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im@verACK TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


GrorceE Martin Lane died on the thirtieth of June, 1897. 
His Latin Grammar, in the preparation of which he had been 
engaged, during the intervals of teaching in Harvard University, 
for nearly thirty years, was at that time approaching completion. 
The first two hundred and ninety-one pages had been stereo- 
typed; the pages immediately following, on the Relative Sentence 
and the Conjunctive Particle Sentence through guod and. guia 
(pages 292-302), together with the chapter on the Jufinitive 
(pages 374-386), were ready for stereotyping ; of the remainder 
of the book, pages 303-373 and 387-436 were in the form of a 
first draught; finally, he had received a few weeks before his 
death, but had never examined, the manuscript of the chapter 
on Versification (pages 442-485), written at his invitation by 
his former pupil, Dr. Herman W. Hayley, now of Wesleyan 
University. 

It was found that my dear and honoured master had left a writ- 
ten request that his work should be completed by me, in consul- 
tation with his colleagues, Professors Frederic De Forest Allen 
and Clement Lawrence Smith. A month had scarcely passed 
- when scholars everywhere had another heavy loss to mourn in 
the sudden death of Professor Allen. Almost immediately after- 
wards, Professor Smith left this country, to take charge for a year 
of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, but not be- 
fore we had agreed that circumstances required the early publica- 
tion of the book, notwithstanding his absence. I was thus deprived 
of two eminent counsellors, whose knowledge and experience would 
have been of inestimable assistance. 

About one hundred and twenty pages (303-373 and 387-436), 
exclusive of Versification, were yet to receive their final form. 
Professor Lane had determined the order in which the topics 
contained in these pages should be treated, and no change has 
been made in that order. Most of the main principles of syntax, 
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too, have been left exactly as they were expressed in his draught. 
This draught was written some years ago, and, although he had 
corrected and annotated it from time to time, there is no doubt 
that in writing it out afresh he would have made many alterations 
and improvements which are not indicated in his notes. Conse- 
quently, he is not to be held responsible for errors and omissions in 
the pages which had not received his final approval. Yet I con- 
ceived it my duty to preserve, so far as possible, the very lan- 
guage of his corrected draught; and this, in the statement of 
almost all the main principles, I have been able to do. Some 
modifications and some radical alterations were inevitable; in 
particular, the treatment of guvamvis, guando, guin, the Supine, 
and JVumerals seemed to call for much amplification and 
rearrangement. I have also deemed it necessary to add some 
seventy sections? under various heads, and Dr. Hayley has been 
good enough to write sections 2458-2510, which precede his 
chapter on Versification. But, in general, my principal function 
has been: first, to provide additional Latin examples of the prin- 
ciples which Professor Lane had formulated; secondly, to enter, 
under the various principles, historical statements regarding the 
usage in the Latin writers, drawn from the best authorities at my 
disposal. 

Professor Lane’s own method was far from that of a compiler. 
He took nothing for granted without thorough investigation, how- 
ever well established it might seem, and he followed the dic- 
tum of no man, however widely accepted as an authority. For 
example, his many pupils and correspondents will remember 
how untiring he was in his efforts to arrive at accuracy in even 
the minutest points of inflection. Thus, for the Zzs¢ of Verbs 
(§§ 922-1022), he made entirely new collections, and admitted 
no form among the ‘principal parts’ unless actually found repre- 
sented in the authors. In the details of syntax, he was equally 
indefatigable ; the sections on the Locative Proper (1331-1341), 
for instance, contain the result of an immense amount of painful 


1 The sections which I have added are as follows: 1866, 1873, 1878, 1879, 
1880, 1887, 1890, IQOI, 1902, 1903, 1907, 1909, 1913, 1922, 1927, 1935, 1964, 
1975, 1978, 1979, 1980, 1981, 1982, 1983, 1984, 1989, 1990, 2011, 2012, 2013, 
2014, 2015, 2068, 2086, 2088, 20907, 2111, 2122, 2152, 2155, 2255, 2264, 2267, 
2271, 2273, 2275, 2276, 2277, 2281, 2289, 2292, 2345, 2357, 2400, 2406, 2407, 
2408, 2409, 2410, 2411, 2412, 2413, 2414, 2740-2745. 
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research. He devoted much anxious thought to the definitions 
and the titles of the various constructions: thus, the distinction 
between the Present of Vivid Narration (1 590) and the Annatl- 
istic Present (1591) seems obvious now that it is stated ; but to 
reach it many pages of examples were collected and compared. 
He held that examples printed in the grammar to illustrate syn- 
tactical principles should never be manufactured; they should be 
accurately quoted from the authors, without other alteration than 
the omission of words by which the construction under illustra- 
cion was not affected. He was careful, also, not to use an example 
in which there was any serious doubt as to the text in that part 
which covered the principle illustrated by the example. To 
‘Hidden Quantity’ he had given much attention, and many of 
the results of his studies in this subject were published, in 1889, 
in the School Dictionary by his friend Dr. Lewis. Since that time 
he had found reason to change his views with regard to some 
words, and these changes are embodied in the present book, in 
which he marked every vowel which he believed to be long in 
quantity. 

The order in which the divisions and subdivisions of grammar 
are here presented will not seem strange to those who are ac- 
quainted with the recent grammars published by Germans. It is 
the scientific order of presentation, whatever order a teacher may 
think fit to follow in his actual practice. The table of contents 
has been made so full as to serve as a systematic exposition of 
the scheme, and to make needless any further words upon it here. 
In the Appendix Professor Lane would have inserted, out of defer- 
ence to custom, a chapter on the Arrangement of Words; but 
the draught of it which he left was too fragmentary for publica- 
tion. Since the proper preparation of the chapter would have 
greatly delayed the publication of the book, it was thought best 
to omit it altogether, at least for the present. This topic, in fact, 
like some others in the Appendix, belongs rather to a treatise on 
Latin Composition than to a Latin Grammar. 

For the indexes, and for much valuable help in proof reading, 
I heartily thank Dr. J. W. Walden, another of Professor Lane’s 
pupils. 

In the course of his work, Professor Lane frequently consultcd 
his colleagues and other distinguished scholars both in this country 
and in Europe. He gratefully welcomed their advice, and care 
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fully considered and often adopted their suggestions. Had he 
lived to write a preface, he would doubtless have thanked by name 
those to whom he considered himself as under particular obliga- 
tion, whether from direct correspondence or through the use of 
their published works; but it is obvious that the information in 
my possession will not allow me to attempt this pleasant duty. 
Of Professor Lane’s pupils, also, not a few, while in residence as 
advanced students at the University, were from time to time en- 
gaged in the collection of material which he used in the gram- 
mar. They, like his other helpers, must now be content with 
the thought of the courteous acknowledgment which they would 
have received from him. | 


MORRIS H. MORGAN. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, JZay, 1898. 


PREFATORY NOTE TO THE 
REVISED EDITION. 


In this Revised Edition many changes and corrections in details 
have been introduced throughout the book, but no alterations have 
been made in the treatment of broad general principles, except in 
the chapter on Sound (§§ 16-179). This has been very largely 
rewritten and extended from nineteen to thirty-one pages by my 
friend, Professor Hanns Oertel, of Yale University, who has also 
been kind enough to make the changes in the chapters on For- 
mation and Inflection rendered necessary by his rewriting of the 
sections on Sound. In this rewriting Mr. Oertel has proceeded 
upon the ideas that in a school grammar, even an advanced one, 
phonology should play a subordinate part; that nothing should be 
introduced that cannot be illustrated from such Latin and Greek 
as are available to the student; and that those points should be 
emphasized which assist in the analyzing of compounds and in the 
understanding of word-formation and inflection. With these ideas, 
which necessarily prevent the introduction of some important 
topics treated in works on phonetics, I am in entire sympathy. 

My thanks are due to not a fewscholars and reviewers who have 
pointed out passages in the first edition which in their opinion 
called for changes. Some of their suggestions I have adopted ; 
with others I have found myself unable to agree. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, May, 1903. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR 


1. Latin Grammar has two parts. J. The first part 
treats of words: (A.) their sound; (B.) their forma- 
tion; (C.) their inflection. II. The second part shows 
how words are joined together in sentences. 


PART FIRST * WORDS 


PARTS OF SPEECH. 


2. The principal kinds of words or PARTS OF SPEECH are /Vouns 
Verbs, and Conjunctions. 


3. I. Nouns are Substantive or Adjective. 


4. (A.) NoUNS SUBSTANTIVE, otherwise called Substantives, are 
divided, as to meaning, into Concrete and Abstract. 


5. (1.) CONCRETE SUBSTANTIVES denote persons or things. Concrete 
Substantives are subdivided into Proper Mames, which denote individual 
persons or things: as, Cicer6, Cicero; Roma, Rome; and Common Names, 
otherwise called Appellatives, which denote one or more of a class: as, 
homo, maz; taurus, dz//. 


6. Appellatives which denote a collection of single things are called Collec- 
tives: as, turba, crowd ; exercitus, army. Appellatives which denote stuff, quan- 
tity, material, things not counted, but having measure or weight, are called Material 
Substantives: as, Vinum, winxe; ferrum, iron; faba, horsebeans. 

7. (2.) ABSTRACT SUBSTANTIVES denote qualities, states, conditions : 
as, rubor, redness; aequitas, fuzrness ; sdlittids, Joneliness. 


8. (B.) Nouns ADJECTIVE, otherwise called Adjectives, at- 
tached to substantives, describe persons or things: as, ruber, red,.. 
aequus, fair, sdlus, alone. 

Q. PRONOUNS are words of universal application which serve 
as substitutes for nouns. 


Thus, taurus, 4z//, names, and ruber, red, describes, particular things ; but ego, 


f, is universally applicable to any speaker, and meus, mize, to anything belonging 
to any speaker. 
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_ 10. ADVERBS are mostly cases of nouns used to denote manner, place, 
time or degree: as, subit6, suddenly ; foras, out of doors ; dit, long; valdé, 
mightily, very. 


11. PREPOSITIONS are adverbs which are used to modify as prefixes the 
meaning of verbs, or to define more nicely the meaning of cases: as, vocd, 
I call, €vocs, J call out ; ex urbe, from town. 


12. II, VERBS are words which denote action, including 
existence or condition: as, regit, Ze guides; est, he is; latet, © 
he is hid. 


13. III. CONJUNCTIONS connect sentences, nouns, or verbs: as, 
et, and, sed, dzz. 


14. INTERJECTIONS are cries which express feeling, and are not usually a part of 
the sentence: as, a, a4; heu, alas. 


15. There is no ARTICLE in Latin: thus, ménsa may denote ¢ad/e, a table, 
or the table. 


——$—- 


A. SOUND. 
ALPHABET. 


16. In Cicero’s time, the sounds of the Latin lan- 
guage were denoted by twenty-one letters (DJ. 2, 93). 


Character Name pronounced Character Name pronounced 
A a ah M em em 
B be bay N en en 
Cc ce kay Oo fe) Oo 
D de day P pe pay 
E e ch Q. qu koo 
F ef of R er air 
CG ge gay S es ess 
H ha hah + te tay 
l i ee V u 00 
K ka kah xX ix CCX 
L el el 


The names given above are those employed by Roman grammarians. 
_ The sound indicated by -ay is only approximate; the true sound is that of 
the French 2 in féte; see 39. The names of the letters are indeclinable; 
for their gender, see 412. 


17. Two other letters were also in use to represent Greek sounds in 
Greek words; these were always called by their Greek names, and were 
placed at the end of the alphabet; they are Y, named # (42), and Z, 
named zéta (71). 
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The Alphabet. [ 18-24. 


18. ORIGIN OF THE ALPHABET. The Latin alphabet, which originally con- 
sisted of capitals only, was adapted from the alphabet of Chalcidian colonies in Italy. 


19. SPELLING. The signs for the Greek sounds denoted by ¢ and x, and perhaps 
also that for 6, these three sounds being unknown in Latin, were used as numerals 
(2407). In words borrowed from the Greek the Romans at first represented @ by t, 
@ by p, and x by c: as, tis, izcense, for Ovos; Poeni, Punians, for Poivexes ; 
calx, chalk, for xéAc€. Occasionally also the Latin mute was doubled: as, strup- 
pus, strap, for orpépos. Later, about the middle of the second century B.c., th, a 
and ch begin to be used: as, cothurnus, Joot, for xé0opvos; amphora, jar, for 
audopa ; Achaea for ’Axata. In some instances these aspirates were next introduced 
even into words purely Latin: as, chommodus, afad/e, for commodus, an affec- 
tation ridiculed by Catullus (Cat. 84) and disapproved by Quintilian (1, 5, 20). But 
pulcher, fretty, is the usual spelling for pulcer (formed by the suffix -cro- from 
the stem of the verb poli6, / folish). Even Cicero (O. 160) aspirated the c in this 
word as a concession to popular usage, as he did the t in Cethégus, Karthago, 
and the p in triumphus, while he retained the unaspirated explosive in the proper 
names Orcivius, zame of a ‘gens,’ Mat6, Ot, Caepis, and in sepulcrum, 
tomb; cor6na, crown ; and lacrima, éear. In a similar manner Greek 6 was at 
first transcribed by r: as, rumpia, @ kind of weafon, for poudaia; but later by rh: 
as, rhétor, rhetorician, for pjrwp. 


20, The letters C (first written <) and K were at an early period used promiscu- 
ously, and C stood for both unvoiced k and voiced g : as, VIRCO, virgo, virgin. 
Afterwards K dropped out of general use except in the abbreviations K. or Kal. for 
kalendae, first of the month, and K. for the proper name Kaes6 (Quint. 1, 7, 10). 
About 300 B.c. the sign < or C was used for the unvoiced & alone, while a separate 
sign, which became G, was set apart for the voiced g. But C continued to be used 
for g in the abbreviations C for Gaius, 0 for Gaia, and Cn. for Gnaeus. Occa- 
sionally q is written for c, almost always before the vowels 0 and u : as, qum for 
cum, with ; qolunt for colunt, ‘hey cultivate; peqiinia, money. But ordinarily 
q is found before unsyllabic (consonantal) u (v) only (22). 


21. Before the introduction of Y and Z (17), u was used for the Greek Y: as, 
Burrus, later Pyrrhus (Cic. O. 160); and s, or, as a medial, ss, for Z: as, 
sona, ée/?, later zona; massa, /umf, for naga; malaciss6, / soften, for waraxigw. 
By a blunder, y was occasionally introduced in words of Latin origin: as, lacryma, 
tear, for lacrima, which was wrongly supposed to be derived from Greek Saxpu, 


22. The characters I and V represent not only the two vowels i 
and u, but also their cognate semivowels (52) i and u (83), called 
commonly cozsonanti and u, but with less ambiguity zasyl/adic i and 
u (82; 83). They are equivalent to the English y and w respectively. 


23. In words like maior, simple i was commonly written for the sound 
of ii (153, 2; 82; 83). But Cicero in such cases wrote ii: as, aiid, / say, 
Maiia, Troiia (Quint. 1, 4, 11). In the same way Lucretius spelled 
Graiiugenarum, of Greek-born men, and EIIVS, of him, CVIIVS, whose, occur 
in inscriptions. Sometimes the same sound is represented by a taller letter, 
“zt longa,’ especially in the imperial age: as, MAIOR, greater. There are also 
cases in which the two designations were confounded, a double i being 
written, and one or the other letter made taller: as, EI1IvS or ElIvs, of him. 


24. The tall i, I longa, was used not only to represent unsyllabic i (22), but, begin- 
ning with Sulla’s time, also for long vowel i (29, 2, 4): as, SIGNA, sigzs; QVINQVE, 
— It also represents sometimes double i: as, vis for viis, iz the roads. At the 

eginning of words it occurs without reference to quantity for both short and longi, 
and, by mistake, I is elsewhere found for short 1. 
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25-30. | Words: Sound. 


25. The emperor Claudius (A.D. 41-54) introduced a separate sign for unsyllabic 
u (22), restricting the sign v to the vowel u (Quint. 1, 7, 26; Ta. 11, 14); but it did 
not beconie current. 


26. In schoolbooks and most texts of the authors, the vowel u is printed 
U, u, and the consonant V, v. A character, J, j, was introduced in the 
17th century, to indicate the consonant i. But this character is no longer 
usual in editions of the authors or in schoolbooks. 


27. The distinction between u and v is not always made very consistently: q 
has regularly, and g and s have sometimes, an aftersound of w, best represented by 
v; but the usual practice is to write u, as in the following disyllables: quérum, 
of whom; anguls, szake; suavis, sweet. qu is always counted as a single sound 
(177). See also 2504. — 


28. For the intermediate sound (103) between i and u, as in the first syllable of 
lubet, libet, i A/eases, and in the second syllable of optimus, optumus, Jes¢ 
(Quint. 1, 4,8; 7, 21), the emperor Claudius invented a separate character. It failed 
of acceptance, as did also the sign which he attempted to introduce for ps. 


29. The same characters were ordinarily used to denote both long and 
short vowels. But at different periods long vowels were sometimes indi- 
cated in inscriptions thus: 


(1.) Long a, e, or u was sometimes doubled: as, AARA, altar; PAASTORES, 
shepherds ; LEEGE, by law; 1vvs, right. This doubling, which was never frequent, 
seems to have been introduced into Latin from the Oscan by the poet Accius. It 
occurs most frequently in inscriptions about the year 150 B.C., but sporadically much 
later: as, CONVENTVVS, of the assembly; ARBITRATVV, Oy the decree ; and in other 
stems in -u- (593). 

(2.) Long i was often denoted (a.) By the spelling ei (after the pronunciation 
of this diphthong had been changed to 7, 98): as, DAREI, de given; REDIEIT, hath 
come back ; \NTERIEIST!, Hast died. Some Roman grammarians prescribed this spell- 
ing for every long i; others tried to regulate the use of ei for i by special rules. At 
the end of the republic, the spelling £1 had given way to uniform I. (8.) Since the 
time of Sulla, by a taller letter (‘¢ Jozga’): as, FIXA, fastened (23, 24). , 

(3-) A mark called an_afex (D7 J) was often put over a long vowel: as, FECIT, 
made; HORTENSIVS; DVVMVIRATVS, duumvirate. The apex was written ’ in the 
imperial age; the form ~, which occurs in an inscription, was adopted by the gramma- 
rians, and is still in use to mark the long vowels. It may be mentioned that inscrip- 
tions which employ the apex are by no means consistent in its use, and that late 
inscriptions have it over short and long vowels, apparently for decorative purposes. 
Quintilian 1, 7, 2 prescribes it only for cases which otherwise might be ambiguous : as, 
MALYs (mA@lus), »ast, to distinguish it from MALVs (malus), dad. 


30. In schoolbooks, a long vowel is indicated by a horizontal line over 
it: as, ara, a/far ; ménsis, month; Srd5, series. A short vowel is some- 
times indicated by a curved mark: as, pér, ¢hrough ; diix, leader; but this 
mark is unnecessary if long vowels are systematically marked. Usually 
the quantity of the vowels in each word is definitely fixed; but in a few 
cases the same vowel may be now short, now long, as in English the ee of 
been is pronounced long by some (4caz), short by others (422). Thus (2446) 
mihi, ibi were sometimes pyrrhics (U U, 2522), sometimes iambi (wes 
2521). See for other cases 134, 2443, 2452, 2453. Such vowels of variable 
quantity are termed common and marked v or G: as mihi, fo me (2514). 


Vowels. [ 31-35. 


PRONUNCIATION. 


31. The pronunciation of Latin sounds may be approximately 
determined : (2) from the description of the native grammarians and 
incidental allusions in other Latin authors; (6) from variations in 
spelling ; (c) from the Greek transliteration of Latin words ; (@) from 
the Latin transliteration of foreign words; (e) from the development 
of the sounds in languages derived from the Latin. 


: VOWELS. 


32. Vowels are sounds which are produced by the vibrations of the 
vocal chords (this may be easily felt by placing a finger on the throat at the 
Adam’s apple) and without any audible friction or any obstruction any- 
where in the passage above the vocal chords. The difference in the sound 
of the vowels is due to the different shape which the position of the tongue 
and the lips gives in each case to the cavity of the mouth. During the 
pronunciation of pure vowels no air escapes through the nose. 


33. The simple vowels, a, e, i, 0, u (y), are either 
long ot short. The sound of a long vowel is con- 
sidered to be twice the length of that of a short. 


34. That a long vowel is equal to two shorts is a rule of metrical theory (see 2515). 
In actual pronunciation, there were undoubtedly various degrees of length, as in 
English: e. g., sea, seize (long), cease (half-long). 


QUANTITY OF VOWELS. 


The quantity of vowels must in general be learned by observation; but 
some convenient helps for the memory may be found in 2429; and the 
quantity of many vowels may be ascertained by the general principles given 
in 35 and 36. Except in the case of Aidden Quantity (2459), the quantity 
of vowels is in general ascertained from verse. But some information may 
also be gleaned from such rhetorical prose as exhibits well defined habits in 
the rhythmical endings selected for sentences (clausulae, Cic. 0. 191-226). 


(A.) SHORT VOWELS. 


35. A vowel is short : 


(1.) Before another vowel or h (124): as, e6s, EvehS ; compare taced 
with tacére. For exceptions in classical Latin, see 127; for exceptions in 
early Latin see 126. 

(2.) Before nt and nd (128) if not the result of contraction: as, calen- 
dae, centum ; compare amant, amandus, with amire. 

(3.) Before final t and m, and, in words of more than one syllable, 
before final r and 1 (132): compare amat, amem, with am4s and amés. 
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(B.) LONG VOWELS. 


36. All vowels are long which are: 


(1) Weakened from a diphthong (96-101; 108), or which are the result 
of contraction (118) : as, concidé from caedd ; c6gd from co-agé. 

(2) Lengthened by compensation (121): as, quini for * quincni. 

(3) Before nf, ns, often before ne followed by a consonant, and, in 
some cases, before gn (122). 


PRONUNCIATION OF VOWELS. 


37. The following English sounds come nearest to the Latin pro- 
nunciation of the vowels: 


38. LonG vowELs. 4@ had the sound of a in father; € that 
of a in fate (but see 39); I that of z in machine; 5 that of o in 
tone; U that of w in rude. 


39. It must be noted, however, that all English long vowels, save a as 
in father, are more or less diphthongal, that is, they become gradually 
closer (46); @ in fate ends in a vanishing sound of ce (not heard in the 
éof French /ée), and o in zo ends in the sound of oo. Similarly the long e 
sound in 4e becomes closer and ends in a sound similar to the y in year. In 
Latin all long vowels had one sustained sound. 


40. SHORT VOWELS. a sounded approximately like the English 
a in the first syllable of aka, e, i, o, and u sounded like é in s¢ef, z in 
pit, o in obey, and zw in pull respectively. 


41. Latin short a did not differ, except in quantity, from long 4; it never had the 
‘flat’ sound of English a in fat. In the case of the other vowels, i, e, o, and u, 
the long vowels were closer (46) than the short ones. This is the same difference 
which the English shows in £eex (long and close) and 4iz (short and open); fool 
(long and close) and /z// (short and open). For this reason, open i is sometimes 
represented by e€ in inscriptions: as, ANEMA for anima, soz/, and vea was the 
rustic pronunciation for via, road (Varro, RX. FR. 1, 2, 14). 


42. Y, which was a sound borrowed from the Greek (17), sonnded like 
German #. The sound, which is missing in English, is formed with the 
tongue in position for 7 (in 427) and the lips rounded as for oo (in moon). 


CLASSIFICATION OF VOWELS. 


43. Vowels are divided according to the position of the tongue. Latin 
i and e are called front vowels, because the front part of the tongue is 
elevated. This elevation is greater for i than for e. Latin o and u are 
called dack vowels, because they require an elevation of the rear part of 
the tongue. This elevation is greater for u than foro. Latin a holds an 
intermediate position, no part of the tongue being raised, while the front 
part is depressed. 

44. In the formation of i and e, the tongue approaches the hard palate; 
hence these two vowels are also called palatal vowels. Similarly, o and u 
are called velar or gitttural vowels, because in their formation the tongue 
approaches the soft palate (vélum palati). 
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Diphthongs. [ 45-52. 


45. o and u require a rounding of the lips (labia) ; hence they are called 
labial vowels. The same is true for y. 

46. Comparing the vowels in English 4eev and dix, it will be noted that 
the passage between the tongue and the hard palate is narrower in the 
former than in the latter case. The ce in eer is therefore said to be a 
narrow or close vowel, while the ¢ in £77 is wide or open. See 41. 


DIPHTHONGS. 


47. Two unlike (43-46) vowels pronounced under 
one stress and as one syllable form a Dzphchong. All 
diphthongs are long. 


In all diphthongs the transition from one vowel to the other is gradual. 
A diphthong is, therefore, not formed simply by pronouncing two vowels in 
succession, but the vocal organs pass through all the intermediate positions 
and consequently the sound is constantly changing. 


48. In their origin diphthongs are of two kinds: (a.) primitive diphthongs: as in 
foedus, treaty; aurum, gold; or (4.) secondary diphthongs, the result of vowels 
meeting in formation, composition, or inflection : see 120. 


49. The diphthongs which occur in classical Latin are au, 
ae, oe, and the rare ui and eu. 


au sounded like oz in howse. ae had the sound of short Latin a rapidly 
combined with the sound of ¢ in English mez. But it is the common 
practice now to give to ae the sound of ay or a/ in ay, azs/e, although the 
difference between Latin ae and the earlier ai from which it descended is 
thus obliterated. oe had the sound of short Latin o rapidly followed by 
the sound of ¢ in English men. But it is now customary not to distinguish 
between Latin oe and oi, and to give to both the sound of o7 in éoz/. ui is 
pronounced by combining Latin short u and i (40, 41) with the stress on the i 
like French ouz ; eu by combining Latin short e and u with stress on the u. 

50. Besides these, the following diphthongs occur in the older inscriptions: ai 
pronounced as ai in aisle: ei as ef in eight; Oi as of in oid; and ou which sounded 
very much like the final o in 7, go, which is really a diphthong (see 39). 


CONSONANTS. 


51x. Consonants are formed by stopping the breath somewhere in the 
cavity of the mouth or by squeezing it through a narrow channel or 
aperture. 


52. SEMIVOWELS. There is no sharp line of demarcation between con- 
sonants and vowels. Some vowels in unsyllabic function (82, 83) notably 
i (7) and u (z) (corresponding to English y and w), though usually classed 
as consonants, are so closely related to the vowels that they are termed 
semivowels (2504). To these may be added also the liquids ] andr. Con- 
tact of the semivowels i and u with their corresponding vowels i and u is 
avoided in classical times. See for -vu- 107 ¢; for -quu- 157; and for 
-ii- 104, ¢ (on obiicid) ; 458 (BSi for *BGil). See 153, 3. 
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PRONUNCIATION OF CONSONANTS. 


53. Most of the consonants are pronounced as in 
English. The following points must be noticed: 


54. b before a surd, as s ort, has the sound of p. The spelling b is 
here simply etymological: as, abs, pronounced ags (the b retained in 
spelling because of ab); urbs, pronounced zrfs (the b retained because of 
the oblique cases urbis, urbi, etc.); obterd, pronounced ofterd (Quint. 
I, 7, 7), where the spelling of the preposition ob was kept (164). 


55. c has always the sound of English &. 


56. d before the surd s is pronounced t; the spelling d is preserved for 
etymological reasons only: as, adsum, pronounced a¢sum. 


57. g always has the sound of English g in go, never that of g in gentle. 
gu, when it makes one syllable with the following vowel, is pronounced 
like English gw: as, sanguine like sangzuzne. 

58. h has a weak sound as 4 in British English (Southern), and by some 
was not counted as a consonant. Consequently the same uncertainty ex- 
isted as to initial h. The omission of initial h is recognized in classical 
Latin for dnser (originally *hanser). Elsewhere the omission of initial h 
in spelling, as ostia for hostia, is rare until the third century A.D. 

Very rarely h is written between two vowels to denote that each should be pro- 
nounced separately (like our diaeresis in coéxtensive): as, ahéneus, bronze, with aé 
separate (116 a); but aes, drozze, with diphthongal ae. 

59. Unsyllabic (22) or consonant i has the sound of English y in year. 


60. There were two varieties of 1. One was like the English /, guttural 
in character, because in its pronunciation not only the blade (front part) of 
the tongue touched the gums, but in addition to this the rear part of the 
tongue was elevated toward the soft palate. The other] was purely dental, 
and formed without such back elevation. This second variety appeared in 
the combination ll, or whenever |] was followed by the front vowels (43) e 
or i, or when it was final. Elsewhere | was guttural. 


61. From the earliest times final m in unaccented syllables hada faint 
sound or was even inaudible (Quint. 9, 4, 39). Consequently it is often 
omitted in writing in the older inscriptions both before an initial vowel or 
consonant: as, POCOLO for pécolom ; oINo for oinom (inum), and the 
grammarian Verrius Flaccus proposed to write only half an M for final 
m before a vowel. In prosody, therefore, final m did not prevent elision 
(2493). The same is seen in prose in cases like animadvert6, JZ pay heed 
to, from animum advert6, / turn my mind toward (395); vénire, ¢o be sold 
for vénum ire, fo go fo sale (1165). But in monosyllables where m closes 
the accented syllable, it did not vanish (2494, 2495), and this difference in 
the treatment of final m is reflected in the Romance languages. 

62. n stands for two sounds. It represents the dental nasal, as ~ in 
English xow. But before the gutturals k, c, g, q, and the compound 
x (= cs), it represents the guttural nasal which is written zg in English 
sing, wrong. This second n is sometimes called n adulterinum or ‘ spuri- 
ous n,’ thus: ne (in avunculus) as in wzcle ; ng (in angulus) as in angle ; 
neu (in sanguine) as in senguzne ; nqu (in inquit) as zzkw in inkwiper ; nx 
(in pinxit) as in dyzx. 
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Consonants. [63-74. 


63. Dental n before s had a reduced sound, and is therefore sometimes omitted 
in writing: as, CESOR for Cénsor; CosoL for cOnsul, in older inscriptions ; and 
formGsus by the side of f6rm6nsus ; vicésimus by the side of vic€nsimus, 
Cicero omitted the n in the adjective suffix -Eénsis : as, forésia, of the forum; 
hortésia, garden plants. 


64. q, in classical Latin, appears only in the combination qu, sounded 
like English gz or £w (27). r was trilled. 


65. s, in classical Latin was always unvoiced (surd, 75) like English s in 
$0, si, never voiced (sonant, 75) as English s in ease. su, when it makes 
one syllable with the following vowel, is like sz in sweet (27). 


66. In old Latin, final s after a short vowel and before a consonant seems to have 
been reduced in sound or to have disappeared altogether. In the older inscriptions it 
is often omitted in the ending of the nominative singular -us, and in the pre-Cicero- 
nian poets final s often does not make position (2468). But such omission was con- 
sidered vulgar in Cicero’s time (Cic. O. 161; Quint. 9, 4, 38). 


67. In the archaic period Latin s stood also for the voiced sibilant (English s in 
ease, 2 in zeal), as gn ASA, altar (154). 


68. t is always sounded as in ¢éme, never as in nation. The pronuncia- 
tion of ci and ti with the c and t as sibilants (as in English cézder, nation) 
is very late. 


69. v is like the English w. 


70. x is a compound consonant, standing for cs, and so sounded, never 
as English gs or gz. 


71. z, being a Greek sound, should have retained its Greek pronuncia- 
tion. This differed in the different dialects; in the Attic of the fourth 
century B.C. it was approximately that of English 2 in zea/, while its earlier 
value was z@. The Romans had great difficulty in pronouncing this sound 
(Quint. 12, 10, 27 f.), but the grammarian Velius Longus expressly states 
that it should not be pronounced as a compound sound (2d). 


72. About 100 B.c. the combinations ch, ph, and th were introduced in 
Greek words to represent x, ¢, and 6; as Philippus, for the older PILIPVs. 
Somewhat later these combinations were in general use in some Latin 
words (19). ch is thought to have been pronounced like 24 in dlockhead, 
ph as in wfh7//, and th as in hothouse. Butin practice ch is usually sounded 
as in the German machen or ich, ph as in graphic, and th as in pathos. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CONSONANTS. 


73. EXPLOSIVES. Consonants which are formed by stopping the breath 
in the oral cavity and then suddenly removing the obstruction are called 
explosives. They cannot be prolonged in sound. They are: c, k, q, g3 
t,d; p, be These are often called mutes. 


74. CONTINUANTS. Consonants which may be prolonged in sound are 
called continuants. They are: unsyllabic (83) i (59) and u (66); 1 (60), r; 
1, s, f; n (62), m. 
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75-82. | Words: Sound. 


75. VOICED and UNVoIcED. If during the emission of breath the vocal 
chords vibrate (32), the consonant is said to be worced or sounant: g; da; 
b; n (62), m; 1 (60), r; unsyllabic (83) i (59) and u (69); otherwise it 
is said to be zsvoiced or surd: c,k,q; t; p; h,s, 


76. NASALS. In the majority of consonants, the breath escapes through 
the cavity of the mouth, and the cavity of the nose is closed in the rear by 
means of the raised soft palate. Those consonants in which the breath 
escapes through the nose, while the oral cavity is closed, are called zasa/s : 
as,n, m,n adulterinum (see 62). 


77. CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO PLACE OF FORMATION Consonants 
are further divided according to the place where the breath is stopped or 
squeezed. (1.) If the breath is stopped by the lips, as in p, b, m, or 
squeezed through the lips, as in v (English zw), we speak of /abzals. (2.) If 
the breath is forced through an opening between the upper teeth and the 
lower lip, as in f, we speak of a dabjodental. (3.) Sounds which are pro- 
duced by the point of the tongue touching the upper gums and teeth, as 
t, d,n, r, or by the formation of a narrow median channel in the same place, 
like s, or of a lateral channel, like 1 (60), are called demtals. (4.) Palatals 
are formed by an elevation of the front part of the tongue’ against the for- 
ward section of the palate, like i consonant (English y). (5) If the back 
of the tongue touches or approaches the rear part of the palate as in k, q, 
c,g,n adulterinum (English zg in sing), and 1 (60), we speak of gutturals 
(velars); see 44. 


78. SPIRANTS. Sounds which are produced by friction of the breath 
are called spivants: as, s, f, and h. 


79. SIBILANTS. On account of its hissing sound, s is called a sibilant. 
English s, 2, 22 are sibilants. 


80. DOUBLING OF CONSONANTS. In English, double consonants as the 
tt, nn, pp, mm in motto, Anna, tapping, grammar, are sounded exactly like 
the corresponding single consonants in cot, pan, tap, ram. In Latin, on the 
other hand, double consonants (geminatae) were pronounced as they are 
in modern Italian. In the case of explosives (73), as in mitto, after the 
tongue had come in contact with the roof of the mouth (= first t) a short 
pause ensued before the explosion took place (= second t). In the case 
of continuants (74), aS in summus, Apollo, the mm or 11 was sounded 
appreciably longer than a single m or], and at the beginning of the second 
half of the long continuant there was a slight increase of force. 

81. Consonants were not doubled in writing till after 200 B.c.: as, FVISE for 
fuisse, to have been, and for more than a century afterward the usage is variable : 
as, in the same inscription, ESSENT, they might be, by the side of SVPERASES, ¢hou 
mayest have conquered, but it must not be inferred that they were pronounced as 
single consonants. 


SYLLABIC AND UNSYLLABIC FUNCTION. 


82. Whenever two or more sounds are combined in a syllable, one of 
them excels in acoustic prominence: as, @ in English fat; 7 in the group 
pnd in opnd (opened); / in the group ¢d in botthd (bottled); and s in the 
group pst. This sound is said to have syllabic function or to be syllabic ; in 
the examples given, a, 2, /, and s are respectively syllabic. All the other 
members of each group are termed zzsyllabic. 


Io 


Accent. (83-88. 


83. Vowels are almost always used in syllabic function. When, in rare 
cases, they are unsyllabic, this fact is usually indicated in phonetic works by 
an inverted half-circle, _, placed under the vowel; so in the case of diph- 
thongs to indicate the subordinate member: as ai, oe, yi(49). Latin omnia 
and English g/orous, when pronounced as words of two syllables, would be 
written omnja (2503), g/orjous. When sounds other than vowels have, 
in rare cases, syllabic function, this fact is noted in phonetic works by a 
point, ., or circle, ,, under the letter: as, Latin *agrs, *agfs (111, 4), Eng- 


lish opxd, opad. 
ACCENT. 


84. The relative force with which the different syllables of a 
word are uttered varies. Such variation in emphasis is called stress 
accentuation. 

The degrees of stress are really infinite, but for practical purposes it is 
sufficient to distinguish between (1.) the strongest stress (chief accent) ; 
(2.) a weaker stiess (secondary accent); and (3.) absence of stress (atonic 
syllable). In the English contradict, the last syllable has the chief accent, 
a secondary accent falls on the first, and the second syllable is unstressed. 

85. It is not customary to indicate the place of accents in Latin by special signs. 
When, for special reasons, signs are used, “ denotes the chief accent, * the secondary 
accent, while the unstressed syllables are left unmarked. 


THE CLASSICAL ACCENT. 


86. In classical Latin the place of the chief accent may be determined 
by the following rules. 


(1.) Words of two syllables have the accent on the 
Penult (175): as, 


hémo; 4cer. 
(2.) Words of more than two syllables have the 
accent on the penult when that syllable is long (177); 


otherwise on the antepenult : as, 


paliister, ontustus (177); muliebris, génetrix (178) ; Arborés, 4rbu- 
tus, gladiolus. 

87. A short penult retains the accent in the genitive and vocative 
with a single i from stems in -io- (456, 459): as, genitive, cOnsfli; 
impéri; genitive or vocative, Vergfli; Valéri; Merctri. For 
calefacis, &c., see 394. ‘ 

88. In a few words which have lost a syllable the accent is retained on the last 
syllable; such are (1.) compounds of the imperatives dic and diic (113): as, @dtic; 
p-) nominatives of proper,names in -4s and -Is for -atis and -itis ; as, Arpinas, 
or Arpinatis; Laenas; Maecénas; Quiris; Samnis; also nostras, 
vostras ; (3.) words compounded ,with the abbreviated (113) enclitics -c for -c? 
and -n for -ne: as, illic; tant6n; audistin (for the shortening of the final 
syllable: as, vidén, dost see?, see 129); (4.) audit, contracted from audivit 
(154, 893). The Latin grammarians prescribe the circumflex (go) for all these long 

yliables. : 
if 


89-93. | Words: Sound. 


EARLIER RECESSIVE ACCENT. 


89. In the preliterary period of the Latin language, the accent tended to 
go as far from the end of the word as possible (recessive accent). Thus, 
while the classical accentuation is inimicus, the older period accented 
inimicus. In literary Latin this early recessive accent has survived, only 
in Plautus’s accentuation of words of the form U U vu wu (proceleusmatic 
or fourth paeon, see 2521), in which he stresses the first syllable: as, 
fAcilius (classical facflius); véluerat (classical voluerat). But in many 
instances the early recessive accent may be traced in literary Latin by the 
phonetic changes which it produced (102 ff.). 

gO. MUSICAL ELEMENT. The native Latin grammarians slight the stress accent- 
uation and pay much attention instead to the variations in pitch. But they are so 
greatly dependent on their Greek models that they are unsafe guides in this matter. 
It is, however, probable that a stressed vowel was uttered on a higher key (acute) than 
an unstressed vowel (grave), and that in certain syllables the long, accented vowel 
showed a rise and fall (circumflex) : as, illic (88). 

gt. The force of the Latin stress accent must have varied at different 
periods and in different localities, as it now varies in the Romance countries. 
The early recessive accent seems to have been fairly emphatic; but the 
stress in classical Latin was probably weak and the difference between 
accented and unaccented syllables was much less marked than it is in 
English. 


PROCLITICS AND ENCLITICS. 


92. PROCLITICS are unaccented words which are pronounced as a 
part of the following word; they are: (1.) The relative and indefinite 
pronouns and their derivatives ; (2.) Prepositions. 

(a.) Thus, quo dié, pronoynced quédié; qui vixit, quivixit; genus unde 
Latinum, génus undeLatinum. Similarly quamdil, as Jong as; iamdiu, 
this long time. A distinction is thus made between the interrogative qualis (1526), 
which is accented, and the relative qualis (1831) which is proclitic (Quint. 1, 5, 26); 
cf. the English who, which is accented when interrogative, and proclitic when relative 
(2.) circum litora, pronounced circumlitora; ab Gris, pronounced abOris 
(Quint. 1, 5: 27); in inscriptions and manuscripts prepositions are often united in writ- 
ing with the following word. Phrases like extempl6, suddenly, invicem (94), 
in turn, are commonly written and accented as one word. But the preposition is 
accented when it is followed by a monosyllabic unemphatic (and therefore enclitic) per- 
sonal pronoun: as, in mé; Abs té (but abs té, if t€ is emphatic). All preposi- 
tions used as adverbs (1402) have an independent accent. 

93. ENCLITICS are words which have no accent of their own, but are 
pronounced as a part of the word preceding. This increase of the num- 
ber of syllables produced certain accentual changes, all.the details of 
which are not clear. When the enclitic was monosyllabic the place of the 
accent seems to have been determined as in 86; thus vidés, but vidésne; 
Latid, but Latidque. Again, when by the addition of a monosyllabic en- 
clitic the accent falls on the fourth syllable from the end, a secondary (84, 85) 
accent was probably placed on the penult: as, pericula, but periculaque. 
The Roman grammarians agree, however, in demanding that everywhere 
the syllable preceding the enclitics -que, -ne, -ve, and -ce should be ac- 
cented. In deinde and subinde there is authority for placing the accent 
on the first syllable. 


I2 


Vowel Change: Change of Diphthongs. (94-96. 


Enclitics are: (1-.) Unemphatic personal and indefinite pronouns: as, in mé, pro- 
nounced ,inmé; da mihi, damihi; sic tibi, sictibi; si quis, siquis; né 
quid, néquid. , (2.) Verbs when used as auxiliaries: as, possum for pédt(e) 
sum (752); qui libet (2401); vidélicet, flicet, scilicet (712); quamvis 
(1903) 5 the forms of esse in compound tenses (719), so that est is frequently com- 
bined, even in writing, with the preceding past participle (747). (3.) The particles -ne 
(-p), -ve, and -ce (-c): as, satisne or shortened satin ; Hyrcanisve Ara- 
bisve; istice or shortened istic (go), adhfic (90). (4.) The copulative conjunc- 
tion -que : as, Latidque, liminaque. (5.) The preposition cum when it follows 
(1435) its case. (6.) The particle quidem: as, st quidem, siquidem (131). 
(7.) Other enclitics are: -met (650): as, egOmet; -dem: as, ibidem; -nam: 
as, ubinam ; -dum (1573): as, agédum ; -inde: as, déinde, prdéinde (which 
are disyllabic in verse), and subinde; -tum; as, etid4mtum; -per: as, parim- 
per ;, the vocative when it was closely joined to the preceding word, e.g. an imperative : 
as, dic puer (106). 


94. Two words expressing what is really one single idea are often bound 
together by ove accent, one of them acting the part of either a proclitic or 
enclitic. 

Thus, with the earlier recessive accent (89), lipiter (133; 389; originally a voc- 
ative which came to be used as nominative; for the change of pater to piter see 
104); invicem, tz turn; Aé€nuG for dé névs (106) ; with the later, classical accent, 
législator, paterfamilias, orbisterrarum, extémplo, imprimis. When 
unemphatic ille and iste preceded their noun and had practically the value of our 
definite article they formed a unit with the following noun and thus the accent might 
fall on their last syllable: as, iNé pater, isté canis. This use is particularly 
common in vulgar and late Latin (see 112). 


CHANGE OF SOUND. 


(a.) VOWEL CHANGE. 


CHANGE OF DIPHTHONGS IN ACCENTED SYLLABLES. 


95. Of the six original diphthongs au, ou, eu, and ai, 0}, 
ei, the only one which preserved its original sound in the 
classical period is au. Of the rest only ae (for older ai) and, 
in a few words, oe (for older oi) remained diphthongs ; all the 
others had become monophthongs. 


96. CHANGE OF ai. ai is common in inscriptions: as, AIDILIS, PRAITOR. To- 
ward the end of the republic the two elements of the diphthong had been partially 
assimilated to ae (49): as, aedilis (Quint. 1, 7, 18). This is its pronunciation in 
the classical period. Between 130 and 100 B.c. ai is displaced by ae in public 
documents; but the old-fashioned ai was often retained in private inscriptions. Still 
later the two elements completely converged to €. In provincial Latin @ is found 
as early as 200 B.C.: as, CESVLA for CAESVLLA; in Rome itself the pronunciation 
‘Cécilius’ for Caecilius, and ‘prétor’ for praetor was derided as boorish ; but by 
71 A.D. ae was verging toward & even in the court language: the coins of Vespasian 
have IVDEA as well as IVDAEA. In the 3d and 4th century A.D. € became the prev- 
alent sound. 
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97-103. | Words: Sound. 


97. CHANGE OF au. Thediphthong au, which was preserved in educated speech, 
was changed to 6 in rustic and colloquial pronunciation (see the anecdote related by 
Suetonius, Vesf, 22): as, COp6, innxkeeper, for caupd; pléstrum for plau- 
strum (éarge), cart; Clodius for Claudius. Some of these gained literary 
currency: as, COdex, book, caudex, dlock; fScale, neckcloth, faucés, /hroat. 
The form séd€s (1572) for si audés = si audé€s (Cic. O. 154) is a colloquialism. 

98. CHANGE oF ei. ei as a genuine diphthong is common in old inscriptions : 
as, SEL; SEIVE; ADEITVR}; DEIXERVNT; FEIDA. In classical Latin it has passed 
into 1: thus, si, ¢f; sive, either; aditur, ts approached ; dix€runt, they said; 
fida, faithful. An intermediate stage between the old diphthong ei and the classical 
i was a very close (46) €: as, PLOIRVME (465) for plUirimi ; 1ovre (501, 507) for 
itri. For the orthographical use of ei as a spelling for the long i-sound, see 29. 

99. CHANGE OF Oi. The development of Oi was parallel to that of ai. It first 
passed into O€ : as, COIRAVERVNT and COERAVERVNT, they cared ; OITILE, useful, 
and OETI, ¢o use ; LOIDOS and LOEDOS, f/ay, —all in old Latin. In classical Latin 
it has further been changed in accented syllables to 0 : as, curavérunt, ttile, itt, 
lidus. But oe was retained in classical Latin (1.) when a secondary diphthong (48), 
the result of contraction (120), and {2.) in a few words like foedus, /reaty, perhaps 
as an archaizing, legal term; foedus, wg/y; poena, fenalty, perhaps through the 
influence of Greek wowy (in the verb ptnire, fo furnish, the regular 0 appears); 
proelium, stirmish; foetor, stench; and moenia, walls, perhaps because there 
was a word miinia, services. The connection of non, xof, with noenum (455; 
1444; 699) is difficult because of the unusual development of oe to o, for which the 
Praenestine form CORAVERONT is the only parallel. 

100. CHANGE Of ou. ou, found in inscriptions down to about go B.c., passed, 
in classical Latin, into i : as, POVBLICOM, NOVNTIATA, LOVDEX; later publicum, 
public, nuntiata, notified, iidex, judge. 

101. CHANGE oF eu. Primitive (48) eu appears in classical Latin only in the 
interjections eu, heu, éheu, heus. Every other original eu had, even in old Latin, 
passed into ou and developed like the latter: as, *neumen (Greek vevua) became 
first *noumen, then (100) ntiimen. With the exceptions noted above, thediphthong 
eu, as it appears in Latin, is always of secondary origin (48), the result of the two 
vowels € and wu meeting in composition: as, neu, either, from né-ve; neuti- 
quam, from né and utiquam (124). 


WEAKENING IN UNACCENTED SYLLABLES. 


102. The vowel of an unstressed (atonic) syllable is often weak- 
ened, changing its quantity or quality or both. This is especially the 
case in syllables immediately preceded by the chief accent ( posttonic 
syllables). The following changes took place at an early period when 
Latin still possessed the old, recessive accent (89). 


WEAKENING OF SIMPLE VOWELS IN MEDIAL SYLLABLES. 


103. (a.) ATONIC MEDIAL e before a single consonant was weakened (with the 
exceptions given under 2.) toi: as, cdllig6, collect, from lego ; Obsideo, besiege, 
from seded; cértaminis, of the confest, from certamen (224); flaminis, from 
flamen(470). And so probably hic(664) arose from *hec or *hoc (to5, g) when 
used as proclitic (92). Before the labials p, b, f, and m this weakened sound was 
intermediate between i and u (2S), and both spellings occur: as, quadripés and 
quadrupés, four-footed; alimentum, xourishment; Monumentum, monu- 
ment. ‘The choice of i or u was probably governed by the quality of the stressed 
vowel in the preceding syllable: viz., u after o and u, and i after a, e, andi. But 
such distinction is only imperfectly maintained in classical Latin. 
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Vowel Change: Weakening. [104-107. 


(4.) But before two consonants, before 1, before vowels, and after i, atonic e does 
not change: as, I6vamentum (224), but lévaminis, of consolation ; 6bsessus 
(eat ObsideS), fossessed ; Sécietas, society, trom the stem socie- (but névitas 
rom the stem nove-); géneris, of the kind; adeunt, they approach. 


104. (¢.) Atonic medial a, except in the cases mentioned below under (d.), (e.), 
and (f.), was first weakened to e and then underwent the same changes as atonic 
medial € (103): as (before single consonants), cOnficid, accomplish, from facid ; 
insilid, jump in, from Salid (1019); rédditus, restored, from datus; tricipi- 
tem, ¢hree-headed, from *tricapitem (caput), Cic. O. 159; occiput, Jack ofthe 
head, and sinciput, fole(478). In compounds of iacid (940), -iacid is weakened in. 
early Latin to -1ecid (as, conieciG, 940), but later to -iciG (as, subicid). This 
last form may be due to syncope (111, @) of the radicala. The spelling -iicié (as, 
subiicid) is late and faulty (52). 1t does not occur in republican inscriptions and 
owes its origin to a confusion of the two forms conieci6 and conicid. (On the 
quantity of the vowel of the prepositions in these compounds of iaciG, see 122 ¢); 
(before p, b, f, m) aecip is, accept, and 6ccups, occupy, from capid; céntu- 
bernalis, room-mate, from taberna; AbripiO, to sxatch away, from rapid; 
(before two consonants) péperci, / have spared, from parc6; accentus, accent, 
from Cantus; (before r) péperi, / drought forth, from paris. 

(d.) But an a in the preceding syllable may protect the atonic a: as, Adagid, 
Adagium, froverd, but prodigium, miracle (144). 

(e.) Atonic medial a before the guttural nasal (62) n followed by g changed to i 
(138): as, AttingsG, ouch, from tangs. 

J.) Atonic medial a before 1 followed by any consonant save 1 changed to u 
me land u being guttural, 60, 44): as, éxsultare, /o /eap uf, from saltare; but 

éfelli, / deceived, from falld. 


105. (g.) ATONIC MEDIAL O, when followed by a single consonant, first changed 
to e¢ and then underwent all further changes of medial atonic e: as, hédminis, 
from *homon-is (485); imaginis, for *imagonis, 226 (nominative imag6, 
485); cupidinis, for * cupidonis, 225 (nominative cupid6, 485); virginis, for 
*virgonis (nominative virg6, 470); ilic6, from *in-sloc6, ov the spot (169, 6). 

(4.) Before two consonants or before guttural 1,(60) atonic medial o changed to 
u: as, éuntis, from * éontis (Greek iovros); s€dul6, from sé dol6 (1417). But 
a preceding v or u protects o (107, ¢). 

(i.) Before r, atonic medial o was retained: as, témporis, of time; except 
when w in the preceding syllable induced a change to u: as, fulguris, of lightning 
(for the -r in the nominative singular fulgur instead of -s, see 154). 

106. (&.) Medial -ay-, -ov-, and -iv- in posttonic syllables were weakened to 
u: as, d@énud from dénové (94); ablusd from ablay6. The form puer, Joy, 
arose from the older POVER in enclitic vocatives (93, 7) and was thence transferred 
to the nominative like piter in Iipiter (94). 


WEAKENING OF SIMPLE VOWELS IN FINAL SYLLABLES. 


107. (a.) In final syllables unaccented original e before s and t was weakened to 
i: as, Saliitis, of safety, from older saltites (507). 

(6) Final i became e: as. ante for * anti (Greek avr‘ and anti-cipare) ; nom- 
inative singular mare, from the stem mari- (526). 

(c.) In final syllables o before consonants changed to u except when preceded by 
u or v: as, filius, soz, for old Latin filios (452); ferunt, they carry, for older fe- 
ront; femur, ¢high, nomin. sg. from the stem femor- (489); genus, 4izd, for 
* genos, Greek yévos ; but vivont, they dive: salvom, safe. Not long before the 
beginning of our era o here also changed to u and appears to have coalesced with the 
preceding v (Quint. 1, 7; 26): as, in inscriptions: INGENVS (nomin. sg ) for inge- 
NUOS ; SERVM, s/ave (acc. sg.), for servom; NOVM for novom, something new; 
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108-111. | Words: Sound. 
ee ee 


so also boum, oxen (gen. pl.), for bovom (494). But inasmuch as the majority of 
forms in the paradigms of these words retained their Vv, it was restored in most cases, 
by analogy, to the forms which had lost it: as, servum for serum, because of 
Servi, Servo, etc. ; vivunt fur viunt, because of vivd, vivis, vivit, etc. 

(2.) When the stems fac- (facere, dv), cap- (capere, ¢aée) appear as second 
members of compounds, their a changes in final syllables to e: as, artifex, ar/isan ; 
auceps, dird-catcher. After the analogy of these words, compounds with dicere 
and ire have e in the nom. sg.: as, itidex, ilidicis, judge (from itis and dicere); 
comes, companion (from com, with, and ire); see 136, 2. 


WEAKENING OF DIPHTHONGS IN UNACCENTED SYLLABLES. 


108. Diphthongs, whether medial or final, are treated alike in atonic 
syllables. 

(z.) Atonic ei, Oi, and ai (ae) became i: as, lupi, wolves (nom. pl.), for 
ph (Gr, Avnet); belli, 77 war (loc. sg., 460, 1338), for * bellei (Greek oixec) 
or *belloi (Greek otxor); éxistim6d, / consider, from aestim6d; céncidd, / strike 
down, from caedd; Cicero, O. 159, mentions inicum, wz/fair, for *inaecum, 
and concisum for *céncaesum; so also, probably, hic, ¢4zs, arose from hoic 
(662) when used as a proclitic (92). 

-(6.) Atonic ou and au became @: as, incltid6d, / include, from claud6; 
Acctisare, ¢o accuse, from Causa. 


10g. There are not a few cases in which the atonic vowel does not conform to the 
rules given above (102-108). These are usually compounds which show the vowel of 
the simple verb. Some of these were formed at a time when the early recessive accent 
was no longer in force and consequently there was no cause for weakening; in others 
the vowel of the simple verb was by analogy substituted for the weakened vowel of 
the compound: as, appets6, J strive after, from pet6, which ought to have i like 
collig6, collect, from lego; intermedius, ixtermediate, but dimidius, half; 
défraudare, ¢o cheat, by the side of défriidare from fraudare; instead of the 
common redargud, / refute, Scipio Africanus minor Pauli filius (185-129 B.C.) said 
redergud, and pertisum for pertaesum, but both Cicero (O. 159) and Lucilins 
discountenance pertisum as the sign of a pedantic prig. In a few cases the reverse 
process took place, and the weakened vowel which arose in the compound was trans- 
ferred to the simple verb: as, cltid6, / close (958), for cClaud6, which owes its 1 to 
compounds like occliidG. Fora case where the vowel of the preceding syllable acted 
as a stay to the expected change, see 104, d. 


LOSS IN UNACCENTED SYLLABLES. 


110. Only vowels which are short and atonic may be lost. The 
loss of a medial vowel is called Syncope, of an initial vowel, Aphae- 
vests; of a final vowel Apocofpe. 

111. SYNCOPE. (a.) Loss of a posttonic vowel, entailing the loss of a syllable, - 
occurs in ardus (Lucil.; for A see 128) for the common Aridus, dry; caldus by 
the side of calidus, warm (Quint. 1, 6, 19); sale ae I pushed back, and rettuli, 
I carried back, stand for *répepuli and *rétetuli (861); pergo, / proceed, stands 
for * perreg6 from reg6 (cf. cor-rig6, €-rig6, where the € is weakened, 103, and 
porrig6d, porgsé, where it is either weakened or lost), hence it forms its perfect 

erréxi (953); pond, / place, is for *posnG (170, 2) from *po-sin6 (112), hence it 
orms its past participle positus (972); for itirg6, / d/ame, Plautus has ilirig6; 
*siripd (from fisus and rapere) yields tisurpo, / wfilize ; *gavided, hence 
Avisus (801), gives gaudeo, / rejoice, converting Ay to au before the following 
(128); in asimilar way auceps, Jira-catcher, is formed from * aviceps (avis, dird, 
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and capere, catch); claudere, lock, from * clavidere (clavis, Zey) ; aetas, age, 
for Aevitas (262); praecd, Zerald, for * praevico (105, g) prae-voco (211); also 
with change of ou to U (100), prudéns, prudent, for * proudéns from provi- 
déns, /foreseeing ; nuiper, lately, from *noviper ; nuntius, messenger, trom 
* noventius (333) 3 iticundus, joy/u/, from iuvicundus (Cic. ix. 2, 14). But 
forms like p6clum, czf, saeclum, age, do not belong here, as they are original and 
not derived by syncope from p6culum, saeculum; cf. 172. 


(6.) Where, through the loss of a vowel, 1 or r would come to stand between two 
consonants, or where they would be final and preceded by a consonant, ] and r become 
syllabic (83) and the syllable is thus maintained. Syllabic 1] is represented by ul, 
syllabic r by er (172, 3). The development of such intercalary vowels as w before 1 
and e before r is called Anaptyxis (172). Thus, *sacri-déts (cf. sacri-legium) 
became first *sacrd6ts by syncope, then sacerd6s, Ariest; by anaptyxis; * acribus 
(cf. Acri-monia, pungency) first became *2crbus then Acerbus, pungent ; *agri- 
los (267, cf. agri-cola, farmer) became first *agrlos, then *agerlos, and 
finally, by assimilation of ther to 1 (166, 7), agellus, siad/ feld ; from * dis-ficilter 
(adverb from dis- and facilis) arose * difficlter and difficulter, with difficulty. 
The nominative. sg. of the following words is to be explained thus. ager (451) was 
originally * agros (cf. Greek dypos), which changed successively to * agrs, *agers, 
and ager (for the loss of -s see 171, 1 and 3). Similarly *acris, passing through 
the stages of *acrs, *acers, became Acer (627), and *famlos by way of *famls, 
*famuls, became famul (455), to which later the common ending of nouns of the 
o-declension was added, giving famulus. 


112. APHAERESIS. Aphaeresis hardly occurs in literary Latin. In the pronoun 
iste the initial i is sometimes dropped (667); this loss implies an accented ultima 
94). A trace of prehistoric aphaeresis is found in the prefix po- for * apo (Greek 
amé) in pond, J glace, for po-s(i)nb (111, a). 


113. ApocorE. Under the same conditions under which a medial vowel was 
syncopated, the final vowel of a word which stood in close union with the following 
word, as a preposition with its noun, was lost. In this way *peri (Greek 7epi) be- 
came per; *apo (Greek a76) became ap, ab (164, 2); *eti (Greek é7-) became et. 
Similarly the final -e of the enclitics -ce, -ne, of, and -ne interrogative was lost: 
* si-ce became Sic, so; * qui-ne, quin, why not; habésne, haben, ast thou ; 
the imperatives dic, say, diic, /ead, and fac, do, stand for earlier dice, diice, 
face (346); the shortened form em for eme (imperative of emere, fake) has been 
turned into an interjection (1149). In the same way nec arose by the side of ne- 
que; ac by the side of atque (158). Final -e has also been dropped in the 
nominative sg. of a number of polysyllabic neuter stems in -ali and -ri (546): as, 
animal, animal, for *animale, exemplar, fattern, for *exemplare. See 
536 537- It must, however, be remembered that in most of the cases given the loss 
of a final vowel would also result from elision (119) before the initial vowel of the 
following word. 


COMBINATION OF ADJACENT VOWELS. 


114. H1tatus. A succession of two vowel sounds not making a 
diphthong is called Hzaz¢us. 


When in the formation of words by means of suffixes or prefixes or 
through the loss of an intervening consonant, two vowels come into con- 
tact within a word we speak of zwternal hiatus; the term external hiatus 
comprises those cases where, in connected discourse, the final vowel of one 
word comes into contact with the initial vowel of the following word. For 
the latter kind, see 2474. 
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115. The treatment of vowels in internal hiatus is four-fold: (1.)’ 
The hiatus may remain; (2.) the two vowels may be fused into one 
(Contraction); (3.) one of the two vowels may be dropped (£7dzszon) , 
aad (4.) the two vowels may be combined into a diphthong. 


116. HIArus is maintained (a.) between two adjacent vowels the second 
of which is long and accented (according to the classical accentuation): as, 
coégi, / forced, and coactus, forced (937); but cdgd (118, 3). For coepi, 
instead of coépi, 7 degan, see 120. 


(4.) In many prepositional compounds when the members were still felt 
to be independent: as, praeesse (the contracted form praesse is found in 
inscriptions); déerunt, ‘hey will be wanting, by the side of dérunt; coa- 
lésc6, grow together (the contracted form c6lésc6 appears in Varro) ; 
cooptare, codpt, cooperi6, / cover up (by the side of rare cOptare, co- 
perire); coitus, meeting, by the side of coetus (120). 


(c.) A comparatively large number of vowel combinations remain un- 
changed: as ea and ea in eam, 4er, and mea, dy my (fem. sing.) ; ia and ia in 
maria, seas, viatbris, of the traveller; ua and ua in bélua, monster, 
sua, through her (fem. sg.); i€ in quiés, gvée¢ ; ué in lu€s, pestilence ; ei 
in mei, of me ; ui in tui, of thee ; eS in mes, dy my (masc..sing.). 


117. SYNIZESIS. In these combinations the first vowel is sometimes 
made unsyllabic (83). This is called syzzzesis (2499) and is not rare in 
poets, being often the only means of adapting a word to the requirements 
of certain metres. Thus, fortuitus (__ U __ %) must appear in a hexame- 
ter as fortvitus (fortyitus). See 2499, 2503. 


118. CONTRACTION. (1.) Two like vowels may unite in one long vowel ; 
rapidity of utterance was favourable to such fusion. In compounds, the 
desire to keep the members distinct often prevented it. So always ném6, 
nobody, for *neems6 from *ne-hem6, eo man (for the loss of h, see 58, 150; 
for e in *hemG, see 144); and by the side of the open forms, nil from nihil, 
nothing; veméns from veheméns, vafid (connected with the verb vehd) ; 
rarely dérunt, ¢hey will be wanting, and désse, to be wanting, for déerunt, 
déesse; déléram, / had destroyed, from *déléeram for déléveram (for 
the loss of v, see 153), see 890; passim, of paces, for passuum (591). 


(2.) A diphthong absorbs the following vowel: as, praetor, older prai- 
tor, praetor, from *prai-itor, zo goes before; inscriptions show praerunt 
for praeerunt, they wll be before; for praebére, to furnish, the open form 
praehibére occurs in Plautus (1004). 


(3.) If two unlike vowels are contracted at all, they usually unite in the 
long sound of the first vowel. Thus, o and a yield 6: as, cOgd, / force, 
from co-ag6; cdgit6, 7 think, from co-agit6. Similarly Varro has cé- 
léscat, 7¢ may combine, for co-aléscat. oande yield 6: as, prémé6, bring 
out, COm+d, put up, for pro-emS, co-em6 (953). € anda yield €: as, dégo, 
7 pass away, from dé-agé (937). i and e in the termination of the vocative 
of -io- stems probably contracted to -i; as fili from *filie, 459. But in 
denominative (365) and other verbs of the first conjugation 4 and 6 contract 
into 6: as,am6, J dove, from *ama-6 (cf. Greek tiud-w) 3; and 4 and & into 
€: as, am€s, thou mayest love, for *ama-és. 
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11g. Existon. Only rarely the first of two successive vowels is dropped: as, 
nillus, 0, for * ne-Tllus; likewise the final vowel of the first member of nominal 
compounds: as, Multangulus, with many corners, for *multi-angulus (cf. 
multi-cavus, with many holes); flexanimus, heart-rending, for * flexi- 
animus (cf. flexi-pés, with bent fcet). 


120. COMBINATION INTO DIPHTHONGS. The union of two successive vowels 
into a diphthong is equally rare: o and i are combined to oi, oe, in coetus, meeting, 
by the side of the open form coitus (116, 4) ; the perfect coepi (812), / degan, owes 
its diphthong oe to forms in which the e was short and unaccented, such as the rare 
present forms Coepio for c6-Episd (813); for co€pi ($13, 863) would have remained 
unchanged (116,@), neuter, with the accent on the e, was pronounced as three 
syllables, later €u became diphthongal; neutiquam with synizesis (117) of e. 
e and 1 sometimes contract to éi in réi (601, 602) and in deinde, déin in the 
classic poets. 


LENGTHENING. 


I2I. COMPENSATIVE LENGTHENING. When certain groups of 
consonants are simplified by the dropping of a consonant, its time is 
absorbed by a preceding short vowel, which thereby becomes long. 
This is called Compensation. In many cases compensative lengthen- 
ing is due to the loss of a preliterary sonant 8 (170, 2): as, 


canus, gray, from *casnus (cf. cas-cus, very old). See for other cases 
of this lengthening, 170, 5, quini, for *quincni; 170, 6, igndscd, for *in- 
- gndsco. 
122. INDUCED LENGTHENING. Before certain groups of con- 
sonants short vowels have a tendency to become long: as, 


(2.) The prefixes in- and con- before s or f lengthened their vowels in 
classical Latin (Cic. O. 159): as, insanus, mad; infélix, uxhappy ; con- 
suévit, ke grew used to; confécit, ke accomplished. Elsewhere also the 
vowel before ns and nf appears to have been lengthened: as, fons, fountain ; 
pénsus, weighty (Gell. 9, 6); forénsis, forensic ; cEnsor, censor ; ménsa, 
table; ménsis, mouth; Valéns; Cléméns; the o of insons, guiltless, 
however, is marked as short by the grammarian Probus. 

(2.) A similar lengthening of the vowel before nc followed by t or 
S appears : as, iinctus, anointed, from unguG (Gell. 9, 6) ; itinctus, jozned, 
from iungd (954), conitinx, spouse, genit. coniugis (472); quinctus, 
fifth, whence quintus (170, 4) and quinque, ve, derive their 1; sanctus, 
hallowed. 

(c.) Spellings like sIGNvM, ségz (well supported in inscriptions), and 
DIGNE, worthily (less well supported) show that i was at times lengthened 
before gn. The grammarian Priscian demands this lengthening for all 
vowels preceding the ending -gnus, -gna, -gnum. 

(Z.) A lengthened vowel before r followed by a consonant is also certain 
for some words like 6rd6, order ; forma, shape. 

(e.) Some speakers appear to have lengthened the vowel of prepositions 
like con-, sub-, ob-, in the compounds of iaci6 (104, ¢); as Sbicit. This 
practice, which is disapproved by Gellius (4, 17), probably arose from the 
transfer by analogy of the quantity of the first syllable in forms like con- 
ieciant (940) to that of the shortened form. Inthe same way the occasional 
spelling CONIVNX, spouse, for conitinx, may owe its long 6 to the analogy of 
cGiunx, COIVGI (170, 6). 
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(7) Many verb stems ending in -g have a long vowel in the past parti- 
ciple before the suffix -to-: as, téctus, covered, from tego (916); tactus, 
touched, from tangd (925); pactus, fixed, from pang6d (925); fictus, 
moulded, from fingd (954); pictus, Zazuted, from pingd. The evidence for 
4 in maximus is very scanty: one case of A with the apex (29, 3) in a faulty 
inscription. 

(g.) Of the induced lengthenings enumerated above, only those given in 
(a.) és) (7) seem to have been universal in classical Latin. The rest appear 
to have been local peculiarities, which, while making inroads upon the 
literary language, never gained full recognition. ; 


123. (1.) ANALOGICAL LENGTHENING. In noun stems in -o the stem vowel is 
lengthened in the genitive plural -Grum (449, 462), by analogy to the stems in -@ 
(435): as, servGrum, of s/aves, like ménsarum, of tadles. For other cases see 
122,2% 


(2.) METRICAL LENGTHENING. On the lengthening of a vowel (or a syllable) 
under the influence of verse-ictus, see 2505. 


SHORTENING. 


124. A vowel originally long is regularly shortened in classi- 
cal Latin before another vowel, even though an h intervene: as, 


taced, / am silent, from the stem tacé- (365); seorsum, apart, deor-. 
sum, downward, from sé(v)orsum, dé(v)orsum (153). 


125. In simple words a diphthong occurs before a vowel only in one or two proper 
names: as, Gnaeus, Annaeus, in which it remains long, and in Greek words. 
But the diphthong ae of the prefix prae is sometimes shortened before a vowel: as, 
praéacitus; pradeeunt; praehibed; hence prehendo for * prae-hend6. 
Sometimes it coalesces with a following vowel: as, praeoptavisti. 


126. An increased tendency to shorten a long vowel before another vowel can be 
traced in the history of the language: thus, classical fui, / was, for Plautus’s fii 
(750); clued, / am called, for Plautus’s cliied; perfect pluit, # rained, for 
Varro’s pliit (cf. pliivit, 823, 947); pius, Aiows, for Ennius’s pius; see also 765. 


127. But even in classical Latin there are cases where a 
vowel before another vowel remains long: thus, 


(1.) Regularly, the i of f15, 7 am made, except before -er-, as in fierem 
(788, 789). 

(2.) In dius, godly, for divus (153), and the old ablatives diti, di6, open 
sky (used only in the expression sub dit, sub di6, i. e. sub divd). 

(3.) In the ending &i of the genitive and dative sg. of stems in -€- (601) 
when an i precedes: as, diéi, of a day, aciéi, of the battle line, but rei, of the 
thing, for older réi. 

(4). It may be mentioned here that réi is said to occur in verse 6 times (Plaut. 
G. 2, Lucr. G. 2, D. 2); rei 9 times (Plaut. G. 2, Ter. G. 4, D. 1, Juv. G. 1, Sulp. 
Apoll. G. 1) ; réi 27 times (Plaut. G. 2, D. 3, Enn. D. 1, Ter. G. 9, D. 8, Lucil. G. 
1, D. 1, Lucr. G. 2). fid@i G. 3 times (Plaut., Enn., Lucr.) ; fide1 11 times (Enn. 
D. 1, Man. G. 2, D.1, Sil. G. 4, D. 1, Juv. G. 2); fidei 5 times (Ter. G. 1, D. 3, 
Hor. 1). €i 35 times (Plaut. 18, Ter. 8, Lucr. 9); ei some 17 times (Plaut. 12, 
Ter. 2, German. 1, Ter. Maur. 2); @1 23 times (Plaut. 11, Ter. 8, Lucil. 3, Cat. 1). 
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(5.) Gaius retains its 4 before the vowel i: thus, Gaius (trisyllabic). 

(6.) In the pronominal genitives in -fus (618), the quantity of i varied. 
The older dramatists use 1; later, i was shortened, but variations in its quan- 
tity seem to have continued until long after the end of the republic; Cicero, 
DO. 3, 183, measures illius ; Quintilian 1, 5, 18 tinius; the grammarian 
Priscian prescribes -ius for all except alterius, which should always have i, 
and utrius, in which the i is common (30). In verse the i is often short, 
except in neutrius; utriusque has always short i. 

(7.) The penult is long in the endings -ai, -dis, -6i, -dis, and -éi, -@is, 
from stems in -dio-, -dio-, and -io- (458) or -ia- (437): as, Gai, Bai, 
Pdmpéi, plébéi: Gais, BGis, Pompéis, plébéis, Bais; aulai, pictai. 

(8.) Diana has I as often as 1. ohé has 6; éheu has & in comedy, other- 
wise €. 

(g.) In many Greek words a long vowel comes before another vowel; as, aér, 
Aenéas, Médéa. But early importations from Greek followed the general rule and 
shortened the vowel: as, platéa (wAareta), balinéum, balnéum (fadaveiov), 

128. A long vowel preceding unsyllabic i or u followed by a consonant is short- 
ened: as, gauded for * gduded (cf. gavisus, 111); claudo for claudo6 (cf. 
clauis, 111). 

Similarly a long vowel (unless long by contraction: as, niintius, 111, a, 
cOntiG) preceding a liquid or nasal followed by a consonant is shortened : as, synco- 
pated ardus from aridus (111), habentem, from the stem habé-. For cases of 
induced lengthening of the vowel before n followed by certain consonants, see 122. 


129. IAMBIC SHORTENING. The law of iambic shortening (2470) 
produced a number of important changes: thus, 


(1.) In old dramatic verse iambic words (U _) often shorten the long 
vowel. The poets after Plautus and Terence preserve the long vowel. 

(a.) Nouns; G. eri, boni, preti. D. cani, ero, malo. L. domi, heri. 
Ab. levi, manu, domo, bona, fide. Plural: N. fores, viri. D., Ab. bonis. 
Ac. foris, viros, bonas. (4.) Verbs: eo, volo, ago; ero, dabo; vides; 
loces; voles; dedi, dedin; roga, veni; later poets sometimes retain cave, 
vale, and vide. .The vowel may also be shortened when -n (1503) is added and s 
is dropped before -n (170, 2): rogan, abin ; viden is also retained by later poets. 

(2.) In a few pyrrhic words (UV) in -i, which were originally iambic 
(UW _), the poets in all periods retained final -i at pleasure: these are, 

mihi, tibi, sibf; ibf, ubY; also alicubf. The i of bi is always short in 
nécubi and sicubi, and usually in ubinam, ubivis, and ubicumque; ibidem 
is used by the dramatists, ibidem in hexameter. ubique has always i. 

130. The following instances show that this law operated in prose 
speech also: 


(1.) In iambic words of the a- declension (432) the final -4 of the nomi- 
native singular was shortened; hence *equa became equa, mare. From 
these iambic words short final -a spread so that all Stems in -a- shorten the 
final 4 of the nom. sg. (434). 

(2.) The final -a in the nominative plural of neuter nouns of the o- 
declension (446), which appears in triginta, ¢4zrty, was likewise shortened, 
first in iambic words like iuga, yofes, bona, goods, then everywhere (461). 

(3-) This law explains the short final vowel in homo (2442) by the side of 
sermo (2437, ¢) and similar cases, like the adverbs modo, cito (2442), bene, male 
(2440). In the same way arose the short final o of the first person in conjugation 
(2443): as, volo, dabo, dixero by the side of scribd; so also viden for vidén 
(129, 15 170, 2). 
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(4.) Of imperatives only puta, used adverbially (2438, c), ave, have (805; 
Quint. 1, 6, 21; but Martial scans havé) as a salutation and cave, used as an 
auxiliary (1711), show the short final vowel in classical Latin. Elsewhere the long 
vowel has been restored, as ama, moné (845). 
rr (5-) According to this rule caléfaci6, mal€dicé changed to calefacid, male- 

icd. 

131t. A long final vowel is shortened when an enclitic is added to the 
word: as siquidem from si ; quoque from qué. 


132. A long vowel is regularly shortened, in the classical period, 
before final -t and -m and, in words of more than one syllable, also 
before final r and 1, 


Thus, soror, szster, for Plautus’s sorGr, from the stem sorGr- (487) ; 
titar, / may use, for Plautus’s iitar (cf titaris); bacchanal for Plautus’s 
bacchanal; animal, exemplar from the stems anim4l- (530) and ex- 
emplar- (537); but the long vowel is retained in the monosyllables fir, 
thief, SOl, sun; p6nébat, re Placed, for Plautus’s pénébat (cf. p6nébas) ; 
itibet, 4¢ commanded, for Plautus’s iibét ; eram, / was, but eras; r€éxerim, 
Ll may have ruled, but réxeris (877); -um in the genitive plural of -o- stems 
is for -tim (462); ménsam, /ad/e, for *ménsam from the stem mens4-; 
rem, from ré- (rés), spem from spé- (spés). 


TRANSFER OF QUANTITY. 


133. (1t.) In a few cases the length of the vowel has been transferred to 
the following consonant, the length of which is then indicated by doubling 
it (81): as, littera for litera, LEITERAS: Iuppiter for Itipiter; parricida 
for pari-cida, murder of a member of the same clan (* paro-, member of a 
clan, Doric wads, a relative); cuppa for ctipa, darre/. The legal formula si 
paret, ¢f zt appear, was vulgarly pronounced si parret (Festus). 


(2.) Since the doubled unsyllabic i (i) between vowels (23; 166, 9; 
153, 2) is commonly written single, the vowel preceding it is often errone- 
ously marked long: as, 4i6 wrongly for aid, z. ¢. aii6, 7 say; maior 
wrongly for maior, z.e. maijor, greater ; péior wrongly for peior, z.¢. peiior, 
worse ; Gius, of him, ciius, of whom, huius, of 47m, all wrongly for eius, 
cuius, huius z.¢. ejius, cujius, huijus (153, 2). In all these words the 
first syl/able was long but not the vowel. 


VARIATIONS OF QUANTITY. 


134. (1.) In some foreign proper names and in a very few Latin words the quan- 
tity of a vowel varied. Vergil has Sychaeus and Sychaeus within six verses; 
also Asia and Asia, Lavinium and Lavinius; so also gl6mus (Lucr.), glo- 
mus (Hor ); c6turnix (Plaut., Lucr.), coturnix (Ov.). 

(2.) Sometimes such variations in vowel quantity are only apparent: thus, the occa- 
sional long final -é of the active infinitive (dar€, prOmeré) has probably a different 
origin from the usual -€. For metrical lengthening, see 2505. 


QUANTITATIVE VOWEL GRADATION. 


135. The same stem often shows a long vowel in some of its forms and 
a short vowel in others. In most cases these variations of quantity were 
not developed on Latin soil but inherited from a much earlier period. Such 
old inherited differences in vowel quantity are called guantitative vowel 
gradation. 
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Vowel Change. [ 136-143. 


(1.) Instances of this are pro for * prod (149; cf. pr6desse) and pro- (Greek 
mp6); n@ and ne- in nescius; the couples rego, /ru/e, r€xi; vehd, / draw, 
véxi; venid, / come, véni, where the long vowel is characteristic of the perfect 
stem (862); vocd, /cal/, and v6x voice; rego, / rule, and r€x, rudcr; lego, / 
read, and léx, dill; seded, / sit, and sédés, seat; fidés, conjidence, and f1d6, 
I trust ; dux (cf. ducis), /eader, and dticd, / /ead, where verb and noun are differ- 
entiated by the quantity of the root vowel; and many others. 


(2.) Sometimes the reduction of the vowel in certain forms amounts to complete 
loss, as in the adverbial ending -is- in magis (346, 363) compared with the compara- 
tive suffix -ios, -ids (Nom. -ior, Genit. -id1ris); in the oblique cases of the stem 
carOn- (nomin. sg. card, 497), where the suffix becomes -n- (545), genitive 
car-n-is ; in the suffix -ter, which becomes -tr- in all cases but the nom. sg.(pater, 
patris, etc., 470, 487) ; in the feminine -tr-i-c- to the suffix -tor-; but the nom. 
sing. Caecilis (465) for Caecilios is probably due to syncope. 


QUALITATIVE VOWEL CHANGES. 


136. (1.) i before an r which goes back to an earlier voiced s (154) was 
changed to e: as, cineris, of ashes, for *cinisis, from the stem cinis (491) ; 
Falerii, for *Falisii, cf. Falis-cus; (formed like Etrtiria, for *Etrisia, 
cf. Etritis-ci). 


(2) In the nominative singular of compounds like itidex, judge (from itis and 
dicere), comes, companion (from com, with, and ire, go), the i of the second 
member of the compounds is changed to e (470) after the analogy of words like 
artifex, a7tisan, etc. (107, @). 


137. e before -gn- became i: as, ilignus, from the stem ilec- (cf. Ilex). 


138. e before the guttural nasal (62) followed by a guttural mute was changed 
toi: as, septingenti, from septem; singuli, from the stem sem- in semel 
(for the assimilation of m see 164, 3); Obtingd (925), / attain, for *6btengsd 
(104, c) from *ob-tang6 (104, ¢). 


139. A similar change took place in the group -enl- which became first -inl- 
and then -ill-: as, *signilum, diminutive of signum (for 1, see 122, ¢), first 
changed by syncope (111) from *signilum to *signlum, then to *sigenlum 
(172, 3), then to *siginlum, and finally to sigillum.” 


140. o before nc became u: as, homunculus, manikin for *homonculus, 
from the.stem homon- (485); nuncupa@re, zame, for *n6n-cupare (n6n- for 
nobm- (164, 3) = syncopated n6men); hunc, 4im, for *¥honc, from hom-ce 
(662). 


141. © before 1 followed by any consonant save | was changed to u: as, cultus, 
tilled, for *coltus, from colere ; multa, fixe, for old Latin molta. But o before 
ll is retained: as, collis, 227/. 


142. e before guttural 1 (60) was changed to 0: as, solvd, / uxdo, from *se= 
lud (se-, as in se-cordia, luG = Greek Avw); Culmen, Zof, for *celmen, from 
*cell6 in ex-cell6; vol6, / wish, for *velO; but e is preserved before dental 1 
(60): as in velle, velim (773). Before 1 followed by any consonant save 1 this o 
changes to u (141): as, vult. 


143. In a number of words, notably in voster, your, vorsus, turned, vortex, 
eddy, and votare, forbid, the forms with o were replaced, about the second century 
B.C. by forms with e : as, vester, versus, vertex, vetare (Quint. 1, 7, 25). 


237.4 


144-149. | Words: Sound. 


ASSIMILATION. 


144. In a few cases a vowel is influenced by the vowel of a neighbouring 
syllable: as, 


nisi, «a/ess, for *nesi; iis, for eis, to them (671, 674); dii, diis, gods, for 
dei, deis (450); nihil, zotzizg,for *nehil ; hom6, maz, tor *hemG (cf. némG, 
from ne-hem4, 118); see also 104, 2; 105, z. 


QUALITATIVE VOWEL GRADATION. 


145. The same stem often shows different vowels in different forms. In 
most of these cases this difference was inherited from a very early period 
and continued in the Latin. Such old inherited variation of the quality of 
the stem-vowel is called gualitative vowel gradation. ‘The qualitative vari- 
ations may be accompanied by quantitative changes (135). 


Often the verb and the noun are thus distinguished by different vowels: as, teg6, 

/ cover, and toga, @ garment, toga; precor, / deg, and procus, szitor, cf. Eng- 
lish Zo sing and a song, to bind, and a bond. ‘The different tenses of some verbs show 
a like gradation: as, capi6, / take, cC€pi; facid, / make, f€ci, cf. English / sing, 
Isang; I bring, { brought. ‘The same occurs in derivation: as doced, / teach, by 
the side of decet ; noced, / arm, by the side of nex (nec-s). The two vowels 
which occur most frequently in such gradation are € and O: as in stems in <O-, 
domine, dominus (for COnUnes), as variable vowel (824); genos (genus, 
107, ¢) in the nom, sg. by the side of *genes- in the oblique cases (gen. generis 
for *genesis, 154); honGs by the side of hones- in hones-tus; modus, meas- 
ure, for *modos (originally a neuter -s- stem like genus (487, 491), but trans- 
eee later to the -O- declension), by the side of modes- in modes-tus, seemtly. 
ee 187, 


» 


(s.) CONSONANT CHANGE. 


146. In a number of words which belong more or less clearly to the 
stem of the pronoun quo- (681), cu- (157), the initial c has disappeared 
before u: as, 


uter, which of the two, ubi, where, unde, whence (711). For the conjunction 
ut, uti, ¢4at, connection with this pronominal stem is much more doubtful. The 
C- appears in the compounds with si and né: as, si-cubi (cf. si-quidem, si- 
quand6), si-cunde, né-cubi, ne-cunde, ne-cuter. 


147. d varies in a few words with 1: as old Latin dacruma, Zea, for later 
lacrima; dingua, fongue, for later lingua; odor, smell, by the side of oled, 
L smell, 


148. Very rarely, before labials, final d of the preposition ad varies with r: as, 
old Latin arfuérunt, they were present, for later adfuérunt (2257); arvor- 
sum, against, for advorsum. The only instances of this in classical Latin are 
arbiter, zmpire, and arcéss6 (970), / sz«mmon, which shows r before a guttural. 


149. (1.) Final d after a long vowel disappeared in classical Latin: thus, in the 
ablative singular of -a- and -o- stems (426). and in the ablative-accusative forms 
méd, téd, séd (648). The prepositions prd and sé (1417) originally ended in -d 
which is still seen in prddesse, de of advantage, prod-ire, go forth; séd-itio, 
a going-upart, sedition. According to the grammarians, the negative haud pre- 
served its d before vowels, but lost it before consonants (1450). 
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Consonant Change. [150-154. 


(2.) Late inscriptions confuse final -d and -t: as FECID (729), ALIVT for aliud. 
But in very old Latin -d in the third person singular seems to be the remnant of a 
secondary ending (cf. the Greek distinction of primary -ra: and secondary -ro). 


150. In a number of words f varies dialectically with h. In some of these f 
appears to have been original, in others h: as, old Latin fordeum, Jar/ey, for classi- 
cal hordeum ; old Latin haba, dean, for classical faba. ‘The word filum, zhread, 
appears as *hilum in nihil, zothing, for *ne-hilum. 


151. h being a weak sound (58) was often lost between two like vowels, espe- 
cially in rapid utterance: as, nil, zothing, préndere, take, veméEns, rapid, by the 
side of nihil, prehendere, veheme€ns ; and always n€m6, xobody, for *ne- 
hem46, zo man. 


152. In some words h between two vowels is not original, but goes back to a 
guttural aspirate g%. Before consonants this guttural appears: as, vehd, / draw, 
vectus (953) from a stem veghe, trah6, / drag, tractus (953) from a stem 
tragh-. 


153- (1.) V not infrequently disappeared between two like vowels: as, ditior, 
richer, for divitior ; sis (Cic. O. 154), for si vis (774); latrina, for lavatrina; 
finisse, for finivisse ; déléram, for déléveram; and later also in perfect 
forms in which the preceding and following vowel differed: as, amdsse, for ama- 
visse. ‘The abbreviated forms of the perfects in -vi (890) were common in Cicero’s 
(O. 157) and Quintilian’s (1, 6, 17) time. v also disappeared before o in deorsum, 
seorsum. 

(2.) Old and original unsyllabic i (82; 83) disappeared everywhere between 
vowels. Wherever unsyllabic 1 appears between vowels it represents double jj, and 
is the result of the assimilation of g to i (166, 9), or d to j (166, 9), or of the com- 
bination of two j’s: as in ei-jus, quoj-jus (elus, quoius = cuius, 688). See 
23; 166, 9. In all these cases the first 1 joined to the preceding vowel (83) formed 
with it a diphthong, and the syllable is thus long (133, 2). 

(3.) The combinations of unsyllabic (83) yu with the vowel u and of unsyllabic 
i with the vowel i were avoided in classical Latin; see 52. 

(4.) In composition, unsyllabic (82) i after a consonant became syllabic in quo- 
niam, since, for quomjam (164, 5), and etiam, a/so, for etjam (both compounds 
with iam). 


154. In early Latin s between two vowels was voiced (75), and in the 
fourth century B.C. this voiced s changed into r. According to Cicero (Fam. 
9, 21, 2) L. Papirius Crassus, consul in 336 B.c., changed his family name 
Papisius to Papirius. Old inscriptions show frequently s for r: as, ASA, 
altar, AVSELI. This change of intervocalic s tor plays an important part 
in declension, conjugation, and derivation: as, 


Nominative itis, right, genitive iliris; spér6, J hope, derived from spés; 
nefarius, wicked, from nefas; ger6, / carry, froma stem ges- which appears in 
es-si, ges-tus (953); er6, / skall be, from the stem es- in esse; the sub- 
junctive ending -sem in es-sem appears as -rem after vowels: as, starem ; the 
infimtive ending (894, 895) -se in €S-Se appears as -re after vowels: as, legere, 
for *legese, ¢o read, stare, for *stase, Zo stand. Where all oblique cases show 
-r- and only the nominative singular -s, the latter is sometimes changed to -r by 
analogy: as, arbor, free, honor, Aoxour, for original arbds, honds, by analogy 
to the oblique cases arboris, arbori, honGris, honGri, etc. (487, 488). The 
final -s of the prefix dis- follows this rule: as, dir-im6, / take apart, for *dis- 
emo ; but an initial s- of the second member of a compound remains unchanged: 
as, dé-sind, / stop. 
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155-161.] Words: Sound. 


155. Wherever intervocalic s is found in classical Latin it is not original, but 
the result (a.) of earlier -ns-: as, formdsus, 4andsome, for formodnsus (63); 
(4.) of earlier -ss- (170, 7): as, Usus for *fissus, wse (159); Causa, thing, for 
caussa (Quint. 1, 7, 20); or (¢.) it occurs in borrowed words like asinus, ass. 
(d.) There are a few words in which an rina neighbouring syllable seems to have 
prevented the change: as miser, miserable (173). 


_ 156. Before the o described in 142 qu changed to c: as, incola, inhabitant, for 
*inquola, from *inquela ; the stem quel- appears in in-quil-inus, /odger. 


157- As v before u (107, c), so qu was not tolerated before u, but 
changed to c. 


Hence when, about the beginning of our era, the o of quom, wéen, 
sequontur, ¢hey followed, changed to u (107, c), they became cum, secun- 
tur; thus equos but ecus, orse (452); reliquom but RELICVM, the rest ; 
loquor, / speak, but lociitus (978). Much later, in the second century of 
our era, the grammarians restored the qu before u by analogy to those 
forms in the paradigm in which qu came before other vowels: as, sequun- 
tur for secuntur by analogy to sequor, sequeris, sequitur, sequimur, 
sequimini, etc.; equus, equum, for ecus, ecum, by analogy to equi, 
equd, eque, equorum, equis, equos. 


158. qu before consonants or when final changed to c : as, relictus from the 
stem liqu-, /eave (present, linqu6, 938); ac, avd, for *atc, by apocope from at-= 
que; nec, zor, by apocope from neque. See also *torctus (170, 3), quinctus 
(170, 4). 


159. When in the process of early word formation a t was followed by 
another t, the combination tt, unless followed by r, changed to ss: as, 
obsessus, desteged, sat upon, for *obsettus, from *obsed-tus (cf. seded). 
After long vowels, nasals, and liquids this double ss was simplified to s 
(170, 7): as, isus from *it-tus, wsed (cf. titor); scansus, climbed, from 
*scant-tus for *scandtus (cf. scand6). 


In this way arose a suffix -SuS (906, 912) for the past participle of verbs ending 
in a dental, and this spread to other verbs (g12): as M@nsus, stayed, fron. maneo 
(1000), pulsus, pushed, from pell6 (932). The regular participles of these two 
verbs still appear in the derivative verbs mantare and pultare, which presuppose 
the past participles *mantus and *pultus (371). If the double tt was followed by 
r it changed to st: as, assestrix from *assettrix, while *assettor changed to 
assessor. 


160. But wherever the combination tt arose in historical times it re- 
mained unchanged: as, attined; cette, syncopated for cé-d(i)te, i.e. the 
particle ce (93, 3) which is here proclitic, and the imperative date, g7ve. 


161. Initial dv (dw) changed to b, unless the v (Ww) was converted into the corre- 
sponding vowel : as, bis, ¢wice, for *dyis (cf. duo); bidéns for *duidéns, by the 
side of old Latin duidéns with vocalic u: bonus, good, for duonus, by the side of 
trisyllabic duonus; bellum, war, for *dyellum, by the side of duellum with 
vocalic u; bés, ¢wo thirds, tor *du€s (2427). Cicero (O. 153) notes that the 
change of duellum to bellum affected even the proper name Duellius (name of 
the admiral who won the naval victory over the Carthaginians in 260 B Cc.) which was 
changed to Bellius. Plautus always scans dyellum disyllabic with synizesis 


(2503). 
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Consonant Change. [162-16 5. 


CHANGES OF CONSONANT GROUPS. 


162. Many groups of consonants undergo changes in order to facilitate 
their pronunciation in rapid speech. ‘These changes involve (@.) Assimila- 
tion of consonants; (4.) the development of consonantal glides; (c.) the 
loss of one member of the group; and (d.) the development of a vowel 
between the consonants. 


m ASSIMILATION. 

163. Of two successive consonants belonging to different syllables (175), the first 
is, as a rule, assimilated to the second (regressive assimilation), rarely the second to 
the first (progressive assimilation). A consonant may be assimilated, either entirely 
or partially, to another consonant. 

Assimilation is very common in prepositions prefixed to a verb. 


164. PARTIAL ASSIMILATION. (1.) A voiced mute before an unvoiced 
consonant became unvoiced: as, réx, Avg, for *régs (cf. régis); réxi, / 
guided, for *régsi (cf. regd); réctus, guded, for *régtus ; scripsi, J wrote, 
for *scribsi (cf. scribd); scriptus, w77¢én, for *scribtus ; traxi, / dragged, 
for *traghsi, tractus, dragged, for *traghtus (152). The spelling did not 
always conform to this pronunciation: as, urbs, c#¢y, pronounced urps (54) 
but spelled with b by analogy to the oblique cases urbis, urbem, etc. ; 
obtined, / ge/, pronounced optines. 


(2.) An unvoiced mute before a voiced consonant became voiced. The preposi- 
tions ob, ab, sub, for *op, *ap, *sup, owe their final b to their frequent position 
before voiced mutes: as, obdtic6, abdic6, sub divo. The forms *op (still pre- 
served in op-erid, / close, 1019) *ap (preserved in ap-erio, / ofen, 1019; cf. 
Greek amé) and *sup (preserved in the adjective supinus, s#fzue) were then 
crowded out by ob, ab, and sub. 

(3-) Nasals changed their place of articulation to that of the following consonant. 
Thus, dental n before the labials p and b becanie labial m: as, imbib6, / drink ix, 
impended, / hang over. Labial m before the gutturals c and g became guttural 
Nn (62): as, princeps, /ader, singuli, severally (the original labials appear in 
primus, semel (138)); hunc for *homce (662). Labial m before the dentals 
t, d, s became dental n: as, cGnsecr6, / consecrate, from Com (cum) and 
sacr6; tantus, so great, from tam; quondam, oxce, from quom; tandem, 
at length. from tam. But sometimes the etymological spelling was retained: as, 
quamdit, as Jong as. But m does not change to n before t or § in the inflection 
of verbs and nouns, where mt, ms develop into mpt, mps (167): as, sumptus, 
sumpsi, from sims. 

(4.) p and b before n changed to m: as, somnus, s/ee, for *sop-nus (cf. 
sopor); omnis, a//, for *openis (cf. opés); Samnium, for *Sabnium 
(cf. Sabini). 

(5.) m before unsyllabic i (i) became n: as, quoniam (with vocalic i; 153, 4), 
since, for *quoniam from quom iam (1882); coniung6, / join together, for 
*comiungo. ; 

(6.) ¢ between n and I, and before m, changed to g: as, angulus, corzer, with 
anaptyctical (172) vowel u for *anglus, from *anclus (cf. ancus); segmen- 
tum, section, from the stem sec- in secare. 


165. It appears that at a very early period the neighbourhood of a nasal changed 
an unvoiced mute into a voiced one: as, €-mungo, / clean out, by the side of 
miicus ; pang6, / 7x, by the side of pac- in pax, feace (gen. pac-is). 
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166, 167.] Words: Sound. 


166. ENTIRE ASSIMILATION. (1.) One mute is assimilated to another: thus p 
or b to C: as, suc-curré, / assist; t or d to c: as, Sic-cus, dry (cf. sit-is, 
thirst), accipi6, J accept; d to g: as, agglitind, / glue on; t or d to qu: as, 
quicquam, anything ; tor d top: as, appelld, /call; quippe, why? (1690). 

(2.) A mute is assimilated to a spirant: thus, p to f in officina, workshop, for 
*opficina, syncopated form of *opificina ; d to f: as, afferd, J bring hither ; 
when t is thus assimilated to s the result is ss after a short vowel, and Ss after a long 
vowel (170, 7) or when final (171); as, in the -s= perfects, concussi, / shook, for 
*concutsi (concuti6, 961); messul, / mowed, for *metsui (met6, 835); suasi, 
/ advised, for *suatsi (suades, 1000); clausi, / siut,for *clautsi (claud6, 958); 
haesi, / stuck, for haes=si (868) from haer€re, stem haes- (154); in the same way 
possum, I can, for *potsum (cf. pot-est, 752); pr6sum, / am of advantage, 
or *protsum (cf. prod-esse); legéns, reading, for *legents (from the stem 
legent-, cf. genitive legent-is). An s is never assimilated to a following t: as, 
haustus, drained (1014), from the stem haus-, present hauri6 (154). Forms 
like the rare hausurus (Verg.) are made after the analogy of dental stems. 

(3-) One spirant, s, is assimilated to another, f: as, difficilis, dificult, differd, 
lam unlike, from dis and facilis, fer6. 

(4.) A mute is assimilated to a nasal: thus d tom in mamma, woman’s breast, 
from the stem mad- (cf. madeG, 1006); ramus, dranch, ramentum, sflinter, 
from the stem rad-= (cf. rad6, 958) with simplification of the double m after the 
long vowel. dtonin mercéndarius, 4ireling, from the stem mercéde, reward, 
(for mercennarius, see 133, 1); ptom in summus, Aighest, from the stem sup= 
(cf. super). A progressive assimilation of nd to nn belongs to the Oscan dialect, 
and occurs only very rarely in Latin: as, tennitur (Ter.), distennite (Plaut.) See 
9245 950. 
ee One nasal, n, is assimilated to another, m: as immOtus, wxmoved. But 
an m before n is never assimilated: as, amnis, river. 


(6). Mutes or nasals are assimilated to liquids; thus n to 1: as, homullus, 
manikin, for *homon-lus (cf. homun-culus); illus (274); d tol: as, sella, 
seat, for *sed-la from the stem sed- (cf. sede6); caelum, chisel, from the stem 
caed- (cf. caedG) with simplification of the double 1] after the diphthong (170, 7); n to 
r: as, irrud, /rush in ; and with progressive assimilation n toa preceding 1: as, tolld, 
1 lift, for *tolnd (833); fall, / cheat (932); pelld, 7 push (932). But no assimi- 
lation is to be assumed for parricida, which does not stand for patricida (133, 1). 

(7.) One liquid, r, is assimilated to another, 1: as, pellici6, / dead astray (956), 
for *per-licid; agellus, small field, for *agerlos; pillus, c/can, from *pur- 
los (cf. ptirus, clean). 

(8.) A spirant, s, is assimilated to a preceding liquid in velle, wish, for *velse, 
ferre, carry, for *ferse (ne infinitive ending -se appears in es-se, 895) ; facil- 
limus, easiest, for *facilsimus (345); sacerrimus, 4o/iest, for *sacersimus 
(344). But where Is and rs are not original but the result of lightening (170, 3; 10) 
they remain unchanged: as, arsi, / durnt, for *artsi from the stem ard-(cf. arded, 
1000); alsi, / fe/¢ cold, for *alcsi from the stem alg- (cf. alge6, 1000). ; 

(9.) g and d were assimilated to a following unsyllabic 1 (i) the result being 
(153, 2) ii (ij); thus peiior, worse, for *ped-ior, from the stem ped- (532), whence 
also the superlative pessimus for *petsimus (166, 2); maiior, gzveater, for 
*mag-jor (the stem mag- appears in magis); a1i6, J say, for *ag~10 (the stem 
ag-~ appears in ad-ageium, prdd-ig-ium, 219). These forms were pronounced 
by Cicero with doubled j (23), and traces of the spelling with double 11 are still found 
(23), though in common practice only one iis written (153, 2). On the confusion of 
syllabic quantity with vowel quantity in these words, see 133, 2. 


CONSONANTAL GLIDES. 


167. Pronunciation of two successive consonants is sometimes facilitated 
by the insertion of a consonant which serves as a glide. Such insertion is 
not frequent. 
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Consonant Change. [ 168-170. 


In inflection a p was thus developed between m and s, between m and 1, and 
between m and t (elsewhere mt changed to nt, see 164, 3): as, Sumpsi, J Zook, 
sumptus, /aéen, from simere for *stimsi, *stimtus ; and in the corresponding 
forms of cOm6, d@ém5, prdmG (953); exemplum, /attern, for *exemlum 
from the stem em-, ¢ake (cf. eximere, 103, a). 


DISAPPEARANCE. 


168. A word may be lightened by the disappearance of an 
initial, a medial, or a final consonant. 


Disappearance of an initial consonant is sometimes called Aphaeresis, of a medial, 
Syncope, of a final, Apocope. 


169. INITIAL DISAPPEARANCE, (1.) Initial tl changed to 1: as, latus, dorne, 
for *tlatus from toll6 (187, 917). 

(2.) Initial gn changed to n: as, natus, Jorn, for earlier GNATVS from the stem 
en-, gna (187); ndsc6, / find out, for gnOscd, GNOSCIER (897); narus, 
nowing, for the more frequent gnarus, navus, active, for gnavus. Cf. the 

compounds c6-gnatus, cO-gn6sco, I-gnarus, i-gnavus (170, 6) which pre- 
serve the g. But Gnaeus retained its G. 

(3.) Initial d when followed by consonant i (i), disappeared: as, Iovis, Iupiter, 
for *Djovis, *Diiipiter. Where the i was vocalic, d was retained: as, dius. 

(4.) Initial stl- first changed to sl and then to 1: as, Old Latin stlocus, Alace, 
stlis, Zaw-suit (Quint. 1, 4, 16), STLOC, sLIs, classical locus, lis; also latus, 
wide, for *stlatus. That a form *slocus existed is proved by ilic6 (698, 703) 
from *in-slocd, on the spot (170, 2). 


170. MEDIAL DISAPPEARANCE. (1.) C, g, p, and b disappear before s fol- 
lowed by an unvoiced consonant: as, sescenti, six hundred, for *sexcenti from 
sex; illistris, resplendent, for *illiicstris from lticed; discs, / /earn, from 
*dicsc6 for *di-tc-sc6 (834), a reduplicated present from the root dec= (cf. 
decet) like gign6 (from the root gen-), and sid6 (for *si-sd-6, 170, 2, from the 
root sed-, 829). Sometimes prepositions follow this rule: as, asportd, / carry off, 
for *absporté, suscipis, / undertake, for *subscipis (subs formed from sub 
like abs from ab; sub-cipid gives succipiG); occasionally also ecfer6, for 
exferd, J carry out. But more frequently prepositional compounds remain un- 
changed: as, obsctirus, dark; abscéd6, / withdraw. In some words the lost 
consonant has been restored by analogy: as, sextus, séxzh, for *sestus (cf. S€stius) 
after sex; textor, weaver, for *testor after texd. 

(2.) S before voiced consonants was voiced (75) aud is dropped. If a consonant 
precedes the s this is dropped also. In either case the preceding vowel is lengthened. 
Voiced s alone is dropped: as, primus, frst, for *pris-mus (cf. pris-cus); 
canus, gray, for *casnus (cf, caS-cus); adverb p6ne, Jchind, for *posne (cf. 
pos, 1410); dilabi, g/ide apart, for *dislabi; idem, ¢he same, for ISDEM (678); 
ilidex, judge, for iisdex, trédecim, ¢hirteen, for *tr€ésdecim. And with sub- 
sequent shortening of the final syllable (130, 3) abin, goest thou? for abisn(e), 
viden, seest thou? for vidésn(e). Voiced s with the preceding consonant is - 
dropped: as, tradtic6, / /ead across, tran6, J swim across, for transdtcd, 
transn6; but in these prepositional compounds the -ns was often retained: as, 
transmitt6, / send across ; s€ni, six each, for *secsni; s€ménstris, every six 
months, for secsmé€nstris; séviri, the Board of Six, for secsviri; ala, wing, 
for *acsla (cf. ax-illa, Cic. O. 153); mAvol6 (779) for magsvol6 from magis- 
volo, 396; tdles (plural), goiter, for *tonsles (cf. tonsillae, ¢ozsi/s) ; pea: 
pestle, for *pinslum from pinsere, crush; two consonants and voiced s are 
dropped in scala, stair, for *scand-sla (cf. scand6). 
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171.] Words: Sound. 


(3.) ¢ falls away when it stands between a liquid and t, s, m, or n: as, ultus, 
avenged, for *ulctus from ulc-iscor (980); mulsi for *mulcsi from both mul- 
geo, / milk, and mulce6, / stroke ; similarly other stems in =-C and -g (tooo, 1014); 
quernus, oaken, for *quercnus from quercus ; tortus, ¢vrned, tor *torctus 
from torqued (for the change of qu to Cc, see 158); for fortis, dvave, forctis is 
found in old Latin. 

(4.) c drops out when it stands between n and t: as, quintus, 7/¢h, for older 
quinctus (2412), from quinque (for the change of qu toc, see 158; for the long 
iin quinque, see 122, 6). But verbs having stems in -nc or -ng retain the c in 
their past participles: as, vinctus, dousd, from vincire (1014) ; iunctus, Joined, 
from iungere (954). In pastus (965) c has dropped out between s and t. 

(s.) The group -ncn- was simplified to simple -n-, and the preceding vowel was 
isoiheced: as, quini, ve each, for *quince-ni (317); CO-nived, wink and blink, 
for con-cnives. 

(6.) n before gn was dropped and the preceding vowel lengthened: as, 1-gn0s- 
c6, / forgive, for *in-gnGsc6, c6-gnésco, / kzow, for *con-gnosco. In this 
manner (170, 5; 6) arises a form c6- by the side of Con= (122, ¢): as, CO-necto, 
c6-nubium, c6-ligatus (Gell. 2, 17, 8). 

(7-) In the imperial age, ss after long vowels and diphthongs was regularly changed 
to s: as, Clausi, / closed; Usus, used (166, 2); but always ésse, ¢o eat (769) ; 11 
changed to 1 after diphthongs: as, caelum, c/ise/ (166, 6) 3; also when preceded by 
i and followed by i: as, villa, country-place, but vilicus (adject.) ; mille, ¢hou- 
sand, but milia (642). Elsewhere 1] was retained after long vowels: as, paillus 
(166, 7), clean; rallum, ploughshare, from rad6 with suffix -lo- (209). In 
Cicero’s time (Quint. 1, 7, 20) the spelling was still caussa (155, 2), #atter , Cassus 
(930), fallen ; divissi6 (cf. 912), division. Vergil also, according to Quintilian, 
retained the doubled consonants, and the best manuscripts of both Vergil and Plautus 
frequently show ll and ss for later ] and s, as do inscriptions: as, PROMEISSERIT, 
he might have promised (49 B.C.); ACCVSSASSE, ¢o have accused. 

(8.) After a long vowel d was dropped before consonant u (v): as, SVAViS, 
sweet, for *svadvis from svad- (cf. svaded). 

(9.) f before st was dropped: as, tostus, voasted (1004) for *torstus from the 
stem tors-~ (cf. torred with assimilated -rs-, 166, 8). 

(10.) -rts- changed to -rs: as, arsi, / burnt, for *artsi(1000). -rcsc- changed 
to -sc-: as, posco, / demand, for *porcscG (834). 

(11.) In ipse, se/f, for *is-pse, an s has disappeared before «ps- 
wee d (t) disappears between r and c: as, cor-culum for cord(i)-culum 


(275). 


171. FINAL DISAPPEARANCE. (1.) A word never ends in a doubled consonant: 
as, eS for *es-s, thou art, which Plautus and Terence still scan as a long syllable ; 
and the following cases of assimilation: ter for *terr from *ters (cf. terr-uncius, 
a quarter of an 4S, a farthing, 1272, for *ters-uncius, 166, 8); far, spelt, for 
*farr, from *fars (489) ; fel, ga//, for *fell, from *fels (482); in miles, soldier, 
for *miless from *milets (cf. Gen. militis, 477) the final syllable is still long in 
Plautus. hoc, ¢his, for *hocc from *hod-c(e) (the neuter *hod from the stem 
ho-, as istud, illud (107, c) from isto-, illo) counts as a long syllable even in 
classical poetry. 


(2.) No Latin word can end in two explosives: thus, final t is dropped in lac, 
milk (478); final d in cor, “eart (476). 

(3-) When final s was preceded by r or 1, it was assimilated to these liquids, and 
final rr and 1] were then simplified tor and 1. See the examples under (1). Wherever 
final -rs and -Is appear they are not original but the result of the disappearance of an 
intervening consonant: as, puls, ottage, for *pults (533) ; pars, Aart, for *parts 
(533) ; all with syncope (111) of the vowel i in the nominative sg. 
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Consonant Change. — [172-174. 


(4.) Original final ns was changed to s and the preceding vowel was lengthened : 
as, sanguls, d/ood (2452), for *sanguins from the stem sanguin- (486). Wher- 
ever final -ns appears it is not original but the result of the disappearance of an inter- 
vening consonant: as, feréns, carrying, for *ferents, from the stem ferent-; 
frons, foliage, for *fronds, from the stem frond-. 

(3.) A dental mute before final s is dropped: as, hérés, hezr, for *hér€ds (475); 
virtiis, virtue, for *virtiits (477); nox, night, for *nocts (533); a labial or gut- 
tural mute is retained: as, fornax (x =cs), furnace, from the stem forndc- (531); 
léx, Jaw, from the stem lég- (472); urbs, czty, from the stem urb- (480); ops 
from the stem op-, help (480). 


DEVELOPMENT OF AN ANAPTYCTICAL VOWEL. 


172. Certain consonant groups, notably those containing a liquid, are 
sometimes eased by the insertion of a vowel which develops between the 
consonants. This is called Axaptyxis (Greek dvarticcew, unfold). It is 
the opposite of syncope of vowels (110, 111). 


(1.) The suffix -clo- (242), changed to -culo-, being thus no longer distin- 
guishable from the diminutive suffix -culo- (267): as, poculum, cz, for p6clum 
(Plaut.); vehiculum, carriage, for vehiclum (Plaut.). But -clo~ is more 
common in Plautus than -culo-, especially after long vowels. The suffixes -blo- 
(245), and -bli- (294) always show the anaptyctical vowel. Its colour depends on 
the nature of the 1 (60): as, stabulum, resting-place; stabilis, steady. The group 
-ngl- also changes to -ngul- : as, angulus (164, 6). 

(2.) In words borrowed from the Greek an unfamiliar sequence of consonants was 
so lightened; as, mina, mina, for *mna (uva); and in Old Latin drachuma 
(Plaut.) for later drachma, drachma (Spaxnn); techina, ¢rick, from Greek téxvn ; 
‘Tecuméssa for Tecméssa (Téxnyoca), 

(3-) Before syllabic (83) 1 and r a vowel is developed (111, 4): as, incertus, 
uncertain, for *incytus; facultas, cafadility, for facltas. Likewise before 
syllabic n (139). 

DISSIMILATION. 


173. (1.) To avoid the repetition of the same liquid in successive syllables 1 is 
sometimes changed to r: as, caeruleus, séy-b/ue, for *caeluleus, from caelum ; 
Parilia, by the side of Palilia, from Palés; the suffix -clo- appears as -cro- 
after an 1: as, lavacrum, éa¢h, simulacrum, émage (241); the suffix -4li- 
under like conditions changes to -ari-"; as, molare, of a mié/ (313), but augurale, 
of an augur, 

(2.) In a few cases repetition is avoided by dropping the sound once: as, prae- 
stigiae, jugeglery, for praestrigiae. This also applies to the spirant s followed 
by a consonant, a combination which is not tolerated in successive syllables: as in the 
reduplicated perfects steti, for *stesti ; spopondi, for *spospondi (859), where 
the second syllable, and in quisquiliae, sweefsings, for *squisquiliae, where the 
first syllable was lightened. 


CHANGES WITHIN COMPOUNDS. 


174. The final syllable of the first member of compounds (181) some- 
times undergoes certain changes by analogy to other compounds : 


(1.) The final -@ of €@-stems, by analogy to the more frequent -o-stems, usually 
changed to -o, which in atonic syllables became -i (105): as, Zli-ger, winged, for 
*alo-ger from ala-. 

(2.) Stems in -on- substitute -o- for -on- by analogy to the -o-stems: as, 
homi-cida, murderer, for *homo-cida (105) from homon- (Nom. homS). 

(3.) Some stems in -s substitute -o- by analogy to the -o-stems: as, foedi- 
fragus, freaty-breaking, for *foedo-fragus from the stem foedos- (Nom. 
foedus, Gen. foederis; 154). 
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175-183. | Words: Sound. 


SYLLABUES. 


175. A word has as many syllables as it has separate vowels 
or diphthongs. The last syllable is called the U/tima ; the last 
syllable but one is called the Penult; the last syllable but two 
is called the Antepenult. 

176. The quantity of single sounds (e. g. the quantity of a vowel) must 


be carefully distinguished from the quantity of the group of sounds or the 
syllable of which the single sound forms a part. 


LENGTH OF SYLLABLES. 


177. A syllable is long if its vowel is long, or if its 


vowel is followed by two consonants or by x or Z: as, 


diicébas ; volvunt. In diicébas both the vowels and the syllables are 
long; in volvunt the vowels are short, but the syllables are long; in cases 
like the last the syllables (not the vowels) are said to be long by position. h 
does not count as a consonant (58) and qu (or qv, 27) has the valve of a 
single consonant only: thus, in adhtic and aqua the first syllable is short. 

178. In prose or old dramatic verse a syllable with a short vowel before 
a mute or f followed by lor r is not long: as tenebrae. In other verse, 
however, such syllables are sometimes regarded as long. In compounds 
such syllables are long in any verse: as obruit. 


LOSS OF SYLLABLES. 


179. The first of two successive syllables which begin with the same 
sound is sometimes lost. This is called Haplology. 

Thus, seémodius for sémimodius, alfa bushel; calamitosus for *ca- 
lamitatésus, from the stem calamitat- (262) and suffix -oso- (336); volunta- 
rius, for voluntatarius (262, 309); cOnsuétiids, for cOnsuétitudsd (264). See 
also 255; 379 


B. FORMATION. 


180. FoRMATION is the process by which stems are formed 
from roots or from other stems. 

181. A word containing a single stem is called a Simple word: as, 
magnus, great, stem magno-; animus, sow/, stem animo-. A word con- 
taining two or more stems is called a Compound word: as, magnanimus, 
great-souled, stem Magnanimo-. 

182. Most inflected words consist of two parts: a stem, which is 
usually a modified root (195), and an inflection ending: thus, in ductori, 
for a leader, the root is duce, dead, the stem is ductor-, /eader, and -1 is the 
inflection ending, meaning for. 


ROOTS. 


183. A Roor is a monosyllable which gives the fundamental 
meaning to a word or group of words. 
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Present Stems as Roots. [184-192. 


184. A root is nota real word; it is neither a noun, naming something, 
nor a verb, denoting action. Thusiu g-, yoke, does not mean a yoke nor J 
yoke ; it merely suggests something about yoking. The root becomes a real 
word only when an inflection ending is added, or, more commonly, both a 
formative suffix and an inflection ending: as, iug-u-m, @ yoke. 


185. Roots are common to Latin and its cognate languages, such .as 
the Sanskrit and the Greek. When a root is named in this book, the specific 
Latin form of the root is meant. This often differs somewhat from the form 
of the root which is assumed as applicable to all the cognate languages. 


186. Almost all roots are noun and verb roots; that is, roots with a | 
meaning which may be embodied either in a noun or in a verb, or in both. 
Besides these there is a small class, less than a dozen in number, of pro- 
noun roots. There are many words which cannot be traced back to their 
roots. 


187. A root sometimes has two or more forms: as, fid- (for feid-), 
foed-,fid-,tvust; gen-,gn-, sive; tol,tl, dear; see 135, 145. 

Thus, fid- is found in fid-us, ¢rusty, fid-ticia, confidence, fid-ticid, 
I pledge, fid-tciadrius, 7 trust, fid-ere, put trust in, fid-Ens, courageous, 
fid-entia, courage; foed- in foed-us, sledge of faith, foed-eratus, bound 
by a pledge of faith; fid- in fid-és, fazth, fid-€lis, fazthful, fid-éliter, 
faithfully, fid-€litas, fazthfulness, per-fid-us, faithless, per-fid-ia, faithless- 
ness, per-fid-idsus, full of faithlessness, per-fid-idsé, fazthlessly. gen- in 
gen-itor, s¢ve, gn- in gi-gn-ere, deget, gn-a-in gna-tus, soz. 

188. A root ending in a vowel is called a Vowel Root: as, da-, give; a root end- 
ing in a consonant is called a Consonant Root: as, rup-, dreak. Roots are con- 
veniently indicated by the sign ¥: as, yte g-, to be read ‘root teg-.’ 

18g. A root or a part of a root is sometimes doubled in forming a word; this is 
called Reduplication: as, MuUr-mMur, murmur; tur-tur, ¢turtle-dove ; po-pul-us, 
people; ul-ul-dre, yell. 


PRESENT STEMS AS ROOTS. 


190. Many nouns are formed from the present stems of verbs, 
which take the place of roots. Stems thus used are mostly those 
of verbs in -are and -ire. 


Thus, from 6rd-, stem of Grdre, speck, are formed Gra-tor, sfeaker, and 
Gra-tid, speech ; from audi-, stem of audire, ear, are formed audi-tor, 
hearer, and audi-ti6, 2earing. 


Igi. Verbs in -€re, and those in -are and -ire in which the 4 or i 
is confined to the present system (868, 874) usually have parallel nouns 
formed directly from a root : as, 


doc-tor, éeacher, doc-umentum, J/esson, doc-ilis, teachable (¥ doce, 
docére); sec-tor, cutter (Ysec-, secare); dom-itor, ¢amer, dom-inus, 
master, dom-itus, tamed (\dom-, domare); sarc-ina, package (Vsarc-, 
Sarcire). 


192. But a noun is sometimes exceptionally formed from the present stem of a verb 
in -E€re: as, moné-ta, mint (monére); acé-tum, vinegar (acére); viré- 
tum, a green (virére); suadé-la, sersuasion (suddére); habé-na, rein 
(habére); egé-nus, xeedy (egére); veré-cundus, shamefast (veréri); 
valé-tuds, Zealth (valére). 
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193-199. | Words: Formation. 


193- Verbs in -ere, and particularly such as have a present in -nG, 
-sc6, -t6 or -id (832), usually have their parallel nouns formed directly from 
a root: as, 

vic-tor, conqueror (\vic-, vincere) ; incré-mentum, growth (\cré-, 
créscere); pul-sus, a fush (Ypol-, pellere). 

194. Sometimes, however, nouns are formed from such verb stems, and not from 
roots: as, lecti-stern-ium, @ couch-spreading (sternere, yster-, stra-); 
vinc-ibilis, conguerable (vincere, YVic-); pasc-uum, Zasture (pascere, 
Vp 4-); pect-en, comd (pectere, ypec-); fall-ax, deceitful (fallere, \fal-). 


STEMS. 


195. A Stem is that part of a word which contains its mean- 
ing, and is either a root alone or more commonly a root with 
an addition called a Formative Suffix. 

Thus, in the word ducis, /eader’s, the stem, which is identical with the 
root duc-, means /eader ; a root thus serving as a stem is called a Aor 
Stem ; in ductGris, /ezder’s, the stem is formed by the formative suffix -tor-, 
denoting the agent, attached to the {duc-. 

196. New stems are formed by adding a suffix toastem. Thus, 
from G6ratGr-, speaker, is formed by the addition of the suffix -io-, a 
new stem Grator-io-, N. Gratorius, speaker's. 

197. The noun has usually only one form of the stem. The verb has 


different stems to indicate mood and tense ; these stems are all based 
on two principal tense stems, the present and the perfect active. 


PRIMITIVES AND DENOMINATIVES. 


198. I. A stem or word formed directly from a root or a 
verb stem is called a Primitive. II. A stem or word formed 
from a noun stem is called a Denominative. 


(a.) Primitives: from Jrég-, re g-, guide: réx, stem rég-, sng; rég- 
num, stem rég-no-, szedom; réctus, stem réc-to-, guzded; regere, stem 
reg-e-, suide. From 6Gra-, stem of Grare, speak: Orator, stem Gra tor-, 
Speaker; Gratis, stem Gra-tidn-, speech. 

(4.) Denominatives: from noun stem rég-, 27zg: régina, stem rég-in3-, 
queen; régius, stem rég-io-, régalis, stem rég-ali-, voya/. From oration-, 
speech: Gratitincula, stem Gr&titin-cula-, “ttle speech. From rég-no-, 
kingdom: régnare, stem régnae, fo rude. From its, Jaw: iiirare, swear, 
stem ira (154). 


(A.) FORMATION OF THE NOUN. 


WITHOUT A FORMATIVE SUFFIX. 


199. Some roots are used as noun stems: as, duc-, N. dux, /eader 
(Vduc-, /ead); rég-, N. réx, Ainge (frég-, guzde); particularly at the 
end of a compound: as, con-iug-, N. conitinx, yvokhe-fellow, spouse (com-, 
Vjug-, yoke); tubi-cin-, N. tubicen, trumpeter (tuba-, \can-, play). 
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formative Suffixes of the Noun. [ 200-203. 


WITH A FORMATIVE SUFFIX. 


200. SIMPLE formative suffixes are vowels: as, -a-, -0-, -i-, -u-; 
also -io-, -uo-, (-vo-); or such little syllables as -mo-, -min-; -ro-, -lo-; 
Gu-; -no-, -ni-, -nu-; -to-, -ti-, -tu-; -ter-, -tor-; -unt- (-nt-); -es- 
(-er-), -Gr-; these syllables sometimes have slight modifications of 
form. COMPOUND suffixes consist of one or more simple suffixes 
attached to a simple suffix: as, -t6r-io-, -ti-mo-, &c., &c. 


201. The following are examples of noun stems formed from roots 
or verb stems by simple suffixes added: 


STEM. NOMINATIVE. From. STEM. NOMINATIVE. FROM. 


fug-a- — fuga, fight fug-, fy som-no- somnus, sleep sop-, sleep 
fid-o- fidus, trusty fid-,¢vust | plé-no- plénus, full ple-, fll 


ac-u- acus, fin ace-, point rég-no- régnum, vealm ré g-, guide 
od-io- odium, hate od-, hate da-to- datus, given da-, give 
pluv-ia- pluvia, vaix plov-, wet | lec-to- lectus, ded leg-, lie 
ar-vo- arvom, 7th ar-, till gen-ti- gé€ns, race gen-, deget 
al-vo- alvos, Jelly al-,xurture| sta-tu- status, stand sta-, stand 
sal-vo- salvos, safe sal-, safe réc-tdr- réctor, ruler reég-, euide 
fa-ma fama, Zale f a-, tell e-unt-, iéns, going i-, go 
teg-min-tegmen, coverteg-, cover | rege-nt- regéns, guiding rege-, guide 
sel-la- sella, seat sed-, sz en-er- genus, race en-, beget 


err-On- erro, stroller erra-, stro/] 'fur-Or- furor, madness fure, rave 


202. Formative suffixes are often preceded by a vowel, which in 
many instances is a stem vowel, real or presumed; in others, the 
vowel has come to be regarded as a part of the suffix itself. 


Thus, -lo-: filio-lo-, N. filio-lu-s, /it#le son (filio-); hortu-lu-s, /7¢te 
garden (horto-, 105, 4); but -ulo-: rég-ulu-s, petty hing (rég-); ger-ulu-s, 
porter (Vges-, dear). -ci-: pugna-ci-, N. pugnaex, full of fight (pugna-re) ; 
but -aci-: fer-ax, productive (Vf e r-, dcar). -to-: lauda-to-, N. lauda-tu-s, 
praised (lauda-re) ; but -dto-: dent-atus, éoothed (denti-). -tu-: equita-tu-, 
N. equita-tu-s, cavalry (equita-re); but -atu-: sen-atu-s, sexate (sen-). 
-la-: suadé-la-, N. suaddé-la, persuasion (suadé-re, 192); but -éla-: 
loqu-éla, fa/k (Vloqu-, speak). -tat-: civi-tat-, N. civi-ta-s, citizenship 
(civi-) ; but -itat-: auct6r-ita-s, authority (auctdr-). -cio-: aedili-cio-, 
N. aedili-ciu-s, of an aedile (aedili-); but -icio-: patr-iciu-s, patrician 
(patr-). -timo-: fini-timo-, N. fini-timu-s, Jordering (fini-) ; but -itimo-: 
lég-itimu-s, of the law (lég-). 


203. There are many formative suffixes of nouns. The commonest only 
can be named, and these may be conveniently grouped as below, by their 
meanings. Compound suffixes are arranged with reference to the last ele- 
ment of the suffix: thus, under the adjective suffix -io- (304) will be found 
=C-10-, -ic-io-, -t6r-io-, and -ar-io-. In many instances it is difficult to 
distinguish between simple and compound suffixes. 
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204-209. | Words: Formation. 


I. THE SUBSTANTIVE. 
(A.) PRIMITIVES. 
I, THE AGENT. 


204. The suffixes -t6r-, -o-, -a-, -lo-, and -6n-, are used 
to denote the Agent. as, 


STEM. NOMINATIVE. FROM. 
léc-tir- léctor, reader Vlé g-, read 
scrib-a- scriba, writer, Vscrib-, write 
fig-ulo- figulus, otter Vfig-, mould 
err-On- erro, stroller erra-re, stroll 


(1.) -tor- (N. -tor). 

205. -tor-, N. -tor, or -sdr-, N. -sor (159, 202), is the com- 
monest suffix of the agent; the feminine is -tri-ci-, N. -tri-x. 
-tdr- is sometimes used in a present sense, of action repeated or 
occurring at any time, and sometimes in a past sense. 


206. (a.) -tdr- (-sGr-), in the present sense, often denotes one 
who makes a regular business of the action of the root or verb. 

Sra-tdr-, N.Gra-tor, spokesman, speaker (6ra-re) ; léc-tor, reader (Vleg-, 
read). \Workmen and tradesmen: ara-tor, ploughman, pas-tor, shepherd, 
pic-tor, painter, sti-tor, shoemaker. Semi-professional: capta-tor, ldegacy- 
hunter, Aéla-tor, professional informer. Government officials: cén-sor, 
appraiser, censor, impera-tor, commander, prae-tor, (leader), praetor, dicta- 
tor, lic-tor. Of the law : ac-tor, manager, acclsa-tor, accuser, spOn-sor, 
bondsman, ti-tor, guardian. From presumed verb stems (202): sen-ator, 
senator (sen-); via-tor, wayfarer (via-); fundi-tor, sizzger (funda-). -tro-, 
N. -ter, has the meaning of -tGr-: as, aus-tro-, N. aus-ter (scorcher), south- 
wester (faus-, burn). 

207. In the present sense -t6r- (-SGr-) is also used to indicate permanent character, 
quality, capability, tendency, likelihood: as, bella-tor, @ man of war, warlike; 
délibera-tor, a manu of caution; cessa-tor, a loiterer; A€ri-sor, a mocker, 
ironical; cOnsump-tor, aft to destroy, destructive ; aedifica-tor, building-mad. 

208. (4.) -tér- (-sdr-), in a perfect sense, is used particularly in old 
Latin, or to denote an agent who has acquired a permanent name by a 
single conspicuous action. In this sense it usually has a genitive of the 
object, or a possessive pronoun: thus, 

castiga-tor meus, my mentor, or the man who has upbraided me; olivae 
inven-tor, the deviser of the olive (Aristaeus); reper-tor vitis, ‘he author of 
the vine (Bacchus); patriae libera-t6rés, the emancipators of the nation. 


(2.) -o- (N. -u-s), -a- (N. -a); -lo- (N. -lu-s); -dn- (N. -6). 

209. -o- and -4- stems may denote vocation or class; many are compounds. 
-o-, N. -u-s: coqu-o-, N. coqu-o-s or coc-u-s, cook (Ycoqu-, cook) ; 
cauSsidic-u-s, pleader (causa-, (dic-, speak). -a-, N. -a: scrib-a-, N 


scrib-a, clerk (yscrib-, write); agricol-a, kusbandman (agro-, {col-, 
till). 
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The Substantive: Action.  [210-219. 


210. -u-lo-, N. -u-lu-s (202): ger-ulo-, N. ger-ulu-s, dearer (y g£es-, bear); 
fig-ulu-s, fotter (J fig-, shafe, mould). 

211. -On-, N. -G-: err-6n-, N. err-6, stroller (erra-re) ; especially in com- 
pounds: praed-6, robder (praeda-ri); praec-0 for *praevoco, herald (prae- 
voca-re); combib-6, fe/low-drinker (com-, | bib-, drink). 

aN 
ll, THE ACTION. 

212. The suffixes -a-, -io-, -ia-; -min-; -i-6n-, -ti-6n- ; 
-la@-; -m4a-, -na-; -ta-, -tu-; -er-, -or-, -Or-, are used to 
denote the Action: as, | 

STEM. NOMINATIVE. FROM. 


od-io- odium, ate Vod-, Aate 
ac-tidn- Actid, action Vag-, do 

ques-tu- questus, complaint Vques-, complain 
fur-dr- furor, rage Vfur-, rave 


213. Words denoting action (1470) in a substantive form have a wide 
range of meaning; they may denote, according to the connection, action in- 
transitive, transitive, or passive, complete or incomplete; if the verb denotes 
condition or state, the word of action often comes very near to denomina- 
tives of quality; furthermore the idea of action is often lost, and passes 
over to result, concrete effect, means or instrument, or place. 


(1.) -d- (N. -a); -io- (N. -iu-m) ; -1a- (N. -ia), -i€- (N. -ié-s). 


214. -a-, N. -a, is rare in words of action: fug-a-, N. fug-a, fight (/fug-, 
fy); most words are concrete: mol-a, wil/ (jmol.-, grind); tog-a, covering 
(yteg-, cover). 

215. -lir-a-, N. -iir-a, is rare: fig-tira-, N. fig-tira, shape (/fig-, shape). 

216. -ttir-a-, N. -ttir-a, or -sur-a-, N. -stir-a (159, 202), akin to the agent 
in -t6r- (-sGr-):; arma-tira-, N. arma-ttra, eguipment (arm4-re) ; pic-tira, 
painting, i.e. act of painting or picture (\ pig-, paint). Words parallel with 
official personal names (206) denote office: cén-stira, faxing, censor’s office 
(cf. cénsGr-); prae-tira, practorship (cf. praetGr-). 

217. -io-, N. -iu-m, sometimes denotes the effect or the object. 
The line cannot always be drawn very sharply between these stems 
in -io- (many of which may be formed through a presumed noun 
stem), and denominatives in -io- (249). 

218. (a.) -io- is rarely suffixed to simple roots or verb stems: od-io-, N. 
od-iu-m, hate, hateful thing, hateful conduct (\od-, hate); some words become 
concrete: lab-iu-m, 7p (Ylab-, Zick). 

219. (4.) Most primitives in -io- are compounds: as, adag-iu-m, provers 
(ad, Jag-, speak); ingen-iu-m, disposition (in, \ g en-, beget); discid-iu-m, 
separation, exscid-iu-m, destruction (di-, ex, ¥scid-, cleave); incend-iu-m, 
conflagration (in, \cand-, light); obsequ-iu-m, compliance (ob-, (sequ-, 
follow) ; conloqu-iu-m, parley (com-, Jloqu-, éa/k); obsid-iu-m, szegs 
(ob, Ysed.-, siz). 
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220-228. | Words: formation. 


220. -t-io-, N. -t-iu-m: spa-tio-, N. spa-tiu-m, stretch ( Spa-, span, 
stretch); SOlsti-tiu-m, sun-stand, solstice (SOl-, \Sta-, stand); ini-tiu-m, 2 
beginning (in, yi-, go). 

221. -ia-, N. -ia: fur-ia-, N. fur-iae, plural, ravings, madness (\fure, 
rave) ; pluvia, rain (¥pluve-, raiz). Most stems in -ia- are com- 
pounds, used in the plural only, often with concrete or passive meaning: 
délic-iae, allurements, pet (dé, Ylac-, allure); excub-iae, patrol (ex, 
Ycub, “e). 

222. ié-, N. -i€-s, a variation of -ia-, usually denotes result (604): ser-ié-, 
N. S€I-1€-S, row (yser-, string); Spec-1€-s, sight, looks (yspec., SPY, See); 
pernic-1é-s, destruction (per, {Ne C-, murder). 

223. -t-iE-, N. -t-ié-s: permi-tié-, N. permi-tié-s, wasting away (per, 
ymi-, /ess). 


(2.) -min- (103) (N. -men); -din-, -gin- (10s, 2 (N. -d6,- g5). 


224. -min-, N. -men (202), usually active, occasionally passive, is 
very common ; it sometimes denotes the means, instrument, or effect. 


certa-min-, N. certa-men, conéest (certa-re) ; cri-men, charge (\cer-, 
cri-, sz/t); spec-imen, what is inspected, sample (Ys pec-, spy, see); la-men, 
light (Vllic-, ight); flli-men, flood, stream (Vflugu-, fow); ag-men, whut 
is led, train (Yag-, ead). Words in -min- often mean nearly the same as 
those in -mento- (239): as, leva-men, leva-mentu-m, “ighiening; teg- 
umen, teg-umentu-m, covering. 

225. €-din-, -i-din- (202): -é-din-, N. -€-d6: grav-édin-, N. grav-€d6, 
(heaviness), catarrh (Vgrav-, heavy). -i-din-, N. -1-d6: cup-idin-, N. cup- 
1d6, desire (YCup-, desire); lib-idO, whim (Vlib-, yearn). 

226. -d-gin-, -i-gin- (202): -a-gin-, N. -a-gd: vora-gin-, N. vora-g6, 
gulf (vora-re); ima-g6, representation (*ima-, cf. imitdri). -i-gin-, N. 
-i-g6: ori-gin-, N. ori-g6, source (ori-ri); cal-ig6, darkness (fcal-, hide). 
A few denominatives have -i-gin-, N. -ti-g6: aer-lgin-, N. aer-lig6, copper 
rust (aer-). 


(3.) -i-Gn- (N. -i-G); -ti-Gn- or -si-Gn- (N. -ti-d or -si-5). 

227. -i-Gn-, N. -i-6: opin-idn-, N. opin-id, xotion (opina-ri); condic-id, 
agreement (com-, (dic-, say); contag-id, Zouch (com-, (tag-, fowch). Some 
words are concrete: leg-i6, pick, legion (Jleg-, pick). A few are denominatives : 
commin-i6, mutual participation (Commiunti-). 

228. -ti-dn-, N. -ti-6, or -si-6n-, N. -si-6 (159, 202), is very 
common, and may denote action either intransitive, transitive, or 
passive, or the manner or possibility of action. 

cOgita-tidn-, N. cOgita-tid, a thinking, a thought (cOgita-re); existima- 
tid, judging, reputation (existima-re) ; coven-ti6, commonly con-tid, mec?- 
ing, speech (com-, \ ven-, come); dépul-sid, warding off (dé-, \pol-, push); 
oppugna-tid, besieging, method of besieging (oppugna-re); occulta-tid, 
hiding, chance to hide, possibility of hiding (occulta-re). Some words denote 
the place where: sta-ti6, a stand (\sta-, stand); some become collectives or 
concretes: saliita-tid, erecting, levee, guests at a levee (Salita-re); miuni-tio, 
fortification, i.¢., act of fortifying or works (mini-re). 
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The Substantive: Action. [229-237. 


(4.) -€-1a- (N. -é-la), -té-la- (N. -té-la). 


22g. -é-la-, N. -€-la (202): suadé-la-, N. suad€-la, Jersuasion (suadé-re) : 
loqu-éla, ¢a/k (10 qu-, ¢a/k); quer-€la or quer-€lla, complaint (qu € S-, com- 
plain). Some words are concrete: candé-la, candle (candé-re). 


230. -té-la-, N. -té-la-: conrup-téla-, N. conrup-téla, @ seduction (com-, 
y rup-, sfoil, ruin); ti-téla, protection (ytuU-, watch, protect). 


(5-) -ma- (N. -ma), -nd- (N. -na) ; -tri-na- (N. -tri-na). 


231. -ma- and -na@- are rare, and denote result or something concrete. -m4-, 
N. -ma: fa-ma-, N. fa-ma, ¢a/e (Vf a-, ¢e//); -mna, N. -na: ur-na, fitcher 
(Jurc- in urc-eus, Zifcher, 170, 3); with original suffix -sna (170, 2): li-na, 
moon ((1UC-, light); scala, stairs (jscand-, mount). 


232. -ina-, N. -ina: ang-ind, N. ang-ina, choking (Yang-, choke); 
pag-ina, page (Vpag-, faster); sarc-ina, packaye (VSarc-, patch). -ina-, 
N. -ina (202): ru-ina-, N. ru-ina, dows/fal] (\ru-, cumble); -ina- 1s very 
common in denominatives: pisc-ina, /sh-poud (pisci-). 


233. -tri-na-, N. -tri-na, akin to the agent in -tdr-: doc-trina-, N. doc- 
trina, éeaching, either the act of teaching or what is taught ((doc-, leach) ; 
sii-trina, shoemaking, shoemaker’s trade, shoemaker’s shop (Vs t-, sew). 


(6.) -ta- or -sa- (N. -ta or -sa) ; -tu- or -su- (N. -tu-s or -su-s). 


234. -ta-, N. -ta, or -sa-, N. -Sa (159), is rare, and sometimes denotes result, 
or something concrete: as, no ta-, N. no-ta, mark ({gno-, now); por-ta 
(passage), gate (jpor-, fare); fos-sa, ditch (Jfod-, dig); repul-sa, repulse 
(re-, (pol-, push) ; off€n-sa, ofence (ob, {fend., strike). 


235. -tu-, N. -tu-s, or -su-, N. -su-s (159, 202), denotes the action and its 
results: ques-tu-, N. ques-tu-s, complaint (j que s-, complain) ; gem-itus, 
groan (Ygem-, groan). Stems in -a-tu-, N. -4-tu-s, sometimes denote office 
or officials: cdnsul-atu-, N. cénsul-atu-s, deine consul, consulship (cdnsul-) ; 
sen-atu-s, sezate (sen-). -tu- is seldom passive: vi-su-s, active, ségh/, pas- 
sive, looks (\vid-, see); appara-tu-s, preparation, either a getting ready, or 
what ts got ready (appara-re). The supine (2269) is the accusative or 
ablative of substantives in -tu- (-su-). Most words in -tu- (-su-) are defective 
in case, and are chiefly used in the ablative (430). 


(7-) -er- for -es- (N. -us) ; -Gr- (N. -or). 


236. Neuter stems in -er- (for -es-), or in -or- (for -os-), N. -us, denote 
result, or have a concrete meaning: gen-er-, N. gen-us, dzrth, race (Vgen-, 
beget); op-er-, N. op-us, work (Vop-, work); frig-or-, N. frig-us, cold 
(Vfrig-, cold). -€s with lengthened € is sometimes used in the nomina- 
tive of gender words: as, nib-és, cloud (Yntb-, veil); séd-és, seat 
(¥s@d-); vat-€s, Jard. -n-er-, -n-or-, N. -n-us: vol-ner-, N. vol-nus, 
wound (Yvol-, tear); fac-inor-, N. fac-inus, deed ({fac-, do, 202). 


237. -or- (for an older form -6s-, 154), N. -6s, commonly -or, 
masculine, denotes a state. Many substantives in -Gr- have a 
parallel verb, usually in -ére (368), and an adjective in -ido- (287). 
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238-245. | Words: lormation. 


od-ér-, N. od-ds or od-or smell (fod-, smetl, cf. olé-re); pall-or, pale- 
ness (cf. pallé-re); cal-or, warmth (cf. calé-re); tm-or, moisture (cf. 
timé-re); am-or, /ove (cf. ama-re); ang-or, choking, anguish (Yang-, 
choke). 


Ill. THE INSTRUMENT OR MEANS. 


238. The suffixes -men-to-, -tro-, -cro- or -culo-, -lo-, -bro- 
or -bulo-, are used to denote the /ustrument or Means: as, 


STEM, NOMINATIVE. FRoM. 
Srna-mento- Srnamentum, embellishment  OSrna-re, embellish 
ara-tro- aratrum, plough ara-re, plough 
ps-culo- ; poculum, drinking-cup Vp 5-, drink 
pa-bulo- pabulum, fodder \ pa-, feed 


239. -men-to-, N. -men-tu-m (202), is one of the commonest 
suffixes; it sometimes denotes result of action, rarely action itself. 


pig-mento-, N. pig-mentu-m, /aizt (\ pig-, pazzt); experi-mentu-m, 
test (experi-ri); Srnad-mentu-m, ornament (Srna-re); frag-mentu-m, /rag- 
ment (\frag-, dreak); cae-mentu-m, quarried stone ((caed-, cut); incré- 
mentu-m, growth (in, Jcré-, grow); al-imentu-m, nourishment \Val.-, 
nurture); doc-umentu-m, /esson (Ydoc-, ¢each). See also -min- (224). 
-men-ta-, N. -men-ta, F., is rare: ful-menta, prop (Vfulc-, prop); 
ra-menta, scraping (Yrad-, scrafe). 


240. -tro-, N. -tru-m (202): ara-tro-, N. ara-tru-m, /lough (ara-re); 
fer-etru-m, dzer (Vfer-, dear); rds-tru-m, beak (Vrid-, peck). Sometimes 
-stro-: m6n-stru-m, warning ({mon-, mind); lu-stra, plural, fez, jungle 
(Ylu-, wash); li-stru-m, purification (Ylou-, wash). -tra-, N. -tra, F.: 
mulc-tra-, N. mulc-tra (also mule-tru-m, Ne.), mélking-pail (jmulg-, 
milk). -es-tra-: fen-estra, wzzdow. 

241. -cro-, N. -cru-m, used when an | precedes: ful-cro-, N. ful-cru-m, 
couch-leg (Jfulc-, prof). _-cro- sometimes denotes the place where: ambula- 
cru-m, promenade (ambula-re); sometimes the effect: simula-cru-m, /ikeness 
(simula-re). 


242. -culo-, N. -culu-m (202): pé-culo-, N. pé-culu-m, cup (Vps-, 
drink); fer-culu-m, fray ((fer-, dear). -culo- sometimes denotes the 
place where: cub-iculu-m, sleeping-room ((cub-, le) ; céna-culu-m, origi- 
nally dining-room, usually garret (céna-re). 

243. -u-lo-, N. -u-lu-m- (202): chiefly after c or g: vinc-ulo-, N. vinc- 
ulu-m, dond (|vinc-, did); cing-ulu-m, girdle ({cing-, gird). -u-la-, 
N. -u-la, F., rég-ula, rude ((ré g-, guide). 


244. -bro-, N. -bru-m (202): cri-bro-, N. cri-bru-m, szeve (Vcer-, 
cri-, sift); 14-bru-m, wash-basin (Ylav-, wash). -bra-, N. -bra, F.: dola- 
bra, chisel, mattock (dola-re); late-bra, hiding-place (\lat-, hide). 


245. -bulo-, N. -bulu-m (202): pa-bulo-, N. pa-bulu-m, fodder (Vp a-, 
keep); véna-bulu-m, Aunting-spear (véna-ri) ; pat-ibulu-m, p7/lory (Yj pat-, 
stretch). -bulo- sometimes denotes the place where: sta-bulu-m, s¢anding- 
place, stall ((sta-, stand). -bula-, N. -bula, F., rare: si-bula, aw/ (Ysus, 
sew); taebula, doard (\ta-, stretch); fa-bula, talk (\fa-, talk). 
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The Substantive: Quality. [246-254. 


(B.) DENOMINATIVES. 


Ty “THE QUALITY. 


246. The suffixes -io-, -ia-; -ta-, -tat-, -tiit-, -ti-din., 
are used to denote the Quality: as, 


STEM. NOMINATIVE. FROM. 
conlég-io- conlégium, colleagueship conléga-, N. conléga, colleague 
audac-ia- audacia, boldness audaci-, N. audax, bold 
civi-tat- Civitas, c7tizenship civi-, N. civis, cztzzen 


magnitiidin- magnittd6, greatvess magno-, N. magnus, great 


247. These abstracts are feminine, and come chiefly from adjectives 
or participles, except those in -io-, which are neuters, and come mostly from 
substantives. Sometimes the same stem takes two or more of these suffixes : 
as, clari-tat- or clari-tiidin-, drighiness (claro-); iuven-tit-, in poetry iuven- 
tat- or iuven-ta-, youth (iuven-). 


(1.) -io- (N. -iu-m), -ia- (N. -ia), -ié- (N. -iés). 

248. -i8- sometimes occurs as collateral form to -ia- (604) ; -io- or 
-id- is sometimes attached to other suffixes: thus, -t-io-, -t-ia- (-t-ie-) ; 
-mon-io-, -m6n-ia-; -cin-io-. 

249. -io-, N. -iu-m, chiefly used in compounds, denotes belonging 
_to, with a very wide range of meaning; many of these words are 
clearly neuter adjectives in -io- (305). Suffixed to personal names -io- 
often denotes the condition, action, or employment, which gives rise 
to the name; this meaning sometimes passes over to that of result, 
relation of persons, collection of persons, or place. 


250. (2.) From simple noun stems: sen-io-, N. sen-iu-m, feeble old age 
(sen-); somn-iu-m, dveam (somno-); sav-iu-m, /ove-kiss (suavi-); silent- 
iu-m, sdence (silenti-) ; crepund-ia, plural, va¢‘le (*crepundo-); mendac- 
iu-m, /ze (mendaci-); sdlac-iu-m, comfort (*sdlaci-, comforting). 

251. (4.) Direct compounds (377): aequinoct-iu-m, equinox (aequo-, 
nocti-); contubern-iu-m, companionship (com-, taberna-); privilég-iu-m, 
special enactment (privo-, lég-). 

252. (c.) Indirect compounds (377), chiefly from personal names: cénsil- 
iu-m, deliberating together, faculty of deliberation, conclusion, advice, delibera- 
tive body (cSnsul-); auspic-iu-m, ‘aking auspices, auspices taken (auspic-) ; 
rémig-iu-m, vowzng, oars, oarsmen (rémig-); conlég-iu-m, colleagueship, 
corporation (conléga-); aedific-iu-m, dudlding (*aedific-, dudider); perfug- 
iu-m, asylum (perfuga-). 

253. -t-io- N. -t-iu-m, rare: servi-tio-, N. servi-tiu-m, slavery, slaves 
(servo-); calvi-tiu-m, Ja/dness (calvo-). 

254. -m6n-io-, N. -mGn-iu-m (202): testi-mGnio-, N. testi-m6niu-m, 
evidence (testi-); matr-imGniu-m, marriage (matr-); patr-imdniu-m, fatri- 
mony (patr-). 
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255-265. | Words: Formation. 


255. -cin-io-, N. -cin-iu-m, rare: latrd-cinio-, N. latr6-ciniu-m, vod- 
bery (latr6n-); patrd-ciniu-m, frofection (patrono-). 

256. -id-, N. -ia, is very common indeed, forming abstracts from 
nouns, mostly adjectives or present participles. 

audac-ia-, N. audac-ia, boldness (audaci-); miser-ia, wretchedness (mis- 
ero-); abundant-ia, Alezty (abundanti-); scient-ia, fwzowledge (scienti-) ; 
milit-ia, warfare (milit-); victdr-ia, victory (victor-); mater-ia, tinder 
(mater-); custdd-ia, evard (custdd-). 

257. -i€-, N. -ié-s: pauper-ié-, N. pauper-ié-s, moderate means (pau- 
per-). Most stems in -i€- are primitive (222). 

258. -t-id-, N. -t-ia, is suffixed to a few adjective stems, chiefly in -o-: 
ilisti-tia-, N. itisti-tia, justice (ilisto-) ; mali-tia, wéckedness (malo-); pudici- 
tia, shamefastness (pudico-) ; tristi-tia, sadness (tristi-). 

259. -t-ié-, N. -t-i€-s, particularly as a collateral form of -t-ia- in the N, 
Ac., and Ab. singular (604): molli-tié-, N. molli-tié-s, softess (molli-). 

260. -m6n-ia-, N. -mGn-ia (202): acri-mG6nia-, N. Acri-mG6nia, sharpness 
(acri-); parsi-mGnia, ecoxomy (parso-). Analogously from roots, quer-imOnia, 
complaint ({ que S-, complain); al-imOnia, nurture (Jal-, nurture). 


(2.) -ta- (N. -ta), -tat- (N. -ta-s), -tiit- (N. -ti-s), 
-tii-din- (N. -tii-ds). 

261. -tad-, N. -ta: chiefly poetic: iuven-ta-, N. iuven-ta, youth (iuven-); 
senec-ta, age (sen-ec-). 

262. -tat-, N. -ta-s (202), is one of the very commonest suffixes. 

pie-tat-, N. pie-ta-s, dutifulness (pio-, 105); félici-ta-s, Aappiness (fElici-); 
Clvi-ta-s, c77zenship, the community (civi-); facili-ta-s, easiness, facul-ta-s, 
ability (facili-); cari-ta-s, dearness (c&ro-); auct6r-ita-s, azthority (auct6r-) 3 
liber-ta-s, freedom (libro-, 111, 6); maies-ta-s, crandeur (maids-) ; volun- 
ta-s, wish (*volunti-, 179); venus-ta-s, grace (venusto-, 179); ae-ta-s, age 
(aevo-, I11,a); tempes-taes, hired of time, weather (tempes-). 

263. -tiit-, N. -tii-s, only in iuven-tit-, N. iuven-tii-s, youth (iuven-), 
senec-tii-s, age (senec-), servi-tii-s, s/avery (servo-), and vir-tu-s, manhood 
(viro-, 111). 

264. -tti-din-, N. -tii-d6, suffixed to adjective stems: magni-tiidin-, N. 
magni-tid6, eveatness (magno-); forti-tiids, courage (forti-); and to a few 
participles: cOnsué-tiids, custum (cGnsuéto-, 179); sollici-tudd, anxzety 
(sollicito-); analogously valé-tiidé, Zealth (*val€to-, valére). 


II. THE PERSON CONCERNED. 
265. The suffixes -rio-, -6n-, -idn-, -li-, -no-, and some others, are 
_used to denote the Person concerned or occupied with a thing: as, 


STEM. NOMINATIVE. FRoM. 
sic-ario- SIcarius, assassin sica-, N, sica, dagger 
ale-Gn- ales, gambler alea-, N. alea, die 
liid-idn- lidis, slayer liido-, N. liidus, Alay 
aedi-li- aedilis, aedile aedi-, N. aedis, house 
tribii-no- tribiinus, ¢r7bune tribu-, N tribus, trzbe 
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The Substantive: Diminutives. [266-271. 


Ill THE PLACE, 


266. Neuters with the suffixes -tdrio-, -ario-, -ili-, -to-, or -éto- 
are often used to denote the P/ace: as, 


STEM. NOMINATIVE. From. 
audi-torio- audi-t6rium, /ecture-room auditér-, N. auditor, Zearer 
aer-ario- aerarium, ¢reasury aer-, N. aes, mozey 
ov-ili- ovile, sheepfold ovi-, N. ovis, sheep 
murt-éto- murtéta, myrtlegroves murto-, N. murtus, myrtle 


IV. DIMINUTIVES. 


267. The suffixes -lo-, -la-, or -cu-lo-, -cu-la-, are used 
to form substantives with a Déminutive meaning. Diminutives 


may denote: 

268. (1.) Actual smallness: as, seciricula, a Uttle hatchet; ventulus, 
a bit of wind; spécula, a ray of hope. 

269. (2.) Imputed smallness: implying, (@.) admiration, affection, or 
compassion ; (4.) contempt or irony. This diminutive, which usually serves 
to add point to sentences themselves of a playful, patronizing, or slurring 
character, is very hard to translate; /7té/e and smad/ are often inadequate ; 
old or poor will sometimes do; but usually recourse must be had to free 
translations adapted to the particular context: as, 

Sratiuncula, @ gem of a speech, an attempt at a speech ; matercula, an 
anxious mother, poor mamma, dear mamma: \ectulus, one’s own little bed ; 
anellus aureolus, @ gay gold ring; Graeculi, our Greek cousins, the good 
people in Greece; Graeculus, a regular Greek, your gentleman from Greece ; 
muliercula, a pretty girl, a lady gay, one of the gentler sex,a mere woman, 
an unprotected female, a maiden all forlorn; \acrimula, @ wee tear, a crocodile 
tear ; volpécula, Master Reynard, dan Russel ; tonstricula, a common barber 
girl; popellus, vadéle; nummull, filthy lucre; mercédula, an apology for 
pay ; ratiuncula, a first rate reason ; cauponula, a low tavern. 

270. Some diminutives have entirely lost the diminutive meaning: as, puella, 
girl, not necessarily “ttle girl; others have changed their original meaning: as, 
avunculus, zzc/e, originally grandfapa; anguilla, ¢ce/, originally Zittle snake. 
Some words are only found in the diminutive form: as, stélla, star (*ster-). 
Diminutives usually have the gender of their primitives; exceptions are rare: as, 
rana, frog, F., ranunculus, ¢adfole, M. 


(1.) -lo- (N., M. -lu-s, Ne. -lu-m), -1a- (N. -la). 


271. Stems in -o-, -a-, or a mute (-g-, -c-, -d-, or -t-), take 
-lo- or -la-, which is usually preceded by -u- (202). 


hortu-lo-, N. hortu-lu-s, “le garden (horto-); oppidu-lu-m, amet 
(oppido-); serru-la-, N. serru-la, ///e saw (serra-); rég-ulu-s, chzeftain 
(rég-); vdc-ula, a bit of a voice (vGc-); calc-ulu-s, peddle (calci-); nepdt- 
ulu-s, a grandson dear (nepdt-); aetat-ula, éexder age (aetat-). 
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272-279. | Words: Formation. 


272. Stems in -eo-, -io-, or -vo-, retain -o- before -lo-; stems in 
-ea-, -ia-, or -va-, also have -o- before -la-. 


alveo-lo-, N. alveo-lu-s, /itt/e tray (alveo-); gladio-lu-s, /ittle sword 
(gladio-) ; servo-lu-s, /7téle slave (servo-); nauseo-la-, N. nauseo-la, a 
Slight squeamishness (nausea-); bé€stio-la, /tt/e animal (b€stia-) ; filio-la, 
little daughter (filia-). 


273. Stems in -lo-, -ro-, -no-, and -la-, -ra-, -na-, commonly drop the stem 
vowel and assimilate -r- or -n- to -l-: thus: -el-lo-, -el-la- (111; 4; 166, 6, 7). 

catel-lo-, for *catululo-, N. catel-lu-s, futpy (catulo-); agel-lu-s, /ittle 
field (agro-); asel-lu-s, donkey (asino-); fabel-la-, N. fabel-la, short story 
(fabula-); umbel-la, szsshade (umbra-); pagel-la, short page (pagina-). 
A few words are not thus changed: pueru-lo-, N. pueru-lu-s, oor doy (puero-), 
as well as puel-lu-s. ' 


274. Another vowel than e (172, 3) appears in: Hispal-lu-s (Hispdno-), 
Messal-la (Messan4-), proper names; cordl-la, chap/et (cordna-); ul-lu-s, | 
the least one, any at all (Qno-~): Siil-la (Sira-), proper name; lapil-lu-s, for ° 
*lapid-lu-s, Zedé/e (lapid-). Also homul-luss, soz of the dust (homon-). 


(2.) -cu-lo- (N., M. -cu-lu-s, Ne. -cu-lu-m), -cu-la- 
(N. -cu-la). 


275. Stems in a continuous sound (-l-, -n-, -r-, or -s-), or 
in -i-, -u-, or -6-, usually take -cu-lo- or -cu-la-. 


sermtin-culo-, N. sermin-culu-s, sal/-talk (sermGn-) ; virgun-cula-, 
N. virgun-cula, “ttle maid (virgon-) ; homun-culu-s, soz of earth (homon-) 5 
arbus-cula, “zy tree (arbos-); cor-culu-m, 4eart of hearts (cord-, 170, 12) ; 
2 Serer ee spark (igni-); ani-cula, grandam (anu-); dié-cula, brief 
ay (dié-); analogously, volpé-cula (vixen), little fox (*volpé-). Rarely 
with i: cani-cula, /:ttle dog (can-). , 


276. -un-culo-, N.-un-culu-s : av-unculo-, N. av-unculu-s, zzcle (avo-); 
ran-unculu-s, ‘adpfole (rana-). -un-cula-, N. -un-cula: dom-uncula-, N. 
dom-uncula, /ittle house (domo-). 


277. Diminutives are sometimes formed from other diminutives: cistel-lu-la, 
casket (cistel-la, cistu-la, cista-). 


278. A few other suffixes have a diminutive meaning : as, -ci6n-, -leo-, -astro-, 
-tta-: homun-ci6, manikin, child of dust (homon-); acu-leu-s, sting (acu-); 
AntGni-aster, vegular little Antony; pin-aster, bastard pine; Tili-tta, 
Fuliet (1U114-) ; Polli-tta, little Polla (Polla-). 


V. PATRONYMICS. 


279. Patronymics, or proper names which denote descent from a father or 
ancestor,.have stems in -da- (N. -dé-s), F. -d- (N. -s). These are chiefly 
Greek names used in poetry. 

Priami-da-, N. Priami-dé-s, scion of Priam’s house; Tantali-d-, N. Tan- 
tali-s, daughter of Tantalus, Pé€li-dé-s (Péleu-s); Aenea-dé-s (Aenéa-) ; 
T hestia-dé-s (Thestio-) ; Laertia-dé-s (Laerta-); Scipia-da-s (Scipi6n-). 
F. sometimes -iné or -Oné: Neptiininé (Neptiino-); Acrisi6né (Acrisio-). 
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The Adjective: Active. [ 280-287, 


peers La 


II. THE ADJECTIVE. 


(A.) PRIMITIVES. 


280. Primitive adjectives may usually be divided into active and pas- 
sive ; but the same suffix often has either an active or a passive meaning. 
Under primitive adjectives belong the participles; but these will be men- 
tioned in connection with the verb. 


I WITH AN ACTIVE MEANING. 


281. The suffixes -0-, -uo-, -ci-, -lo-, and -do-, are used to 
form: adjectives with an Active meaning: as, 


STEM. NOMINATIVE. FROM. 
vag-o- vagus, wandering \(vag-, wander 
contig-uo- contiguus, fouching com-, {tag-, touch 
min4-ci- minax, threatening mina-ri, ¢hreaten 
| cali-do- calidus, warm Vcal-, warm 


(1.) -0- (N. -u-s); -uo- (N. -uu-s). 


282. -o- (N. -u-s): such words express nature or capacity: vag-o-, N. 
vag-u-s, roaming (\vage-, roam); viv-uss, living (\vive, dive); many are 
compounds: as, male-dic-u-s, abusive (male, \dic~, say); pro-fug-uss, 
Jing on (pro-, Vfug-, fy). Passive: fid-u-s, trustworthy (\fid-, trust). 


283. -uo-, N. -uu-s: adsid-uo-, N. adsid-uu-s, unremitting (ad, 
Vsed-, sz#); contig-uu-s, fouching (com-, (tage, touch); perpet-uuss, 
uninterrupied (per, (pet-, go). Some words are passive: as, sal-vu-s, 
safe (\Nsale, save); vac-uu-s, emply (\vace, empty) ; relic-uoss, /eft behind 
(re-, Vlique, eave), later reliquos, relicus, reliquus (157). 


(2.) -ci- (N. -x) ; -lo- (N. -lu-s) ; -do- (N. -du-s). 


284. -a-ci-, N. -a-x (202), denotes capacity, habit, or inclination, often im- 
plying censure: pugna-ci-, N. pugna-x, full of fight (pugna-re) ; mina-x, 
threatening (mina-r1) ; fer-ax, productive (\fere, dear); dic-ax, full of mother- 
wit, guick at a joke (dic, say); rap-ax, apt to snatch (Yrape-, snatch). 

285. -u-lo-, N. -u-lu-s (202), denotes simple action: as, pat-ulo-, N. pat- 
ulu-s, spreading (\pat-, spread) ; or inclination: as, bib-ulu-s, aft to drink 
(Vbib-, drink). 

286. The suffixes -undo- (-endo-), -bundo-, and -cundo- form a 
group and are possibly related to the suffix in -do-. 


287. -do-, N. -du-s (202), denotes a state, and usually has a parallel 
verb in -€re (368): cali-do-, N. cali-du-s warm (cf. calé-re); calli-du-s, 
knowing (cf. callé-re) ; niti-du-s, shznzing (cf. nité-re); rarely in-ere: cup- 
idu-s, desirous (cf. cupe-re) ; flui-duss, /éguid (cf. flue-re); rapi-du-s, Auz- 
ried (cf. rape-re). -i-do- becomes -i-di- in viri-di-s, preex (cf. viré-re). 
-do- sometimes occurs in denominatives: herbi-dues, grassy (herba-). 
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288-296. | Words: Formation. 


288, -undo- (-endo-), N. -undu-s, (-endu-s) is the suffix of the ger- 
undive, which was originally neither active nor passive (2238). In a few 
words from reflexives, which have become adjectives, it has a reflexive or 
active meaning: labeundo-, N. lab-unduss, gliding, slipping (labi); ori- 
unduss, evzszug (oriri); sec-unduss, following (sequi) ; volv-enduss, vo/l- 
ing (volvi). See 899. 

289. -bundo-, N. -bundues (202), has the meaning of an exaggerated 
present participle: freme-bundo-, N. freme-bundu-s, muttering away 
(Vfrem-, roar); treme-bunduss, a// in a flutter (jtreme-, guiver); fur- 
ibunduss, hot with rage (jfur-, rave); cOnti6na-bunduss, speaking a speech 
(cOntidna-ri) ; minita-bundu-s, breathing out threatenings (minita-ri) ; vita- 
bunduss, forever dodging (vita-re). 

290. -cundo-, N. -cundu-ss, denotes permanent quality: fa-cundo-, N. fa- 
cunduss, cloguent ({ fa-, speak); ira-cunduss, choleric (ira-sci); iti-cundu-s, 
pleasant, interesting (fiuv-, help). ; 


Il. WITH A PASSIVE MEANING. 


291. The suffixes -li-, -ti-li-, -bili-, -tivo-, -no-, and 
-mino-, are used to form adjectives with a Passive meaning: as, 


STEM. NOMINATIVE. From. 
fac-ili- facilis, easy to do Vfac-, do 
duc-tili- ductilis, ductile : Vduc-, draw 
ama-bili- amiabilis, lovable ama-re, love 
mag-no- magnus, great Vm ag-, zxcrease 


(1.) -li- (N. -li-s) ; -ti-li-, -bili- (N. -ti-li-s, -bili-s). 

292. -i-li-, N. -i-li-s (202), denotes passive capability: fac-ili-, N. face 
ili-s, easy todo (Vfac-, do); frag-ili-s, breakable, frail (\frag-, break); habe 
ili-s, manageable, handy (\hab-, hold) ; nib-ili-s, marriageable (Yn ti b-, veil). 

293. -ti-li-, N. -ti-li-s, or -si-li-, N. -si-li-s (159), denotes capability or 
quality: as, duc-tili, N. duc-tili-s, capable of being drawn out, ductile ({duc-, 
draw) ; fis-sili-s, cleavable (\fid-, split); ra-sili-s, scraped ((rad-, scrape). 
Rarely active: as, fer-tili-s, productive (yfer-, bear). 

294. -bili-, N. -bili-s (202), denotes passive capability like -i-li-, but is far 
more common: horr-ibili-s, exciting a shudder (cf. horré-re) ; ama-bili-s, 
lovable (am4-re) ; flé-bili-s, /amentable (Y£1€-, weep). Rarely active: as, 

Sta-bili-s, ‘hat can stand (j sta-, stand); penetra-bili-s, pzercing (penetra- 
re). -ti-bili- (159), passive, rare: flexibili-s, /exzble (fle c~, bend, 960). 

295. -tivo-, N. -tivu-s, denotes the way a thing originated: as, cap- 
tivu-s, captive (\cape-, Zake) ; sta-tivues, set (Vsta-, sez). 


(2.) -no- (N. -nu-s) ; -mino- (N. -minu-s). 

296. -no-, N. -nu-s, an old passive participle suffix, denotes result: 
mag-nu-s (elarged), great ({mage, great); plé-nus, full (Vpl€é-, //). 
Neuter as substantive: d6-nu-m, gift (Vd6-, gzve). Sometimes active: 
egé-nu-s, zcedy (egé-re, 192). 
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The Adjective: Appurtenance. [297-304. 


297. The suffix -mino- (for -meno-, 103, a) in its weakest form 
(135, 2) is found in a few substantives: as, alu-mnu-s, zursling 
(yal-, zurse). The endings -mini (730) and -mino (731) are appar- 
ently case forms of the same suffix. -min&G would seem to be an 
ablative ; -mini may be a nominative plural. 


(B.) DENOMINATIVES. 


298. Denominative adjectives may be divided into such as denote: 
I. Material or Resemblance. 1. Appurtenance: implying sometimes fosses- 
sion, often fitness, conformity, character, or origin. II. Supply. IV. Diminu- 
tives. V. Comparatives and Superlatives ; a few of these are primitive. 


I. MATERIAL OR RESEMBLANCE. 


299. The suffixes -eo- and -n-eo- are used to form adjectives 
denoting Material or Resemblance: as, - 


STEM. NOMINATIVE. From. 
aur-eo- aureus, coldex auro-, N. aurum, gold 
ahé-neo- ahéneus, dronze (58) aes-, N. aes, bronze 


300. -eo-, N. -eu-s: aur-eo-, N. aur-eu-s, golden, all gold, as good as 
gold (auro-); ferr-eu-s, ¢row (ferro-); pulver-eu-s, a// dust (pulver-) ; 
virgin-eu-s, g7r/ish (virgin-). 

30I. -n-eo-, N. -n-eu-s: ahé-neu-s, drvonze (ahé-, 58; aes-); quer- 
neu-s, oaken (quercu-). -no- is usually poetical: as, ebur-nu-s, ivory 
(ebur-); quer-nu-s, oaken (quercu-). -d-neo-, N. -a-neu-s: miscell- 
aneu-s, mixed (miscello-). eS 


II. APPURTENANCE, 


302. The suffixes -0-, -io-, -vo-; -timo-, -li-, -no-; -bri-, 
~Cri-, -tri- ; -co-, -ti-, -si-, are used to form adjectives denoting 
Belonging to: as, 


STEM. NOMINATIVE. FRom. 
rég-io- régius, kizgly rég-, N. réx, king 
mari-timo- maritimus, of the sea mari-, N. mare, sea 
rég-ali- régalis, ofa king rég-, N. réx, Ling 
can-ino- caninus, of a dog can-, N. canis, dog 
mulie-bri- muliebris, womanly mulier-, N. mulier, woman 
Clvi-co- civicus, citizen’s civi-, N. civis, cétizex 


(1.) -o- (N. -u-s), -io- (N. -iu-s), -vo- (N. -vu-s). 
303. -o-, N. -u-s : decér-o-, N. decor-u-s, decoming (decOr-); canér-u-s, 
melodious (Can6r-) ; pervius, passable (via-). 
304. -io- is one of the commonest suffixes, and is often added to 
other suffixes ; thus: -c-io-, -ic-io- ; -tdr-io- (-sGr-io-) ; -ar-io-. 
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305-315. | Words: Formation. 


305. -io-, N. -iu-s: rég-io-, N. rég-iu-s, of or dike a king (rég-); patr- 
iu-s, of a father (patr-). Here belong many gentile names: as, Sést-iu-s 
(Sexto-). These are used with substantives as adjectives : as, lx Cornél-ia, 
1éx Iiil-ia. Furthermore patrial adjectives: as, Corinth-iu-s, Corinthian 
(Corintho-). In some, consonant ~io- is used: plébé-iu-s, of the commons 
(plébé-). -io- is rare in primitives : exim-iu-s, se/ect (ex, | e m-, fake). 


306. -c-io-, N. -c-iu-s (202): aedili-cio, N. aedili-ciu-s, of an acdile 
(aedili-) ; patr-iciu-s, of the fathers (patr-) ; later-iciu-s, of brick (later-). 


307. -ic-io-, N. -ic-iu-s: nov-icio-, N. nov-iciu-s, new, new-comer 
(novo-); natal-iciu-s, dirthday’s (natali-); caement-iciu-s, rzdéle (cae- 
mento-). Usually suffixed to perfect participles to denote the quality 
derived from the past act: conduct-iciu-s, A7red (conducto-); tralat- 
iciu-s, transferred (tralato-). 


308. -tdr-io-, N. -t6r-iu-s, or -sGr-io-, N. -sGr-iu-s, from the agent 
(205) in -tdr- (-sGr-), is the commonest ending with -io- : impera-tGrio-, 
N. impera-tiriu-s, of @ commander (imperator-). The neuter, as substan- 
tive, denotes the place where (266): audi-t6riu-m, /ecture-room (audit6r-) ; 
dévor-sGriu-m, 77 (dévorsGr-). 


309. -ar-io-, N. -ar-iu-s, very common, is chiefly added to substan- 
tives: as, agr-ario-, N. agr-ariu-s, of /and (agro-). Often as substan- 
tive: not-driu-s (265), stexographer (nota-); aer-ariu-m (266), treasury 
(aer-) ; sémin-ariu-m, zursery (s€min-); bell-aria, plural, goodies, bonbons 
(bello-). 


310. -I-vo-, N. -I-vu-s (202): tempest-ivu-s, seasonadle (tempestat-, 
126); aest-ivu-s, summer's (aestat-). See 179. 


(2.) -timo- (N. -timu-s); -li- (N. -lis); -no- (N. -nu-s). 


311. -timo-, N. -timu-s (202), for an older -tumo- (28): mari-timo-, 
N. mari-timu-s, of the sea (mari-); fini-timu-s, of the border (fini-) ; 
lég-itimu-s, /aw/ful (lég-). 


312. -li- N. -li-s: humi-li-, N. humi-li-s, Zow/y (humo-) ; but 
almost always in denominatives -li- is preceded by a long vowel (202), 
usually -a- or -i-, thus: -a-li- (-a-ri-), -I-li; -€-li-, -1-li-. 

313. -a-li-, N. -a-li-s: rég-ali-, N. rég-ali-s, A¢ngly (rég-) ; decemvir- 
ali-s, of a decemvir (decemviro-) ; fat-ali-s, fated (fato-) ; t-ali-s, such (stem 
to-, chat); qu-ali-s, as (quo-). -a-ri-, N. -a-ri-s, is used for -ali- if an 1 
precedes (173): as, mol-ari-, N. mol-dri-s, of a mili (mola-) ; milit-@ri-s, 
of a soldier (milit-). Neuters in -ali- and -dri- often become substantives 
(600): fSc-ale, weckcloth (fauci-); anim-al, breathing thing (anima-) ; 
calc-ar, spur (calci-). 

314. -i-li-, N. -i-li-s: civ-ili-, N. civ-ili-s, of a citizen (civi-); puer- 
ili-s, doyish (puero-). The neuter, as substantive, sometimes denotes the 
place where (266): ov-ile, sheepfold (ovi-). 

315. -€-li, N. -€-li-s: fidé-li-, N. fidé-li-s, faithful (fidé-); crtid-éli-s, 
cruel (criido-); patru-éli-s, cousin (patruo-). -t-li-, N. -0-li-s: tribi-li-, 
N. tribti-li-s, ¢r2desman (tribu-). 
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The Adjective: Appurtenance. [316-327. 


316. The old participle suffix -no- (296) is sometimes added at 
once to noun stems, sometimes to other suffixes : thus, -a-no-, -i-no-; 
-ti-no-, -ti-no-; -er-no-, -ur-no-. 

317. -no-, N. -nu-s, is added to stems formed with the comparative 
suffix -ero- or -tero- (347), denoting place: super-no-, N. super-nu-s, 
above; inter-nu-s, zzfernal (inter); exter-nu-s, ou/side; so, also, alter- 
nu-s, every other (altero-) ; and to a very few substantives: as, pater-nu-s, 
fatherly (patr-); frater-nu-s, brotherly (fratr-) ; vér-nu-s, of spring (vér-). 
Also to cardinals, making distributives: as, bi-ni, two dy two (for *duini, 
duo-, 161). 7 

318. -a-no-, N. -d-nu-s (202): arca-no-, N. arc-anu-s, secret (arca-) ; 
Rdma-nu-s, of Rome (R6ma-); mont-adnu-s, of a mountain (monti-) ; 
oppid-anu-s, of a town (oppido-). -i-adno-: Cicer6n-iano-, N. Cicerin- 
ianu-s, Cicero’s. Rarely -a-neo-: mediterra-neu-s, midland (medio-, 
terra-). 

319. -i-no-, N. -i-nu-s (202): mar-ino-, N. mar-inu-s, of the sea; 
repent-inu-s, sudden (repenti-) ; oftenest added to names of living beings: 
as, Can-inu-s, of a dog (can-); div-inu-s, of a god (divo-); -€-no-: lani- 
€nues, ali-€nu-s. Also to proper names: as, Plaut-ino-, N. Plaut-inuss, 
of Plautus (Plauto-); Alp-inu-s, 4/pine ( Alpi-). 

320. -ti-no-, N. -ti-nu-s, is used in some adjectives of time: cras-tinu-s, 
a Gal (cras-); diti-tinu-s, /asting (did); pris-tinu-s, of aforetime (pri-, 
prae). 

321. -ti-no-, N. -ti-nu-s, is used in a few words of place and time: intes-tino-, 
N. intes-tinu-s, ‘zward (intus); vesper-tinu-s, at eventide (vespero-). 

322. From words like frater-nus (from *fratr(i)-nus, 111, 4), pater-nus, 
exter-nus, inter-nus, arose a new suffix -terno-: as, hes-ternus, from the 
stem hes- (cf. her-i, 154), and -erno- in hodiernus. From the adverb *noctur 
(vixtwp) was derived noctur-nus, by analogy to which diurnus was formed. Else- 
where the -ur of -urnus and the -tur- of -turnus belong to the stem: as, ebur- 
hus; tacitur-nus, from the agent *taci-tor (205). : 


(3-) -bri-, -cri-, -tri- (N. -ber or -bri-s, &c.). 


323. -bri-, N. -ber or -bri-s: saliti-bri-, N. salii-ber, Aealthy (saliit-) ; 
mulie-bri-s, womanly (mulier-). 

324. -cri-, N. -cer or -cri-s (202): volu-cri-, N. volu-cer, winged 
(*volo-, fying); medio-cri-s, middling (medio-). 

325. -tri-, N. -ter or -tri-s: eques-tri-, N. eques-ter, of horsemen 
(equit-, 152); s€més-tri-s, of six months (sex, méns-). -es-tri- is used in a 
few words: camp-ester, of fields (campo-); silv-estri-s, of woods (silva-). 


(4.) -co- (N. -cu-s); -ti-, -si- (N. -s, -si-s). 


326. -co- is often suffixed to -ti-, sometimes to -es-ti-; thus: 
-ti-co-, -es-ti-co-. 

327. -co-, N. -cu-s: civi-co-, N. civi-cu-s, ofa citizen (civi-); belli- 
cu-s, of war (bello-); vili-cu-s, dazff (villa-). -Aa-co-, -i-co-, -ti-co- 
(202): merd-cu-s, ami-cu-s, anti-cu-s, apri-cu-s, posti-cu-s, pudi-cu-s, 
cadii-cu-s. -ti-co-, N. -ti-cu-s: riis-tico-, N. riis-ticu-s, of the country 
(riis-). -es-ti-co-, N. -es-ti-cu-s: dom-esticu-s, of a house (domo-, 
domu-). 
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328-336. Werds: Formation. 


328. -ti- or -si- denotes belonging to a place; usually -a-ti-, 
-l-ti-, -es-ti-, -en-ti-; -é€n-si-, or -i-én-si-. 

329. -ti-, N. -s: Tibur-ti-, N. Tibur-s, Ztéurtine (Tibur-). -8-ti-: 
quoi-ati-, N. quoi-a-s, whut countryman ? (quoio-); Anti-a-s, of Antium 
(Antio-); optim-atés, good men and true (optimo-). -i-ti-: Samn-iti-, 
N. Samn-i-s, Samnzian (Samnio-). -en-ti-: Véi-enti-, N. Véi-én-s, 
of Vei (V&io-). -es-ti-, N. -es-ti-s: agr-esti-, N. agr-esti-s, of the fields 
(agro-); cael-esti-s, Aeavenly (caelo-). ‘ 

330. -En-si-, N. -En-si-s (202), from appellatives of place or proper 
names of place: castr-énsi-, N. castr-€nsi-s, of a camp (castro-); circ- 
énsi-s, of the circus (circo-); Hispani-énsi-s (temporarily) of Spain. 
~i-énsi-: Karthagin-iénsi-s, of Carthage (Karthagin-). 


Ill. SUPPLY. 


331. The suffixes -to- or -6so- are used to form adjec- 
tives denoting Supplied or Furnished with: as, 


STEM. NOMINATIVE. FRoM. 
barba-to- barbatus, Jearded barba-, N. barba, deard 
ann-dso- annosus, /w// of years anno-, N. annus, year 


(1.) -to- (N. -tu-s) ; -len-to- (N. -len-tu-s). 


332. -to-, the perfect participle suffix, is sometimes added at 
once to a noun stem, sometimes to other suffixes, thus : -ato-, -ito-, 
-€to-, -iito-, -ento-, -lento-. 


333. -to-, N. -tu-s: onus-to-, N. onus-tu-s, /oaded (onus-); vetus- 
tu-s, full of years (*vetus-, year); itis-tu-s, just (itis-); hones-tu-s, 
honourable (*hones-); fiines-tu-s, deadly (fiines-). -a-to-: barba-tu-s, 
bearded (barba-); dent-atu-s, soothed (denti-); -i-to-: auri-tu-s, /omg- 
eared (auri-) ; -ii-to-: cornti-tu-s, Zormed (cornu-). -en-to-, N.-en-tu-s: 
cru-ento-, N. cru-entu-s, a// gore (*cruenti-, *cruére). As substan- 
tive, arg-entuem (white metal), silver; flu-enta, plural, streams 
(fluenti-). 

334. The neuter of stems in -to-, as a substantive, denotes the place 
where something, generally a plant, is found (266): arbus-tu-m, wxeyard 
(arbos-); commonly preceded by -é-, forming -€-to- (202), usually plural: 
diim-éta, thorn-thickets (dtimo-); murt-&éta, myrtle-groves (murto-). 

335- -len-to-, N. -len-tu-s (202): vino-lento-, N. vino-lentu-s, 
drunken (vino-); sanguin-olentu-s, a// blood (sanguin-); licu-lentu-s, 
bright (lici-, 28); pulver-ulentu-s, dusty (pulver-). A shorter form 
-lenti- is rare: vi-olenti-, N. vi-olén-s, vo/ent (vi-); op-ulén-s, 77ch (op-). 


(2.) -Sso- (N. -dsu-s). 


336. -dso0- (sometimes -Gnso-, -Gsso-), N. -dsu-s, full of, is 
very common indeed. -6so- is sometimes attached to other suffixes, 
thus: -c-6so-, -ul-6so-, -iic-ul-6so-. 
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The Adjective: Comparison. [337-343- 


337. -Oso-, N. -G6su-s: ann-dso-, N. ann-dsu-s, full of years ; form- 
Snsu-s, form-dssu-s or form-Ssu-s, shapely ({Orm4-); pericul-dsu-s, w7/h 
danger fraught (periculo-); m6r-Ssu-s, prigegish, cross (m6r-); calamit- 
Ssues, full of damage (calamitat-, 179); superstiti-Gsu-s, superstitious 
(superstitiOn-, 179); friictu-6su-s, /rait/ul (frfictu-, 116, c); mont- 
udsuss, full of mountains (monti-, 202); clri-Ssu-s, /// of care (clira-) ; 
lab6r-idsues, foc/some (labore, 202). 

38. -c-Gso-, N. -c-Gsu-s: belli-cdso-, N._ belli-cdsu-s, warlike 
fella. bellico-). -ul-dso-, N. -ul-dsu-s: formid-uldso-, N. formid- 
uldsu-s, zerriéle (formidin-, 179). -tic-ul-Gso-, N. -tic-ul-6su-s: met- 
-ti-culoso-, N. met-ii-culésu-s, s#ittish (metu-). 


IV. DIMINUTIVES. 

339. Diminutives are formed from adjectives, as from sub- 
stantives (267). 

-lo-, N. -lu-s: aureo-lo-, N. aureo-lu-s, all gold, of precious gold, of 
red red gold, good as gold (aureo-); ebrio-lu-s, ¢épsy (ebrio-) ; parvo-lu-s, 
or parvu-lu-s, smallish (parvo-); frigidu-lu-s, chilly (frigido-); vet-ulus, 
little old (vet-); tenellu-lu-s, soft and sweet (tenello-, tenero-); pulchel- 
lus, sweet pretty (pulchro-); bel-lu-s, ozzy (bono-); novel-lu-s, zezborn 
(*novolo-, novo-). -culo-, N. -culu-s: pauper-culo-, N. pauper-culu-s, 
poortsh (pauper-); levi-culu-s, somewhat vain (levi-). 

340. A peculiar class of diminutives is formed by adding -culo- to the compara- 
tive stem -1us- (346): as, nitidius-culo-, N. nitidius-culu-s, a ¢rifle sleeker 
(nitidius-) ; longius-culu-s, a dit /onger (longius-). 

. 341. Adverbs sometimes have a diminutive form: as, bell€, charmingly; paul- 
lulum, a /ittle bit; meliuscul€, a dit better (340). 


V. COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES. 


342. Comparatives and superlatives are usually formed from the stem 
of the positive: as, dignior, worthier, dignissimus, worthiest, from digno-, 
stem of dignus. A few are formed directly from roots: thus, maior, 
greater, and maximus, greatest, are formed from the (mages, and not from 
magno-, stem of magnus. 


(1.) COMPARATIVE -i0r, SUPERLATIVE -issimus. 
343. The nominative of comparative adjectives ends 
usually in -ior, and that of superlatives in -issimus: 
thus, 


COMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVF. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
-ior -ior -ius -issimus -issima -issimum 
POSITIVE. COMPARATIVE, SUPERLATIVE. 
altus, Aigh, altior, higher, altissimus, Aighest. 
tristis, sad, tristior, sadder, tristissimus, saddest. 
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344-352. | Words: Formation. 


(2.) SUPERLATIVE -rimus. 


344. Adjectives with the nominative in -er have the nominative 
of the superlative’ like the nominative of the positive with -rimus 


added (350): as, 


POSITIVE. COMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 
pauper, foor, pauperior, foorer, pauperrimus, foorest. 
acer, sharf, acrior, sharper, acerrimus, sharpest. 


mAatirrimus occurs once (Tac.), for matirissimus, positive matirus, 7ze. 


(3.) SUPERLATIVE -limus. 
345- humilis, difficilis, and facilis, 
similis, dissimilis, and gracilis, 
have the nominative of the superlative in -limus, following 1 of the stem (350): as, 


POSITIVE. COMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 
humilis, low/y, humilior, lowlier, humillimus, Jowdiest. 


THE COMPARATIVE SUFFIX. 


346. The comparative suffix is -ids-, which becomes in the singular, 
nominative masculine and feminine, -ior (154; 132), neuter nomina- 
tive and accusative, -ius (107, ¢); in all other cases -iGr- (154). 

347- Other comparative suffixes are -ro- or -ero-, and -tro- or -tero-, 
used in a few words, principally designating place: as, Sup-erl, he upper ones, 
inferi, the nether ones; ex-teri, outsiders, posteri, after-generations ; alter, the 
other ; uter, whether? which of the two? (for *quo-ter, 146); dexter, right. 

348. Some words designating place have a doubled comparative suffix, -er-iGr-, 
or -ter-iOr-: as, sup-er-lor, uwfper, inferior, lower. ci-ter-lor, hither, 
déterior (ower), worse, exterior, outer, interior, inner, posterior, hinder, 
after, ulterior, further, dexterior, more to the right. ~1S-tro- is used in 
two words which have become substantives: min-is-ter (inferior), servant, and 
Magister (superior), master. 


THE SUPERLATIVE SUFFIX. 


349. The common superlative suffix is -issimo-, nominative -issi- 
mus, with older -issumo-, nominative -issumus (28). 

350. Stems which end in -ro-, -ri-, or -li- (344, 345) take the suffix -issimo— 
(cf. -Simo-, 351) with syncope of its initial i (111) and assimilation of the final 1 
or r (166, 8). 

351. The suffix -timo- is further used in a few root superlatives: ci-timus, 
dextimus, extimus, intimus, optimus, postumus, and ultimus; and 
-Simo- in maximus, pessimus, and proximus. 

352. The suffix -mo-or -imo- is used in sum-mo-, N. summus, highest 
(sub); min-imo-, N. minimus, /eas¢; primus, frst, septimus, seventh, 
decimus, ¢fenth. -mo- or ~imo- is attached to -iS- (135, 2) in plirimus for 
*pl6-is-imo-s (fullest), most (99); and to -ré- or -tré-, possibly an adverbial 
form (705), in suprémus, extrémus, and postrémus. 
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The Adjective: Comparison. [ 353-358. 


PECULIARITIES OF COMPARISON. 


353- Some positives have a comparative or superlative, or 
both, from a different form of the stem: such are, 


friigi, ¢hrifty, frigalior, frigalissimus. 
néquam, xaughty, néquior, néquissimus. 
iuvenis, young, itinior, (nati minimus). 
senex, old, senior, (nati maximus). 
magnus, great, maior, maximus (351). 
beneficus, 4izd/y, beneficentior, beneficentissimus. 
honOrificus, complimentary, honGrificentior, honGrificentissimus.. 
magnificus, grand, magnificentior, magnificentissimus. 


354- iuvenior, younger, is late (Sen., Plin., Tac.). benevoléns, 4ind/y, 
benevolentior, benevolentissimus, and maledicéns, aéusive, maledicen- 
tior (once each, Plaut.), maledicentissimus, have usually as positive benevo- 
lus and maledicus respectively. 

. Some positives have a comparative or superlative, or both, 
from a wholly different stem: such are, 


bonus, good, melior, optimus (351). 

malus, Jad, peior, pessimus (351). 
multus, much, pliis (sing. Ne. only), pliirimus (352). 
parvus, Jitt/e, minor, minimus (352). 


parvus has rarely parvissimus. 
356. Four comparatives in -erior or -terior, denoting place ( 348), have 
two forms of the superlative; the nominative masculine singular of the 
positive is not in common use: 


exterior, extimus (351), or extrémus (352), outermost. 
inferior, infimus, or imus, /owest. 

posterior, postumus (351), /astborn, or postrémus (352), /asz. 
superior, ° summus (352), or suprémus (352), highest. 


357. Six, denoting place, have the positive only as an adverb 
or preposition : : 


Cis, this side, citerior (348), citimus (351), A7therest. 
dé, down, déterior (348), déterrimus, /owest, worst. 
in, in, interior (348), intimus, znmost. 

prae, before, prior, primus (352), first. 
prope, ear, propior, proximus (351), ~earest. 
uls, deyond, ulterior (348), ultimus (351), furthest. 


Scior, swifter, Scissimus, has no positive. 

358. These have a superlative, but no comparative: bellus, fretty, falsus, 
false, inclutus, famed, invictus, wnconquered, invitus, unwilling, meritus, 
deserving, NOVUS, new; vetus, veterrimus, o/d, Sacer, Sacerrimus, sacred, 
vafer, vaferrimus, s/y; malevolus, malevolentissimus (twice, Cic.), 
spiteful; maleficus, maleficentissimus (once, Suet.), wicked, minificus, 
miunificentissimus (inscrr. ; Cic. once), gezerous. mirificus, mirificissimus 
(twice, Acc., Ter.), strange. Plautus has ipsissumus, Ais very self. 
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359-365. | Words: Formation. 


359. Most primitives in -ilis and -bilis (292, 294), have a comparative, but no 
superlative; but these have a superlative: facilis and difficilis (345), easy and 
hard, Utilis, wseful; also fertilis, productive, amabilis, lovable, mdbilis, 
movable, nobilis, well known. 


360. Many adjectives have no suffixes of comparison, and supply 
the place of these by magis, szore, and maximé, most: as, mirus, 


strange, Magis mirus, maximé mirus. Many adjectives, from their 
meaning, do not admit of comparison. . 


COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE ADVERBS. 


361. Adverbs derived from adjectives have as their comparative 
the accusative singular neuter of the comparative adjective; the su- 
perlative is formed like that of the adjective, but ends in -é: as, 


alté, o high, altius, altissimé. 
acriter, sharply, acrius, acerrimé. 
facile, easily, facilius, facillimé. 


362. An older superlative ending, -Ed for -&, occurs in an inscription of 186 B.c.: 
FACILVMED, i.e. facillimé. A few adverbs have superlatives in -6 or -um: as, 
meritissim6, most deservedly; prim6, at frst, primum, frst; postrémé, 
at last, postr€mum, for the last time. 


363. If the comparison of the adjective has peculiarities, they are retained in 
the adverb likewise: as, bene, we//, melius, optimé; male, z//, peius, pes- 
simé; multum, mcf, plis, plirimum; mAatitré, detimes, maturius, matu- 
rissimé (Cic., Plin.), or mattrrimé (Cic., Caes., Sall., Tac.). Ocius, swifter, 
no positive. Gcissimé. minus, /ess, is formed by the nominal suffix -es- (236), 
from ymin-(minuS6); for magis, more, see 135, 2. In poetry magis sometimes 
becomes mage, as if neuter of an adjective in ~i-. 


364. A few adverbs not derived from adjectives are compared: as, diii, Jong, 
dittius, dititissimé; saepe, offen, saepius, Saepissimé; nuper, /ately, 
no comparative, niiperrimé; secus, otherwise, S€tius, the less; temperi, 
betimes, temperius, earlier, no superlative. 


(B.) FORMATION OF DENOMINATIVE VERBS. 


365. Denominative verb stems have present infinitives in 
-dre, -ére, or -ire (-dri, -€ri, or -iri), and are formed from 
noun stems of all endings: as, 


VERB. From Noun. VERB. From Noun. 
fugd-re, rout fuga-, N. fuga fl6ré-re, Alossom  flr-, N. flds 
locd-re, place loco-, N. locus sordé-re, be dirty sordi-, N. sordés 
némin4-re, zame ndmin-, N.ndmen | piini-re, puzisk poena-, N. poena 
leva-re, /ightex levi-, N. levis condi-re, season condo-, N.condus 
sinua-re, dend _sinu-, N. sinus custGdi-re, eward custdd-, N. custds 
albé-re, b¢ white albo-, N albus vesti-re, dress vesti-, N. vestis 


miseré-ri, s7ty misero-, N. miser ' gesti-re, futter gestu-, N. gestus 
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The Verb: Denominatives. { 366-372. 


366. These present verb stems are formed by adding the suffix -jo-, -ie- 
to the noun stem: as *fuga-id, / fee; the i between two vowels was 
dropped (153, 2) and the final vowel of noun stem was often contracted with 
the ending (118, 3). The noun stem ending is often slightly modified. 

367. Ina half a dozen denominatives from stems in -u- the u of the noun stem 
remains without modification, and is not contracted with the variable vowel (116, ¢): 
these are, acuere, sharfen (acu-), metuere, fear, statuere, set, tribuere, 
assign; arguere, make clear, batuere, deat. 

368. Verbs in -are are by far the most numerous class of denomina- 
tives; they are usually transitive ; but deponents often express condition, 
sometimes occupation : as, domin§4ri, lord tt, play the lord ; aquari, get oneself 
water. Most verbs in -ire also are transitive; those in -€re usually denote 
a state: as, calére, Je warm; but some are causative: as, mon€re, vemznd. 


369. Many denominative verbs in -are contain a noun suffix 
which is not actually found in the noun itself; such suffixes are: 
-co-, -cin-, -lo-, -er-, -ro-, -to-, &c.: as, 

-co-: albi-care, dc white (*albi-co-); velli-care, pluck (*velli-co-, 
plucker). -Cin-: latrd-cinari, de a rodder (latrOn-); serm6-cinari, dis. 
course (sermOn-). -lo-: gratu-lari, give one joy (*gratu-lo-); vi-olare, 
harm (*vi-olo-); heiu-lari, cry ‘heia’ (*heiu-lo-), -er-: mod-erari, 
check (*mod-es-, 236). -ro-: tole-rare, exdure (*tole-ro-); flag-rare, 
blazz (*flag-ro-). -to-: débili-tadre, Jame (*débili-to-); dubi-tare, doubt 
(*dubi-to-). 


370. Many denominatives in -are are indirect compounds (377), 
often from compound noun stems which are not actually found. So, 
particularly, when the first part is a preposition, or the second is from 
the root fac-, make, ag-, drive, do, or cap-, take: as, 

opi-tul-ari, dear help (opitulo-); suf-fSc-dre, suffocate (*suf-fSc-o-, 
fauci-) ; aedi-fic-are (housebuild), build (*aedific- or *aedifico-, house- 
butlder); signi-fic-are, give token (*significo-); fiim-ig-are, make smoke 
(*fimigo-, smokcr, fimo-, Vag-); nav-ig-dre, sai/, and rém-ig-are, row 
(navi-, shif, and r€mo-, car); mit-ig-are, make mild (miti-); itr-ig-dre, 
commonly iur-g-are, gwarrel (ilir-); ptir-ig-adre, commonly pir-g-dre, 
_ clean (puro-); gnar-ig-dre, ¢e/? (gnaro-, narrare, 169, 2; 133, 1); anti-cip- 
are, take beforehand (*anticipo-, ante, \\C a p-); oc-cup-dre, seize (foccupo-); 
re-cup-er-are, get back (*recupero-). 


371. Many verbs in -tare (-sare), or -tari (-sari), express 
frequent, intense, or sometimes attempted action. ‘These are 
called /requentatives or Intensives; they are formed from per- 
fect participle stems ; but stems in -a-to- become -i-to-: as, 

cant-are, sig (canto-); cess-are, Joiter (cesso-); amplex-ari, em- 
brace (amplexo-); habit-dre, live (habito-); pollicit-ari, make overtures 
(pollicito-); dormit-are, de sleepy (dormito-); neg-itare, keep denying (for 
*nega-tare, with suffix -1-tare, 910). ; 

372. Some frequentatives in -tare are formed from the present stem 
of a verb in -ere; the formative vowel before -tare becomes i: as, 

_ agi-tare, shake (age-re); flui-tare, float (flue-re); ndsci-tare, recog- 
mize (NOSCe-re); quaeri-tare, keep seching (quaere-re); scisci-tari, exguire 
(scisce-re); véndi-tare, ¢ry to sell (vénde-re). 
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373-380. | Words: Formation. 


373. A few frequentatives add -ta- to the perfect participle stem: as, 


cti-tare, act often (acto-); facti-tare, do repeatedly (facto-); lécti- 
tare, read again and again (l€cto-); Uncti-tare, anoint often (incto-). 
From a frequentative another frequentative is sometimes derived: as, dict-dre, 
dictate, dicti-tare, keep asserting (dicto-). 

374. Some verbs are found only as frequentatives: as, gust-are, faste 
(*gusto-, Jgus-, ¢aste); put-are, ¢kink (puto-, YPu-, clean); aegrot- 
are, de il] (aegrdto-). 

375- A few verbs in -uri6, -urire, express desire; such are called Desidera- 
tives: as, ESS-urire or €s-urire, want to cat (edere, Esse). A fewin -ssd, 


~ssere, express earnest action; such are called Meditatives: as, lacé-ss6, lacé- 
ssere, provoke, 


COMPOSITION. 


376. In compounds, the fundamental word is usually the 
second, which has its meaning qualified by the first. 


377. A DIRECT COMPOUND is one formed directly from two parts: as, 
con-lug-, N. conitinx, yoke-fellow (com-, ¢ogether, i iu g-, yoke); con- 
iungere, join together (com-, iungere); an INDIRECT COMPOUND is one 
formed by the addition of a suffix to a direct compound: as, itidic-io-, N. 
itidicium, ¢rzaé (itidic-) : itidica-re, judge (itidic-). 

378. A REAL COMPOUND is a word whose stem is formed from two 
stems, or an inseparable prefix and a stem, fused into one stem; an 
APPARENT COMPOUND is formed by the juxtaposition of an inflected word 
with another inflected word, a preposition, or an adverb. 


I. COMPOSITION OF NOUNS. 
(A.) REAL COMPOUNDS. 


FORM OF COMPOUNDS. 


379. If the first part is a noun, its stem is taken: as, Ahéno-barbus, 
Redbeard, Barbarossa ; usually with weakening of a stem vowel (103-105): 
as, aurifex, jeweller (auro-). On other changes of the final vowel in the 
first member of compounds, see 174. Sometimes with disappearance of a 
syllable (179); as, *ven€ni-ficus, vené-ficus, fozsoner (venéno-); or of 
a vowel (111): as, man-ceps, contractor (manu-); particularly before a 
vowel (119): as, magn-animus, great-souled (magno-). Consonant stems 
are often extended by i before a consonant: as, mOri-gerus, complatsant 
(mGr-). 

380. Stems in -s-, including those in -er-, -or- and -6r- (236), are sometimes 
compounded as above (379): as, nemori-vagus, woodranger ; hon6ri-ficus, 
complimentary ; but usually they drop the suffix and take 1: as, Oo i-fex, work- 
man (oper-); foedi-fragus, éruce-breaker (foeder-); volni-ficus, wound- 
ing (volner-); mini-ficus, generous (miiner-); terri-ficus, awe-inspiring 
(terrdr-); horri-fer, dreadful, horri-sonus, awful-sounding (horr6r-). 
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Composition: The Noun.  [381-387. 


381. The second part, which often has weakening of the vowel (102), 
is sometimes a bare root used as a stem (199), oftener a root with a forma- 
tive suffix; or a noun stem, sometimes with its stem ending modified: as, 
ju-dic-, N. itidex, juror ((dic-, declare); causi-dic-o-, N. causidicus, 
pleader (209); in-gen-io-, N. ingenium, disposition (Ygen-, beget, 219); 
con-tag-idn-, N. contagid, touching together ((tag-, touch, 227); im- 
berb-i-, N. imberbis, deardless (barba-). 


MEANING OF COMPOUNDS. 


382. DETERMINATIVES are compounds in which the second part 
keeps its original meaning, though determined or modified by the 
first part. The meaning of a determinative may often be best 
expressed by two words. 


383. (1.) The first part of a determinative may be an adjective, an 
adverb, a preposition, or an inseparable prefix; the second part is a 
noun: as, 

lati-fundium, i.e. lati fundi, broad acres ; privi-légium, i.e. priva léx, 
special act; alti-sonans, i.e. alt€ sondns, high-sounding; con-discipulus, 
ie. cum alterd discipulus, /e/low-pupil ; per-magnus, i.e. valdé magnus, 
very great; in-dignus, i.e. non dignus, wworthy. 


384. (2.) The first part of a determinative may represent the oblique 
case of a noun, generally a substantive ; the second part is a noun or verb 
stem. These compounds are called Oljectives : as, 


Accusative of direct object (1132), armi-ger, i.e. qui arma gerit, armour- 
bearer; dative of indirect object (1208), man-téle, i.e. manibus téla, 
handkerchief, napkis ; genitive (1227), sdl-stitium, i.e. sdlis statid, solstice 5 
ablative instrumental (1300), tubi-cen, i.e. qui tuba canit, trumpeter ; loca- 
tive (1331), Troiu-gena, i.e. Troiae natus, 7roy-dorz ; ablative locative 
(1350), nocti-vagus, zight-wandering ; monti-vagus, mountain-ranging. 


385. POSSESSIVES are adjective compounds in which the mean- 
ing cf the second part is changed. The second part of a posses- 
sive is always formed from a substantive, qualified by the noun, 
adverb, or inseparable prefix of the first part, and the whole ex- 
presses an attribute which something “as: as, 

longi-manus, longarms, long-armed ; miseri-cors, tender-hearted ; bi-lin- 


uis, two-tongued; magn-animus, greatheart, great-hearted; im-berbis, 
eardless. 


(B.) APPARENT COMPOUNDS. 
386. Apparent Compounds are formed: 


387. (1.) By two nouns combined, one with an unchanging case ending, 
the other with full inflections: as, aquae-ductus, agueduct ; senattis-cdn~ 
sultum, decree of the senate ; pater-familias, father of a family ; véri-similis, 
like the truth; in these words, aquae, senatiis, familias, and véri are 
genitives, and remain genitives, while the other part of the compound is 
declinable. 
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_ _ 388. (2.) By a substantive with an adjective habitually agreeing with 
it, both parts being declined: as, rés piiblica, the common-weal; rés gestae, 
exploits ; ids ilrandum, oath ; peciiniae repetundae, money claim. 


389. (3-) By nouns, chiefly substantives, in the same case placed loosely 
side by side and making one idea. The two words may be used: (a.) Copu- 
latively: as, isus-friictus, wse and enjoyment ; pactum-conventum, dargain 
and covenant; duo-decim, two and ten, twelve; or (b.) Appositively: one 
word explaining the other (1045): as,Iuppiter, Fove the Father (94; 133); 
Marspiter, A/urs the Father, for Mars pater. 


390. (4.) From an original combination of an oblique case with a prepo- 
sition: as, prdc6nsul, proconsul, from prd consule, for a consul; Egregius, 
select, from € grege, out of the herd; Aélirus, astray, mad, from dé lira, 
out of the furrow. 


II. COMPOSITION OF VERBS. 
(A.) REAL COMPOUNDS. 


391. Real Compounds are direct compounds of a verb 
with a preposition; the root vowel or diphthong of the verb 
is often weakened (102): as, 


per-agere, put through, accomplish ; ab-igere, drive away ; ex-quirere, 
seek out. The prefix, which was originally a separate adverb modifying the 
verb, is in poetry sometimes separated from the verb by another word; 
the disyllabic prepositions in particular often remain as juxtaposed 
adverbs (396). 


392. Some prepositions are inseparable, that is, used only in composi- 
tion: ambi-, round, an-, up, dis-, in two, apart, por-, fowards, red-, re-, 
back, s@d-, s€-, by oneself, away: as, amb-ire, go round to; an-hélare, 
breathe up; dis-pellere, drive apart; por-rigere, stretch forth ; red-dere, 
give back ; s€-iungere, separate. 


(B.) APPARENT COMPOUNDS. 


393. Apparent Compounds are formed by the juxtaposi- 
tion of: 


394. (1.) A verb with a verb: faci6 and fi6 are added to present stems, 
mostly of intransitive verbs in -€re; the -e- of the first verb is sometimes long, and 
sometimes short (130, 5): as, Calé-facere, make warm (calére); excandé- 
facere, make blaze (candére); madé-facere, make wet (madére). In these 
a alae the accent of facid remains the same as in the simple verb: as, 
calétfacis. 


395. (2.) A substantive with a verb: as, anim-advertere, fay heed to, ani- 
mum advertere ; vénum-dare, or véndere, se//, venum dare; vén-ire, 
be oe vénum ire; lucri-facere, make gain, lucri facere ; manu-mittere, 
set free, 


396. (2) An adverb with a verb: as, circum-dare, put round ; satis-facere, 
satis-dare, give satisfaction; intro-ire, go inside; malle, prefer, for magis 
velle (170, 2); n6l6, de uzwilling, for ne vol6; ne-scire, hau-scire, sot know. 
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C. INFLECTION. 


.397. INFLECTION is the change which nouns, pronouns, and 
verbs undergo, to indicate their relation in a sentence. 


The inflection of a noun or pronoun is often called Declension, and that 
of a verb, Conjugation. 


(A.) INFLECTION OF THE NOUN. 


398. The noun or pronoun is inflected by attaching 
case endings to the stem. 


The endings, which are called case endings for brevity, indicate number 
as well as case, and serve also to distinguish gender words from neuters in 
the nominative and accusative singular of some stems, and of all plurals. 
These endings are nearly the same for stems of all kinds. 


THE STEM. 


399. The stem contains the meaning of the noun. Noun stems 
are arranged in the following order: (1.) stems in -a-, in -o-, ina 
consonant, or in -i-; these are substantive, including proper names, or 
adjective; (2.) stems in -u- or -@€-; these are substantive only, and 
include no proper names. 


400. In some instances, a final stem vowel is retained before a case ending which 
begins with a vowel: as, urbi-um, dcri-a, cornu-a, portu-i, portu-um (116, c); 
in others the stem vowel blends inseparably with the vowel of the case ending: as, 
mé€nsis, dominis (108, a). ; 

401. Some nouns have more than one form of the stem: as, 

sédés (476); femur, iecur (489); vas, ménsis (492); virus, volgus 
(493); iter, nix, senex, &c. (500); vis (518); caedés (523); famés, plébés 
(524); domus (594); angiportus, &c. (595). Many nouns have a consonant 
stem in the singular, and an -i- stem in the plural: see 516; most substan- 
tives in -i€- or -tié- have a collateral form in -ia- or -tiad- (604). Some 
adjectives have two different stems: as, hilarus, hilara, hilarum, and hilaris, 
hilare; exanimus and exanimis. 


GENDER. 


402. There are two genders, Masculine and Femz- 
nine. Masculine and feminine nouns are called Gender 
nouns. Nouns without gender are called Meuder. 


403. Gender is, properly speaking, the distinction of sex. In Latin, a 
great many things without life have gender in grammar, and are masculine 
or feminine. 
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404-412] Words : Inflection. 


_ 404. Some classes of substantives may be brought under general heads of sig- 
nification, as below, like the names of rivers and winds (405), which are usually of the 
masculine gender, or of plants (407), which are usually of the feminine. When 
the gender cannot be determined thus, it must be learned from the special rules for 
the several stems and their nominatives. 


GENDER OF SOME CLASSES OF SUBSTANTIVES. 
MASCULINES. 


405. Names of male beings, rivers, winds, and 
mountains, are masculine : as, 


Caesar, Gdius, Sulla, men’s names; pater, father; erus, master; 
scriba, screvener; Tiberis, the Tiber; Aquil6, a Norther; Licrétilis, 
Mt. Lucretilis. 

406. The river names: Allia, Diiria, Sagra, Léthé, and Styx are femi- 
nine. Also the mountain names Alpés, plural, sre A/fs, and some Greek names 
of mountains in -a or -@: as, Aetna, J/. Lina; Rhodopé, a Thracian range. 
A few are neuter, as Soracte. 


FEMININES. 


407. Names of female beings, plants, flowers, shrubs, 
and trees, are feminine: as, 


Gdia, Glycerium, women’s names; milus, affple-tree ; quercus, oak ; 
lex, holm-ouk; abiés, jr. 

408. Masculine are: bOlétus, mzshroom, carduus, ¢hist/e, dumi, plural, 
brambles, intibus, endive, iuncus, rush, oleaster, dastard olive, rubus, 
bramble, rumex, sorrel, scirpus, dulrush, and rarely ficus, 7g. Also some 
of Greek origin: as, acanthus, amaracus, asparagus, and crocus. Neuter 
are: apium, /arsley, balsamum, Jéalsam-tree, r6bur, heart of oak, and some 
names with stems in -er- (573). 


MOBILE, COMMON, AND EPICENE NOUNS. 


409. MospiLE Nouns have different forms to distinguish sex: as, lilius, 
a man, Fulius, lilia, a woman, Fulia,; cervus, stag, cerva, hind; socer, 
father-in-law, socrus, mother-in-law ; victor, conqueror, victrix, congueress. 
Adjectives ‘of three endings’ (611), belong to this class. 


410. Some nouns have one ending, but are applicable to either sex. 
Such are said to be of Common Gender: as, aduléscéns, young man or 
young woman; Aux, leader; infans, Jaby, child; and many other conso- 
nant stems or stems in -i-, denoting persons. Adjectives ‘of two endings’ 
or ‘of one ending’ (611), belong to this class. 

Alr. Epicenes have one ending and one grammatical gender, though applicable 
to animals of either sex. Thus, aquila, eag/e, is feminine, though it may denote 
a he-eagle as well as a she-cagle: anatés, ducks, feminine, includes drakes. 


NEUTERS. 


412. Infinitives, words and expressions quoted or explained, 
and letters of the alphabet, are neuter: as, 
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The Noun: Case. [413-419. 


vivere ipsum, mere living; istic ‘tace6,’ your ‘I won't mention,’ 
longum vale, a long goodbye; 0 Graecum, Greek O. But the letters have 
sometimes a feminine adjective, agreeing with littera understood. 


VARIABLE GENDER. 


413. Some substantives have different genders in the two numbers; 
the different gender is sometimes indicated by a difference of stem: as, 
epulum, neuter, epulae, feminine, feast. See balneum, frénum, jocus, 
locus, margarita, ostrea, rdstrum, in the dictionary. 


NUMBER. 


414. There are two numbers, the Szzgular used of 
one, the P/urval of more than one. 


415. amb6, doth, and duo, ‘wo, nominative and accusative masculine and neuter, 
are the only remnants of an old Dza/ number, denoting two. 


416. Some substantives, from their meaning, have no plural. 


Such are: proper names: as, Cicer6, Cicero; RGma, Rome; material and 
abstract substantives: as, oleum, o/, vinum, wéize, itistitia, justice; and 
gerunds: as, regendi, of guiding. For the occasional use of the plural, 1105-1110. 


417. Some substantives, from their meaning, have no singular. 


Such are: names of persons of a class: as, maiOrés, ancestors; superi, the 
beings above; mané€s, ghosts; of feasts, sacrifices, days: as, Saturnalia, festival 
of Saturn; kalendae, jirst of the month ; of things made of parts or consisting 
of a series of acts: as, arma, arms; artis, joints; quadrigae, four-in-hand ; 
exsequiae, funeral rites; of some places: as, Falerii; Vé1; Pompéi; Athé- 
nae, Athens; Alpés, the Alps. 

418. Some substantives have different meanings in the two numbers: as, 

aedis, temple, aedés, house; auxilium, aid, auxilia, auxiliaries; carcer, 
jail, carcerés, race-barriers; Castrum, Castle, castra, camp; comitium, 
meeting-place, comitia, election ; cOpia, abundance, COpiae, troops; facultas, 
ability, facultatés, wealth; finis, end, finés, boundaries; gratia, favour, 
fragee> thanks; impedimentum, hindrance, impedimenta, baggage; 

ittera Jetter (of the alphabet), litterae, cpistle; rostrum, Jeak, rostra, 
speaker’s stand. See also aqua, bonum, fortiina, lidus, opera, pars, 
in the dictionary. 


CASE. 


419. Nouns have five cases, the Nominative, Gent- 
tive, Dative, Accusative, and A blative. 


The nominative represents a noun as subject, the accusative as object ; 
the genitive denotes the relation of of, the dative of ¢o or for, and the 
ablative of from, with, in, or dy. But the meanings of the cases are best 
learnt from reading. All cases but the nominative and vocative (420) are 
called Oblique Cases. 
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420. Town names and a few appellatives have also a case denoting the 
place where, called the Zocative. Masculine stems in -o- and some Greek 
stems with other endings have still another form used in addressing a person 
or thing, called the Vocative. 


421. The stem of a noun is best seen in the genitive; in the 
genitive plural it is preserved without change, except that o of -o- 
stems is lengthened (123). In dictionaries the stem ending is indicated 
by the genitive singular, thus: -ae, -i, -is, -tis (-8i), indicate respec- 
tively stems in -a-, -o-, a consonant or -i-, -u-, and -6-, as follows: 

GENITIVE SINGULAR. GENITIVE PLURAL. STEMS IN. 
-ae, ménsae, “ad/e -irum, ménsa-rum = -a-, ménsa-, N. ménsa 
-1, domini, master -S6rum, dominé-rum_ -o-, domino-, N. dominus 


-is, régis, hing -cons. um, rég-um -consonant, rég-, N. réx 
-is, civis, czt/zen -ium, civi-um -i-, civi-, N. civis 

-tis, portiis, fort  -uum, portu-um -u-, portu-, N. portus 
(-€1, réi), ching (-Erum, ré-rum) -G, ré-, N. rés 


422. Gender nominatives usually add -s to the stem: as, servo-s 
or servuss, s/ave, réx (164, 1), Clvies, portu-s, ré-s. But stems in -@- or in 
a continuous consonant (-l-, -n-, -r-, or -s-) have no-=s: as, ménsa, 
consul, consul, flamen, special priest, pater, futher, flds, flower. 


423. Neuters have the nominative and accusative alike; in the singular 
the stem is used: as ndmen, sume; or a shortened stem: as, exemplar, 
pattern; but stems in -o- take -m: as, aevo-m or aevu-m, ave. In the 
plural -a is always used: as, régna, 4ingdoms, nOmina, cornua, orns, 
For -s in adjectives ‘ of one ending,’ see 612. 


424. Gender accusatives singular add =m to the stem: as, ménsa-m, 
servo-m or servu-m, niavi-m, shif, portuem, die-m. The consonant 
stems have the ending -em: as, rég-em ; most substantive stems in -i- 
and all adjectives also drop -i- and take -em: as, nav-em, trist-em, sad. 
In the plural, gender stems add -s before which the vowel is long: as, 
mé€nsa-s, servO-s, régé-s, navi-s or navé-s, porti-s, ré-s. 

425. The ablative singular usually ends in the long vowel of the stem: 
as, ménsa, domin6, navi, porti, ré. The ablative of consonant stems 
usually has -e (rarely -I-, see 502): as, patre, futher ; and that of substan- 
tive -i- stems has -e more commonly than -I: as, nave. 

426. The ablative singular of -a- and -o- stems ended anciently in -ad and 


-Gd respectively: as, PRAIDAD, PREIVATOD; that of consonant stems in -I1d: as, 
AIRID, COVENTIONID. But -d is almost entirely confined to inscriptions and dis- 


appeared early (149). 


427. The genitive plural adds -rum to -a-, -o-, and -€- stems: as, 
ménsa-rum, domin6-rum, ré-rum; and -um to consonant stems, -i- 
Stems, and -u- stems: as, rég-um, civi-um, portu-um. 


428. The dative and ablative plural are always alike: stems in -a- and 
-o- take -is, which blends with the stem vowel (400): as, ménsis, dominis; 
other stems have -bus, before which consonant stems are extended by i: 
as, régi-bus, navi-bus, portu-bus or porti-bis, ré-bus. 
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429. Some pronouns and a few adjectives have some peculiar 
case endings ; see 618-694. 
430. Many nouns are defective in case. 


Thus, many monosyllables have no genitive plural: as, aes, copper, cor, heart, 
cds, whetstone, A6s, dowry, Gs, face, pax, peace, pix, fitch, rOs, dew, sal, 
salt, lx, light; many words have no genitive, dative, or ablative plural: as, 
hiemps, wezter; especially neuters: as, far; spelt, fel, gal//, mel, honey, pis, 
matter, TUS, country, tus, frankincense. Many words in -tu- (-Su-) have only 
the ablative (235). For -€- stems, see 600. Other words more or less defective are 
exléx, exspés, fas and nefas, infitids, inquiés, instar, lués, ném6, opis 
and vicis genitives, pond6d and sponte ablatives, secus, vis. Many adjectives 
‘of one ending ’ want the nominative and accusative neuter plural and genitive plural. 

431. Some adjectives are altogether indeclinable: as, friigi, ¢hvifty, an old 
dative; néquam, zaughty, an old accusative; quot, how many, tot, so many ; 
and most numerals (637). These adjectives are attached to any case of a substantive 
without varying their own forms. 


STEMS IN -a-. 
; The First Declenston. 
Genitive singular -ae, genitive plural -a-rum. 
432. Stems in -A- include substantives and adjec- 


tives; both substantives and adjectives are feminine. 


33- Names of males are masculine (405): as, scriba, writer; also Hadria, 
the Adriatic, and rarely damma, deer, and talpa, mole. 


434. The nominative of stems in -a- ends in the shortened stem 
vowel -a. 


435. Stems in -a- are declined as follows: 


Example ménsa, /adle, 
Stem ménsa-, F. 


Singular 
Nom. ménsa table, a (or the) table 
Gen. ménsae a table's, of a table 
Dat. ménsae to or for a table 
Ace. ménsam a table 


Abl. ménsa Sroms with, or by a table 


Plural 

Nom. ménsae tables (or the) tables 
Gen. ménsarum tables’, of tables 

Dat. ménsis to or for tables 

Ace. ménsas tables ¥ 

Ad. méensis from, with, or by tables 


436-444. | Words: Inflection. 


SINGULAR CASES. 


436. -a= of the stem was shortened in the nominative and accusative singular at 
an early period (130, 132). A few apparent examples of the nominative in -a, found 
in the oldest writers, seem due to metrical causes: as, aquila (Enn.). But <a occurs 
in Greek proper names (445). A couple of old masculine nominatives in -@s are 
quoted (422): paricidas, murderer, and hosti¢apas, taker of enemies. In the 
accusative singular -Am occurs once: inimicitiam (Enn.). 

437- The genitive sometimes ends (1.) in -a@iin poetry: as, aulai, of the 
hall; pictai, embroidered ; (2.) in -as: as, molas, of a mill, This genitive 
is rare, but was always kept up in the word familias with pater or mater, 
sometimes with filius or filia: pater familias, the goodman, mater familias, 
the housewife. But pater familiae, or in the plural patrés familiadrum, is 
equally common. 

438. Town names and a few appellatives have a locative case in 
-ae: as, Rémae, at Rome, in Rome, militiae, 72 war, in the field, 
in the army. 

PLURAL CASES. 


439. Compounds ending, with -cola, zzhab:ting, and -gena, born, and 
patronymics, sometimes have the genitive plural in -Um in poetry: as, 
caelicolim, of occupants of heaven; Graiugentm, of Greek-born men ; 
Aeneadtim, of Aeneas’s sons; also names of peoples: as, Lapithim, of 
the Lapithae. With these last -tm_ occurs even in prose: as, Croténiatim, 
of the Crotona people. Others in -tim are drachmiim, amphorim. 

440. In the dative and ablative plural, -eis sometimes occurs (443): as, tueis 
ingratieis, against your will (Plaut.). Nouns in -ia have rarely a single 1: as, 
peciinis, dy moneys (Cic.); taenis, with fillets (Verg.); nGnis Itinis, on the. 
jifth of Fune (Cic.). ‘See 24. 

441. In the dative and ablative plural, words in -dia, or plural -aiae, have dis, 
and those in -€ia have Gis (127, 7): as KAL. MAIS, on the calends of May (inscr.); 
Bais, at Bajae (Hor.); pléb€is, Aledeian. 

442. The dative and ablative plural sometimes end in -abus, particularly in 
deabus, goddesses, and filiabus, daughters, to distinguish them from dels, gods, 
and filiis, sows. ambae, doth, and duae, ¢wo, regularly have ambabus and 
duabus. 

443. Other case forms are found in inscriptions, as follows: 

G. -ai, which may be monosyllabic or disyllabic in pronunciation: PVLCHRAI ; 
LAVERNAL; =d6S, after 80 B.c., chiefly in proper names, mostly Greek: HERAES; 
rarely in appellatives: DOMINAES; -€S: MINERVES; <a, VESTA; COIRA, i.e. 
Ciirae. D. -ai, in all periods (96): FILIAI; =A: FORTVNA; -€ (96): FORTVNE. 
Ac. -a (61): TAVRASIA} MAGNA SAPIENTIA. Ab, -ad (426): PRAIDAD. Loc. 
eai: ROMAI. Plural: N. -ai (96): TABELAI DATAI: -@, rare: MATRONA; -6, 
rare and provincial (96): MVSTE, i.e. mystae. D.and Ab. -eis, very often (95): 
SCRIBEIS; D, -as, once: DEVAS CORNISCAS, i.e. divis Corniscis. Ab. -&s once 
(98): NVGES, i.e. nigis. 

GREEK NOUNS. 


444. Greek appellatives always take a Latin form in the dative singular and in 
the plural, and usually throughout: thus, poéta, M., foet, and aula, F., court, 
are declined like ménsa. Masculines have sometimes a nominative -€s and accu- 
sative -En: as, anagnodstés, reader, anagnostén; rarely an ablative -€: as, 
sophisté, sophist. Greek feminines in -€ sometimes have Greek forms in late 
writers: as, N. grammaticé, shilology, G. grammaticés, Ac. grammatic€n, 
Ab. grammaticé (Quintil.). 
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445- Greek proper names sometimes have the following forms. Nominative 
masculine -4s, -€s: as, Priisias, Atridés; feminine -a: as, Gela, Phaedri; 
-€: as, Circé. Genitive feminine -€s : as, Circés. Accusative masculine -an, 
-dén: as, Aenéan, Pélidén; feminine -E€n: as, Circén. Ablative feminine 
-€: as, Tisiphoné. Vocative -a or -a: as, Atrida, Atrida, Thyesta; -té: 
as, Boodté; -dé: as, Aeacidé. 


STEMS IN -o-. 
The Second Declension. 
Genitive singular -i, genitive plural -6-rum. 


446. Stems in -o- include substantives and adjec- 
tives, masculine or neuter. ‘ 


447- Most names of plants in -us are feminine (407); also the following: 
alvos or alvus, Jelly, colus, distaff, domus, house, humus, ground, 
vannus, fan. 

448. The nominative of masculines ends, including the stem 
vowel, in -o-s, or usually -u-s; some end in -r; neuters end in 
-O-m, or usually -u-m. 


449. (1.) Stems in -o- with the nominative in -us or -um 
are declined as follows: 


Examples dominus, master, régnum, singdom, 
Stems domino-, M. régno-, Ne. 


Singular 
dominus, @ (or the) master 
domini, @ master’s 
domin6, ¢o or for a master 
dominum, @ master [master 
domino, from, with, or bya 
domine, master 


domini, (the) masters 
dominGérum, of masters 
dominis, ¢o or for masters 
domin6s, masters [masters 
dominis, from, with, or by 


450. deus, god, is declined as follows: N. deus, G. dei, D. and Ab. ded, 
Ac. deum. Plural: N. dei, dii, commonly di, G. dedrum or deiim, D. and 
Ab. deis, diis, commonly dis, Ac. deds. 
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451. (2.) Stems in -o- with the nominative in -r or in -dius, -Gius, 
or -Oius are declined as follows: : 


Examples puer, doy, ager, field, | Pomp€ius, Pompey, 
Stems puero-, M. agro-,M.; Pompéio-, M. 


Singular 
Nom. | puer, a (or the) boy ager Pompéius 
Gen. - | pueri, a doy’s, of a boy agri Pompéi 
Dat. puers, Zo cr for a boy agro Pom p€is6 
Ace. puerum, a boy agrum Pompéium 
Abl, puerd, from, with, or by a boy| agrd Pomp€is 


Voe. Pom péGi, Pompci 


Plural 

Nom. | pueri, (the) boys agri Pompéi 

Gen. puerdrum, Joys’, of boys agr6rum | Pompéidrum 
Dat. pueris, Zo or for boys agris Pompé€is 

Act. puerds, Joys agros Pompé€ids 
Au, pueris, from, with, or by boys | agris Pomp€is 


SINGULAR CASES. 


452. -us and -um were originally -os and -om. But -us was used in the 
earliest times, -urm somewhat later. and both became prevalent between 218 and 5 
B.C. (107,¢). After u or v, however, the -os and -om were retained till toward 50 
A.D. (107, ¢); also after qu; but -cus and -cum often displaced -quos and -quom 
(157): as, equos, equom, or ecus, ecum, 4orse; antiquos, antiquom, 
or anticus, anticum, azcient. In the vocative -e was always used, and is 
retained by Plautus in puere, zhou boy. 

453. Words in -rus with a long penult, as, sevérus, stev7, and the following 
substantives with a short penult are declined like dominus (449): 

erus, master umerus, shoulder 
iiniperus, juniper uterus, womb 
numerus, zumber 

For adjective stems in -ro- with nominative -rus, see 615. 


454. Masculine stems in -ro- preceded by a short vowel or a mute, 
except those above (453), drop -os in the nominative, and have no vocative: 
as, stem puero-, N. puer, doy (111, 4). Most masculines in -ro- have a 
vowel before r only in the nominative -er (111, 4): as agro-, N. ager. But 
in compounds ending in -fer and -ger, carrying, having, and the follow- 
ing, the vowel before -r is a part of the stem, and is found in all the 
cases: 

adulter, Liber, pavamour, Liber puer, vir, doy, man 

gener, socer, son-in-law, father-in-law liberi, vesper, children, evening 

For Mulciber, Hibér, and Celtibér, see the dictionary ; for adjective stems 
in -ro- with nominative -r, see 616. Once socerus (PI1.). 
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455- nihilum, zothing, usually drops -um in the nominative and accusative, 
becoming nihil or nil, and similarly n6n, zo¢, may be for noenum, xzaught (99) 
famul is used for famulus, s/ave, by Ennius and Lucretius, once each (111, 4). 


456. Substantives ending in -ius or -ium (but never adjectives), 
have commonly a single -i in the genitive singular: as, 

Vergilius, G. Vergili (87); filius, soz, G. fili; cOniibium, marriage, 
G. c6nitbi. 

457. Vergil has once a genitive -il, fluvii, river’s. Propertius has -ii two or 
three times; with Ovid, Seneca, and later writers, -11 is common: as, gladil, of a 


sword ; even in proper names, which were the last to take -i1: as, Tarquinii ; but 
family names almost always retain a single -i. Locatives have -i1: as, Iconii (Cic.). 


458. Proper names ending in -aius, -éius, or -dius have -ai, 
-€i, or -6i inthe genitive and vocative singular and nominative 
plural, and -ais, -€is, or -dis in the dative and ablative plural 
(127, 7) : as, 

Giius, G., V., and N. Pl. Gai, D. and Ab. Pl. Gais; Pompéi, Pom- 

€is; Boi, Bois. In verse -éi of the vocative is sometimes made one 
syllable(120): as, Pompei; Voltéi (Hor.). 


459. Latin proper names in -ius have the vocative in -i only: as, 


Vergilius, V. Vergili; Mercurius, V. Merctri (87). So, also, 
filius, fili, soz; genius, geni, good angel; volturius, volturi, vulture ; 
meus, mi, my. 


460. Town names and a few appellatives have a locative case in 
-I: as, Ephesi, zx Lphesus; humi, on the ground, belli, 7 war. 


PLURAL CASES. 


461. In the nominative plural masculine, -ei sometimes occurs f485)' as, natei 
geminel, ¢wins born (Plaut.) ; -eis or -is is rare (465): as, Sardeis, Sardians ; 
oculis, eyes; not infrequently hisce, these here (Plaut.); masculine stems in -i0- 
have rarely a single -i: as, fili, sovs. For -ai, -€1, or -61, see 458. The nomina- 
tive and accusative plural of neuters ended anciently in -& (130, 2). But -a was 
shortened at an early period. 


462. In the common genitive plural -Grum, the ~o- of the stem is 
lengthened (123). A genitive plural in -Gm (or, after v, in -6m) is common 
from divos, divus, and deus, god; from dén@arius, dexar, modius, feck, 
nummus, mouey, séstertius, sesterce, and talentum, éa/ent, with numerals ; 
and from cardinals and distributives (641): as, divém, diviim, detim; 
mille séstertitim ; ducenttim; bintim. The u was originally long (132); 
but it was shortened before 100 A.D. 


463. Other masculine substantives have occasionally this genitive: as, libertiim, 
of children ; particularly in set phrases and in verse: as, centuria fabriim, century 
of mechanics; Graitim, of Greeks. \Vith neuter substantives, as oppidtiim, for 
Oppidérum, of owns, and with adjectives it is rare. 


464. In the dative and ablative plural, -eis is rare (98): as, Epidamnieis 
(Plaut.). Stems in -io- have rarely a single i: as, filis, for sous. For -ais, 
-E1S, or -O1s, see 458. amb6, doth, and duo, ¢wo, have amb6bus and dudbus 


(640). 
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465. Other case forms are found in inscriptions as follows: 

N. -0s, -om, with o retained (107, ¢): FILIOS, TRIBVNOS; POCOLOM; in proper 
names -O (66): CORNELIO; -U, rare: LECTV; -is, or ~i, for -ius (135, 2): CAECILIS; 
CLAVDI; neuter -0 (61): POCOLO. G. oldest form -i: VRBANI; -ei, from 146 B.C. 
to Augustus: POPVLEI; CONLEGEI; -ii from stems in -io- not before Tiberius: 
COLLEGII. Ac. -OM (107 ¢)}: VOLCANOM ; =O (61): OPTVMO VIRO; -U: GREMIV. 
Ab. -od, not after 186 B.C. (426): POPLICOD, PREIVATOD. Plural: N. -ei, always 
common (98): VIREI; FILEI; -€S, -eis, -is (461): ATILIES; COQVES; LEIBEREIS, 
ie. liberi; MAGISTREIS; MAGISTRIS; -&, rare: PLOIRVME, i.e. plirumi. G. 
-6m or -6 (61) ROMANOM; ROMANO; -Oro (61): DVONORO. D. and Ab. -eis, 
the only form down to about 130 B.c. (98) : ANTIQVEIS; PROXSVMEIS; -€S, twice: 
CAVATVRINES, 


GREEK NOUNS. 


466. Greek stems in -o- are generally declined like Latin nouns, but 
in the singular sometimes have -os in the nominative, -on in the nomi- 
native or accusative neuter, rarely -G in the genitive, or -6 in the feminine 
ablative. Plural, nominative sometimes -oe, masculine or feminine, and 
genitive, chiefly in book-titles, -6n: as, 

Nominative Tlios; [lion or Tlium. Genitive Menandri, of Menander. 
Ablative feminine adjective lectica octdphor6, ix a sedan with eight bearers. 
Plural: nominative Adelphoe, the Brothers; canéphoroe, dJasket-bearers, femi- 
nine, Genitive Gedrgicén liber, do0k of Husbandry. For AndrogeGs, 
Athds and Panthiis, see the dictionary. 


CONSONANT STEMS. 
The Third Declension. 
Genitive singular -is, genitive plural -um. 


467. Consonant stems are mostly substantive, and 
include both gender words and neuters. 


Comparatives and a few other words are adjective. For the 
gender of substantives, see 570. 


468. The nominative of consonant stems ends in -s (or -); 
or in -n (-6), -l, -r, or -8 of the stem, rarely in -c or -t. 


469. Most consonant stems have one syllable less in the 
nominative than in the genitive. 


Such words are called /mparisyllabic words or Jmparisyllables : 
as, nominative réx, £zzg, one syllable; genitive régis, of a king, 
two syllables. 


470. Many consonant stems have a double form: one form used 


in the nominative singular (neuters have this form in the accusative 
also), another form in the other cases: as, 
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ifidex, juror, stem of nominative itidec- (136, 2), of other cases itidic-; 
flamen (103, 2), special priest, flamina- (103, a); virg6, wazd, virgin- (105, 2) ; 
auceps (107,¢), fowler, aucup- (104,¢c); ebur (107, c), zvory, ebor-; genus, 
race, gener- (145; 107,¢); tristius (346), sadder, tristidr- aoe corpus (107,¢), 
body, corpor- (105,27); pater (135,2), father, patr-. Insuch instances the stem 
of the oblique cases is taken for brevity to represent both forms of the stem. 


I. MUTE STEMS. 


471. (1.) Stems in a guttural mute, -g- or -c-, are declined 
as follows: 


dux, /eader, \itidex, juror, 
duc-, M. | itidic-, M.,F. 


réx, a (or the) king 

régis, a king’s, of a king i itidicis 
régi, fo or for a king i itidici 
régem, a hing [king itidicem 


rége, from, with, or by a 


Plural 

Vom. \régés, (the) kings itidicés 

Gen. régum, ings’, of kings itidicum 

Dat. régibus, ¢o or for kings ducibus | itidicibus -ibus 
Ace. régés, kings [4ings| ducés itidicés -és 
Abl. régibus, from, with, or by ducibus | itidicibus -ibus 


In the nominative and accusative, neuters have no case ending in the 
singular, and -a inthe plural. In the other cases they have the same case 
endings as gender stems. 


472. (a.) Examples of stems in -g-, with nominative -x, genitive 
-gis, are: 


-ex, -egis grex, M., (F.), kerd; aquilex, M., spring-hunter, hydraulic 
engineer. 


-€x, -€gis réx, M., ding; interréx, regent; lé€x, F., daw; and N. and Ac. 
exléx, exl€gem, deyond the law, adjective. 


-ex, -igis rémex, M., carsman. 

-ix, -igis  strix, F., screech-owl. 

-tinx, -ugis coniiinx (122, ¢) or coniux, M., F., spouse. 
“ux, -igis frix, F., fruit. 
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473. (é.) Examples of stems in -c-, with nominative -x, genitive 
-cis, are: 
-ax, -acis fax, F., torch, no G. Pl. in good writers (430). : 
-Ax, -acis pax, F., Zeace, Pl. only N. and Ac. pacés; limdax, F., sxail. 
-ex, -ecis faenisex, M., haycutter; nex, F., murder; preci, D., F., prayer, 
no N., usually plural. 
-@x, -Gcis verveéx, M., wether; alléx, F., fish-pickle, also alléc, Ne. 
-ex, -icis Masculines mostly: apex, foimt; carex, F., rush; caudex or 
c6dex, dlock, book: cimex, dug; cortex, M., F., dark; culex, 
nat; forfex, M., F., shears; frutex, shrub; ilex, F., holm-oak; 
illex, M., F., seducer ; imbrex, ¢i/e; latex, fzid; murex, purple- 
shell; obicc, Ab., M., F., dar, no N.; paelex, F., concubine, 
pollex, thumb; pilex, fea; pimex, pumice-stone; ramex, blood- 
vessel; Tumex, sorrel; silex, M., F., flint; sOrex, shrew-mouse ; 
vortex or vertex, whirl; vitex, F., a shrub. Also some com- 
pounds: as, itidex, juror; artifex, artisan; auspex, bird-viewer. 
-ix, -icis Feminines mostly: appendix, addition; calix, M., cup; filix, 
fern; fulix, gud/; fornix, M., arch; larix, larch; pix, pitch, 
no G. Pl. (430); Salix, wi/ow,; varix, swollen vein; vicis, G., 
change, no N,, D., or G. Pl. (430). 
~ix, -Icis Feminines: cervix, zeck; cicatrix, scar; cornix, crow; céturnix 
(62), guail; lOdix, blanket; radix, root; struix, heaf. Also 
coxendix, A:/, later coxendix, coxendicis. 


-6x, -G6cis Vv6x, F., voice. 


-ux, -ucis crux, F., cross; dux, M., F., deader; nux, F., nut-tree, nut ; 
tradux, M., vinelayer. 


474. (2.) Stems in a dental mute, -d- or -t-, are declined as 
follows: 


Examples | custds, secfer, | aetas, age, | virtiis, v/rtue, | miles, soldier, 


Stems custdd-, M. aetat-, F. virtit-, F. milit-, M. 

| Singular 

| Nom. custds aetas virtiis miles 

| Gen. custédis aetatis virtitis militis 
Dat. custddi aetati virtiti militi 
Ace. custédem aetatem virtiitem militem 
Abl. custéde aetate virtite milite 


RR | | a 


Plural 


Nom. cust6dés aetatés virtités milités 
Gen. cust6dum aetatum virtitum militum 
Dat. custddibus aetatibus virtitibus militibus 
Ace. custodés aetatés virtités milités 
Abi. cust6dibus aetatibus virtitibus militibus 
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475. (a.) Examples of stems in -d-, with nominative -s, genitive 

-dis, are: 

-as,-adis vas, M., F., personal surety, no G. Pl. (430). 

~aes, -aedis praes, M., bondsman. 

-es, -idis obses, M., F., hostage; praeses, M., F., overseer. *déses, slothful, 
adjective. 

-és, -edis pés, M., foot. 

-€s,-Edis hérés, M., F., heir; exh€rés, disinherited, adjective; mercés, 
F., réward. ; 

-is,-idis  Feminines: capis, cup; cassis, helmet; cuspis, sfear-point; 
promulsis, appetizer; lapis, M., stone. 

-Os, -6dis custds, M., F., guard. 

~aus, -audis laus, F., praise. 

“us, -udis pecus, F., Jeast, head of cattle. 

iis, -tidis Feminines: inciis, azvi/; paliis, swamp, nominative once in Horace 
palus, as from an -o- stem; subsctis, dovetail. 


476. sédés, F., seat, has an -S- stem, namely -€s (236), in the nominative, and 
séd- in the other cases (401); G. Pl. s€dum, once sédium (Vell. Pat.). The 
only example of a neuter stem in -d-, with nominative -r, genitive -dis, is cor 
(171, 2), Aeart, cordis, no G. Pl. (430). 


477. (6.) Examples of stems in -t-, with nominative -s, genitive 
-tis, are: 


-as, -atis Anas, F., duck; G. Pl. also anitum (Cic.), and Ac. Pl. anités 
(Plaut.). 


-as,-atis aetas, F., age; also numerous other feminines in -tas (262). 
-es, -etis interpres, M., F., go-dctwecn; seges, F., crop; teges, F., mat. 


“eS, -itis | Masculines mostly: ames, zef-fole; antistes, M., F., overseer; 
caespes, sod; comes, M., F., companion; eques, horseman; 
fomes, tinder; gurges, whirlpool; hospes, M., F., guest-friend; 
limes, path ; merges, F., sheaf; miles, M., F., soldier; palmes, 
vine-sprout; pedes, man afoot, infantry ; pop hough; stipes, 
trunk; termes, dough; trames, 4y-path. dives, rich; sOspes, 
safe; superstes, surviving; caelite, Ab., occupant of heaven, no 
N., adjectives. 


-és,-etis abiés, F., 77; ariés, M., vam, pariés, M., wall. 

~Es, -Etis Feminines: quiés and requiés, zest, no D., Ac. often requiem, 
Ab. usually requié (603); inquiés, wzrest, N. only. 

-0s, -otis compos, mastcr of, adjective. 


-Os, -Otis nepds, M., grandson, profligate; sacerdds, M., priest; cds, F., 
whetstone, no G. Pl. (430); dbs, F., dowry, no G. Pl. in good writers 
(43¢); d6tum once (Val. Max.), and dStium in the jurists. 


eis, -fitis Feminines: iuventiis, youth; saliis, existence; senectiis, o/d 
age; servitiis, s/avery, all singular only; and virtus, virtue, with 
a plural. 
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478. vatés, dard, has an -s- stem, namely -és (236), in the nominative, and 
vat- in the other cases (401); G. Pl. vatum, but thrice vatium (Cic.). The only 
example of a neuter stem in -t-, with nominative -t, genitive -tis, is caput, 
head, capitis, and its compounds occiput, back of the head and sinciput, ole. 
lac, Ne., milk, lactis, has in old and late Latin nominative and accusative lacte, 
lact once in Varro (171, 2); acc. lactem occurs in Petronius once and Jater. 


479. (3.) Stems ina labial mute, -b- or -p-, are declined as follows : 
miiniceps, durgess, stem minicip-, M., F. 


Singular: N. miiniceps, G. miinicipis, D. mtinicipi, Ac. mtinicipem, 
Ab. miinicipe. Plural: N. miinicipés, G. miinicipum, D. minicipibus, 
Ac. miinicipés, Ab. miinicipibus. 


480. Examples of stems in -b- or -p-, with nominative -s, genitive 

-bis or -pis, are: 

-ebs, -ibis caelebs, uxmarried, adjective, the only stem in -b-. 

—, -apis dapis, G., F., feast, N. and D. S., and G. Pl. not used (430). 

-eps, -ipis adeps or adips, M., F., fat, no G. Pl.; forceps, M., F., pincers ; 
miiniceps, éurgher. particeps, sharing, and princeps, jst, 
adjectives. 

-eps, -upis auceps, fowler; manceps, contractor, mancupis or mancipis. 

_—, -ipis stipis, G., F., small change, no N. 


-ops, -opis Ops, F., old Opis (Plaut.), goddess of power ; opis, G., F., help, no 
N., D. once only, Pl. opés, means (418). 


II, STEMS IN A CONTINUOUS CONSONANT. 
481. (1.) Stems in -l- and -n- are declined as follows: 


Examples consul, consul, 
Stems cdnsul-, M. 


led, Zion, | imago, /ékeness, |nomeEn, xame, 


Plural 
Lom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Adbl. 


consul 
consulis 
c6nsuli 
cénsulem 
consule 


- c6nsulés 


coénsulum 
consulibus 
consulés 
consulibus 


lednis 
ledni 
leSdnem 


leGnés 
le6num 
leSnibus 
le6nés 
le6nibus 


imagin-, F. si 


imaginis 
imagini 
imaginem 
imagine 


imaginés 
imaginum 
imaginibus 
imaginés 
imaginibus 


noémin-, Ne. 


ndminis 
nomini 
nomen 
ndmine 


nomina 
nominum 
ndminibus 
némina 
ndminibus 


The Noun: Consonant Stems.  [482-487. 


482. Examples of stems in -1-, with nominative -1, genitive -lis, are : 
-al, -alis sal, M., sa/¢, sometimes Ne. in the singular; no G. Pl. (430). 
-el, -ellis fel (171, 1), Ne., ga//; mel, Ne., honey; plural only fella, mella. 
-1l, -ilis migil, M., let; pugil, M., doxer ; vigil, M., watchman, 
-61, -dlis  sGl, M., sz, no G. Pl. (430). 
-ul, -ulis cdnsul, comsu/; praesul, head dancer; exsul, exile. 


483. (a.) Examples of stems in -n-, with nominative -en, geni- 
tive -inis, are: 

flamen, M., sriest ; pecten, M., comd ; tibicen, M., Aifer ; tubicen, M., ¢rzme-« 
peter ; sanguen, Ne., dood. Many neuters in -men (224): as, certamen, coztest. 

484. (4.) Examples of stems in -n-, with nominative -6, geni- 
tive -Onis, are: 

Many masculine concretes: as, pugi6, dagger; words of the agent (211): as, 
praed6, vodder ; and family names: as, Cicero. Feminine abstracts in -i6 (227), 
and many in -ti6 or -sid (228): as, Opini6, sotion ; cOgitatid, thought. 

485. (c.) Examples of stems in -n-, with nominative -6, geni- 
tive -inis, are: 

Masculines: Apoll6; card6, Ainge; Srdb, rank; turbd, whirlwind. 
homo, M., F., Auman being; némb, nobody; for G. and Ab., nillfus and 
nullo are generally used; margo, M., F., drink. Feminines: grand6, hail ; 
harundo, veed; hirund6, swallow; hirtidd, leech; testtids, sortoise; virgd, 
maiden. Many in -d6, -dinis (225), -g6, -ginis (226), and -tiid6, -tiidinis 
(264): as, Cupid6, also M., desire; imags, likeness; SOlitidsd, loneliness. 

486. sanguis, M., d/ood, stem. sanguin-, takes -s in the nominative (171, 4). 


canis, M., F., dog, stem can-, and iuvenis, M., F., young ferson, stem luven-, 
have the nominative formed like that ot -i- stems. For senex, o/d man, see 500. 


487. (2.) Stems in -r- and -s- are declined as follows: 


Examples | pater, father, | dolor, pazz, fl6s, flower, | genus, race, 
Stems patr-, M. doloér-, M. flor-, M. gener-, Ne. 


em em | a 


Singular 
Nom. pater dolor flds genus 
Gen. patris doloris floris generis 
Dat. patri doldri flori generi 
Ace. patrem dol6rem fl6rem genus 
Abl. patre dolore flore genere 


Plural 


Nom. patrés dolorés fl6rés genera 
patrum doloérum fl6rum generum 
patribus doldribus fléribus generibus 
patrés doldrés florés genera 


patribus doldribus floribus generibus 
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488. Many stems in -r- ended originally in -s-, which became -r- be- 
tween two vowels, and in some words in the nominative also (154): as, flds, 
M., fower, G. *fldsis, fl6ris; honds, M., 4oxour, G. honGris, N. honor. 


489. (a.) Examples of stems in -r-, with nominative -r, genitive 

-ris, are: 

“ar, -aris  baccar, Ne., a plant; itibar, Ne., rarely M., dright sky, no Pl. 

-ar, -aris lar, M., household god; G. Pl. larum ; two or three times Jarium. 

-ar, -arris far (171, 1), Ne., sfelt; Pl. only N. and Ac. farra. 

-er, -eris Masculines: acipénser, s/urgeon; agger, mound; anser, rarely 
F., goose; asser, pole; carcer, jai/; later, rick; miulizr, 
F., woman; passer, sparrow; vOmer, ploughshare.  Neuters: 
cadaver, corpse; tiber, swelling; tiber, dreast; verberis, G.,, 
lash, no N., generally Pl.; acer, #af/e, and some other plant names: 
see 573. pauper, foor, adjective. 

eter, -tris accipiter, M., Aawk; frater, M., drother; mater, F., mother; 
pater, M., father. 

-€r, -€ris vér, Ne.; no Pl. 

-or, -oris aequor, Ne., sea; marmor, Ne., marble; arbor, F., tree. 

-or, -Oris olor, M., swax; soror, F., sister; uxor, F., wife. Many mascu- 
lines in -or for -6s (237): as, Odor, smef/; and in -tor, -t6ris 
(205): as, amator, /over. Also gender comparatives of adjectives: 
as, tristior (346), M., F., sadder. 


-ur, -oris Neuters: ebur, tvory; Pl. only ebora; rdbur, heart of oak; PI. 
rdbora common, r6borum and rdboribus twiceeach. Also femur 
thigh, femoris or feminis, and iecur, /iver, iecoris, iecineris, 
or iocineris. 

eur, -uris augur, M., F., augur, furfur, M., ran; turtur, M., F., ¢urtle- 
dove; voltur or vultur, M., vz/ture. Neuters: fulgur, Ughining; 
guttur, rarely M., chvoat; murmur, murmur; sulpur, sulphur. 
cicur, tame, adjective. 


efir, -tiris ftir, M., thief 
- 490. volucris, F., dird, stem volucr-, has its nominative formed like that 
of -1- stems. 
491. (4.) Examples of stems in -s-, or -r- for -s-, with nominative 
-8, genitive -ris, are: 
-aes, -aeris aes, Ne., copper, bronze ; in the Pl. only aera and aerum are usual. 
es, -eris Cerés. piibés, wangrown ; imptibés, immature, adjectives; for 
the last more commonly impiibis, like brevis (630). 
-is, -eris cinis, M., ashes; cucumis, M., cucuméer, also with -i- stem ; 
pulvis, M., dust; vimis, M., ploughshare. 
-6s, -oris arbés, F., zree. 


eds, -Oris Masculines: flds, Zower; mds, custom; rds, dew, no G. Pl. (430) ; 

oe lepes, grace; eee or honor, honour, and some old Latin words 
for later -or : as, Odds or Odor, smell (489). OS, Ne., mouth, face, 
no G. Pl. (430). 
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The Noun: Consonant Stems. [492-496. 


“us, -eris Neuters:_acus, husk; foedus, treaty; fiinus, funeral; genus, 
racc; 2l6mus (134), clew; holus, gvcen stujf ; iatus, side ; munus, 
gift; onus, durden; opus, work; pondus, weight; raudus or 
rudus, Ziece of copper; scelus, crime; sidus, cor<tellation ; ulcus, 
sore; vellus, fleece; viscus, 4owel, usually plural; volnus or vul- 
nus, wound. Also Venus, F., and vetus, old, adjective. 

eus, -oris Neuters: corpus, Jody; decus, grace; dédecus, disgrace; faci- 
nus, deed; faenus, znderest; frigus, cold; litus, shore; nemus, 
grove; pectus, breast; pecus, flock; penus, store; pignus, 

ledge; stcrcus, dung; tempus, time; tergus, Jack. Also 
epus, M., hare. 

-us, -Gris Neuter comparatives of adjectives: as, tristius (346), sadder. 

-us, -tiris Neuters: cris, /eg; itis, right, Pl. itira, G. Pl. twice only (Plaut.; 
Cato), no D. or Ab. Pl.; itis, dvoth, pts, pus, ris, country, tis, 
frankincense, Pl. only N. and Ac. itira, &c. telltis, F., earth. 

492. vas, Ne., vessel, utensil, retains the s between two vowels: G. vasis, 
D. vasi, Ab. vase, plural N. and Ac. vasa; the G. vasoOrum, and D. and 
Ab. vasis, are formed from an -O- stem, vaSO- (401). mé€nsis, M., month, 
ménsis, has its nominative formed like that of -i- stems; G. Pl. ménsum, 
sometimes ménsuum or ménsium. oS(171,1)Ne., Jone, OSSis, has no G. 
Pl. in good writers (430): ossium late. 

493. The two neuters virus, gall, poison, and volgus or vulgus, ¢he crowd, 
have -o- stems, exccpt in the nominative and accusative (401), and no plural: thus, 
N. and Ac. volgus, G. volgi, D. and Ab. volg6. A masculine accusative volgum 
is sometimes found. The Greek neutcr pelagus, the deep, has also G. pelagi, D. 
and Ab. pelagsé, Pl. N. and Ac. pelagé (508). 


III. STEMS IN -U=- OR -V-. 


494. Four substantives with stems in -i- or -v-, griis, F., crane, 
gruis; sts, M., I"., sow, swine, suis; bids, M., I, ox, cow, bovis; and nix, 
F., szow, nivis, follow the consonant declension; also the genitive Iovis, 
and the other oblique cases of Iuppiter (500). But siis has in the plural 
dative and ablative cuibus, stibus, or subus; bds has in the plural genitive 
boum or bovum, rarely bovom (107,¢c), and in the dative and ablative 
bobus, or oftener bibus; nix has no genitive plural in good writers (430) : 
nivium late, once nivum. 


SINGULAR CASES. 


495. (1-) The nominative singular of gender stems in a mute 
is formed by adding -s to the stem (422) : as, 

rég-, ding, N. réx (164, 1); duc-, /eader, N. dux (135, 1); custdd-, guard, 
N. custds (171, 5); aetat-, age, N. aetas (171, 5); caelib-, usmarried, N. 
caelebs (54); municip-, durcker, N. municeps. hiem-, wizzer, the only 
stem in -m-, N. hiemps (167) or hicms, also takes -s. 

496. (2.) Stems in a continuous consonant, -l-, -n-, -r-, or 
-S-, and neuters have no nominative suffix (422, 423): as, 

consul-, consul, N. c6nsul; flamin-, sfecial priest, N. flamen; agger-, 
mound, N. agger; itr- for its-, right, N. ils. 

For cor, heart, see 476; lacte, lac, mi/k, 478; sanguis, Jdlood, 486; -s 
in neuter adjectives, 612. 
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497-507. | Words: Inflection. 


497. (a.) Stems in -Gn- drop -n- in the nominative ; stems in -in- 
for -on- drop -n-, and end in -6 : as, 


lein-, ion, N. leO; imagin- for imagon-, /ékeness, N. imago. 


498. (4.) Stems of one syllable in -r- for -s- usually retain -s in the 
nominative: as, flr- for flds-, M., flower, N. fl6s; itr- for itis-, Ne., 
right, N. itis. ‘Some of more than one syllable also retain -s: see 491 ; but 
in others -s is changed to -r, and in masculines a preceding 6 is shortened : 
as, odds, smell, odor. lepds, grace, retains -ds. 


, 499- (c.) Four stems in -er- for -is- have the nominative singular in -is : 
Cinis, ashes, Cineris; Cucumis, cucumber, cucumeris or cucumis; pul- 
vis, dust, pulveris; and vémis, oftener vomer, ploughshare, vomeris. 


500. The following have the nominative singular formed from a differ- 
ent stem from that of the other cases (401): 


iter, journey, itineris, stems iter-, itiner-; Iuppiter (389) Iovis; supel- 
léx, furniture, supelléctilis (545); senex, old man, man of forty or more, 
senis, stems senec-, sen-. For s€dé@s, seat, see 476; vatés, dard, 478. 
canis, dog, N. also canés (Plaut. Enn., Lucil.), iuvenis, young or middle-aged 
person (486), volucris, dird (490), and mé€nsis, month (492), have their nomina- 
tives formed like those of -i- stems. 


501. An old dative in -€ is sometimes retained in set phrases (507): as, aere, 
money; iUré, right. See 98. 

502. Substantives have rarely an ablative in -i or -ei like -i- stems: 
as, capiti (Catull.), Zead, for capite; ddtei (Plaut.), dowry, for dote. 
Substantives used as adjectives have sometimes -i: as artificl manu, with 
artist hand ; but often -e: as. alite lapsti, wth winged glide. For -€ in old 
Latin there is no certain evidence. 


503. Adjectives in the comparative degree have sometimes an ablative in -i: 
as, meliGri, etter, for melidre. Adjectives ‘of one ending’ with consonant 
stems (624) have always -e, except vetus, o/d, which has sometimes veterl. 


504. Town names and a few appellatives have a locative case in 
-I: as, Karthagini, a¢ Carthage, riiri, a-field, in the country. 


PLURAL CASES. 


505. The nominative and accusative plural masculine and feminine have rarely 
-is, like stems in -i-: as sacerd®Otis, friests; meliOris, detéer. For -a in 
neuters in old Latin, see 130, 2. 


506. The genitive plural of stems in -t@t- (262) is sometimes -ium, like that of 
-I- stems: as, Civitatium, communities; voluptatium, Aleasures (Cic.); but 
chiefly in or after the Augustan age. ménsis, month, has m€nsum, but often 
ménsuum, sometimes ménsium. Ales, ,dird, has sometimes alituum in hex- 
ameter verse. For the dative and ablative -bus, see 2505. 


507. Other case forms are found in inscriptions, as follows : 


N. MVNICIPES; -6 for -Gs (66): MAIO, i.e. maids or maior. G. es, as early 
as 218 B.C.: SALVTES; <uS, from 186 to 100 B.C.: NOMINVS}; -U (66): CAESARV. 
D. -ei: VIRTVTEI, soon after 290 B.C.; HEREDEI, 45 B.C.; -@, disappeared sooner 
than -ei except in set phrases (501), but is equally old: 1VNONE; IOVRE. Ac. -€ 
(61): APICE. Ab. -id (426): CONVENTIONID, i.e. COntiOne; -€1: VIRTVTEI; 
“1: HEREDI. Plural: NN. -iS: IOVDICIS. G. -OM: POVMILIONOM; -1UM. 
MVNICIPIVM. D, -ebus: TEMPESTATEBVS. Ac. -1S: MVNICIPIS, 
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The Noun: Stems in -i-.  [508=515. 


GREEK NOUNS. 


508. Greek appellatives of the consonant declension occasionally retain Greek 
case endings: as, lampas, ¢orch, G. lampados, Ac. lampada. Plural: N. 
lampades, Ac. lampadas. a€r, air, has usually the accusative aera, and 
aethér, «Afer air, always has aethera. In the plural nominative and accusative, 
Cétus, swimming monster, melos, strain of music,and pelagus (493), the deep, 
have -€: as, cété. Genitive -Gn, rare: as, epigrammatén, esigrams. Dative 
and ablative -matis from words in -ma, -matis: as, poématis, foems (401). 

509. Greek proper names of the consonant declension are usually 
declined like Latin ones in old Latin and prose. From Vergil and Proper- 
tius on, Greek case endings grow more and more frequent, especially in 
_ poetry; they are best learned for every name from the dictionary; the 
commonest forms are: 

Genitive.-os : as, Pan, Panos; -tis, with nominative -6: as, Mant6, 
Mantis. Dative -i, rare: as, MinGidi. Accusative -a, common with names 
of persons in poetry, not in prose, more common with those of places, and even 
in prose: as, Acheronta; always Pana; -6, with feminines in -6, -iis: 
as, DidG. Vocative: Pallas, Palla; in old Latin the nominative is com- 
monly used instead of the vocative. Plural: Nominative -es: as, Arcades. 
Dative -sin, rare: as, L€mniasin. Accusative -as, very common: as, Lele- 
gas; in prose, Macedonas; also in words not Greek: as, Allobrogas (Caes.). 

510. Names in -eus, like Orpheus, are usually declined like -o- stems (449). 
They have less frequently Greek forms: as, G. Orpheos, D. Orphei or Orphi, 
Ac. Orphea. Accusative rarely -€a: as, Hlionéa. 

511. Some names in -és have the genitive in -is or -1 and the accusative in -em 
or -€n (401): as, SOcratés, G. Sdcratis or Sdcrati, Ac. usually S6cratem, 
also SGcratén. Achillés and Ulixés have in the genitive -eI, -€, or -i. 
Names in -clés have rarely the accusative -clea: as, Periclea. 

512. Some names in =is have forms either from a stem in -id-, or from one in 
= ae Paris, G. Paridis, D. Paridi, Ac. Paridem, Parim or Parin, V. 

ari. 


STEMS IN -i- AND MIXED STEMS. 
The Third Declension. 
Genitive singular -is, genitive plural -i-um. 


513. Stems in -i- include both substantives and 
adjectives, gender words and neuters. 

For the gender of substantiyes, see 570. 

514. The nominative of gender stems in -i- ends usually in -s 
(or -x), sometimes in -l or -r; that of neuter substantives has no 
suffix, and ends usually in -e, sometimes in -1l or -r. 

515. Most stems in -i- have as many syllables in the nomina- 
tive as in the genitive. 
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5 16-520. | Words: Inflection. 


Such words are called Parisylabic words, or Parisyllables : as, 
nominative Civis, czézzex, two syllables; genitive civis, of a cttizen, 
also two syllables. 


516. Stems in -i- are declined in the main like consonant stems, but 
have -im in the accusative of some substantives, and -i in the ablative of 
adjectives, of some gender substantives, and of neuters; in the plural they 
have -ium in the genitive, -Iis often in the accusative of gender words, and 
-ia in the nominative and accusative neuter. 


I. PARISYLLABLES. 


517- (1.) Parisyllabic gender stems in -i- with the nominative 
in -is are declined as follows: 


Examples | tussis, cougé, | turris, ower, | amnis, river, | hostis, exemy, 


Stems tussi-, F. turri-, F. amni-, M. | hosti-, M., F. 
Singular 

Nom. tussis turris amnis hostis -is 

Gen. tussis turris amnis hostis -is 

Dut. tussi turri amni hosti -i 

Ace. tussim turrim,-em} amnem hostem «im, -em 

Abl. tussi turri, -e amne, -i hoste -i, -e 
Plural 

Nom. tussés turrés amnés hostés -és 

Gen. turrium amnium hostium -ium 

Dat. turribus amnibus hostibus -ibus 

Ace. tussis, -Es |turris, -Gs | amnis, -€s | hostis, -és | -is, -és 
A bl, turribus amnibus hostibus -ibus 


518. (a.) Like the singular of tussis are declined parisyllabic names of rivers 
and places, like Tiberis, Hispalis. Also cucumis, M., cucumber (but see 
491), and the defectives sitis, F., thirst, Ac. sitim, Ab. siti, no plural; and vis, 
F., power, Ac. vim, Ab. vi. Plural (401): N. virés, G. virium, D. and Ab. 
viribus, Ac. viris or virés. (The D. vi is only found twice; a N.and Ac. Pl. 
vis is very rare.) 


519. (4.) The following feminines are declined like turris, with -im 
or -em in the accusative, and -I or -e in the ablative: 


clavis, key navis, vessel s€mentis, planting 
febris, fever puppis, szern ° strigilis, skin-scraper 


So also in the oblique cases, Liger, zhe Liger. Arar, the Arar, has in the 
accusative -im, in the ablative -e or -1. 


520. seciiris, axe, messis, crof, and restis, vofe, also have -im or -em 
in the accusative, but only seciiril, messe, and reste in the ablative. canéalis, 
conduit, has only -em in the accusative, and only -i in the ablative. 
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The Noun: Stems in -i-.  [521-527. 


s2x. (c.) The following are declined like amnis, with -em in the 
accusative, and -i or -e in the ablative: 


avis, dird Civis, citizen fiistis, club 
bilis, Jie classis, fleet ignis, fire 


522. (@) Most parisyllabic stems in -i-, with the nominative in 
-is, are declined like hostis: as, 

énsis, M., glatve; piscis, M., fish; aedis, F., temple, Pl. house (418) ; 
vitis, F., vze; and a great many others. Also gender forms of adjectives 
in -i- ‘of two endings’ (630), except the ablative singular, which ends in -i. 


523. (2.) Parisyllables in -i- with the nominative in -és 
have their other cases like those of hostis: such are: 


caedés, bloodshed; cautés, rock; cladés, disaster; indolés, ative 
disposition, no Pl.; labés, fall; mdlés, pile; ntibés, cloud; prdlés, of- 
Spring, no Pl.; ptibés, young population, no Pl.; rupés, cvzg; saepés, 
hedge; stragés, slaughter; subolés, offspring; tabés, wasting, no Pl., temi- 
nines; and some others. Masculine: verrés, doar ; volpés or vulpés, fox. 


524. famés, hunger, has G. twice fami (Cato, Lucil.), Ab. always famé 
(603), no Pl; plébés, commons, N. also plébs or pléps, has G. plébéi (603), 
plébi or plébis, no Pl. 


525. (3.) A few stems in -bri-, -cri-, or -tri-, are declined as follows: 
imber, shower, stem imbri-, M. 


Singular: N. imber, G. imbris, D. imbri, Ac. imbrem, Ab. imbri, 
oftener imbre. Plural: N. imbrés, G. imbrium, D. imbribus, Ac. imbris 
or imbrés, Ab. imbribus. So also lunter or linter, F. (M.), tu, boat, titer, 
M., leather bag, and venter, M., de//y, but with only -e in the Ab.; and the mascu- 
"By of adjectives in -bri-, -cri-, -tri-, N. -er (628); these last have in the Ab. 
always -i. 


526. (4.) Parisyllabic neuters in -i- with the nominative in -e 
are declined as follows: 


bs 2) 

Examples sedile, seat, mare, sca, Euage 
=ge a ie 

Stems sedili-, Ne, mari-, Ne. nas =z 
o 


Singular Plural Singular Plural Dell) Pl 
Nom. sedile sedilia mare maria |-e |-ia 


Gen. sedilis sedilium maris -is | -ium 
Dat. sedili sedilibus mari -i |-ibus 
Ace. sedile sedilia mare maria /|-e |-ia 

Abl, sedili | sedilibus mari -i | -ibus 


>27- Mare has rarely the ablative mare in verse; in the plural only the 
nominative and accusative are usual; but a genitive marum is once quoted (Naev.), 
and the ablative maribus is once used by Caesar. 
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528-531. ] Words: Inflection. 


528. Examples of parisyllabic neuters in -i-, with the nominative 
in -e, genitive -is, are: 

ancile, sacred shield; aplustre, ancient ; conclave, suite of rooms ; insigne, 
ensign, praesaepe, sta//; réte, net, Ab. réte. Also the neuter of adjectives in 
-i- ‘of two endings ’ (630), and some words in ~ile, -ale, -dre, originally adjectives 
(313, 314): as, bitbile, ox-stal/; focale, neckcloth; cocleare, spoon. 


II. IMPARISYLLABLES. 


529. Sometimes a plural stem in -i- is combined, in the singular, 
with a stem in a mute, in -l, or -r, or rarely in-s. These mixed stems 
thus become imparisyllables. Gender stems of this class are like 
consonant stems in the singular, except the ablative of adjectives, 
which has usually -i. 


530. Imparisyllabic stems in -i- are declined as follows: 


Examples arx, cz/adel, pars, part, urbs, czty, | animal, animal, 
Stems arci-, F. parti-, F. urbi-, F. animali-, Ne. 


| [| ———___ —_ 


animal 


Gen. arcis partis urbis  animalis 
Dat. arci parti urbi anim ali 
Ace. arcem partem urbem animal 
Abl. arce . parte urbe animali 
Plural 

Nom. arcés partés urbés animéalia 
Gen. arcium partium urbium animalium 
Dat. arcibus partibus urbibus animalibus 
Ace. arcis, -és partis, -és urbis, -€s | anim€lia 
Abl. arcibus partibus | urbibus animalibus 


531. Examples of stems in -ci-, with nominative -x, genitive 
-cis, are: 


-4x, -acis forndx, F., furnace. Many adjectives (284): as, audax, daring. 
-aex, -aecis faex, F., dregs, no G. Pl. (430). 


rex, -icis supplex, supplant, Ab. -i, sometimes -e, G. Pl. supplicum. 
Adjectives: duplex, zwofold; rnultiplex, manifold ; quadruplex, 
fourfold; septemplex, sevenfold; simplex, simple; triplex, 
threefold. The foregoing have Ab. -i: as, duplici; duplice once 
(Hor.), septemplice twice (Ov.; Stat.); G. Pl. -ium, Ne. Pl. 
N. and Ac. -ia. 

eix. -icis f€lix, Aafpy; pernix, sémble, adjectives. Also many feminines of 
the agent In -trix (205): as, victrix, victorious; these sometimes 
have a Ne. Pl. N. and Ac.: as, victricia; in the G. Pl. they have 
-ium, or, as substantives, -um: as, nitricum, zzrses. 
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The Noun: Stems in -i-. [532, 533. 


-lx, -lcis 

-nx, -ncis 
-Ox, -ocis 
-6x, -6cis 
-rx, -rcis 


-ux, -ucis 


-aux, —— 


-Ux, -ticis 


calx, F. (M.), feel, calx, M., F., limestone, no G. Pl. (430); falx, 
F., seckle. 


lanx, F., flatter, no G. Pl. (430); detinx, M., eleven twelfths ; 
quincunx, M., five twelfths. ’ 


praecox, over-rife, older stem praecoqui-: as, G. praecoquis ; 
rarely with -O- stem (401): as, praecoquam. 


celox, F., clipper. atrOx, savage; fer6x, wild; vElOx, swift, 
adjectives. 


arx, F., citadel, G. Pl. rare and late; merx, F., ware, N. in old 
Latin sometimes mercés or mers. 


Adjectives: trux, savage, Ab. -i or -e, G. Pl. -ium; redux, 
returning, Ab. -1 or -e (558); no G. Pl. and no Ne. N. or Ac. (430). 


fauce, F., Ab., ¢hroat, N. faux once only and late, generally Pl. 


lux, F. (581), “ght, Ab. sometimes ~-i, no G. Pl. (430). 


532. (a.) Examples of stems in -di-, with nominative -s, geni- 
tive -dis, are: 


-Es, -edis 


-ns, -ndis 


-rs, -rdis 


Compounds of pés, foot: compede, F., Ab., fetter, no N., G. Pl. 
compedium ; adjectives: as, dlipés, wisg-footed, bipés, two- 
legeed, Quadrupés, four-footed, &c., Ab. -i, Pl. G. -um only 
(563), Ne. N. and Ac. -ia, rare and late. 


Feminines: fréns, foliage; glans, acorn; iiglans, walnut, 
concors, /ike-minded, adjective, and other compounds of cor, Ab. 


-1 (559), Ne. Pl. N. and Ac. -ia, G. Pl. not usual: discordium, 
at variance, and vécordium, frantic, once each. 


-aus,-audis fraus, F., deceit, G. Pl. fraudium, later fraudum. 


533. (2.) Examples of stems in -ti-, with nominative -s (-x), 
genitive -tis, are: 


“as, -atis 


-es, -etis 


Arpinas, of Arfinum, and adjectives from other town names; opti- ' 
mates, good men and true, G. Pl. -ium, less often -um; penatés, 
gods of the household store. 


Adjectives: hebes, du/l; teres, cylindrical, Ab. -i (559), no G. 
Pl., Ne. Pl. hebetia, teretia, late and rare; perpes, J/asting 
through, Ab. perpeti, late only; praepes, swift-winged, Ab. -I or + 
-e, G. Pl. -um, no Ne. Pl. N. or Ac. 


locuplés, rich, adjective, Ab. usually -e of a person, -i often of 
a thing, G. Pl. locuplétium, sometimes locuplétum, Ne. PI. 
locuplétia once. 


lis, contention; dis, rich, adjective, Ab. always -i (559), Pl. G. 
-lum, once -um (Sen.), Ne. N. and Ac. -ia. Quiris, Sarinis. 


puls, fotfage, no G. Pl. (430). 
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534-5 37-] Words: Inflection. 


“ns, -ntis Masculines: déns, sooth: fons, fountain; pons, bridge; mons, 
mountain, N. once montis (Enn.); factors of twelve: sextans, one 
sixth; quadrans, triéns, dddrans, déxtans. Feminines: frons, 
forehead; géns, clan; mé€ns, mind. Present participles: as, re- 
géns, ewiding. Many adjectives: as, ingéns, gigantic, Ab. -i 
(559); Véiéns, of Vez, compounds of méns: as, Amé€ns, oud of 
one's head ; of déns : as, tridéns, Ab. -i, as substantive usually -e. 


-e€ps, -ipitis Adjective compounds of caput, icad: anceps (543), ¢wo-headed, 
once older ancipés (Plaut.); biceps, ¢wo-headed ; triceps, ¢hree- 
headed; praeceps, hcadyjrst, old praecipés (Plaut.; Enn.), Ab. 
~1 (559), no G. Pl., Ne. Pl. N. and Ac. -ia. 


-rs, -rtis Feminines: ars, a7vt; cohors, cohort; fors, chance; mors, death; 
pars, fart; sors, Jot, N. twice sortis (Plaut.; Ter.). Adjectives: 
consors, sharing, exsors, not sharing, no G. Pl.; expers, with- 
out part; iners, unskilled, sollers, all-skilled, Ne. Pl. N. and 
Ac. ia. 


-x, -ctis nox, F., ight; Ab. also noctt (401); an old adverb form is nox, 
nights. 


534. (a.) Stems in -bi-, with nominative -bs (149), genitive -bis, 
are : 


trabs, F., deam, older N. trabés (Enn.); plébs, F., commons, N. sometimes 
pléps, for the older pl€bés (603), no Pl.; urbs, F., city. 


535. (2.) Stems in -pi-, with nominative -ps, genitive -pis, are : 


inops, Zoor, adjective, Ab. -1 (559), G. Pl. -um, no Ne. Pl. N. or Ac. (430); 
stirps, F. (M.), crunk, 


536. Examples of stems in -li-, with nominative -l, genitive 
-lis, are: 


eal, -alis Neuters, originally adjective (546): animal, animal; bacchanal, 
shrine or feast of Bacchus; cervical, bolster; puteal, well-curd ; 
toral, valance ; tribiinal, ¢riéunal; vectigal, indirect tax. Only 
N. or Ac.: cubital, elbow-cushion ; minital, wincedjish; capital, 
capitalia, death, capital crime. 


-il, -ilis vigil, wide-awake, adjective, Ab. -i, as substantive -e (561), G. Pl. 
vigilum (563), no Ne. Pl. N. or Ac. (430). . 


537. (a.) Examples of stems in -ri-, with nominative -r, geni- 
tive -ris, are: 


-ar, -aris Neuters, originally adjective (546): calcar, sfur; columbar, dove- 
cote; exemplar, pattern; lactinar, panel-ceiling; pulvinar, 
couch; subligar, tights; torcular, wine-press. 


-ar, -aris Adjectives: par, egua/; dispar, impar, wnegual, for Ab., see 561 ; 
G. Pl. -ium, Ne. Pl. N. and Ac. -ia; compar, co-mate, as sub- 
stantive has G. Pl. -um. 


eer, -eris Adjectives: dégener, degenerate, Ab. -1 (559), no Ne. Pl. N. or Ac. 
(430); Uber, srzctju/, Ab., -1, late -e, Ne. Pl. ibera once only (Acc.). 
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“or, -oris Adjectives: memor, remembering; immemor, /orgetful, Ab. -i 
(559), G. Pl. memorum (636) once only (Verg.), no Ne. Pl. N. 
or Ac. (430). 
-or, -dris gaaicctive compounds of color: as, concolor, of like shade, dis- 
color, of gen shade, both with Ab. -I only; versicolor, sied, 
Ab, -1, rarely -e, Ne. Pl, N. and Ac, -ia; the G. Pl. of these words 
is not usual, but versicol6rum once. 
538. (4.) Stems in '-ri-, with nominative -s of the stem, genitive -ris, are 
glis, F., dormouse, gliris; mas, M., «cle, maris; miis, F., mouse, miris. 
39. The only imparisyllabic stem in -si- is 4S (171, 1), M., znit, an as, G. 
assis, with its compounds bés, wo thirds, G. bessis, and s€mis, half an as, 
half, G. s€missis. 


SINGULAR CASES. 


540. (1.) The nominative singular of gender stems in -i- is 
usually formed by adding -s to the stem (422). But many 
gender substantives have the nominative in -€s (236, gor): as, 


amni-, river, N. amnis; aedi-, temple, N. aedis; brevi-, short, N. 
brevis. With N. -és: niibi-, cloud, N. ntibés; for other examples, see 
523 

541. Some substantives form the nominative in both these ways: as, vallés 
and vallis, vad/ey, equally common; aedis, ¢emfple, later aedés; for caedés, 
Slaughter, cladés, disaster, and mGlés, Zi/e, caedis, &c., occur exceptionally. 


542. A few stems in -bri-, -cri-, or -tri-, drop -i- in the nominative. ‘The 
endings brs, crs, trs, then change to «ber, «cer, -ter (111, 4): as, imbri-, 
shower, N. imber (525). 


543. Of gender imparisyllables, some have lost -i- of the 
stem before -s in the nominative; others have originally a 
consonant stem in the nominative (529-535). 


Thus, monti-, mountain, and sorti-, Jot, have N. mdns and sors for 
an older montis and sortis; but déns, footh, and regéns, ruling, have 
as original stems dent- and regent-. Adjectives in -cipiti- have N. 
~ceps (533). 

544. A few adjective stems in -li- or -ri- drop -i- in the nominative without 
taking -s (536, 537):as, vigili-, wide-awake, N. vigil; pari-, equal, N. par; 
so also Arar and Liger. Three substantives in -ri- for -si- likewise drop -i-, 
and end in the original -s (538): gliri- for glisi-, dormouse, N. glis; mAs, 
male; MUS, mouse. 

545: For car6, F., flesh, carnis (Ab. <i, usually -e, no G. Pl.) see 135, 2. 
supelléx, F., furniture, supelléctilis (Ab. ~1 or -e, no Pl.), has the nominative 
formed from a different stem from that of the other cases (401). 

546. (2) Neuter stems in -i- have no nominative suffix, and end 
in -e for -i- of the stem (107, 4): as, 

marie, sea, N. mare; brevi-. short, N. breve. In some words, origi- 
nally neuter adjectives in -ale and -dre, the -e is dropped and the 4 short- 
ened: as, animale, /ivzng thing, animal (536); exemplare (Lucr.), pattern, 
exemplar (537). Some neuter adjectives end in -1 or -r (536, 537); and 
some ‘of one ending’ end in -s (612). 
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547. The accusative singular of gender substantives usually has 
-em, like consonant stems (424); but a few substantives with the 
nominative in -is have -im only, and some have either -im or -em. 


548. (az.) Accusatives in -im 
Are sitim, tussim, vim, thirst, cough, strength 
And birim, cucumim. ploughtail, cucumber 
549. The accusative in -im is found in many adverbs (700): as, partim, i 
fart; in some adverbial expressions: as, adamussim, examussim, /o a T, 


adfatim, ¢o satiety, ad ravim, to hoarseness; in some names of rivers and cities: 
as, Tiberim, Hispalim; and in some Greek words (565). 


550. (d.) Six have the accusative commonly in -im, sometimes in -em: 


febrim, -em, fever puppim, -em, stern _ securim, -em, axe 
pelvim, -em, éaszz restim, -em, rose turrim, -em, ‘ower 
551. Six have the accusative commonly in -em, sometimes in -im: 
bipennem, -im, ¢wo-edged axe navem, -im, ship 

clavem, -im, fey — sémentem, -im, slanting 
messem, -im, cvop strigilem, -im, sézz-scraper 


552. In the ablative, gender substantives have usually -e, 
and neuters and adjectives have -i: as, 
hoste, exemy ; mari, sea ; Acri, sharp, brevi, short, audaci, daring. 
553- (1.) Of gender substantives with the nominative in -is, a few 
have only -i in the ablative, and many have either -i or -e. 
554. (a.) These ablatives have only -i: 
seciirl, siti, tussi, vi, axe, thirst, cough, strength 
canali, cucuml. conduit, cucumber 


Some names of rivers and cities have only -1: as, Tiberi, Hispali. The 
locative also ends in -1: as, Neapoli, at Neafolis. 


555- (2.) These ablatives of gender substantives with the nomina- 
tive in -is have -i or -e: 


amne, -i, r7ver _—clavi, -e, Ley orbi, -e, circle 

ave, -i, dird febri, -e, fever puppi, -e, stern 

bile, -i, dzZe fiisti, -e, club s€menti, -e, planting 
Civl, -e, cétizen igni, -e, re strigili, -e, skin-scraper 
classe, -i, fleet Navi, -e, ship turri, -e, sower 


556. A few other words in -is have occasionally an ablative in -i: as, anguis, 
snake, Collis, ili, finis, exd, postis, fost, unguis, zai, &c. sors, dot, imber, 
shower, and lUx, /ight, have also -e or -1; supelléx, furniture, has supelléctili 
or -e; Arar has -e or -i; Liger, -1 or -e. 

57. Neuter names of towns with the nominative in -e have -e in the ablative: 
as, Praeneste. réte, ze, has only réte; mare, sea, has rarely mare (527). 


558. (2.) Adjectives ‘ of two endings’ with stems in -i- (630) often have 
-e in the ablative when they are used as substantives, and sometimes in 
verse, when a short vowel is needed: as, 
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adfini, -e, connection by marriage; aedile, -1, aedile; familiari, -e, friend. 
But some, even as substantives, have -i: as, aequali, of the same age, cOnsulari, 
ex-consul, gentili, ¢vitesman. Adjectives of place in -Ensis (330) usually have 
-i, but sometimes -e: as, Tarquiniénse. Proper names have usually -e: as, 
Iuvendle. 


559. Baiccrves ‘of one ending’ with stems in -i- (632), have commonly 
-1 in the ablative. The following ablatives have only -i: 

amenti, frenzied, ancipiti, two-headed, praecipiti, headjirst, concolori, 
of like hue, concordi, harmonious, discordi, at variance, socordl, impercep- 
tive, d€generi, degenerate, Aditi, rich, tereti, rounded, ingenti, huge, inopi, 
without means, memori, remembering, immemori, forgetful. 


560. Present participles, when used as adjectives, have -i in the 
ablative, otherwise -e: as, 


@ sapienti vird, dy a wise man; aduléscente, youth, substantive; 
R6mul6 régnante, 77 the reign of Romulus, ablative absolute (1362). 


561. Other adjectives ‘of one ending’ occasionally have -e in the 
ablative when used as substantives or as epithets of persons, or in verse 
when a short syllable is needed: as, 

c6nsorti, sharing, pari, equal, vigili, wide-awake, félici, happy, as adjec- 
tives; but c6nsorte, &c., as substantives; in prose, impari, dispari, «xequal; 
in verse, impare, dispare. Proper names have -e: as, Félice. 


PLURAL CASES. 


562. In the plural, gender nominatives have -és, rarely -Is or -eis, 
and gender accusatives have -is or -és indifferently, sometimes -eis; 
after about 50 A.D., -€s was the prevalent ending for both cases. 
Neuters add -a to the stem, making -ia; for -ia in old Latin, cf. 2505. 


563. In the genitive plural, present participles, some substantive stems 
in -nt(i)-, and some adjectives ‘of two endings’ (631) have occasionally 
-um: as, 

amantum, /overs; rudentum, rigging ; agrestum, country folk; caeles- 
tum, /Aeaven's tenantry. apis, dee, has commonly -um; caedés, slaughter, 
and fraus, deceit, have rarely -um. For -um in some adjectives ‘of one ending,’ 
see 636; for -btis in the dative and ablative in old Latin, see 2505. 


564. Other case forms are found in inscriptions, as follows: 

N. without -is : VECTIGAL, i.e. vectig@lis, adjective; -e for -is (66, 41): 
MILITARE, i.e. militaris, adjective ; -Es (540): AIDILES, i.e. aedilis; CIVES, i.e. 
civis. G. -us, from 186 to 100 B.C.: PARTVS, ie. partis. D. -ei: vRBEL. 
Ac. -i (61) : PARTI, i.e. partem; -e: AIDE, i.e. aedem. Ab. -ei: FONTEI; 
@€ ; SERVILE, ie. servili, Plural: N.-€S: FINES; -€iS: FINEIS; -iS: FINIS. 


GREEK NOUNS. 


65. Greek stems in -i- are usually declined like Latin ones, with the accusa- 

tive in -im, and ablative in -i. But the accusative sometimes has -n: as, poésin, 

oetry, Charybdin; similarly Capyn; and a vocative occurs: as, Charybdi. 

he plural genitive Metamorphdseo6n, and as ablative Metamorphdsesin, 
occur as titles of books. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF STEMS IN -i-. 


566. Parisyllables with nominatives in -is, -Es, or -e, and 
a few in -er; and imparisyllables with nominatives in -al, and 
in -ar for -are, have stems in -i-. 

But canis, iuvenis (486), volucris (490), ménsis (492), s€dés (476), and 
vatés (478), have consonant stems. 

567. Under -i- stems may also conveniently be grouped the fol- 
lowing classes, which have usually a consonant form in the singular, 
and an -i- form in the plural: 

568. (a.) Imparisyllabic adjectives with the genitive in -is, except com- 
paratives and the dozen with consonant stems (624), and imparisyllables 
with a nominative in -s or -x preceded by any consonant except p. But 
c6niiinx (472) and caelebs (480) have consonant stems. 

569. (2.) The following monosyllables: 4s, wit, an as, faex, dregs, fraus, 
deceit, glis, dormouse, lis, strife, lUx, light, MAs, male, MUS, mouse, NOX, night, 
stirps, trunk, vis, strength. Also fauce, throat, and compede, fetter, both 
Ab., no N., and fornax, Mena, 


GENDER OF CONSONANT STEMS AND -i- STEMS. 


570. The gender of many of these substantives is determined by their 
meaning (404-412); that of participles used as substantives follows the 
gender of the substantive understood ; Greek substantives follow the Greek 
gender. The gender of other words may be conveniently arranged for the 
memory according to the nominative endings as follows. 


MASCULINE. 


571. Imparisyllables in -es or -€s and substantives 
in -er, -0, -or, and -Os are masculine : as, 

caespes, sod; pés, foot; agger, mound ; sermo, speech » pallor, Zale- 
ness ; flOs, flower. 

572. These imparisyllables in -es or 
crop, teges, mat; requiés and quiés, 
reward, aeS, copper, bronze, is neuter. 


573. These substantives in -er are neuter : cadaver, corpse, iter, Me ttiber, 
swelling, truffle, Vber, udder, verberis, /ash, genitive, no nominative ; also names 
of plants in -er: as, acer, maple, cicer, chickpea, papaver, fopfy, P1PET; Lepper, 
siler, osier, siser, skirret, stiber, corkiree. linter, tub, boat, is feminine, once 
masculine, vé€r, spring, is neuter. 

574. Substantives in -6, with genitive 


-&s are feminine: merges, sheaf, seges, 
rest ; compedes, plura , fetlers ; mercés, 


-inis (485), are feminine; as, imago, 
imaginis, /ikeness; also card, carnis, ffeshk, and words of action in -10 and a 
(227, 228). But card5, Ainge. Srdd, rank, and turbG, whirlwind, are masculine. 
marg6o, brink, and cupido, desire, are sometimes masculine. 

575. These substantives in -or are neuter : ador, self, aequor, sea, marmor, 
marble, cor, heart. arbor, tree, is feminine. ri . 

576. These substantives in -Gs are feminine : cos, whetstone, arbos, zrec, dis, 
dowry. 58, Sris, mouth, face, is neuter, also OS, OSSIS, Jone. 
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FEMININE, 


577. Parisyllables in -€s, and substantives in -as 
-aus, -is, -S preceded by a consonant, and -x, are 
feminine: as, 


ntbés, cloud; aetas, age; laus, praise; navis, skip; urbs, city; pax, 
peace. 


578. aS, assis, fenny, is masculine. v&s, vessel, utensil, and the defectives 
fas, right, and nefas, wrong, are neuter. 


579. Substantives in -nis are masculine; also twenty-nine others in 
-is, as follows: 


axis, callis, caulis, anguis, axle, path, cabbage, snake 

fascis, fiistis, lapis, sangufs, bundle, club, stone, blood 

piscis, postis, pulvis, énsis, fish, post, dust, glaive 

torquis, torris, unguis, ménsis,  ¢wisted collar, firebrand, nail, month 
vectis, vermis, vGmis, collis, lever, worm, ploughshare, hill 

glis, canalis, also follis, dorniouse, conduit, ball 

cass€s, sentés, veprés, orbis, nets, brambles, thorns, plurals, circle 
cucumis, and sometimes corbis. cucumber, basket 


biirim, Aloughtail, accusative only, is also masculine. A few of the above 
are sometimes feminine: as, amnis, anguis, callis, canalis, cinis, finis, 
fiinis, torquis, veprés, &c. 


580. Four in -s preceded by a consonant are masculine: déns, ‘footh, fons, 
fountain, pons, bridge, mOBns, mountain; also factors of twelve: sextdns, 
one sixth, quadrans, triéns, dddrans, déxtans; rudéns, vofe, once. 
adeps, fat, and forceps, Zézcers, ars masculine or feminine. stirps, stock, is 
sometimes masculine. 


581. calix, cvs, fornix, arch, and tradux, vinelayer, are masculine; also sub- 
stantives in -Unx and -ex; except nex, murder, and preci, prayer, dative, no 
nominative, which are feminine; also rarely grex, Herd. cortex, dark, forfex, 
scissors, Silex, flint, and obice, darrier, ablative, no nominative, are either mascu- 
line or feminine. calx, /ee/, and calx, 4ime, are sometimes masculine, also liix, 
light, in the ablative in old Latin. 


NEUTER. 


582. Substantives in -C, -c, -l, -N, -t, in -ar, -Uur, 
-uS, and -Us, are neuter: as, 

lac, milk; mare, sea; animal, animal; carmen, song; caput, head ; 
calcar, spur; fulgur, “ightning; corpus, body ; itis, right. 

583. SOl, saz, pecten, comd, li€n, spleen, rénés, kidneys, plural, and fur- 
fur, dvan, are masculine. So usually sal, sa/¢, but sometimes neuter in the singular. 
far, sfe/t, is neuter. 

584. pecus, Jdeast, is feminine; also telliis, earth, and the substantives in 
-s which have -tidis (475) or -titis (477) in the genitive: as, paliis, sarsh,; 
luventiis, youth. 
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STEMS IN -u.. 
The Fourth Declension. 
Genitive singular -s, genitive plural -u-um. 


585. Stems in -u- are substantive only, and mostly 
masculine. 


586. There are only three neuters in common use, corni, horn, genii, knee, 
and veru, a sit, But some cases of other neuters are used: as, ablative pect, 
flock; plural nominative and accusative artua, dims (Plaut.); ossva, Sones (inscr.). 


587. The nominative of stems in -u- ends, including the stem. 
vowel, in -u-s in gender words, and in lengthened -& of the stem in 
neuters. 

588. Most substantives in -u- are masculines in -tu- or -su-, often defective 
in case (235). The following words are feminine: acus, Jin, needle, domus, 


house, Manus, hand, porticus, colonnade ; tribus, tribe; and the plurals idis, 
ides, and quinquatris, feast of Minerva ; rarely penus, store, and specus, cave. 


589. Stems in -u- are declined as follows: 


Examples fliictus, wave, corni, horn, 
Stems fliictu-, M. cornu-, Ne. 


endings 


Z 
2 


Singular 
fliictus, a (or ¢he) wave cornii 
fliictiis, 2 wave’s, of a wave cornus 
fliictul, -ii, fo or for a wave cornal 
flictum, a wave corntt 


ro = eo | 
7) 


fliicti, from, with, or bya wave | corni 


Plural 

Nom. flictiis, (the) waves cornua 
Gen, flictuum, waves’, of waves cornuum 
Dat. fliictibus, fo or for waves cornibus 
Ace. fllictiis, waves [waves| cornua 
Ab, flictibus, from, with, or by cornibus 


SINGULAR CASES. 


590. In the genitive, the uncontracted form -uis sometimes occurs: as, 
anuis, o/d woman (Ter.). A genitive in -ti is rather common: as, adventi, 
arrival ; Srnati, embellishment (Ter.); senati, sexate. In the dative, -t is 
regularly found for -ui in neuters and often in gender words. 
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PLURAL CASES. 


591. In the genitive plural, a shorter form in -um is occasionally found: as, 
passum, steps (Plaut., Mart.); currum, chariots (Verg.); EXERCITVM. The 
quantity of the u and the origin of this ending are uncertain. . 

592. In the dative and ablative plural, the following retain -u-bus: 
acus, fin, needle, arcus, dow, partus, birth, tribus, ¢rite. The following 
have -u-bus or -i-bus (28): artiis, plural, jo/wts, lacus, /ake, portus, 
haven, specus, cave, gent, snee, verti, a spit. All other words have -i-bus 
only. : 

593. Other case forms are found in inscriptions, as follows : 

G. -u0S: SENATVOS; -ti (66) SENATV; -uUS, in the imperial age (29, 1): 
EXERCITVVS. D. -uei (29,2): SENATVEI. Ac. =U (61): MANV. Ab. -uu (29, 1): 
ARBITRATVV; -UG, once, by some thought to be for -d (426); MAGISTRATVO. 
Plural: N. -uus (29, 1): MAGISTRATVVS. 

504. domus, ouse, F., has stems of two forms, domu- and domo- (401); 
it is declined as follows: N. domus, G. domis, rarely domi, D. domui or 
domsd, Ac. domum, Ab. dom6 or domi, Locative domi, rarely domui. 
Plural: N. domtis, G. domuum, later domGrum, D. and Ab, domibus, 
Ac. domGs, less commonly domis. 


595. Some other substantives have an -u- stem in some of their cases, and 
an -O- stem in others: see angiportus, arcus, caestus, colus, cornu, 
cornus, cupressus, ficus, fretus, gelus, laurus, murtus, penus, pinus, 
quercus, rictus, tonitrus, in the dictionary. 


STEMS IN -é-. 
The Fifth Declension. 
Genitive singular -€i, genitive plural -€é-rum. 
596. Stems in -€- are substantive only, and femi- 


19109 (ae 


597. diés, day, is always masculine in the plural, and commonly in the singular; 
but the feminine is common when diés denotes length of time or a set day. 
meridiés, midday, is masculine and singular only. 


598. The nominative of stems in -é- ends, including the stem 
vowel, in -é-s. 

599. Stems in -é- are of two classes: 

600. (1.) Stems of the first class have one or two syllables; there 
are four of them: rés, ‘hing, spés, hope, diés, day, and fidés, faith. 


Of this class, rés and diés have a plural throughout; spés has only 
the nominative and accusative plural, and fidés has no plural. 
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601. Stems in -é~ of the first class are declined as follows: 


Examples rés, ¢hing, diés, day, 
Stems ré-, FF. * dié-, M. 


Singular 
Nom. rés, a (or the) thing diés -és 
Gen. réi, r€, a thing's, of a thing digi, diéi | -éi, -éi, -€ 
Dat. réi, réi, fo or for a thing diéi, diéi -€1, -€1, -@ 
Ace. rem, @ thing diem 


Abl. ré, from, with, or by a thing dié 


Plural 

Nom. rés (the) things diés 
Gen. rérum, ¢hings’, of things diérum 
Dat. rébus, ¢o or for things diébus 
Ace. rés, things diés 
Abl. rébus, /rom, with, or by things | diébus 


602. fidés is declined like rés; it has once a genitive fidés (Plaut.), For réi, 
rei, or réi, and fidéi, fidei, or fidé}, see 127,4. ,di€s has rarely a genitive diés 
(Enn.) or dil (Verg.). spés has only the genitive and dative spé@i in verse. A 
genitive or dative in -€ is sometimes found: as, ré, dié, fidé. 

603. A few cases of other words sometimes follow this class (401): as, pl@bés 
(524), commons, G. plébéi or plébi; famés (524), Auger, Ab. always famé; 
requiés (477), rest, G. requié (Sall.), Ac. requiem, Ab. requié; tabés 
(523), waste, Ab. tabé, *cor.tagés, condact, Ab. contagé (Lucr.), &c. 

604. (2.) Stems of the second class are formed by the suffix -ié- 
or -tié-, and have three or more syllables. 

This class, which is parallel to stems in -ia-, has usually no genitive, 
dative, or plural. Many stems, especially those in -ti€-, have also a col- 


lateral form in -id-, and the genitive and dative, when used at all, are 
commonly from a stem in -ia-. 


605. Stems in -€- of the second class are declined as follows : 


lixuriés, extravagance, stem lixurié-, F. 
Nom. laxuriés, Acc. lixuriem, 4é/. lixurié. 


606. A few examples of the genitive of these stems are found: as, pernicii, 
perniciés, or pernicié, rzinz (Cic.); rabiés, fury (Lucr.); aci€, edge of battle 
(Sall., Caes., auct. B. Afr.), facié, make (Plaut., Lucil.), specié, /ooks (Caes.); 
aciéi (auct. B. Afr.). And a very few of the dative: as, aciéi twice (Caes.); 
perniciéi, pernicii (Nep.); pernicié (Liv.). 

607. éluviés, ofscouring, wash, has the nominative of the plural, and 
glaciés, ice, has the accusative of the plural. Five words only have the 
nominative and accusative plural: 

seriés, aciés, row, edge, speciés, faciés, ook, make, effigits, /ekeness. 
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The Noun: Adjectives.  [608-615. 


THE ADJECTIVE. 


608. Adjectives are declined like substantives, and it has been shown 
already how their cases are formed. But they differ from substantives in 
having different forms in some of their cases to denote different genders ; 
it is convenient therefore to put their complete declension together. 


609. Adjective stems end in -o- and -&-, in a con- 


sonant, or in -1-. 

6ro. An accusative plural of a stem in -u-, anguimanis, with a serpent for 
a hand, is once used (Lucr.). There are no adjective stems in -é-. 

611. Adjectives are often conveniently said to be ‘of three end- 
ings, ‘of two endings,’ or ‘of one ending? 

By the ‘ending’ is meant the ending of the nominative singular: thus, bonus, 


bona, bonum, good, and acer, acris, acre, shar, are ‘of three pacing: (409); 
brevis, breve, sort, is ‘of two endings’ (410); and audax, Jo/d, is ‘of one end- 
Wig’ (410)... 

612. Adjectives ‘of one ending’ which form a gender nominative in -s, retain 
the -s irrationally in the nominative and accusative neuter singular: as, N. M. and F. 
audax, N. and Ac. Ne. also audax. 


STEMS IN -o- AND -4-. 
613. Most adjectives with stems in -o- and -a- are de- 
clined as follows: 


Example M. bonus, F. bona, Ne. bonum, good, 
Stems bono-, bona-. 


Singular. Plural. 


MASc. FEM. NEuT. MASc. FEM. NEUT. 


bonus’ bona bonum | boni bonae bona 
boni bonae __— boni bono6rum bonarum bondrum 
bons bonae bond bonis bonis bonis 
bonum bonam bonum | bonds bonds bona 
bons bona bons bonis bonis bonis 
bone 


614. Stems in -io- and -ia- have no consonant i in cases ending in -i or -is 
(153, 3): as plébéius, sledeian, G. S. M. and Ne., and N. Pl. M. plébéi, D. and 
Ab. Pl. plébéis. 

_ 615. Stems in -ro- preceded by a long vowel retain -us in the nominative 
singular masculine and are declined like bonus (453): as, sevérus, sferm; also 


ferus, merus, wild, unmixed properus, hasty 
morigerus, complaisant prosperus, /ucky 
praeposterus, reversed triquetrus, ¢hrce-cornered 
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616-618. | Words: Inflection. 


616. (1.) Some stems in -ro- preceded by a short vowel end in -r in 
the nominative singular masculine and have no vocative (454); they are 
declined as follows : 


M. liber, F. libera, Ne. liberum, /ree, 
. libero-, libera-. 


Singular. Plural. 


MASc. FEM, NEUT. MASc. FEM. NEvT. 


liber libera liberum | liberi liberae libera 
liberi iliberae liberi liberGrum liberadrum liberdrum 
liber6 liberae liberd liberis liberis liberis 
liberum liberam liberum | liberds liberas libera 
liber6 libera liberd liberis liberis liberis 


Such are: compounds, chiefly poetical, ending in -fer and -ger, dearing, 
carrying, having: as, caelifer, keaven-upholding ; corniger, horned; also 
the following: 


(alter, 618), asper, other, rough satur, s€mifer, /ud/, half-beast 
lacer, liber, torn, free tener, Tréver, tender, Treveran 
gibber, miser, Aumzp-backed, forlorn 
dexter, vight, has dextera, dexterum, or dextra, dextrum, G. dexteri, 


or dextri, &c. sinister, //, has usually sinistra, &c., rarely sinisteram (Plaut., 
Ter.). asper has a plural accusative aspr6s (Stat.), and ablative aspris (Verg.). 


617. (2.) Other stems in -ro- have a vowel before r only in the nomina- 
tive singular masculine -er (454); they are declined as follows : 


Example M. aeger, F. aegra, Ne. aegrum, 7//, 
Stems aegro-, aegra-. 


Singular. Plural. 


MAsc. Fem. NeEvT. MASc. FEM. NEUT. 
Nom. aeger aegra aegrum | aegri aegrae aegra 
Gen. aegri aegrae aegri aegrorum aegrarum aegrorum 
Dat. aegro aegrae aegré aegris aegris aegris 

aegrum aegram aegrum | aegros aegras aegra 

aegrO aegra aegro aegris aegris aegris 


618. Nine adjectives or adjective pronouns have the pronoun 
form -ius in the genitive singular and -1 in the dative singular, for 
masculine, feminine, and neuter alike; they are the following: 


alius, another tinus, oe alter, the other 
sdlus, alone illus, azy at all uter, which of the two 
totus, whole nillus, zo neuter, esther 
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The Noun: Adjectives.  [619-624. 


619. Of the above words, those with the nominative in -us are declined like 
tinus (638). But alius has N.and Ac. Ne. aliud (659): for the G., alterjus is 
mostly used, except in the combination alius modi, of another sort; the N. M. 
is rarely alis, Ne. alid, D. rarely ali. alter is declined like liber (616), except 
in the genitive singular alterfus (127, 6) and dative alteri. For uter and its 
derivatives, see 693. ; 


620. The ordinary genitive and dative of -o- and -a- stems, from some of 
the above words, is sometimes found: G. and D. aliae, sdlae, alterae, D. alié, 
alterae, &c. 


CONSONANT STEMS. 
OF TWO ENDINGS. 


621. The only consonant stems of two endings are comparatives 
(346) ; they are declined as follows : 


Example M. and F. tristior, Ne. tristius, sadder, 
_ Stems tristiGr-, tristius-. 


Singular. Plural. 


MASc. AND FEM. NEuT. | MASc. AND FEM. NEuT. 


tristior | tristius tristidrés tristidra 
tristidris tristidris | tristidrum’ tristisrum 
tristi6ri tristidri tristidribus tristidribus 
tristidrem tristius tristidres tristiSra 
tristiGre tristiGre tristidribus tristidribus 


622. The ablative rarely has -1 for -e : as, melidri (503); the accusative plural 
masculine and feminine rarely have -is : as, meliGris (505). 

623. pliis, sore, has in the singular only Ne. N. and Ac. plis, G, pliris, 
and Ab. plire. Plural: N. M. and F. plur€s, Ne. plira, G. plirium, D. 
and Ab. pliribus, Ac. M. and F. pliré€s or pleris. Ne. plura. complurés, 
a good many, plural only, has N. M. and F. complirés, Ne. N. and Ac. 
compliria or complira, G. complirium, D. and Ab, compliribus, Ac, 
M. and F. complirés or compliris. 


OF ONE ENDING. 


624. A dozen adjectives ‘of one ending,’ mostly words applying to 
persons, with consonant stems throughout, have no nominative or accusa 


tive neuter plural; they are: 
caelebs, compos, uxmarried, ptibés, imptibés, ~angrown, immature 
master of sOspes, superstes, safe, surviving 
*déses, dives, dazy, rich pauper, Cicur, oor, tame 
particeps, princeps, sharing, first 
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625-629. | Words: ILnflection. 


625. When these adjectives have a neuter, it is the same as the gender 
1orms, except in the accusative singular ; they are declined as follows: 


M. F. and Ne. dives, rich, stem divit-. 


Singular: N. dives, G. divitis, D. diviti, Ac. M. and F. divitem, 
Ne. dives, Ab. divite. Plural: N. and Ac. M.and F. divités, G. divi- 
tum, D. and Ab. divitibus. : 


626. The plural caelités, heavenly, occupants of heaven, is also declined like the 
plural of dives; the singular Ab. caelite occurs a couple of times. vetus, o/d, 
G. veteris, is also declined like dives, but hasa Ne. Pl. N. and Ac. vetera; the 
AD. S. is regularly vetere, but veteri is sometimes used. 


STEMS IN sis. 
OF THREE ENDINGS. 


627. A dozen adjectives with stems in -bri-, -cri-, or -tri-, have a 
distinctive form in -er for the masculine nominative singular; they are: 


celeber, thronged volucer, winged pedester, foot- 
saliber, healthy campester, of a plain puter, rotten 
acer, keen equester, cavalry- silvester, woody 
alacer, /ively paluster, ofa swamp terrester, /and- 


So also celer, swift. The names of months, September, October 
November, December, are also adjectives with stems in -bri-, but are not used 
in the neuter. Other adjectives with stems in -bri-, -cri-, or -tri-, have no 
Bennet form for the masculine nominative singular: as, muliebris, mediocris, 
inlistris. 


628. These adjectives are declined as follows: 


Example M. acer, F. acris, Ne. acre, shar#, 
Stem acri-. 


Singular. Plural. 


Masc. FEmM. NEUT. Masc. FEM. NEUT. 
acer acris acre acrés acrés acria 
acris cris Acris acrium acrium acrium 
acri acri acri acribus acribus acribus 
acrem acrem 4cre acris, -€s Acris, -€s acria 
acri acri acri acribus Acribus acribus 


629. In all cases but the masculine nominative singular these adjectives are just 
like those in -i- ‘of two endings’ (630). But the ablative always has -i, never -e, 
and the genitive plural always has -ium, never -um. In celer the second e 
belongs to the stem: M. celer, F. celeris, Ne. celere; the genitive plural, which 
is celerum, is found only as a substantive. Most of these adjectives have now 
and then a masculine in -is, like adjectives ‘of two endings’ (630), and in old 
Latin the nominative -er is rarely feminine. 
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The Noun: Adyectives. [630-6 33. 


OF TWO ENDINGS. 


630. Adjectives ‘of two endings’ with stems in -i- are 
declined as follows: 


M. and F. brevis, Ne. breve, short, 


brevi-. 
Singular. Plural. 

MASc. AND FEM. NEUvT. MASc. AND FEM. NEvT. 
LVom. brevis breve brevés brevia 
Gen. brevis brevis brevium brevium | 
Dat. brevi brevi brevibus brevibus 
Ace. brevem breve brevis, -és brevia 
Adl. brevi brevi brevibus brevibus 


631. The ablative is sometimes -e when these adjectives are used substantively 
or in verse (558). The genitive plural is rarely -um for -ium (563). 


OF ONE ENDING. 


632. Most adjectives ‘ of one ending’ have a consonant form 
of the stem in the singular, except usually in the ablative (633), 
and an -i- stem in the plural ; they are declined as follows : 


Examples| M. F. and Ne. audax, Jold, M. F. and Ne. regéns, ruling, 


Stems audac(i)-. regent(i)-. 

Singular | Masc. & Fem. NEvT. Masc. & FEM. NeEuT. 
Lom. audax audax regéns regéns 
Gen. audacis audacis regentis ' regentis 
Dat. audaci audaci regenti regenti 
Ace. audacem audax regentem regéns 
Abl. audaci audaci regente, -i regente, -i 
Plural | MAsc. & FEM. NEUT. Masc., & FE. NEuUT. 
Lom. audacés audacia regentés regentia 
Gen. audacium audacium regentium regentium 
Dat. audacibus audacibus regentibus regentibus 
Ace. audacis, -€s audacia regentis, -€s regentia 
Aél. audacibus audacibus regentibus regentibus 


633. Present participles have -i in the ablative, when they are used as 
adjectives, otherwise -e (560). For -i or -e in other words, see 559, 
561. For -ium or -um in the genitive plural, 563. 
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634-641. | Words: Inflection. 


634. Most adjectives ‘of one ending’ in -i- are declined as above (632); 
some of them have peculiarities in some of their cases, as follows: 


635. (1.) trux (531), savage, has Ab. -i or -e, G. Pl. -ium, no Ne. Pl. N. 
or Ac. redux (531), returning, has Ab. -1 or -e, no G. Pl. or Ne. Pl. N. or 
Ac. hebes, dud/, teres, cylindrical (533), and compounds of caput, Aead, as 
anceps, (533), two-headed, have Ab. -i1, no G. Pl.j a Ne. Pl. N. or Ac. -ia is 
rare. For locuplés, rich, see 533. 


_ 636. (2.) The following have -1 in the ablative, but -um of consonant stems 
in the genitive plural, and no nominative or accusative neuter plural: inops (535), 
without means, Vigil (536), wide-awake, memor (537), remembering, dégener, 
degenerate. Uber (537), prolific, has Ab. -i, twice -e, Ne. Pl. once -a (Acc.). 
pompous of pés, as, bipEs (532), two-legged, have a late and rare Ne. Pl. N. 
and Ac. -1a. 


THE NUMERAL ADJECTIVE. 


637. Of the cardinals, tinus, duo, trés, and the hundreds except 
centum are declined. The other cardinals are not declined. 


638. anus, ove, is declined as follows: 


Singular. Plural. 


FEM. NEvT. FEM. NEvT. 
tina -tnum tinae tina 
tinius tnius unadrum tunorum 
inti ini ni tinis tnis 
tinam wtnum finds tina 
una tind nis tnis 


In verse, the genitive singular is often finius. 


639. duo, two, and trés, ¢kree, are declined as follows: 


MASc. FEM. NEuvT. Masc. & Fem. NEuvtT. 


duo duae duo trés tria 
du6rum duarum du6drum trium trium 


dusdbus duabus dusdbus tribus tribus 
duo or duG6s duas duo trés or tris tria 
dudbus duabus dudbus tribus tribus 


640. In dramatic verse,duo, &c.,is common. In the genitive plural, duo some- 
times has dutim (462). amb, doth, is declined like duo, but has -6 in the 
nominative and accusative, and only amb6rum and amb4rum in the genitive 
plural. For the forms duo, ambo, see 415; dudbus, dudbus, 464, 442. 


641. Hundreds are declined like the plural of bonus (613): as, ducenti, 
ducentae, ducenta, two hundred, G. ducentdrum or ducentim (462), &c. 
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The Noun: Pronouns. [642-650. 


642. The adjective mille, ¢Aouwsand, is not declined. The substantive 
has in the singular only N. Ac. Ab. mille, or Ab. milli; plural: N. and Ac. 
millia (milia), G. millium (milium), D. and Ab. millibus (milibus). 

643. Ordinals, as primus, /rs¢, and distributives, as bini, ¢wo each, are 
declined like bonus (613). But_distributives seldom have a singular, and 
often have the genitive plural -im (462): as, bintim. 


———@——__—= 


THE PRONOUN. 


(A.) THE PERSONAL AND REFLEXIVE PRONOUN. 


644. The pronoun of the first person, ego, /, of the second 
person, ti,: Z/ou, and the reflexive pronoun, sui, sé, Aimself, 
herself, itself, themselves, are declined as follows: 


ego, J ti, thou sul, self 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. Sing. & Plur. 


ego nos ta vos 

mei nostrim, -tri | tui vestrum, -tri 
mihi, mi | nobis tibi | vdbis 

mé nos té vos 

mé nobis té vobis 


645. The nominatives ego and ti, and the accusatives mé, té and sé, 
have no case ending. The last vowel of ego is rarely long in Plautus, long 
or short in Lucilius. The nominative ego has a different stem from that of 
its other cases, and the plurals of ego and tii have a different stem from 
that of the singular. Ze 

646. mei, tui, and sui, which are often monosyllables in old verse, were 
originally the genitive of the neuter possessives, used substantively. An old genitive 
mis is quoted, and tis occurs rarely in Plautus. 

647. The relation of the ending -bis in vGbis to -bi in tibf may be due to 
analogy with illis, illi. ndbis is formed after v6bis. 

648. In old Latin, the ablative is méd, téd, séd (426), which forms are also 
used irrationally for the accusative. But by Terence’s time the -d was no longer 
used (143). 

649. Older forms for vestriim and vestri are vostriim and vostri. The 
genitive plural was originally a genitive of the possessive: that in -1 being the neuter 
singular, that in -&1m the masculine or feminine plural. In old Latin, nostrérum, 
nostrarum, vostr6rum, vostrarum also occur. 

650. Emphasis is given (1.) by reduplication (189): Ac. and Ab. mémé, 
tété, rare; s€sé, very common. (2.) by -te added to the N. of ti: tiite. 
(3.) by -met added to any case but the genitive plural: as, egomet; but 
tii has only tiitemet or tutimet. 
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651-660. | Words : Inflection. 


651. In inscriptions, the datives MIHEI, TIBEI, and SIBEI occur, so written in 
verse sometimes even when the last syllable is short; and MIHE, TIBE. Plural: 
D. and Ab. VOBEIS. Ac. ENOs in an old hymn; SEESE (29,1). 


THE PERSONAL AND REFLEXIVE POSSESSIVE. 


652. The possessives of ego, tii, and sui, are meus, szzve, tuus, 
thine, and suus, zs, her, tts, their (own), declined like bonus (613), 
except that meus has mi in the vocative singular masculine (459); 
those of nds and v6ds are noster, ourv, and voster, later vester, 
your, declined like aeger (617). 

653. Old forms are tuos, tuom, and suos, suom (452). In old verse méus, 
méi, &c., tds, tii, &c., suds, sili, &c., often occur. sds for suds, sas 
for suds, and sis for suis, are old and rare. 

654. Other case forms are found in inscriptions, as follows: 


MEEIS, MIEIS, monosyllable; TOVAM; SVEI, SOVOM, SOVO, SVVO, SOVEIS, SVEIS, 
SVIEIS. 

655. Emphasis is given (1.) by -met added to su6é, sua, suds, and to 
mea and sua, neuter plural: as, suGmet; (2.) by -pte, which is oftenest 
found with the ablative: as, sudpte. 


(B.) OTHER PRONOUNS. 


_ 656. Some pronouns have a peculiar genitive singular in 
-lus and dative singular in -i, for masculine, feminine, and 
neuter alike. 

These are: iste, ille, ipse, uter, and their derivatives. Some other 
words of a pronoun character also have this form of the genitive and dative: 
see 618. , 

657. In verse, the -i- of the genitive is often shortened, and always in 
utriusque; but neutrius is not found with short i. In dramatic verse, 
the genitive singular of iste, ille, or ipse, is often two syllables. 

658. hic, is, qui or quis, and their derivatives have the genitive 
singular in -ius, thus: huius, eius, and quoius or cuius; in dramatic 
verse, these genitives are often one syllable. Their datives are huic for 


hoice, €I or , and quoi or cui. 


659. Six words have a peculiar neuter nominative and accusative singular in -d + 
id, illud, istud, quid, quod, aliud, and derivatives. In manuscripts, -t 1s 
sometimes found for -d: as, it, illut, istut, &c.; sometimes also in inscriptions 
of the empire. In hoc for *hod-ce and in istuc and illuc for *istud-ce, 


*illud-ce, the d has vanished (166, 1; 171, 1)- 


THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN. 


660. The demonstrative pronouns are hic, ¢his, this near me; 
iste, istic, that, that near you; and ille, illic, yonder, that. 
a 


The Noun, Pronouns. [ 661-666. 


661. The demonstrative pronoun hic, sks, this near me, is de- 
clined as follows: 


Singular. Plural. 
Masc. FEM. NEUuUT. MAsc. FEM. NEvtT. 
Vom. hic haec hoc hi hae haec 
Gen. huius huius  huius ho6rum harum  horum 
Dat. huic huic huic his his his 
Ace. hunc hanc hoc hds has haec 
Abl, ° hdc hac hic his his his 


662. The stem of hic is ho-, ha-; to most of its cases a demonstrative 
-c for -ce is attached. The masculine and feminine nominative singular and 
nominative and accusative neuter plural take an -i-: hic for *ho-i-ce (108, a); 
haec for ha-i-ce (96). hunc, hanc, are for *hom-ce, *ham-ce. For the 
quantity of the first syllable of huius, see 153, 2; of hoc, 171, I. 


663. Old forms with the full ending -ce are rare except/after -S: Plural Ne. Acc. 
haece (Enn.); G. F. harumce (Cato); also G. h6runc, harunc (Pl., T.); 
hdsce, D. and Ab. hisce (PI., T.). After 100 B.c., the full form -ce is not 
found, except occasionally after -s : huiusce, hdsce, hasce, hisce. Before -ne 
interrogative it is retained in the weakened form -ci-: as, hicine. But hicne, 
hocne, huicne, &c., are found, though rarely. 


664. The nominative hic or hicine found in the dramatists and rarely later is 
probably for *ho-c, *he-c (103, a). A nominative plural feminine haec is found in 
writers of all ages. Other and rare forms are: Pl. N. M. hisce (461), D. or Ab. 
hibus. 


665. Other case forms of hic are found in inscriptions, as follows: 


N. M. HEC, HIC. G. HOIVS, HVIIVS (23), HVIVS, HOIVSCE, HOIVSQVE, HVIVSQVE. 
D. HOICE, HOIC, HOI, HVIC, HvI. Ac. M. HONC, HOC; F. HANCE; Ne. HOCE, 
Hvc, Ab. M. and Ne. HOCE; F. HACE, oftener than HAC in republican inscriptions; 
HAACE (29,1). Loc. HEICE, HEIC. Plural: N. M. HEISCE, HEIS, or HEI, HISCE 
or HIS; HI, not before Augustus; Ne. N. and Ac. HAICE, HAECE. G. HORVNC, 
D. and Ab. HEISCE, HIBVS. Ac. F. HASCE. 


666. The demonstrative pronouns iste, chat, that near you, and 
ille, yonder, are declined alike, as follows: 


Singular. Plural. 


Masc. FeEmM. NEUT. Masc. FEM. 
ille illa illud illi illae 
illius  ilius _ illius illdrum = illaZrum 
illi illi illi illis illis 
illum illam  illud illds illas 
illd ila i115 illis illis 


667-672. | Words: Inflectzon. 


667. The first syllable of iste and ille is often short in the dramatists. Old 
forms of iste are: N. istus, G. isti, in istimodi, D. F. istae. ‘The initial i 
of iste and of istic (669), is sometimes not written: as, sta rés (Cic.), stiic 
periculum (Ter.). Old forms of ille are: N. olus (81); ollus or olle, &c.: 
as, D. S. or N. Pl. olli, D. Pl. ollis. G. illi, in illimodi, D. F. illae. The 
dramatists have eccistam, eccilla, eccillud, eccillum, eccillam, for ecce 
istam, &c., and ellum, ellam, for emillum, &c. 


668. Other case forms of ille are found in inscriptions, as follows: 
D. F.1tear. Plural: N. M. ILLEI. G. OLORVM (81). D. and Ab. OLLEIs, 
ILLEIS. 


669. istic and illic, compounded of iste, ille, and -ce or -c, are 
declined alike, as follows: } 


Singular. Plural. 


MAsc., Fem. - MASc. FEM. NEUT. 
illic illaec illic illaec illaec 
illunc —_illanc ill6sce illasce  illaec 
ill6c illac illisce  illisce  _illisce 


670. Rare forms are: N.and Ac. Ne. istoc, illoc, G. illiusce, D. illic, Ab. 
F. istace, illace. Plural: N. M. illisce (461), illic, Ac. illésce, illasce. 
Before -ne interrogative, -ce becomes -ci-: N. illicine, istucine, Ac. illancine, 
Ab. istécine, istaciné. Pl. Ac. istéscine. 


THE DETERMINATIVE PRONOUN. 


671. The determinative pronoun is, ‘that, the aforesaid, the 
one, is declined as follows : 


Singular. Plural. 


. FEM. MASc. FEM. NEUT. 
ea i el, il, or 3 eae ea 


eius eodrum earum eodrum 

éi eis, iis, oris eis,iis,oris eis, iis, oris 
eds eas ea 
eis, iis, or is eis,iis,oris eis, iis, oris 


672. is and id (659) are formed from a stem i-, and the other parts from 
astem eo-,ea-. The genitive is sometimes written in Cicero and Plautus 
eiius ; for the quantity of the first syllable of eius, see 153, 2; for &i, see 


127, 3, and 127, 4. se 


The Noun: Pronouns. ‘674-680, 


673. In old verse, the genitive singular rarely has the first syllable short. Old 
and rare forms are: D. F. eae, Ac. M. im or em. Pl. D. and Ab. ibus, F. 
eabus (442). In dramatic verse, €um, €am, 1, €0, éa, and éi, €6rum, éarum, 
eos, éas, éis, are often found; also eccum, eccam, eccés, eccas, ecca, for 
ecce eum, &c. 

674. Other case forms of is are found in inscriptions, as follows: 

N. EIs, 124 B.C. G, Elvs, Ellvs, Ellvs or Elivs (23). D. EIEI, 123 B.C.3 EEI, 
IEI; EI, 123 B.C., and common in all periods. Plural: N. EEIS, EIS, IEIS, till about 
50 B.C.; EEI, El, IEI. D. and Ab. EEIS, EJEIS, 1E1S, IS; after the republic, 115, 11s. 


_ 675. A rare and old pronoun equivalent to is is sum, sam, accusative singular, 
s6s, accusative plural, and sis, dative plural. 


THE PRONOUN OF IDENTITY. 


676. The pronoun of identity, idem, sie same, is declined as 
follows : 


Singular. Plural. 


Masc. FEM. NEUT. Masc. FEM. NEUT. 
idem eadem idem eidem jeaedem eadem 
or idem 
eiusdem eiusdem eiusdem | eGrundem eadrundem e6rundem 
eidem eidem  eidem eisdem eisdem eisdem 
orisdem orisdem | orisdem 
eundem eandem idem eOsdem easdem eadem 
eisdem eisdem eisdem ) 
eddem eaddem eddem sae reted | orisdem § 


677. In manuscripts and editions, the plural nominative masculine is often 
written iidem, and the dative and ablative iisdem. The singular nominative mas- 
culine is rarely eisdem or isdem (Plaut., Enn.), eidem_(Cic., Varr.), neuter 
idem (Plaut.). In verse, eundem, éandem, idem, €odem, éadem, and 
€idem, éaedem, éorundem, éosdem, éasdem, are often found. 


678. Other case forms of idem are found in inscriptions, as follows: 


N. M. EISDEM, 123 B.C., ISDEM, 59'B.C., both common till Caesar’s time; EIDEM ; 
Ne. EIDEM, 71 8.c. D.1DEM. Plural: N. M. EISDEM, ISDEM, EIDEM, till Caesar’s 
time; IIDEM, once only. D. and Ab. ISDEM, very rarely IISDEM. 


THE INTENSIVE PRONOUN. 
679. The intensive pronoun ipse, /imse/f, stems ipso-, ipsa-, is 
declined like ille (666), but has the nominative and accusative 


neuter singular ipsum. 


680. In dramatic verse, ipse has rarely the first syllable short, and often has 
the older form ipsus. Plautus has these forms: N. F. eapse, Ac. eumpse, 
eampse, Ab. edpse, eapse, equivalent to ipsa, &c. So reapse for ré ipsa. 
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681--689. | Words: Lnflection. 


THE RELATIVE, INTERROGATIVE, AND INDEFINITE PRONOUN. 
(1.) qui AND quis. 
681. The stem qui-, or quo-, qua-, is used in three ways: as a 


relative, who, which, as an interrogative, who? which? what? as 
an indefinite, azy. 


682. (a.) The relative qui, who, which, is declined as fol- 
lows: 


Singular. Plural. 


Masc. Fem. NEvt. Masc. FEM. NEUuT. 
qui quae quod qui quae quae 
cuius cuius cuius quorum quarum qudrum 
cui cui cui quibus quibus quibus 
quem quam quod quos quas quae 
qué qua qus quibus quibus quibus 


683. (2.) The interrogative adjective qui, quae, quod, 
which? what? is declined like the relative qui (682). 


684. The interrogative substantive has in the nominative 
singular quis, quid, who? what? the rest is like qui (682). 


In old Latin, quis is both masculine and feminine, but a separate feminine form 
quae is used three or four times. 

685. quis interrogative is sometimes used adjectively with appellatives: 
as, quis senator? whut senator? And qui is sometimes used substantively : 
as, qui primus Ameriam nintiat? who is the first to bring the tidings 
to Ameria? 


686. (¢c.) The indefinite quis or qul, ove, any, has the fol- 
lowing forms: 


quis and quid masculine and neuter substantives, qui and quod adjec- 
tives ; feminine singular nominative and neuter plural nominative and 
accusative commonly qua, also quae. The rest is like qui (682). 


687. quis, quem, quid, and quibus come from the stem aui-; the other 
parts come from quo-, qua-. quae stands for an older quai (690). For quid 
and quod, see 659. 

688. Old forms of the genitive singular are quoius, and of the dative quoiei, 
quoli, or quoi, also in derivatives of qui or quis. A genitive plural quo1um 
is old and rare. The dative and ablative plural is sometimes quis from quo-, 
qua-. A nominative plural interrogative and indefinite qués is rare ( Pacuv.). 

689. The ablative or locative is sometimes qui, from the stem qui-: as 
an interrogative, how? as a relative, wherewith, whereby, masculine, femi- 
nine, or neuter, in old Latin sometimes with a plural antecedent; especially 
referring to an indefinite person, and with cum attached, quicum ; and as an 
indefinite, somehow. 
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Lhe Noun: Pronouis. [690-692. 


690. Other case forms of qui or quis and their derivatives are found 
in inscriptions, as follows: : 

N. QVEI, prevalent in republican inscriptions; also Qv1; once QVE. G. oVvoIvS 
regularly in republican inscriptions; Cvilvs, cvilvs, cvllvs (23), once Qvivs (20). 
D. QvolEl, QVOI; once F. Qval. Ab. QVEI. Plural: N. M. Qvet, but after 120 
B. C., occasionally QV1; QVES, indefinite; F. and Ne. Qval. G. Qvolvo. 


DERIVATIVES OF qui AND quis. 


691. The derivatives of qui and quis have commonly 
quis and quid as substantives, and qui and quod as adjec- 
tives. Forms requiring special mention are named below: 


692. quisquis, whoever, whatever, everybody who, everything which, an 
indefinite relative, has only these forms in common use: N. M. quisquis, 
sometimes I. in old Latin, Ne. N. and Ac. quicquid or quidquid, Ab. 
M. and Ne. as adjective quéqué. 

Rare forms are: N. M. quiqui, Ac. quemquem, once Ab. F. quaqua, 
as adverb quiqui, once D. quibusquibus. A short form of the genitive occurs in 
quoiquoimodi or cuicuimodl, of whatsoever sort. 


aliquis or aliqui, aliqua, once aliquae (Lucr.), aliquid or aliquod, 
some one, some; Ab. M. sometimes, Ne. often aliqui (689). Pl. Ne. N. and 
Ac. only aliqua; D. and Ab. sometimes aliquis (688). 


ecquis or ecqui, ecqua or ecquae, ecquid or ecquod, azy? Besides 
the nominative only these forms are found: D. eccui, Ac. ecquem, ecquam, 
ecquid, Ab. M. and Ne. ecqu6. Pl. N. ecqui, Ac. M. ecquds, F. ecquas. 


quicumque, quaecumque, quodcumque, whoever, whichever, everybody 
who, everything which. The cumque is sometimes separated from qui 
by an intervening word. An older form is quiquomque, &c. 


quidam, quaedam, quiddam or quoddam, a, @ certain, some one, so 
and so; Ac. quendam, quandam. [fI|. G. quérundam, quarundam. 


quilibet, quaelibet, quidlibet or quodlibet, avy you please. 


quisnam, rarely quinam, quaenam, quidnam or quodnam, whe 
ever? who in the world? Sometimes nam quis, &c. 

quispiam, quaepiam, quippiam, quidpiam or quodpiam, azy, any 
one; Ab. also quipiam (689), sometimes as adverb, 77 any way. 

quisquam, quicquam or quidquam, axybody at all, anything at all, 
generally a substantive, less frequently an adjective, azy at all. There is no 
distinctive feminine form, and quisquam and quemquam are rarely, and 
in old Latin, used as a feminine adjective. Ab. also quiquam (689), some- 
times as adverb, 2 azy way atall. No plural. 

quisque, quaeque, quicque, quidque or quodque, cach. Sometimes 
linus is prefixed: tinusquisque; both parts are declined. quisque and 
quemque are sometimes feminine. Ab. S. quique (689) rare, Ab. Pl. quis- 
que (688) once (Lucr.). 
oes, quaevis, quidvis or quodvis, which you will; Ab. also quivis 

9)- 
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693-695. | Words: Inflection. 


(2. "tutes. 
693. uter, utra, utrum, whether? which of the two? has 
the genitive singular utrius, and the dative singular utri. 


The rest is like aeger (617). uter is sometimes relative, whichsoever, 
or indefinite, ezther of the two. : 


DERIVATIVES OF uter. 
694. The derivatives of uter are declined like uter; they 
are: 


neuter, sezther of the two, genitive neutrius, always with i (657). When 
used as a grammatical term, sez‘er, the genitive is always neutri: as, 
generis neutri, of nezther gender.’ 


utercumque, utracumque, utrumcumque, whichever of the two, either 
of the two. 


uterlibet, zAzchever you please. 
uterque, whichsoever, both. G. always utriusque (657). 
utervis, whichever you wish. 


alteruter, F. altera utra, Ne. alterutrum or alterum utrum, one 
or the other, G. alterius utrius, once late alterutrius, D. alterutri, Ac. 
M. alterutrum or alterum utrum, F. alterutram once (Plin.) or alteram 
utram, Ab. alterutr6 or alterd utrd, F. altera utra. No Pl, except D. 
alterutris once (Plin.). 


CORRELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


695. Pronouns often correspond with each other in meaning and form; 
some of the commonest correlatives are the following: 


Demonstrative, 


Kind. Interrogative. | Indefinite. Determinative, &c. Relative. 
Sprae F quis, qui, quis, qui, hic, iste, ille qui 
P who ? aliquis is, quisque 
- | uter, which of | uter, uterque uter, qui 
ESI the two? alteruter 
quot, ow aliquot tot quot 

Number mary ? (431) 

: quantus, Zow | aliquantus, | tantus quantus 
Quantity large? (613) | quantusvis 

. qualis, of what | qualislibet | talis qualis 
Quali sort? (630) 
Lu 
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The Noun: Adverds. [ 696-702. 


§ 


THE ADVERB, 
THE CONJUNCTION, AND THE PREPOSITION. 


I. NOUNS AS ADVERBS. 


696. Adverbs, conjunctions, ana prepositions are chiefly noun or 
pronoun cases which have become fixed ina specific form and with a 
specific meaning. Many of these words were still felt to be live cases, 
even in the developed period of the language; with others the con- 
sciousness of their noun character was lost. 


697. Three cases are used adverbially : the accusa- 
tive, the ablative, and the locative. 


698 The rather indeterminate meaning of the accusative and the ablative 
is sometimes more exactly defined by a preposition. The preposition may 
either accompany its usual case: as, adamussim, admodum,, ilic6; or it 
may be loosely prefixed, with more of the nature of an adverb than of a 
preposition, to a case with which it is not ordinarily used: as, examussim, 
interea. Sometimes it stands after the noun: as, parumper, a Jittle 
whtle. Besides the three cases named above, other forms occur, some ut 
which are undoubtedly old case endings, though they can no longer be recog- 
nized as such: see 710. 


(1.) ACCUSATIVE. 
(z.) ACCUSATIVE OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


699. domum, homeward, home; ris, afield ; foras, out of doors (*fora-) ; 
vicem, stead; partim, zz part; old noenum or noenu, common non, for 
ne-oenum, i.e. Unum, of one, naught, not; admodum, 7/0 a degree, very; 
adamussim, examussim, fo aT; adfatim, ¢o satiety ; invicem, ¢7 (turz, 
each other. 


700. Many adverbs in -tim and -sim denote manner (549): as, cautim, 
warily, statim, a¢ once, s€nsim, perceptibly, gradually ; Ostiatim, door by 
door, viritim, man by man, firtim, stealthily. 


‘ (6.) ACCUSATIVE OF ADJECTIVES AND PRONOUNS. 


yor. Neuters: all comparative adverbs in -ius (361): as, doctius, more 
learnedly ; so minus, /ess, magis, more (363). primum, /rs¢, secundum, 
secondly, &c.; tum, then (to-, that): commodum, just in dime ; minimum, 
at least, potissimum, 7” preference, postreémum, az /ast, summum, az most ; 
versum, foward, rursum, russum, riisum, éack; facile, ease/y, imptine, 
scotfree, recéns, lately, semel, once (simili-), simul, fogether (simili-). Plu- 
ys : cétera, for the rest ; quia, because (qui-); in old Latin frlstra, 7 vain 

raud-). 


702. Feminines: bifariam, ‘wofold; cSram, face to face (com- or co-, 
*Ora-); tam, so (ta-, iat); quam, as, how. Plural: alias, ov other occasions. 
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703-710. | Words: Inflection. 


(2.) ABLATIVE. 
(z.) ABLATIVE OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


703. domo, from home, rire, from the country ; hodié®, to-day (ho-, dié-), 
volgé, publicly, vespere, by twilight, nocti, by nights, nights, lice, by light, 
tempore, 7 times, belimes ; sponte, voluntarily, forte, by chance; quotan- 
nis, yearly ; gratiis or gratis, for nothing, ingratiis or ingratis, agaznst 
one’s will ; Mlic&, on the spot (169, 4; 170, 2), foris, out of doors (*fora-). 


(4.) ABLATIVE OF ADJECTIVES AND PRONOUNS. 


704. Many adverbs in -6 are formed from adjectives of time: as, perpe- 
tus, to the end, crébro, frequently, rar6, seldom, repentin6, suddenly, sérx5, 
lite, prim6, at first. Many denote manner: as, arcand, frivily, s€rid, in 
earnest, Some are formed from participles: as, auspicat6, wth auspices 
taken ; composits, dy agreement. <A plural is rare: alternis, a/éernately. 


705. Instead of -6, neuter ablatives commonly have -é: as, longé, faz, 
docté, zwsely. Soalso superlatives: facillim€, most easily, anciently FACILV- 
MED (362). Consonant stems have -e: as, repente, suddenly. 


706. From pronouns some end in -i (689): as, qui, Zow ? indefinite, qui, 
somehow ; atqui, but somehow ; qui-quam, 77 any way at all. 

707. Feminines: many in -a: tina, ¢ogether; circa, around; contra, 
against (com-, 347); extra, outside (ex, 347); in classical Latin, friistra, 
tz vain (fraud-). So, especially, adverbs denoting the ‘route by which:’ hac, 
this way; récta, straightway. 


(3.) LOCATIVE. 


708. In -i, from names of towns and a few other words: Karthagini, 
at Carthage ; R6mae, for Romi, at Rome ; domi, at home _illi, commonly 
illi-c, ¢here (illo-), isti, commonly isti-c, where you are, hi-c, here (ho-); old 
sei, common si, a¢ that, in that case, so, if; Sic, so (si, -ce). 

709. In -bi, from some pronouns: ibf, ¢kere (i-); ubi (for *quobi, 146), 
where; alicubli, somewhere ; si-cubi, if anywhere, né-cubi, lest anywhere. 


OTHER ENDINGS. 


710. Besides the above, other endings are also found in words of 
this class: as, 

-s in abs, from, ex, out of; similarly us-que,7x every case, ever, US-quam, 
anywhere at all. -tus has the meaning of an ablative: as, intus, /rom 
within, within; antiquitus, from old times, auciently; funditus, from the 
bottom, entirely. -6 denotes the ‘place to which’ in adverbs from pronoun 
stems: as, e6, ¢hither ; qu6, whither ; illd, or illiic, for illoi-ce, ¢hither, 
after hiic ; hdc, commonly htic, perhaps for hoi-ce (99) A/¢her. -im de- 
notes the * place from which:’ as, istim, commonly istinc, from where you 
are; illim, commonly illinc, from yonder; hinc, hence; exim, thereupon ; 
also -de: as, unde, whence (quo-, 146), si-cunde, 7f from any place, né- 
cunde, /est from anywhere. -ter: as comparative (347): praeter, further, 
beyond, inter, detween ; denoting manner: Acriter, shuvf/y; amanter, 
affectionately ; rarely from -o- stems: as, firmiter, steadfastly. 
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The Noun: Adverds. ist Oe Bos 


CORRELATIVE ADVERBS. 


711. Adverbs derived from pronoun stems often correspond with each 
other in meaning and form; some of the commonest correlatives are the 
following ; ‘ 


Demonstrative, 


Interrogative. | Indefinite. Dererminative, &c Relative. 
ubl, where ? alicubi hic, istic, illic ubf 
usquam ibi, ibidem 
uspiam 
ubivis 
‘Place | qué, whither? | aliqud hiic, istiic, illic | qué 
quolibet ed, e6dem 
| quovis 
| quorsum, aliquévor- | horsum, istorsum} quorsum 


whitherward ? sum 


unde, whence ?| alicunde hinc, istinc, illinc | unde 
undelibet | inde, indidem 


quand6, when?| aliquandd | nunc, tum, tune | quom orcum 


umquam 
Time Mt a... =i a. | 
quotiéns, Zow | aliquotiéns| totiéns quotiéns 
often? 
Way qua, Jy what | aliqua hac, istac, illac qua 
way ? quavis ea, eddem 
Manner] uttor ut, ow ?| aliqua ita, Sic uti or ut (146) 


. | Degree | quam, ow ? aliquam tam quam 


Il. SENTENCES AS ADVERBS. 


712. Some adverbs are condensed sentences : as, 


ilicet, you may go, straightway (ire licet); scilicet, you may know, ob- 
viously, of course (scire licet); vid€licet, you can see, plainly (vidére licet); 
nidiustertius, sow is the third day, day before yesterday (num dius, i.e. diés, 
tertius); forsitan, maybe (fors sit an); mirum quantum, strange how 
much, astonishingly ; nescid quo pacts, nescid quémodo, somehow or other, 
unfortunately, 
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713-723.| ° Words: Inflection. 


* (B.) INFLECTION OF THE VERB. 


713. The verb is inflected by attaching person 
endings to the several stems. | 


THE STEM. 


714. The stem contains the meaning of the verb, and also denotes 
the mode (mood) and the time (tense) of the action as viewed 
by the speaker. 

715. There are three Moons, /ndicative, Subjunctive, and [m- 
perative. 

716. There are six TENSES in the indicative, three of the present 
system, Present, Imperfect, and future; and three of the perfect 
system, Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect. The subjunctive 
lacks the futures ; the imperative has only the present. 

717. The meanings of the moods and tenses are best learnt from reading. 
No satisfactory translation can be given in the paradigms, especially of the 
subjunctive, which requires a variety of translations for its various uses. 

718. The verb has two principal stems: I. The Present 
stem, which is the base of the present system; II. The Perfect 
stem, which is the base of the perfect active system. 

719. The perfect system has no passive ; its place is supplied by the per- 
fect participle with a form of sum, am, or less frequently of fui, am become. 


720. Many verbs have only the present system: as, maered, mourn ; 
some have only the perfect system: as, memini, remember. Some verbs 
have a present and perfect system made up of two separate roots or stems: as, 
present indicative ferd, carry, perfect indicative tuli, and perfect participle 
latus ; present possum, caz, perfect potul. 


THE PERSON ENDING. 


721. The person ending limits the meaning of the stem by point- 
ing out the person of the subject. There are three PERSONS, the 
First, used of the speaker, the Second, of what is spoken to, and the 
Third, of what is spoken of. The person ending furthermore indi- 
cates number and voice. 

722. There are two NumBERS: the Szugu/ar, used of one, and 
the Plural, used of more than one. 

723. There are two VOICES: the Acézve, indicating that the sub- 
ject acts, and the Passzve, indicating that the subject acts on himself, 
or more commonly is acted on by another. 
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Lhe Verb: Person Endings. [724-731. 


724. Only transitive verbs have all persons of the passive. Intransitive 
verbs have in the passive only the third person singular, used imper- 
sonally ; the participle in this construction is neuter. 


725. Some verbs have only the passive person endings, but with a 
reflexive or an active meaning ; such are called Deponents: see 798. 
726. The person endings are as follows : 


Voice. Active. Passive. 


Mood. Inv. & Sus. IMPERATIVE. Inv. & Sus. IMPERATIVE. 


Number. Sinc. | Prur. SING. Pur. SING. Puiur. SING. 


-tur -ntur -tor 


727. In the perfect indicative active, the second person singular ends 
in -ti, and the third person plural in -runt for an older -ront, or in -re. 
-re is most used in poetry and history, and by Cato and Sallust; -runt by 
Cicero, and almost always by Caesar. 


728. In the indicative -m is not used in the present (except in sum, em, 
and inquam, gwoth J), in the perfect or future perfect, or in the future in 
-bd. -s is not used in es for ess, chou art, and in €s, eades¢ (171, 1). 

729. In inscriptions, -d sometimes stands for -t (149, 2) in the third person 
singular, and sometimes -t is not used: as, FECID, made, for f€cit; DEDE, gave, 
for dedét or dedit. And other forms of the third person plural of the indicative 
active are sometimes used: as, Pisaurian DEDROT, DEDRO (with syncope, 111) for ~ 
dederunt, gave; EMERV, dought, for Emérunt; once DEDERI, probably for 
dedére (856). 

730. In the passive second person singular, Terence has always, Plautus 
commonly -re ; later it is unusual in the present indicative, except in depo- 
nents; but in other tenses -re is preferred, especially in the future -bere, 
by Cicero, -ris by Livy and Tacitus. The second person plural passive is 
wanting; its place is supplied by a single participial form in -mini, which is 
used without reference to gender, for gender words and neuters alike (297). 

731. Deponents have rarely -mino, in the imperative singular: as, second person, 
Bae Gage SR step forward thou (Plaut.); in laws, as third person: FRVIMINO, det 

im enjoy; or -t6 and -nt6 for -tor and =-ntor: as, Uitit6, et Aime use; Titunto, 
let them use. Ina real passive, -ntd is rare: as, CENSENTO, “et them be rated. 
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732-737-| Words: Lnfleciton. 


NOUNS OF THE VERB. 


732. The verb is accompanied. by some nouns, which are 
conveniently, though not quite accurately, reckoned parts of 
the verb; they are: 


Three Infinitives, Present Active and Passive, and Perfect Active, 
sometimes called the /zfinitive Mood. For the future active and 
passive and the perfect passive, compound forms are used. 


The Gerund and the Gerundive. 
Two Supines. 
Three Participles, Present and Future Active, and Perfect Passive. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


733. The several verb stems can readily be found, when once the 
principal parts are known; these are given in the dictionary. 

734. The Principat Parts of a verb are the 
Present Indicative Active, Present [Infinitive Active, 
Perfect Indicative Active, and Perfect Partsctple: as, 


PRES. INDIC. Pres. INFIN. PERF. INDIC. PERF. PART. 
rego, rule regere réxi réctus 
laud6, praise laudare laudavi laudatus 
moned, advise mon€re monui monitus 
audid, Zear audire audivi auditus 


35- The Principal Parts of deponents are the Present Indicative, 
Present Infinitive, and Perfect Participle: as, 


Pres. INDIC. PRES. INFIN. PERF. PART. 
queror, complain queri questus 
miror, wonder mirari miratus 
vereor, fear veréri veritus 
partior, shave partiri partitus 


DESIGNATION OF THE VERB. 


736. A verb is usually named by the present indicative active first 
person singular: as, regd; laudd, moned, audid; or by the present infin- 
itive active: as, regere; lauddre, monére, audire. Deponents are named 
by the corresponding passive forms: as, queror; miror, vereor, partior; 
or queri; mirari, veréri, partiri. 

737. For convenience, verbs with -ere in the present infinitive active 
are called Verbs i -ere; those with -dre, -Gre, or -ire, Verbs in -are, 
-Ere, or -ire, respectively. In like manner deponents are designated as 
Verbs in -i; or Verbs in -&ri, -Eri, or -iri, respectively. 
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The Verb: Primitives. [ 738-744. 


THEME OF THE VERB. 


738. The several stems of the verb come from a form called 
the Zeme. In primitives, the theme is a root ; in denominatives, 
the theme is a noun stem. 

Thus, re g- in reg-6 is a root; while vesti- in vesti-6, dress, is a noun 
stem. The noun stem is sometimes modified in form. Oftentimes the noun 
stem is only presumed: as, audi- in audi-é. 

739. Some verbs have a denominative theme in the present system, and 
a plimitive theme in the perfect system, others have the reverse. 

740. Most verbs with an infinitive of more than two syllables in 
-are, -6re, or -ire, or, if deponent, in -ri, -éri, or -iri, are Genomina- 
tive; most other verbs are primitive. 

Thus, laudare, monére, audire; mirari, veréri, partiri, are denom- 
inative; while esse, dare, (dé)lére, regere, queri, are primitive. A few 
verbs, however, which have the appearance of denominatives, are thought 
to be primitive in their origin. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE VERB. 


741. Verbs are divided into two classes, according 
to the form of the present system: I. Root verbs, and 
verbs in -ere, mostly primitive; II. Verbs in -are, 
-ere, or -ire, mostly denominative. 


742. Verbs are sometimes arranged without regard to difference of kind, in the 
alphabetical order of the vowel before -s of the second person singular of the present 
indicative active, 4, €, i, 1: thus, laudas, monés, regis, audis, sometimes 
called the first, second, third, and fourth conjugation respectively. 


. I. PRIMITIVE VERBS. 


743. A few of the oldest and commonest verbs of everyday 
life have a bare root as stem in the present indicative or in parts 
of it; and some of them have other peculiarities ; such are called 
0t Verbs, or by some, trregular (744-781). Most primitives are 
verbs in -ere, like rego (782). 


(A. ROOT VERBS. 


Lrregular Verbs. 


(2.) WiTH A PREVALENT BARE Root. 


744. Primitives with the bare root as present indicative stem in 
almost all their forms are sum, am, d6, give, put, and compounds; 
and with the root doubled, bibd, dz, serd, sow, and sistd, set. 
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745-] Words: Inflection. 


(1.) sum, am (es-, 8-). 


45. sum, a, is used only in the present system (720). The 
pertect system is supplied by forms of fui (fu-). 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. INpic. Pres. INFIN. PERF. INDIC. PERF. PART. 
sum esse (fui) 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 
sum, / am sumus, we ave 
es, thou art estis, you are 
est, he és: sunt, ¢hey are 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 

eramus, we were 
eratis, you were 
erant, they were 


eram, / was 
eras, ‘hou wert 
erat, he was 


Future TENSE. 

erimus, we shall be 
eritis, you will be 
erunt, hey will be 


er, J shall be 
eris, thou wilt be ~ 
erit, e will be 


PERFECT TENSE. 


ful, 7 Zave been, or was fuimus, we have been, or were 

fuisti, ¢Zou hast been, or wert fuistis, you have been, or were 

fuit, he has been, or was fuérunt or -re, ¢hey have been, or 
were 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

fueramus, we had been 
fueratis, you had been 
fuerant, they had been 


fueram, / had been 
fueras, thou hadst been 
‘fuerat, 2e had been 


FuTurE PERFECT TENSE. 


fuer6, 7 shall have been fuerimus, we shall have been 
fueris, thou wilt have been fueritis, you well have been 


fuerit, Ze will have been fuerint, they will have been | 


I1i2 


The Verb: sum, am. (745, 746. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 


sim, may 1 be simus, Jet us be 
sis, mayst thou be Sitis, be you, may you be 
Sit, et him be, may he be sint, let them be, may they be 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


essem, J should be ess€mus, we should be 
essés, ¢hou wouldst be ess@étis, you would be 
esset, he would be essent, they would be 


PERFECT TENSE. 


fuerim, / may have been , fuerimus, we may have been 
fueris, ¢hou mayst have been fueritis, you may have been 
fuerit, Ze may have been fuerint, they may have been 


ig PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


fuissem, / should have been fuiss€mus, we should have been 
fuissés, thou wouldst have heen fuissétis, you would have been 
fuisset, Ze would have been fuissent, ‘hey would have been 


~ 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


es or est6, be thou, thou shalt be | este or estote, be you, you shall be 


est6, he shall be sunt6, they shall be 


NOUNS OF THE VERB. | 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. esse, to be Pres. See 749 
Perf. fuisse, to have been Perf. 
fut. futitrus esse, fo be going tobe | Fut. futiirus, going to be 


746. For the first person Sum, Varro mentions esum as an archaic form. This 
€ was probably prefixed by analogy with the other forms; for the -m, and for es, 
see 728. For sim, &c., and siem, &c., see 841. In the imperfect eram, &c., and 
the future erd, &c., Ss has become r (154). . 
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747-753] Words: Inflection. 


747. The indicative and imperative es is for older ess (171, 1), and is regularly 
used long by Plautus and Terence. The e of es and est is not pronounced after a 
vowel or -m, and is often omitted in writing: as experrécta es, pronounced 
experréctas ; epistula est, pronounced epistulast; consilium est, pro- 
nounced c6nsiliumst. In the dramatists, -s preceded by a vowel, which is usually 
short, unites with a following es or est: thus, tii servos es becomes tii servos ; 
similis est, similist; virtiis est, virtlst; rés est, rést. ; 

748. Old forms are: sont (inscr. about 120 B.c.); with suffix -scG (834), 
escit (for *esscit), gets to be, will be, escunt; present subjunctive, siem, siés, 
siet, and sient (841), common in inscriptions down to 100 B.C., and in old verse; 
also in compounds; imperative est6d rare. 


749. The present participle is used only as an adjective. It has two forms: 
sontem (accusative, no nominative), which has entirely lost its original meaning of 
béing, actual, the real man, and has only. the secondary meaning of guilty, and 
insOns, innocent; and -s€ns in abséns, away, praeséns, at hand, di con- 
sentés, gods collective ; also once INSENTIBVS. Sum has no gerund or gerundive. 


750. A subjunctive present fuam, fuas, fuat, and fuant occurs in old Latin; 
and an imperfect forem, forés, foret, and forent, in all periods, The pre-ent 
infinitive fore, to get to be, become, has a future meaning. Old forms in the perfect 
system are FVVEIT (29, 1), FVET; fulit, fiimus, fierim, ftierit, fiierint, fiiisset 
(Plaut., Enn.). fui has no perfect participle or supine. 


751. possum, can. 


Principal parts: possum, posse; (potui, see 875.) 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Singular. Plural. 


possum, potes, potest possumus, potestis, possunt 
poteram, poteras, poterat | poteramus, poteratis, poterant 
poterd, poteris, poterit poterimus, poteritis, poterunt 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


possim, possis, possit possimus, possitis, possint 
Imp. possem, possés, posset possémus, possétis, possent 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. | posse ——— 


752. possum is formed from pote, ad/e, and sum, juxtaposed (166, 2; 396). 
The separate forms potis sum, &c., or pote sum, &c., are also used, and some- 
times even potis or pote alone takes the place of a verb; in either case potis and 
pote are indeclinable, and are applied to gender words and neuters both. 


753. t is retained before a vowel, except in possem, &c., for potessem, &c., 
and in posse; t before s changes to S (166, 2). Old forms are: possiem, &c., 
(748), potessem, potisset, potesse. Rare forms are POTESTO (inscr. 58 B.C.) 
and passives, as potestur, &c., with a passive infinitive (1484). possum has no 
participles; the perfect system, potul, &c., is like ful, &c. (745). 
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The Verb: d6, give, put. [ieee 


(2.) d6, give, put (da-, da-). 


754. There are two verbs dé, one meaning give, and one meaning fxd. 
The d6 meaning fut is oftenest used in compounds; the simple verb has 
been crowded out by pond. The present system of dG is as follows: 


Principal parts: dd, dare, dedi, datus. 


ACTIVE VOIG#; 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. Plural. 

Pres. | A6, das, dat damus, datis, dant 

Imp. | dabam, dabas, dabat dabamus, dabatis, dabant 

Fut. | dab6, dabis, dabit dabimus, dabitis, dabunt 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres. | dem, dés, det démus, détis, dent 

Imp. | darem, darés, daret daré€mus, darétis, darent 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

da or datd, dats | date or datdte, dants 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
dare dans 


~  GERUND. 
dandi, &c. 


Paso TW V OC E, 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. Plural. 
, daris or -re, datur damur, damini, dantur 
dabar, daba@re or -ris, da- dabamur, dabamini, dabantur 
batur 
dabor, dabere or -ris, da- dabimur, dabimini, dabuntur 
bitur 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
» dére or -ris, détur , démini, dentur 
erst dar€re or -ris, daré- darémur, darémini, darentur 
ur : 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
dare or dator, dator | daminit, dantor 


INFINITIVE. GERUNDIVE. 


Pres. | dari | dandus 


755-761. ] Words: Lnflection. 


755- In the present system a is short throughout in the first syllable, except in 
das and da. For dedi, datus, and supines datum, dati, see 859 and goo. 


756 Old forms: danunt of uncertain origin (833) for dant. From another 
‘orm of the root come duis, duit; interdu6, concrédud, perfect concrédui; 
subjunctive duim, duis (duds), duit and duint (841), and compounds, used 
especially in law language, and in praying and cursing; créduam, créduas or 
créduis, créduat or créduit. 

757- Real compounds of d6 have a present system like regd (782); in 
the perfect and the perfect participle, e and a become i: as, abdi, put 
away, abdere, abdidi, abditus; créd6, put trust ix. perdd6, fordo, destroy, 
and vénd6, put for sale, have gerundives perdendus, véndundus, and perfect 
participles perditus, vénditus; the rest of the passive is supplied by forms 
of pered and véned. reddo, sive back, has future reddib6 3 times (Plaut.). 
In the apparent compounds with circum, pessum, satis, and vénum, dé 
remains without change, as in 754. 


(3.) bib6, ser6, and sistd. 


758. bibd, drizk, sersd, sow (for *si-sd, 154), and sist6, se¢, form their 
present stem by reduplication of the root (189). The vowel before the per- 
son endings is the root vowel, which becomes variable, like a formative 
vowel (824). These verbs have the present system like regé (782). 


(0.) WITH THE BARE ROOT IN PARTS. 
inquam, ed, and qued. 
759. inquam, ed, and qued have the bare root as present stem, in 


almost all their parts; in a few parts only the root is extended by a forma- 
tive vowel (829). 


(1.) inquam, say J, guoth I. 
760. inquam, say /, is chiefly used in quoting a person’s direct words ; 


and, from its meaning, is naturally very defective. The only parts in com- 
mon use are the following: 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. Plural, 


inquam, inquis, inquit , inquiunt 


, inquiés, inquiet ———, --; 


761. Rare forms are: subjunctive inquiat (Cornif.), indicative imperfect in- 
quiébat (Cic.), used twice each; indicative present inquimus (Hor.), perfect 
inquii (Catull.), inquisti (Cic.), once each; imperative inque, 4 times (Plaut. 2, 
Ter. 2), inquit6, 3 times (Plaut.). For inquam, see 728. 
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The Verb: e6, go. [ 762-765. 


762. (2.) e6, go (i- for ei-, i-). 


Principal parts: e6, ire, ii, itum. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


- Singular. Plural. 

e6, Is, it imus, itis, eunt 

ibam, ibas, ibat ibamus, ibatis, ibant 

ibd, ibis, ibit ibimus, ibitis, bunt 

il, isti, iit or It iimus, istis, iérunt or -re 

ieram, ieras, ierat ieramus, ieratis, ierant 

ier6, ieris, ierit ierimus, ieritis, ierint 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

eam, eas, eat eamus, eatis, eant 

irem, irés, iret irémus, irétis, irent 

ierim, ieris, ierit ierimus, ieritis, ierint 

issem, iss€és, isset iss@€mus, issétis, issent 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

i or itd, itd | ite or itdte, euntd 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
ire iéns, Gen. euntis 
isse itum 
itiirus esse itirus 


GERUND. SUPINE. 
eundi 
eundd 
eundum 
eundsd 


763. The passive is only used impersonally, and has a neuter gerundive 
eundum and participle itum; but transitive compounds, as aded, go up io, 
have a complete passive: as, adeor, adiris, &c. ambi6, go round, canvass, 
follows denominatives in -ire (796), but has once or twice the imperfect 
ambibat, ambibant, ambibatur (Liv., Tac., Plin. Z.), and once the future 
ambibunt (Plin.); future perfect ambissit, ambissint, once each (prol. 
Plaut.). 

764. The i is ‘weakened from ei (98): as, eis, eit, eite, abeis, abei 
(Plaut.); EITVR, ABEI, ADEITVR (inscr. 130 B.C.), VENEIRE (49 B.C.), PRAETEREIS. 
Before 0, U, or a, the root becomes e. For u in euntis, see goz. 

765. Old forms are: ierd (Plaut.), Ii, lerant (Ter.), once each (126); in an in- 
scription of 186 B.C., ADIESET, ADIESENT, ADIESE, and of 146 B.C., REDIEIT (29, 2; 
132); INTERIEISTI. A future in -iet, as trdnsiet (Sen.), is late and rare. 
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766-7609. | Words: Inftection. 


766. A double i is found in iiss€s and iisset once each (Ciris, Nepos), 
also sometimes in compounds of these forms: as rediissés, interiisset. 
Compounds sometimes have it also in the perfect infinitive and in the second 
person singular of the perfect indicative: as, abiisse, abiisti; also in 
rediistis once (Stat.). In the first person of the perfect indicative a single 
long i is found rarely in late writers in the singular: as, adi (Val. F1.). 


767. A few examples are found of a perfect system with v, as ivi, &c. 
This form is confined almost exclusively to poetry and late prose. 


(a) Examples of simple forms with v are: ivisse (Plaut.), Ivit (Cato), Ivi 
(Varro), iverat (Catull.). (6) Compound forms: exivi (Plaut.), obivit (Verg.), 
subivit (Stat.); transivisse (Claud. ap. Tac.), inivimus, transivi, transivi- 
mus (Curt.), transivit, transiverant (Sen.), exivit (Gell.). Apparent com- 
pounds (396): Intrd ivit (C. Gracch., Piso, Gell.). 


(3.) ques, caz. 


768. ques, caz, and nequed, can’t, have the perfect quivi, the rest like 
e6 (762) ; but they have no imperative, gerundive, or future participle, and 
the present participle is rare. qued is commonly used with a negative, and 
some parts only so. Passive forms are rare, and only used with a passive 
infinitive (1484). 


edo; vold (nol6, mals) and ferd. 
(1.) ed6, eat (e d-, Ed-). 


69. edG, cat, has a present system with a formative vowel like regé 
throughout (782); but in some parts of the present, and of the imperfect sub- 
junctive, parallel root forms are usually found, with d of the root changed 
to s, and the vowel lengthened (135), as may be seen in the following: 


Principal parts: ed6, Esse, édi, sus. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. Plural. 

ed6, és or edis, Est or edit | edimus, éstis or editis, edunt 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

edim, edis, edit edimus, editis, edint 

or edam, edas, edat or edamus, edatis, edant 

essem, ESS€Es, Esset éss€mus, ———_—., Essent 

or ederem, ederés, ederet | or ederémus, ederétis, ederent 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Es or ede, éstd or editd | ste or edite 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. | €sse edéns 
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The Verb: volo, weve. [ 770-774. 


770. For €s, see 728; for edim, &c.,841. In the passive, the indicative present 
éstur is used, and imperfect subjunctive €ssétur. The perfect participle sus is 
for an older €ssus (170, 7). Supines €ssum, €ssii (Plaut.),. 


771. comedo, eat 7f, has also the following root forms: comés, comést, 
com€stis ; coméstd ; comésse ; coméssés, comésset, coméssémus. The 
present subjunctive has also comedim, comedis, comedint. The participle per- 
fect is com€ssus, com€sus, or comé€stus, future coméssiirus. exedd, cat 
out, has ex€st and exésse ; subjunctive exedint. aded6, eat at, has adést. 


772. volo (ndl6, mald) and fers have the bare root in some parts 
only of the present system; in other parts the root extended bya 
formative vowel, like regd (782). vol6 (n6d16, m415) lack some forms, 
as will be seen below. 


773- (2-) vol6, will, wish, want, am willing (vol-, ve}l-). 


Principal parts: vold, velle, volui, 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. Plural. 

volé, vis, volt or vult volumus, voltis or vultis, volunt 
vol€bam, volébas, volébat | volébamus, volébatis, volébant 
volam, volés, volet volémus, volétis, volent 

volui, voluisti, voluit voluimus, voluistis, voluérunt or 

-re 
volueram, volueras, volu- | voluerdmus, volueratis, volue- 
erat rant 


voluerd, volueris, volue- | voluerimus, volueritis, volue- 
rit rint 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Pres. | velim, velis, velit velimus. velitis, velint 

Imp. vellem, vellés, vellet vellémus, vellétis, vellent — 

Perf. | voluerim, volueris, volu- | voluerimus, volueritis, volue- | 
erit rint 

Plup.| voluissem, voluissés, vo- | voluissémus, voluissétis, volu- |: 
luisset issent 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. | velle voléns 
Perf. | voluisse 


774. Volo for vol is rare (2443). volt and voltis became vult and vultis 
about the time of Augustus (141). For volumus, see 142; velim, &c., 841 ; vellem, 
&c., velle, 166, 8. sis, av thou wilt, is common for si vis (Plaut. Ter., Cic., Liv.) 
sultis, az '¢ please you, is used by Plautus for si voltis. 
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775-779] Words: Lnflection. 


775. ndld, won't, is formed from ne-, zof, and vold, juxtaposed, and 
m4l6, “ke better, abbreviated from m4volé for *magsvolo (779, 176, 2). 


776. n6l6, won't, don’t want, object, am not willing. 


Principal parts : n616, ndlle, ndlui, 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Singular, Plural. 
ndld, n6n vis, nén volt or | ndlumus, nGn voltis or vultis, nd- 
vult lunt 
ndlébam,ndlébas,nolébat | nolébamus, ndlébatis, ndlébant 
,» ndlés, ndlet ndlémus, nolétis, ndlent 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
n6dlim, ndlis, ndlit | ndlimus, nGlitis, ndlint 
ndllem, ndllés, ndllet ndllémus, nGllétis, ndllent 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
n6li or ndlitd, ndlitd | nolite or ndlitdte, ndluntsd 
INFINITIVE. | PARTICIPLE. 


777. nevis and nevolt, from ne-, ot, are found in Plautus. n6l6 has usually 
no participles, but oblique cases of nGléns are used a few times by post-Augustan 
writers (Cels., Luc., Quintil., Ta., Juv., Mart., Plin.). The perfect system, ndlui, 
&c., is like that of vol6 (772). : 


778. malo, “ke better, choose rather. 
Principal parts: mal6, malle, malui, 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Singular. Plural. 
Pres. | mal6, mavis, mavolt or | malumus, m4voltis or mavultis, 
mavult malunt 
Imp. | malébam, malébas, malé- | malébamus, malébatis, malé- 
bat bant 


Fut. , malés, mdlet malémus, mdalétis, malent 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Pres. | malim, mAlis, m4lit ' malimus, m@litis, malint 
Imp. | mallem, mallés, mallet mallémus, mallétis, mallent 
INFINITIVE. | PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. | malle a , 


779. Old forms are mavold, mavolunt; mAavolet ; mavelim, mavelis, 
mavelit; mavellem. The perfect system, m@lui, &c., is like that of vol (772). 
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The Verb: ferd, carry.  [780, 781. 


(3.) ferd, carry (fer-). 


780. ferd, carry, is used only in the present system (720). The other 
parts are supplied by forms of tolld, //¢ (tol-, tla-). The present system 
of ferd is as follows: 


Principal parts : fero, ferre ; (tuli, latus). 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Singular. Plural. 
Pres. | ferd, fers, fert ferimus, fertis, ferunt 
Imp. | ferébam, fer€ébas, ferébat | ferébamus, ferébatis, ferébant 
Fut. | feram, ferés, feret fer€mus, ferétis, ferent 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Pres. | feram, ferds, ferat ferdmus, feratis, ferant 
Imp. ferrem, ferrés, ferret ferr€mus, ferrétis, ferrent 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
fer or fertd, fertd | ferte or fertdte, feruntd 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
feréns 


ferre . 


Pres. 


GERUND. 
Gen. | ferendi, &c. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. Plural. 
Pres. | feror, ferris or -re, fertur ferimur, ferimini, feruntur 
Imp. | ferébar, ferébare or -ris, | ferébamur, fer€ébamini, feréban- 
fer€ébatur tur 
Fut. | ferar,feréreor-ris,ferétur | fer€mur, ferémini, ferentur 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Pres. | ferar,feradre or-ris,feratur | feradmur, feramini, ferantur 
Imp. | ferrer, ferrére or -ris, fer- | ferrémur, ferrémini, ferrentur 


rétur 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
ferre or fertor, fertor | ferimini, feruntor 
INFINITIVE. GERUNDIVE. 


ferri | ferendus 


Pres. 


781. For tuli, see 860; the full form tetuli, &c., is found in old Latin, and TOLI, 
&c., in inscriptions; the compound with re- is rettuli for *retetuli (861). For the 
participle ldtus, see 169, 1. 
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782. ] Words: Infle: tion. 


(B.) VERBS IN -ere. 
Lhe Third Conjugation. 
782. rego, rule. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pres. INpDIc. PRES. INFIN. PERF, INDIC. PERF. PART. 
rego regere réxi réctus 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 
rego, / rule, or am ruling regimus, we rude, or are ruling 
regis, thou rulest, or art ruling regitis, you rule, or are ruling 
regit, he rules, or ¢s ruling regunt, they rule, or ave ruling 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 
regébam, / was ruling, or [ ruled regébamus, we were ruling, or we 
ruled 


regébas, thou wert ruling, or thou | regébatis, you were ruling, or you 
ruledst ruled 


regeébat, e was ruling, or he ruled regébant, they were ruling, or they 
ruled 


FUTURE TENSE. 
regam, J shall rule regémus, we shall rule 
‘regés, thou wilt rule regetis, you will rule 
reget, te will rule regent, chey will rule 


PERFECT TENSE. 
réxi, 7 have ruled, or [ ruled réximus, we have ruled, or we ruled 
Téxisti, thou hast ruled, or thou ruledst | réxistis, you have ruled, or you ruled 


réxit, Ze has ruled, or he ruled réxérunt or -re, they have rulea, or 
they ruled 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

‘réxeram, J had ruled réxeramus, we had ruled 
‘réxeras, thou hadst ruled réxeratis, you had ruled 
réxerat, he had ruled réxerant, ¢hey had ruled 


FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 
réxer6, / shall have ruled réxerimus, ze shall have ruled 
réxeris, (hou wilt have ruled réxeritis, you will have ruled 
réxerit, Ae will have ruled réxerint, they will have ruled 
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The Verb: Verbs in -ere. [ 7oe 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 
regam, may I rule regamus, /et us rule : 
regas, mayst thou rule regatis, may you rule 
regat, Jet him rule regant, /et them rule 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


regerem, / should rule 
regerés, thou wouldst rule 
regeret, he would rule 


regerémus, we should rule 
regerétis, you would rule 
regerent, ¢hey would rule 


PERFECT TENSE. 


réxerimus, we may have ruled 
réxeritis, you may have ruled 
réxerint, ¢hey may have ruled 


réxerim, / may have ruled 
réxeris, ‘ou mayst have ruled 
réxerit, Ze may have ruled 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
réxissem, / should have ruled 
réxissés, thou wouldst have ruled 
réxisset, Ze would have ruled 


réxissémus, we should have ruled 
réxissétis, you would have ruled 
réxissent, they would have ruled 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


rege or regitd, rude, thou shalt rule | regite or regitdte, rule, you shall rule 
regitd, he shall rule regunto, they shall rule 


NOUNS OF THE VERB. 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. regere, to rule Pres. regéns, ruling 
Perf. réxisse, to have ruled . 
Fut. réctiirus esse, /o be going fo | Fut. réctirus, going to rule 
rule 
GERUND. SUPINE. 


<en. regendi, of ruling 
Jat. regends, for ruling 


lec. regendum, ruling Acc. *réctum, Zo rule, not used 
{o/. regend6, by ruling Abl. *récti, 2 ruling, not used 
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78 3. | Words: Lnflecteon. 


VERBS IN .-ere. 


The Third Conjugation. 


783. regor, am ruled. 


PASSIVE VOICE, 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 
regor, Jam ruled regimur, we are ruled 
regeris or -re, thou art ruled regimini, you are ruled 
regitur, he is ruled reguntur, they are ruled 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


regébamur, we were ruled 
regébamini, you were ruled 
regébantur, they were ruled 


regébar, / was ruled 
regébare or -ris, ‘hou wert ruled 
regébatur, he was ruled 


FUTURE TENSE. 


regémur, we shall be ruled 
regémini, you will be ruled 
regentur, they will be ruled 


regar, J shall be ruled 
regére or -ris, thou wilt be ruled 
regétur, he will be ruled 


PERFECT TENSE. 
réctus sum, / have been, or was ruled , réctisumus, we have been, or were 
ruled 
réctus es, thou hast been, or wertruled | réctiestis, you have been, or were ruled 
réctus est, he has been, or was ruled | réctisunt, they have been, or were ruled 


‘PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


récti eramus, we had been ruled 
récti eratis, you had been ruled 
récti erant, they had been ruled 


réctus eram, / had been ruled 
réctus eras, thou hadst been ruled 
réctus erat, #e had been ruled 


FuTURE PERFECT TENSE. 


récti erimus, we shall have been ruled 
récti eritis, you wll have been ruled 
récti erunt, ¢hey will have been ruled 


réctus er6, / shall have been ruled 
réctus eris, ‘hou wilt have been ruled 
réctus erit, 4e will have been ruled 
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The Verb:. Verbs in -ere. [ 783. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 


regar, may I be ruled regamur, may we be ruled 
regare or -ris, mayst thou be ruled regamini, may you be ruled 
regatur, let him be ruled regantur, /e¢ them be ruled 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


regerer, / should be ruled regerémur, we should be ruled 
regerére or -ris, thou wouldst be ruled | regerémini, you would be ruled 
regerétur, he would be ruled regerentur, ‘hey would be ruled 


PERFECT TENSE. 


réctus sim, / may have been ruled récti simus, we may have been ruled 
réctus sis, ¢hou mayst have been ruled | r€cti sitis, you may have been ruled 
réctus sit, Ze may have been ruled récti sint, ¢hey may have been ruled 


PLUPERFECT TENSE 


réctus essem, / should have been | récti ess€mus, we should have been 
ruled ruled 


réctus essés, thou wouldst have been | récti ess€tis, you would have been 
ruled ruled 


réctus esset, 2e would have been ruled \ réctiessent, they would have been ruled 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


regere or regitor, be ruled, thou shalt | regimini, be ruled 
be ruled 


regitor, he shall be ruled reguntor, ¢hey shall be ruled 


NOUNS OF THE VERB. 


INFINITIVE. GERUNDIVE. 


Pres. regi, to be ruled regendus, o be ruled 

Perf, rectus esse, fo have bren ruled PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 

fut. *réctum iri, to de going to be | _ 
ruled, not used (22; 3) réctus, ruled 
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784. | Words: Inficction. 


VERBS IN -i6, -ere. 


784. Verbs in -i6, -ere, as capid, capere, ‘ake (cap-), drop an 1 
in some forms of the present and imperfect. The present system is 
as follows: 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Singular. Plural. | 
Pres. | Capi6, capis, capit capimus, capitis, capiunt 
Imp. | capiébam, capiébas, ca- | capiébamus, capiébatis, capié- 
pitbat _ bant 
Fut, | capiam, capiés, capiet capiémus, capiétis, capient 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Pres. | capiam, capias, capiat capiamus, capiatis, capiant 


imp. | Caperem,Caper€s, caperet! caperémus, caperétis, caperent 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
capere or capitor, capitor | capimini, capiuntor 
re a 
INFINITIVE. GERUNDIVE. 


Pres. | capi capiendus 


cape or Capitd, capitd | capite or capitdte, capiuntd 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. | capere capiéns 
GERUND 
Gen. | capiendi, &c. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. Plural. 
Pres. | capior, caperis or -re, ca- | capimur, capimini, capiuntur 
pitur ; ee ; 
Imp. | capi€bar, capiébare or | capiébamur, capiébamini, capi- 
-ris, capiébatur ébantur 
Fut. | capiar, capi€re or -ris,ca- | capi€mur, capi€mini, capientur 
piétur 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Pres. | capiar, capiare or -ris, ca- | capiamur, capiamini, capiantur 
piatur : - ae 
imp. | cCaperer, Caperére or -ris, | Caperémur, Caperemini, Cape- 
capereétur rentur 
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The Verb: Verbs in -i6, -ere. [785-701. 


785. There are a dozen verbs in -i6, -ere, like capi6, and three deponents in 
-ior, -1, all formed from consonant roots with a short vowel: see 836. ai6, say, 
and fid, grow, decome, have certain peculiarities arising from the blending of the root 
with the suffix. 

(1.) aid, say, say ay, avouch (age). 


786. aid, say, is defective, and has only these parts in common use: 


Singular. Plural. 
ais, ais, ait 


aiunt 
Fam oe es 
aiébam, aiébas, aiébat | aiébamus, aiébatis, aiébant 
, alas, aiat ‘ : 


787. For aid, sometimes written aiid (23), see 153, 2. Old forms are: present 
ais, ais, ais, or with -n interrogative ain, ain; ait, ait, or Ait; imperfect aibam, 
aibds, aibat, and aibant; imperative once only, ai (Naev.). A participle aienti- 
bus, efirmative, occurs once (Cic.). 


(2.) fi6, decome, am made. 


788. fi6, become, and factus sum supplement each other: in the present 
system, the passive of faci6, make, except the gerundive, faciendus, is not 
used, fi6, &c., taking its place; in the perfect system, only factus sum, &c., 
is used. 


Singular, * Plural. 
Ind. Pres. | fi6, fis, fit ; , fiunt 
Ind. Imp. fiébam, fiébas, fiébat | fiébamus, fiébatis, fiébant 
Ind, Fut. fiam, fiés, fiet fiémus, fiétis, fient 


Subj. Pres.| fiam, fias, fiat fidmus, fiatis, fiant 
Subj. Imp. | fierem, fierés, fieret fierémus, fierétis, fierent 
Imper. fi fite 


Infin. Pres. | fieri | Part. Pres. 


789. In fid, &c., i represents an older ei, seen in FEIENT (inscr. 45 B.C.). The 
infinitive fieri for fierei owes its passive ending to analogy; the active form fiere 
occurs twice (Enn., Laev.). The vowel before ~er=- in fierem, &c., and fieri, is 
sometimes long in the dramatists, where a cretic (_ V ~) is required, but otherwise 
always short. 


790. -fid is used in apparent compounds (394): as, patéfit. In real compounds 
commonly -ficior: as, cOnficior; but sometimes -f16: as, cdnfit, cdnfiunt, 
confiat, cénfieret, cénfierent, cdnfferi; défit, défiet, défiat, défieri; 
effit, effiant, ecfieri; infit; interfiat, interfierl; superfit, superfiat. 


791. Some verbs in -i6d, -ere (or -ior, -i), have occasionally the form of 
verbs in -ire (or -iri), in some parts of the present system, oftenest before 
an r, and particularly in the passive infinitive: as, 


fodiri, 3 times (Cato, Col. 2), circumfodiri (Col.), ecfodiri (Plaut.); adgre- 
diri (adgredirier), 4 times (Plaut.), pr6grediri (Plaut.); moriri 6 times (Plaut. 
4, Pomp., Ov.), €moriri twice (Plaut., Ter.); oriri, always; parire, twice (Plaut., 
Enn.); usually potiri (potirier), Also cupiret (Lucr.); adgredire, adgredi- 
bor, adgredimur (Plaut.); morimur (Enn.); oriris (Varr., Sen.), adcritur 
(Lucil., Lucr.), orirétur (Cic., Nep., Sall., Liv.), adorirétur (Liv., Suet.); paribis 
(Pomp.), PARIRET (inscr.); potiris (Manil.), potitur (Lucil., Ov.), &c., &c. 
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<— 


792. | Words: Inflection. 


II, DENOMINATIVE VERBS. 
(1.) VERBS IN -are. 
The First Conjugation. 
792. laudo, praise. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pres. INDIC. PRES. INFIN. PERF. INDIC. PERF. PART. 


laudd laudare laudavi laudatus 


ACTIVE V.Ol Cae. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 
laud6, J praise, or am praising laudamus, we praise, or are praising 
laudas, chou praisest, or art praising | laudatis, you praise, or are praising 
laudat, he praises, or ts praising laudant, ¢hey praise, or are praising 
IMPERFECT TENSE. 
laudabam, J was praising, or J | laudabamus, we were praising, or 


praised we praised 

laudabas, thou wert praising, or thou | laudabatis, you were praising, or you 
pratsedst praised 

laudabat, Ze was praising, or he | laudabant, they were praising, or 
praised they praised 


FUTURE TENSE. 

laudabimus, we shall praise 
laudabitis, you will praise 
laudabunt, they will praise 
PERFECT TENSE. 


laudab6, J shall praise 
laudabis, shou welt praise 
laudabit, he well praise 


laudavi, J have praised, or I praised | laudavimus, we have praised, or we 
praised 
laudavisti, thou hast praised, or thou ; laudavistis, you have praised, or you 
pratsedst praised 


laudavit, e has praised,or he praised | laudavérunt or -re, they have 


praised, or they praised 
PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

laudaveram, J had praised laudaveramus, we had praised 

laudaveras, thou hadst praised laudaveratis, you had praised 

laudaverat, he had praised laudaverant, ¢hey had praised 
FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 

laudaver6, J shall have praised laudaverimus, we shall have praised 

laudaveris, thou wilt have praised } laudaveritis, you will have praised 

laudaverit, he will have praised laudaverint, they will have praised 
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The Verb: Verbs in -are. [792. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


¢ PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 
laudem, may / praise laudémus, /et us praise 
| laudés, mayst thou praise laudétis, may you praise 
laudet, let him praise laudent, let them praise 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 

laudarémus, we should praise 
laudarétis, you would praise 
laudarent, they would praise 


laudarem, / should praise 
laudarés, thou wouldst praise 
laudaret, e would praise 


| PERFECT TENSE. 

| laudaverim, / may have praised laudaverimus, we may have praised 

| laudaveris, thou mayst have praised laudaveritis, you may have praised 
laudaverit, 4e may have praised laudaverint, they may have praised 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
laudavissem, J should have pratsed laudaviss€mus, we skould have 
praised 
laudavissés, thou wouldst have | laudavissétis, you would have praised 
praised 
laudavisset, Ze would have praised laudavissent, they would have praised | 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. . 
lauda or laudaté, praise, thou shalt | laudate or laudatdte, praise, you 
praise shall praise 
laudato, he shall praise laudanto, chey shall praise 


NOUNS OF THE VERB. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. laudare, fo praise Pres. laudans, praising 
Ferf. l\audavisse, to have praised 


fut. laudattrus esse, ¢o be going | Fut. laudattrus, going to praise 
to praise 


GERUND. SUPINE. 


Gen. laudandi, of praising 

Dat. laudands, for praising 

Acc. laudandum, pratsing Acc. laudatum, fo praise 

Aul. \audanda, by praising Abl. *laudati, zx praésing, not used 
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793. Words: Lnflection. 


re 


VERBS IN -are. 
The First Conjugation. 


793- laudor, am praised. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 
laudor, J am praised laudamur, we are praised 
laud@ris or -re, thou art praised laudamini, you are praised 
laudatur, he zs praised laudantur, ¢hey are praised 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 
laudabar, / was praised 
laudabare or -ris, ¢hou wert praised 
laudabatur, 4e was praised 


laudabamur, we were praised 
laudabamini, you were praised 
laudabantur, hey were pratsed 


FUTURE TENSE. 


laudabor, / shall be praised 
Jaudabere or -ris, thou wilt be praised 
laudabitur, 2e will be praised 


laudabimur, we shall be praised 
laudabimini, you will be praised 
laudabuntur, they will be pratsed 


PERFECT TENSE. 


laudatus sum, / have been, or was | laudati sumus, we have been, or were 


praised praised 

laudatus es, thou hast been, or wert | laudati estis, you have been, or were 
praised praised 

laudatus est, Ze has been, or was | laudati sunt, they have been, or were 
praised praised 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
laudatus eram, J had been praised laudati erdmus, we had been praised 
laudatus eras, thou hadst been praised | laudati eratis, vow had been praised 
laudatus erat, he had been praised laudati erant, they had been praised 
FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 
laudatus erd, J shall have been | laudati erimus, we shall have been 


praised praised 

laudatus eris, thou wilt have been | laudati eritis, you will have been 
praised praised 

laudatus erit, Ae well have been | laudati erunt, they will have been 
praised praised 
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: The Verb: Verbs in -are. (793: 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 
lauder, may J be praised laudémur, may we be praised 


laudére or -ris, #zayst thou be praised | laudémini, may you be praised 
laudétur, /et him be praised laudentur, /e¢ them be praised 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


laudarer, / should be praised laudarémur, we should be praised 

laudar€re or -ris, thou wouldst be | laudarémini, you would be praised 
praised 

laudarétur, he would be praised laudarentur, hey would be praised 


PERFECT TENSE. 
laudatus sim, / may have been praised | laudati simus, we may have been 
praised 


laudatus sis, thou mayst have been | laudati sitis, you may have been 
praised praised 


laudatus sit, 4e may have been praised | laudatisint, they may have been pratsed 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
laudatus essem, / should have been | laudatiessémus, we should have been 
praised praised 


laudatus essés, ‘hou wouldst have | laudati essé@tis, you would have been 
been praised praised 


laudatus esset, he would have been | laudati essent, they would have been 
praised praised 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
laudare or laudator, be praised, thou | laudamini, be praised 
shalt be praised 
laudator, he shall be praised laudantor, ¢hey shall be praised 


NOUNS OF THE VERB. 
INFINITIVE. GERUNDIVE. 


Pres. \audari, to be praised laudandus, ¢o be praised 

Ferf. laudatus esse, 4o have been 
praised 

Ful. *lJaudatum iri, fo be going fo | laudatus, praised 
be praised, vot used (2273) 


PERFECT PARTICIPLE, 
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794.] Words: Inflection. é 


(2.) VERBS IN .-ére. 


The Second Conjugation. 
794- moned, advise. 


Pres. INpDICc. PRES. INFIN. PERF. INDIC. PERF. PART. 
moneo monére monui monitus 


, Pe TI EVO LC E, 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
| 


Singular. Plural. 
moned, / advise, or am advising monémus, we advise, or are advising 
monés, thou advisest, or art advising | monétis, you advise, or are advising 
monet, 4e advises, or ts advising monent, they advise, or are advising 


monébam, / was advising, or / ad- | monébamus, we were advising, or 


vised we advised 
monébias, thou wert advising, or thou | monébatis, you were advising, or you 
advisedst advised 
monébat, e was advising, or he ad- | monébant, they were advising, or they 
vised advised 
FUTURE TENSE. 
monébé, / shall advise monébimus, we shall advise 
monébis, thou welt advise monébitis, you will advise 
monébit, 4e will advise monébunt, ¢hey will advise 


PERFECT TENSE. 
monui, / have advised, or I advised monuimus, we have advised, or we 


advised 
monuisti, ‘how hast advised, or thou | monuistis, you have advised, or you 
advisedst - advised 


monuit, Le has advised, or he advised | monuérunt or -re, they have advised, 
or they advised 
PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
monuerdmus, we had advised 
monueras, thou hadst advised monueratis, you had advised 
monuerat, he had advised monuerant, they had advised 
FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 
monuerimus, we shall have advised 
monueritis, you well have advised 
monuerint, they will have advised 


monueram, / had advised 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


monuerd, / shall have advised 
monueris, thou wilt have advised 
monuerit, Ze will have advised 
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The Verb: Verbs in -€re. isce 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 
moneam, may / advise moneamus, /et us advise 
moneas, mayst thou advise moneatis, may you advise 
moneat, Jet him advise moneant, Jet them advise 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


monérem, / should advise monérémus, we should advise 
monérés, ‘hou wouldst advise moné€rétis, you would advise 
mone€ret, he would advise moné€rent, they would advise 


PERFECT TENSE. 

monuerimus, we may have advised 
monueritis, you may have advised 
monuerint, they may have advised 


monuerim, / may have advised 
monueris, thou mayst have advised 
monuerit, ke may have advised 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
monuissem, J/ should have advised monuissémus, weshould have advised 
monuissés, ‘hou wouldst have advised | monuissétis, you would have advised 
monuisset, Ze would have advised monuissent, ¢hey would have advised 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


monéte or monétdte, advise, you 
shall advise 


monent6, they shall advise 


moné or monétd, advise, thou shalt 
advise 
monéti, he shall advise 


NOUNS OF THE VERB. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. monére, to advise Pres. monéns, advising 

Perf. monuisse, to have advised 

Fut, monitirus esse, fo be going | Fut. monitiirus, going to advise 
to advise 


GERUND. SUPINE. 


Gen. monendi, of advising 

Dat. monend6, for advising 
Ace monendun, advising Acc. *monitum, 4 advise, not used 
monend6, 4). advising Abl. moniti, 7” advising 


SS 


795-] 


VERBS IN 


Words: Inflection. 


-ére. 


The Second Conjugation. 


795- 


Singular. 


moneor, / am advised 
moné€ris or -re, thou art advised 
monétur, 4e 7s advised 


monébar, / was advised 
monébare or -ris, thou wert advised 
monébatur, he was advised 


monébor, J shall be advised 
monébere or -ris, thou wilt be advised 
monébitur, he well be advised 


PERFECT 


monitus sum, J have been, or was ada- 
vised 

monitus es, thou hast been, or wert 
advised 

monitus est, 4e has been, or was ad- 
vised 


monitus eram, / had been advised 
monitus eras, ‘hou hadst been advised 
monitus erat, he had been advised 


nn 


monitus er6, 7 shall have been ad- 


vised 

monitus eris, thou wilt have been 
advised 

monitus erit, 4e will have been ad- 
vised 


PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


FUTURE TENSE. 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
moniti eramus, we had been advised 


FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 


moneor, am advised. 


Plural. 


monémur, we are advised 
monémini, you are advised 
monentur, they are advised 


monébamur, we were advised 
monébamini, you were advised 
monébantur, ¢hey were advised 


monébimur, we shall be advised 
monébiminl, you will be advised 
monébuntur, they will be advised 


TENSE. 


moniti sumus, we have been, or were 
advised 

moniti estis, you have been, or were 
advised 

moniti sunt, ‘hey have been, or were 
advised 


moniti eratis, you had been advised 
moniti erant, they had been advised 


moniti erimus, we shall have been 
advised 

moniti eritis, you will have been 
advised 

moniti erunt, ¢hey will have been 

advised 
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The Verb: Verbs in -ére. [795. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 
monear, may I be advised monedmur, may we be advised 
moneare or -ris, wayst thou be advised | moneamini, may you be advised 
moneatur, let him be advised moneantur, Jet them be advised 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


mon€rer, / should be advised monérémur, we should be advised 

monérére or -ris, thou wouldst be | monérémini, you would be advised 
advised 

monérétur, 4e would be advised monérentur, ¢hey would be advised 


PERFECT TENSE. 
monitus sim, / may have been ad- | moniti simus, we may have been aa- 


vised vised 
monitus sis, ‘hou mayst have been | moniti sitis, you may have been ad- 
advised vised 


monitus sit, 4e may have been advised | moniti sint, ‘hey may have been advised 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
monitus essem, / should have been | moniti ess€mus, we should have been 


advised advised 

monitus essés, ¢hou wouldst have | moniti essétis, you would have been 
been advised advised 

monitus esset, 4e would have been | moniti essent, they would have been 
advised advised 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


mon€re or monétor, be advised, thou | monémini, be advised 
shalt be advised 


monétor, he shall be advised monentor, ¢hey shall be advised 


NOUNS OF THE VERB. 


INFINITIVE. GERUNDIVE. 
Pres. monéri, fo be advised monendus, fo le advised 
ferf. monitus esse, to have been 


advised PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 


fut. *monitum iri, /o be going to | monitus, advised 
be advised, not used (2273) 
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796. | Words: Inflection. 


(3) VERBS IN -ire. 


Lhe Fourth Conjugation. 
796. audio, hear. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pres. INpDIC, PRES. INFIN. PERF. INDIC, PERF. PART. 
audio audire audivi auditus 


ACTIVE VOrceE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 
audi6, 7 hear, or am hearing audimus, we hear, or are hearing 
audis, thou hearest, or art hearing auditis, you hear, or are hearing 
audit, he hears, or is hearing audiunt, ¢hey hear, or ure hearing 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 
audiébam, J was hearing, or J heard | audiébamus, we were hearing, or we 


heard 
audiébas, thou wert hearing, or thou | audiébatis, you were hearing, or you 
heardst heard 
audiébat, Ze was hearing, or he heard | audiébant, they were hearing, or they 
heard 
FUTURE TENSE. 
audiam, J shall hear audiémus, we shall hear 
audiés, ¢hou wilt hear audiétis, you will hear 
audiet, he will hear audient, they will hear 
. PERFECT TENSE. 
audivi, 7 have heard, or J heard audivimus, we have heard, or we 
heard d 
audivisti, thou hast heard, or thou | audivistis, you have heard, or you 
heardst heard 
audivit, he has heard, or he heard audivérunt or -re, they have heard, 
or they heard 


- PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
audiveram, J had heard audiverdamus, we had heard 
audiveras, thou hadst heard audiveratis, you had heard 
audiverat, te had heard ‘ audiverant, they had heard 

FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 

audiver6, J shall have heard audiverimus, we shall have heard 
audiveris, ¢hou wilt have heard audiveritis, you w7ll have heard 
audiverit, he zw7ll have heard audiverint, they well have heard 


The Verb: Verbs tn -ire. [ 796. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 
audiam, may J hear audiamus, /et us hear 
audias, mayst thou hear audiatis, may you hear 
audiat, det him hear audiant, let them hear 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


audirémus, we should hear 
audirétis, you would hear 
audirent, they would hear 


audirem, / should hear 
audirés, thou wouldst hear 
audiret, e would hear 


PERFECT TENSE. 


audiverimus, we may have heard 
audiveritis, you may have heard 
audiverint, they may have heard 


: audiverim, / may have heard 
audiveris, thou mayst have heard 
audiverit, 4e may have heard 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


audivissémus, we should have heard 
audivissétis, you would have heard 
audivissent, they would have heard 


audivissem, / should have heard 
audivissés, thou wouldst have heard 
audivisset, 4e would have heard 


: IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


audite or audit6dte, hear, you shall 
hear 


audiuntd, they shall hear 


audi or audit6, hear, thou shalt hear 


audit, ke shall hear 


. NOUNS OF THE VERB. 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. audire, to hear Pres. audiéns, hearing 

Perf. audivisse, 4o have heard 

Fut. auditiirus esse, to be going to | Fut. auditirus, gong to hear 
hear 


ww 


GERUND. SUPINE. 


Gen. audiendi, of hearing 

Dat. audiends, for hearing 

Acc. audiendum, hearing Acc. auditum, ¢o hear 
Abl. audiends, by hearing Abl, auditi, 22 hearing 
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797-] Words: Lnftectzon. 


VERBS IN -ire. 
The Fourth Conjugation. 


797- audior, am heard. 


PASSIVE VOICE, 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE, 

Singular. Plural. 
audior, Jam heard audimur, we are heard 
audiris or -re, thou art heard audimini, you are heard 
auditur, 4e zs heard audiuntur, ‘hey are heard 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


audiébar, J was heard audiébamur, we were heard 
audiébare or -ris, ‘hou wert heard audiébamini, you were heard 


audiébatur, 4e was heard audiébantur, they were heard 


FUTURE TENSE. 
audiar, J shall be heard audiémur, we shall be heard 
audi€re or -ris, thou wilt be heard audiémini, you will be heard 
audiétur, 4e will be heard audientur, they will be heard 
PERFECT TENSE. 
auditus sum, J have been, or was | auditi sumus, we have been, or were 


heard heard 
auditus es, thou hast been, or wert | auditi estis, you have been, or were 
heard heard 
auditus est, fe has been, or was | auditi sunt, ¢hey have been, or were 
heard heard 
PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
auditus eram, / had been heard auditi eramus, we had been heard 
auditus eras, ‘ou hadst been heard |\ auditi eratis, you had been heard 
auditus erat, he had been heard auditi erant, they had been heard 


FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 
auditus er6, / shall have been heard | auditi erimus, we shall have been 


heard 
auditus eris, thou wilt have been | auditi eritis, you will have been 
heard heard 
auditus erit, Ze will have been heard | auditi erunt, they will have been 
heard 


The Verb: Verbs im -tre. Wor. 


| 
| 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 
audiar, may J be heard audiamur, may we be heard 
audiare or -ris, mayst thou be heard | audiamini, may you be heard 
audiatur, let him be heard audiantur, /et them be heard 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


audirer, J should be heard audirémur, we should be heard 
audirére or -ris, thou wouldst be heard | audir€mini, you would be heard 
audirétur, 4e would be heard '| audirentur, ¢hey would be heard 


PERFECT TENSE. 


auditus sim, / may have been heard | auditi simus, we may have been heard 


auditus sis, thou mayst have been | auditi sitis, you may have been heard 
heard 


auditus sit, he may have been heard | auditi sint, they may have been heard 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


auditus essem, J should have been | auditi ess€mus, we should have been 


heard heard 

auditus essés, thou wouldst have been | auditi ess€tis, you would have been 
heard heard 

auditus esset, Ze would have been | auditiessent, they would have been 
heard heard 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


audire or auditor, Je heard, thou shalt | audimini, be heard 
be heard 


auditor, xe shall be heard audiuntor, they shall be heard 


NOUNS OF THE VERB. 


INFINITIVE. GERUNDIVE. 
Pres. audiri, to be heard audiendus, Zo de heard 
Perf. auditus esse, to have been 
eT PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 


Fut. auditum iri, to de going to be | auditus, heard 
heard (2273) 
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798. | Words: Inflection. 


THE DEPONENT VERB. 


798. Deponents, that is, verbs with passive person endings and a 
reflexive or an active meaning (725), have these active noun forms: 
participles, the future infinitive, the gerund, and the supines. The 
perfect participle is usually active, but sometimes passive ; the gerun- 
dive always passive. The following is a synopsis of deponents : 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
queror, complain, queri, questus | miror, wonder, mirari, miratus 
vereor, fear, veréri, veritus 
partior, shave, partiri, partitus 


I, -i II. (1.) -dri (2) -Eri (3.) -iri 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
queror miror vereor partior 
| querébar mirabar verébar partiébar 

querar mirabor verébor partiar 
questus sum | miratus sum | veritus sum partitus sum 
questus eram | miratus eram | veritus eram  partitus eram 
questus er6 miratus erd veritus erd partitus erd 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
querar mirer verear partiar 
quererer . mirarer verérer ‘| partirer 
questus sim | miradtussim | veritus sim partitus sim 
questus es- | miradtus es- | veritus essem| partitus es- 
sem sem sem 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
querere | mirare | verére | partire 


PARTICIPLES. 
queréns mirans veréns partiéns 
questus miratus veritus partitus 
questirus mirattrus veritiirus partitirus 
INFINITIVE. 
queri mirari veréri partiri 
questus esse | mirdtus esse | veritus esse partitus esse 


questirus es-| miratiirus es- | veritiirus esse | partitiirus es- 
se se se 


GERUND AND GERUNDIVE. 
querendi, &c. | mirandi, &c. | verendi, &c. partiendi, &c. 
querendus mirandus verendus partiendus 
SUPINE. 
questum *miratum *veritum *partitum 
*questi | miratu leverita le eertita 
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The Verb: Periphrastice Forms. [ 799-803. 


799. Three deponents in -ior, -1, gradior, wa/z, morior, die, and patior, 
suffer, and their compounds, have a present system like the passive of capio (784). 
But Benoa and progredior and morior and €morior have sometimes the 
forms of verbs in -Iri; for these, and for orior, arise, oriri, ortus, and potior, 
become master of, potiri, potitus, see 791. By far the largest number of deponents 
are verbs in -ari, like miror, mirari (368). 

800. Some verbs waver between active and passive person endings: as, adsentid, 
agree, adsentire, and adsentior, adsentiri; popul6, ravage, populare, and 
populor, populari: see 1481. 

801. A few verbs are deponent in the present system only: as, dévortor, turn 
in, perfect d€vorti; revortor, ¢urn back, perfect revorti, but with active perfect 
participle revorsus. Four are deponent in the perfect system only: fid6, ¢rusé, 
fidere, fisus, and the compounds, c6nfid6, diffid6; and auded, dare, audére, 
ausus, gaudeo, feel glad, gaudére, gavisus, and soleG, am used, solére, 
solitus. Most impersonals in -€re have both an active and a deponent form in the 
perfect system: see 815, 816. 


PERIPHRASTIC FORMS. 


802. (1.) The future active participle with a form of sum is 
used to denote an intended or future action: as, 


réctirus sum, / am going to rule, intend to rule. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Singular. Plural. 
Pres. | réctirus sum, es, est réctiri sumus, estis, sunt 
Imp. récturus eram, eras, erat réctlri erdmus, eratis, erant 
Fut. | récttrus ero, eris, erit réctiri erimus, eritis, erunt 
Perf. | réctiirus fui, fuisti, fuit réctiri fuimus, fuistis, fuérunt 
Plup.| récturus fueram, fuerds, | réctiiri fuerdmus, fueratis, fue- 
fuerat rant 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres. | récttrus sim, sis, sit réctiri simus, sitis, sint 

imp. | réctirus essem, essés, | réctiiri ess€mus, essétis, essent 
esset 

Perf.| réctirus fuerim, fueris, | réctirifuerimus, fueritis, fuerint 
fuerit 

Plup.| réctirus fuissem, fuis- | réctiiri fuiss€mus, fuissétis, fu- 
sés, fuisset issent 


INFINITIVE. 


Pres. | réctiirus esse 
Perf. | réctirus fuisse 


803. A future perfect is hardly ever used: as, fuerit victirus (Sen.). In the 
imperfect subjunctive, forem, forés, foret, and forent are sometimes used (Nep,, 
Sall., Liv., Vell.). 
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804-8 10. ] Words: Inflecteon. 


804. (2.) The gerundive with a form of sum is used to de- 
note action which requires to be done: as, 


regendus sum, / am fo be ruled, must be ruled. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. Plural. 
regendus sum, €s, est regendi sumus, estis, sunt 
regendus eram, eras, erat | regendi erdmus, eratis, erant 
regendus ero, eris, erit regendi erimus, eritis, erunt 
regendus fui, fuisti, fuit regendi fuimus, fuistis, fuérunt 


‘regendus fueram, fueras, | regendi fuerdmus, fueratis, fue- 
uerat rant 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 


regendus sim, sis, sit regendi simus, sitis, sint 

regendus essem, essés, | regendi essémus, ess€étis, essent 
esset 

regendus fuerim, fueris, | regendi fuerimus, fueritis, fue- 
uerit rint 

regendus fuissem, fuis- | regendi fuiss€mus, fuissétis, fu- 
sés, fuisset issent 


INFINITIVE. 


regendus esse 
regendus fuisse 


DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


805. (1.) Some verbs have only a few forms : as, 


inquam, guoth I (760); aid, avouch (786). See also apage, avaunt, 
get thee behind me, cedo, give, tell, fri, to lift up one’s voice, havé or avé and 
salvé, all hail, ovat, triumphs, and quaesd, prithee, in the dictionary. 


806. (2.) Many verbs have only the present system ; such are: 

807. (a.) sum, am (745); ferd, carry (780); fi5, grow, become (788). 

808. (4.) Some verbs in -ere: angd, ¢hrottle, bitd, go, clang6, soz, 
claudé or clauded, hobtle, fatisc6, gape, gliscd, wax, glubd, feel, hiscd, 
gape, temnd, scorn, vad6, go, verg6, slope. Also many inceptives (834): as, 
ditéscd, get rich, dulcésc6, get sweet, &c., &c. 

809. (c.) Some verbs in -ére: albed, am white, aves, long, calved, am 
bald, caned, am gray, clueb, am called, hight, flaved, am yellow, hebed, 
am blunt, immined, threaten, lacted, such, lived, look dark, maereo, mourn, 
polled, am strong, renided, am radiant, squaled, am scaly, Umes, an wel. 

810. (¢.) Some verbs in -ire: balbtiti6, sputter, feria, strike, gannio, 
yelp, ineptid, am a fool, superbid, am stuck up, tussid, cough. Also most 
desideratives (375). 
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The Verb: Defective Verbs. [811-815. 


811. Many verbs are not attended by a perfect participle, and 
lack in consequence the perfect passive system, or, if deponent, 
the perfect active system. 

8x2. (3.) Some verbs have only the perfect system: so particularly 
coepi, save begun, began (120); and with a present meaning, Odi, Aave come to 


hate, hate; and memini, Aave called to mind, remember. The following is a 
synopsis of these three verbs: 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Active. Passive. Active. Active. 
coepi coeptus sum Odi memini 
coeperam coeptus eram oderam memineram 
coeper6 coeptus er6 oderd6 meminer6d 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


coeperim coeptus sim | oderim meminerim 
coepissem coeptusessem | Sdissem meminissem 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


mements, me- 
mentote 


INFINITIVE. 
coepisse coeptus esse | Gdisse meminisse 
PARTICIPLES. 


coeptus 
coepttrus Ostirus 


813. A few forms of the present system of coepi occur in old writers: as, 
coepio (Plaut.), coepiam (Caec., Cato), coepiat (Plaut.), coeperet (Ter.), and 
coepere (Plaut.); perfect once co€pit (Lucr.). Gsus sum or ful (Plaut., C. 
Gracch., Gell.) exOsus sum (Verg., Sen., Curt., Gell.), and perosus sum 
(Suet., Col., Quint.), are sometimes used as deponents. memini is the only verb 
which has a perfect imperative active. Odi and memini have no passive. 


814. coeptirus is rather rare and late (Liv. 2, Plin., Suet.), once as future 
infinitive (Quint.); and 6stirus is very rare (Cic., Gell.) ex6Gsus and perdsus, as 
active participles, Hating bitterly, are not uncommon in writers of the empire; the 
simple Ssus is not used as a participle. 


815. (4.) Impersonal verbs have usually only the third person 
singular, and the infinitive present and perfect : as, 


(a.) pluit, zt zazus, tonat, zt ¢hunders, and other verbs denoting the 
operations of nature. (4.) Also a few verbs in -ére denoting feeling: as, 
miseret (or miserétur, miser€scit), ¢/ dzstresses, miseritum est; paenitet, 
it repents, paenituit; piget, z¢ grieves, piguit or pigitum est; pudet, #7 
shames, puduit or puditum est; taedet, z¢ zs a bore, taesum est. 
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816-823. | Words: Lnflection. 


816. Some other verbs, less correctly called impersonal, with an 
infinitive or a sentence as subject, are likewise defective: as, 


lubet or libet, z¢ szz¢s, lubitum or libitum est, lubuit or libuit; licet, 
tt 7s allowed, licuit or licitum est; oportet, z/ zs proper, oportuit ; ré fert 
or réfert, z2¢ concerns, ré ferre or réferre, ré tulit or rétulit. For the imper- 
sonal use of the third person singular passive, as pugnatur, ¢here ts fichiing, 
pugnandum est, ¢here must be fighting, see 724. 


817. Of the impersonals in -Ere, some have other forms besides the 
third person singular and the infinitives: as, 


aeniténs, vepenting, paenitendus, /o be regretted, late; pigendus, irksome ; 
pu Ens, modest, pudendus, shameful, puditirum, going to shame; lubéns or 
ibéns, with willing mind, gladly, very common indeed; imperative LICETO, Je it 
allowed (inscrr. 133-111 B.C.), licéns, wszrestrained, licitus, allowable; gerunds 
pudendum, pudendé, pigendum. 


REDUNDANT VERBS. 


818. (1.) Some verbs have more than one form of the present 
stem: thus, 


819. (a.) Verbs in -ere have rarely forms of verbs in -€re in the present 
system: as, abnued, zod xo, abnuébunt (Enn.), for abnud, abnuent; con- 
Breeie, to agree (Ter.), for congruere. For verbs in -i6, -ere (or -ior, -1), with 
orms of verbs in -ire (or -iri), see 791. Once pinsibant (Enn.), d 


820. (4.) Some verbs in -are have occasionally a present stem like verbs 
in -ere: as, lavis, washest, lavit, &c., for lavas, lavat, &c.; sonit, sounds, 
sonunt, for sonat, sonant. Others have occasionally a present stem like 
verbs in -ére: as, dénsed, ¢hicken, dénséri, for déns6, dénsari. 


821. (c.) Some verbs in -ére have occasionally a present stem like verbs 
in -ere: as, fervit, doz/s, fervont, for fervet, fervent. See also fulged, 
oled, scated, strided, terged, tueor in the dictionary. cie6, set a going, 
sometimes has a present stem in -ire, particularly in compounds: as, cimus, 
ciunt, for ciémus, cient. 


822. (d.) Some verbs in -ire have occasionally a present stem like. verbs 
in -ere: as, €venunt, ¢urz out, for Eveniunt; Evenat, Evenant, for éve- 
niat, Eveniant, and advenat, pervenat, for adveniat, perveniat (Plaut.). 


823. (2.) Some verbs have more than one form of the perfect 
stem: as, 


ed, vo, old ii (765), common ii, rarely ivi (767); pluit, z* razus, pluit, 
sometimes pliivit. See also pangG, parcs, cleps, voll6 or velld, intellegs, 
p6n6, nectd, and adnect6, salid and insilid, applicd, explic6 and implicé, 
dimic6 and nec@ in the dictionary. Some compound verbs have a form of 
the perfect which is different from that of the simple verb: as, candé, make 
music, cecini, concinul, occinul; pung6, puxzch, pupugi, Compunxi, ex- 
punxi; legs, Arck up, légi, diléxi, intelléx1, neglé€xi; ems, Zeke, duy, Emi 
(adémi, ex€mi), cOmpsi, d€mpsi, prompsi, stimpsi. 
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The Veré: Present Stem.  [824-829. 


FORMATION OF STEMS. 


VARIABLE VOWEL. 


824. The final vowel of a tense stem is said to be variable 
when it is -o- in some of the forms, and -u-, -e-, or -i- in 
others. 


825. The sign for the variable vowel is -oJe-: thus, rego]e-, which may 
be read ‘rego- or rege-,’ represents rego- or regu-, rege- or regi-, 
as seen in rego-r or regu-nt, rege-re or regi-t. 

826. The variable vowel occurs in the present of verbs in -ere, except 
in the subjunctive, in the future in -b6 or -bor, and in the future perfect, 
as may be seen in the paradigms. It is usually short; but in the active, o 
is long: as, regd, laudab6, Jaudaverd; and poets rarely lengthen i in the 
geome and third person singular of the present. For the future perfect, 
see 382. 


827. Jn old Latin, the stem vowel of the third person plural of the present was 
O: aS, COSENTIONT; O was long retained after v, u, or qu (107, c): as, vivont, 
ruont, sequontir; or, if oO was not retained, qu became Cc; as, secuntur. 


I. THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE STEM. 


I. PRIMITIVES. 
(A.) ROOT VERBS. 


828. A root without addition is used as the present stem, in the 
present tense or parts of the present tense, in root verbs (744-781) : 
as, 

es-t, 7s; da-t, gives ; inqui-t, guoth he ; i-t, goes ; nequi-t, can’t ; &s-t, 
eats; vol-t, will; fer-t, carries. With reduplicated root (189): bibi-t, dvzns ; 
seri-t, sows ; sisti-t, sets. 


(B.) VERBS IN -ere. 


829. (1.) The present stem of many verbs in -ere is formed 
by adding a variable vowel -°|e., which appears in the first per- 
son singular active as -6, to a root ending in a consonant or in 
two consonants: as, 


PRESENT STEM. VERB. From THEME. 
regole- rego, guide re g- 
vertole. vert6, turn verte 
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830-8 35. | Words: Inflection. 


Other examples are: teg6, cover, petd, make for ; mergs, dip, serps, 
creep; pendd, weigh ; dic6, say, fidd, trust, scribd, write, with long i for ei 
(98) ; dticé, /ead, with long ti for eu, ou (100) ; lids, A/cy, with long i for oi, 
oe (99); laedo, 477, claud6, shut; rado, scrape, cEd6, move along, figd, fix, 
r6d6, grxaw, glubd, peel. *furd, rave ; agd, drive, al6, nurture. gignd, beget, 
(gen-, gn-), has reduplication, and sid, settle, tight (sed-, sd-), is also 
the result of an ancient reduplication (189). 

830. In some present stems an original consonant has been modified : 
as, gerd, carry (ges-), trd, durn (154); trahd, draw (tragh-), vehd, 
cart (152); or has disappeared: as, fluo, fow (£10 gue). 

831. Some roots in a mute have a nasal before the mute in the present 
stem: as, frangé, dveak (frag-). Other examples are: iung6, joc, line 
quo, /eave, pangs, fx, pings, pai? ; finds, cleave, fund6, pour ; -cumbé, 
fie, lamb6, Zick, ramps, dveak (164, 3). The nasal sometimes runs over into 
the perfect or perfect participle, or both. 


832. (2.) The present stem of many verbs in -ere is formed 
by adding a suffix ending in a variable vowel -°|e., which ap- 
pears in the first person singular active as -6, to a root: thus, 
-n6d, -scd, -td, -10: as, 


PRESENT STEM VERB. FROM THEME. 
lino|e- lind, desmear li- 
crésco|e. crésco, crow cré- 
pectole- pects, comb pec- 
capi°le- capi, dake cap- ° 


833. (a.) -nd is added to roots in a vowel, or in a continuous sound, 
-m-, -r-, or -l-. 

So regularly lin6, desmear, sinG, Jet; temnG, scorn, cernd, sift, sperns, 
spurn, only. The third persons plural danunt (Naev., Plaut.) for dant, pr6di- 
nunt, redinunt (Enn.) for pr6deunt, redeunt hardly belong here; their formation 
is obscure. In a few verbs, -n is assimilated (166, 6): as, tolld, 4/7. Sometimes 
the doubled | runs into the perfect (855): as, velli, fefelli. minu6, /essen, and 
sternus, sxecze, have a longer suffix -nue-. 


834. (4.) -sc6, usually meaning ‘deg? fo,’ forms presents called 
Inceptives or Inchoatives. 


-SCO is attached: first, to roots: as, nascor, am born, nNOSCO, learn, pasco, 
feed, SCiSCO, resolve ; consonant roots have 1, less commonly €, before the suffix: as, 
tremisc6 or tremésco, fall a-trembling, nanciscor, get (831); but disco, 
learn (170, 1), and posco, demand (170, 10), are shortened ; see 168. Secondly, 
to a form of the present stem of denominative verbs, especially of those in -€re: as, 
clarésc6, brighten; the stem is often assumed only, as in inveterasc6, grow 
old, matur€scG, get rife. _Manv inceptives are used only in composition: as, 
extimésco6, get scared, obdormisco, drop aslecp. 

835. (c.) -tG occurs in the following presents from guttural roots: flectd, 
turn, nect6, strizg, pect coms, plector, am struck, amplector, sug, com- 
plector, clasp. From a lingual root vid-, comes visu, go to see, call on (153). 
From vowel roots: bét6 or bits, go, and mets, sow. 
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The Verb: Present Stem. [836-841. 


836. (d@.) -i6 is usually added to consonant roots with a short 
vowel ; the following have presents formed by this suffix: 

capi6, take, cupio, want, facid, make, fodis, dig, fugis, run away, iacié, 
throw, parid, bring forth, quatio, shake, rapio, seize, sapio, have sense, and their 
compounds; the compounds of *laci6, /ure, and speci6 or Spicid, spy, and the 
deponents 3 all step, Morior, de, and patior, suffer, and their compounds. For 
occasional forms like those of verbs in -ire (or -iri), see 791. For aid, see 786; for 
fid, 788. 

837. A few present stems are formed by adding a variable vowel -ole., 
for an older -i9|e., to a vowel root: as, 

ru6, tumble down, rui-s, rui-t, rui-mus, rui-tis, ruu-nt(114). Vowel 
roots in -a-, -E-, or -1- have a present stem like that of denominatives: as, st6, 
stand, sta-s, sta-t, std-mus, std-tis, sta-nt; fled, wee, flé-s, fle-t, flé- 
mus, flé-tis, fle-nt; ned, 5/77, has once neu-nt for ne-nt (Tib.); scid, £zow, 
sci-s, Sci-t, sci-mus, sci-tis, sciu-nt. 

838. Most present stems formed by adding the suffix -i6 to a root end- 
ing in -l-, -r-, or -n-, and all formed by adding -i6 to a long syllable, have 
the form of denominatives in -ire in the present system: as, sali6, /eaJ, sa 
lire, aperid, ofcv, aperire, veni6, come, venire ; farcid, cram, farcire. 


II. DENOMINATIVES. 


839. The present stem of denominatives is formed by attach- 
ing a variable vowel ~°|e., for an older -i°|,-, to a theme consist- 
ing of a noun stem: as, 


UNCONTRACTED PRESENT STEM. VERB. FroM THEME. 
céna°le- céné, dine céna- 
fldreo]e- fildres, blossom fidre- 
vestio|le- vesti6, dress vesti- 
acuole. acué, point acu- 


The noun stem ending is often slightly modified in forming the theme: thus, 
laud- becomes laudd- in laudd for *lauda-6, and fldr- becomes flére- in 
flore-s. 

840. In many of the forms, the final vowel of the theme is con- 
tracted with the variable vowel: as, 

planté, plantas (118, 3) for *plantaid, *plantdies (153, 2); monés for 
*monéies (118, 1), audis for *audiies (118, 3). The long 4, é, orl, is regu- 
larly shortened in some of the forms: as, scit, arat, habet, for Plautine 
scit, arat, habét. In a few forms no contraction occurs: as, moned, 
audis, audiu-nt, audie-ntis, &c., audie-ndus, &c. (114). Denominatives 
from stems in -u-, as acud, are not contracted, and so have the forms of 
verbs in -ere (367). 


PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 


841. The suffix of the present subjunctive of sum, am, is -I-, which becomes ~i- 
before -m, -t, and «nt: si-m, si-s, si-t, si-mus, si-tis, si-nt (35, 2, 3). So 
also in the singular and in the third person plural, dui~m, &c. (756), and edi-m, 
&c. (769), and in all the persns, veli-m, &c. (nGli-m, &c., mali-m, &c.). An 
old suffix is -ié= (-ie-), in sic-m, sié-s, sie-t, and sie-nt. 
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842. (1.) The present subjunctive stem of verbs in -ere, 
-Gre, and -ire, ends in -a-, which becomes ~a- in some of the 
persons; this suffix replaces the variable vowel of the indica- 
tive: as, 

rega-m, rega-s, rega-t, rega-mus, regda-tis, rega-nt; capia-m, 
capia-s, &c.; monea-m, mone4-s, &c; audia-m, audia-s, &c. ea-m, 
quea-m, fera-m, and the old fua-m (750), also have the formative sub- 
junctive vowel. 

843. (2.) The present subjunctive stem of verbs in -are ends 
in -€-, which becomes -e- in some of the persons: as, 


laude-m, laudé-s, laude-t, laudé-mus, laudé-tis, laude-nt. d6, give, 
also has de-m, dé-s, &c. 


IMPERATIVE. 


844. Root verbs have a root as imperative stem (745-780): as, es, &c,, 
fer,&c. But the imperative of ndl6 has a stem in -i-, like verbs in -ire: thus, 
néli, ndli-té, ndli-te, ndli-tdte. 

845. The imperative stem of verbs in -ere, and of verbs in 
-are, -Ere, and -ire, is the same as that of the indicative: as, 

rege, regi-t6, regu-nt6, rege-re ; cape, capi-t6, capiu-ntd; fi; lauda, 
&c.; moné, &c.; audi, &c. 

846. The second person singular imperative active of dic6, diic6, and 
faciG, is usually dic, dtic, and fac, respectively, though the full forms, dice, 
&c., are also used, and are commoner in old Latin. Compounds of dticé 


may have the short form: as, €diic. ingeré has once inger (Catull.). scid 
has regularly the singular sci-t6, plural sci-tdte, rarely sci-te. 


IMPERFECT INDICATIVE, 


847. The imperfect indicative stem ends in -ba-, which be- 
comes -ba- in some of the persons: as, ° 


daba-m, daba-s, daba-t, daba-mus, dab4-tis, daba-nt; iba-m; 
quiba-m. In verbs in -ere and -ére, the suffix is preceded by a form 
ending in -€-: as, regéba-m ; monéba-m; so also voléba-m (ndléba-m, 
maléba-m), and feréba-m ; in verbs in -i6, -ere, and in -i6, -ire, by a form 
ending in -i€-: as, capiéba-m ; audiéba-m ; in verbs in -dre, by one end- 
ing in -4-: as, laudaba-m. Inverse, verbs in -ire sometimes have -i- before 
the suffix (Plaut., Ter., Catull., Lucr., Verg., &c.): as, audiba-t. aid, say, 
has sometimes aiba-m, &c. (787). 


848. The suffix of the imperfect indicative of sum, am, is -a-, which becomes -a- 
before -m, -t, and =nt (35, 2, 3) the s becomes r between the vowels (154): era-m, 
era-S, era-t, era-mus, era-tis, era-nt. 


IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE. 


849. The imperfect subjunctive stem ends in -ré-, which be- 
comes -re- in some of the persons: as, 
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dare-m, daré-s, dare-t, daré-mus, daré-tis, dare-nt ; ire-m, fore-m, 
ferre-m. In verbs in-ere, the -ré- is preceded by a form ending in -e-: as, 
regere-m, Capere-m ; in verbs in -are, -ére, and -ire, by one ending in -a-, 
-€-, or -i-, respectively: as, laudare-m, monére-m, audire-m. 

850. The suffix of the imperfect subjunctive of sum, am, is -sé-, which 
becomes -Sse- in some of the persons; esse-m, eSSé-s, esse-t, essé-mus, 
ess@-tis, esse-nt; so also Essé-s, &c. (769). Volo, wish, NG1S, won't, and 
mal6, prefer, have velle-m, ndlle-m, and malle-m respectively (166, 8.) 


FUTURE. 


_ 851. The future stem of sum, am, is er°le-: ers, eri-s, eri-t, eri-mus, 
eri-tis, eru-nt. dd has dab6d, ed has ibd, and qued has quibd. 

852. (1.) The future stem of verbs in -ere and -ire ends in 
-a- in the first person singular, otherwise in -€-, which becomes 
~€- in some of the persons: as, 

rega-m, regé-s, rege-t, regé-mus, regé€-tis, rege-nt; capia-m, 
capié-s, &c.; audia-m, audié-s, &c. The first person singular is not a 
future form, but the subjunctive present, used with a future meaning (842) ; 
forms in -em occur in manuscripts of Plautus: as, faciem,sinem. Verbs in 
-ire sometimes have -b®e-, chiefly in the dramatists: as, scib6, opperibo-r 
(Plaut., Ter.), lénibu-nt (Prop.); rarely verbs in -ere (819): as, exsigebd 
(Plaut.). For reddib6, instead of the usual reddam, see 757. 

853. (2.) The future stem of verbs in -are and -ére ends in 
-b°\e., which is preceded by a form ending in long -a- or -€- 
respectively : as, 

laudabé, laudabi-s, laudabi-t, laudabi-mus, laudabi-tis, laudabu-nt. 
monéb6, monébi-s, &c. 


Il. THE PERFECT SYSTEM. 
PERFECT INDICATIVE STEM. 


854. There are two kinds of perfect stems: (A.) Some verbs 
have as perfect stem a root, generally with some modification, 
but without a suffix (858-866). (B.) Some perfects are formed 
with a suffix, -s-, or -v- or -u- (867-875). 

855. Some perfects of primitives are formed not from a root, but from the present 
stem without the formative vowel, treated as a root: as, prehendi, seized, from 
prehend- (866); poposci, asked, fefelli, deceived (858) ; itinxi, joined (867). 

856. The first person of the perfect ends in -i, sometimes written ei 
(29, 2). -t, -sti, sometimes written -stei (209, 2), -stis, and -mus are 
preceded by short i; -re is always, and -runt is usually, preceded by 
long @: as, 

réxi, réxi-sti, réxi-t, r€xi-mus, réxi-stis, réxé-runt (réxe-runt), or 
réxé-re. 
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857. Sometimes -t is preceded by longi: as, iit, petiit, REDIEIT (29, 2). 
-runt is sometimes preceded by short e (Plaut., Ter., Lucr., Hor., Ov., 
Verg., Phaedr.). This is the original form; -€-is by analogy to -€re. 


(A.) PERFECT STEM WITHOUT A SUFFIX. 


858. (1.) Some verbs in -ere form their perfect stem by 
prefixing to the root its initial consonant with the following 
vowel, which, if a, is usually represented by e; this is called 
the Reduplicated Perfect, and the first syllable is called the 
Reduplication: as, 


PERFECT STEM. VERB. FROM THEME. 
pu-pug- pungo, punch pug- 
pe-pig- pango, fix pag- 


Other examplesare: cad6, fa//, cecidi (ca d-, 104,¢) ; parid, bring forth, 
peperi (par-, 104, c) ; pell6, Zzsk, pepull (pol-, 105, 2); posc6, demand, 
poposci (855); falld, decezve, fefelli (855, 104, ¢); see also 923-932. caedd, 
cut, has cecidi (108, 2); and a few old forms are quoted from verbs having 
an o or an u in the root with e in the reduplication: as, memordi, pepugi. 


859. Four verbs with vowel roots also have a reduplicated perfect stem : 
do, give, put, dare, dedi; bibd, drizk, bibere, bibi; std, s‘avd, stare, steti, 
and sist6, se¢, sistere, -stiti, rarely stiti. Also four verbs in -€re: morded, 
bite, momordi, pended, Zang, pependi, sponded, promise, spopondi, ton- 
ded, cf, -totondi. In the root syllable of spopondi, promzsed, steti, stoud, 
stiti, se¢, and the old scicidi, c/ove, an s is dropped (173, 2). 


860. In compounds the reduplication is commonly dropped: as, 


cecidi, fe//, compound concidi, tumbled down. Compounds of cucurri, ran, 
sometimes retain the reduplication: as, pr6cucurri. Compounds of bibi, draxk, 
didici, /earned, poposci, asked, stiti, set, steti, stood, and dedi, gave, put, retain 
it, the last two weakening e€ toi: as, restiti, staid back. Abaconaidil hid away, 
usually becomes abscondi; in apparent compounds, e€ is usually retained: as, circum 
steti, stood round, vVeénum dedi, fut for sale. The reduplication is also lost in 
the simple verbs tuli, carried, old tetuli, and in scind6, sf/it, scidi, which last 


is rare as a simple verb. . 

861. Some compounds with re= drop only the vowel of the reduplication (111, @): 
as, reccidi, fell back; rettuli, drought back (see also 781); repperi, found; ret- 
tudi, deat dack. Some perfects occur only in composition: as, percelld, 2xock 
down, perculi; contund6, smash to pieces, contudi; diffindd, split apart, 
diffidi ; but fidi also occurs a couple of times as a simple verb. 


862. (2.) Some verbs in -ere have a perfect stem consisting 
of a consonant root with a long vowel (135, 1): as, 


PERFECT STEM. VERB. From THEME. 
éd- edé, cat ed- 
lég- leg, pick up, read le g- 


Other examples are: fodid, dig, f6di; funds, pour, fiidi; linqus, /eave, 
liqui; see 936-946. Three verbs in -ére also have this form, sede6, sv¢, 
sédi, strides, grate, stridi, videG, see, vidi; and one in -ire, veni6, come, 
véni. 
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863. The following verbs in -ere with a in the present stem, have long 
€ in the perfect stem (145): 

ag6, do, gi, frang6, break, frégi, pangs, fix, rarely pégi, but always 
compégi, impégi, oppégi; capid, ¢ake, cépi, facid, make, fEci, iacis, 
throw, i€ci. So also the old co-€pi, degan, common coepi. 

864. Two verbs in -are and some in -ére have a perfect stem consisting of a root 
which ends in -v- and has a long vowel: iuv6, Ac//, iuvare, iiivi, lav6, wash, 
lavare or lavere, lavi; cave6, /ook out, cavére, Cavi; see 996. 


865. Verbs in -uG, -uere, both primitives and denominatives, have usually a per- 
fect stem in short u of the theme (124): as, lud, say, lui; acud, sharpen, acul: 
see 947, 948. Forms with long ii are old and rare (126): as, fil, adniii, cOnstitil, 
institii. flu, Zow, and strud, file, have flixi and strixi (830). 


866. (3.) Some verbs in -ere from roots ending in two con- 
sonants have a perfect stem consisting of the root: as, 


PERFECT STEM. VERB. From THEME. 
mand- mando, chew mand- 
pand- pando, open pand- 


Other examples are: vort6 or vert6, 77, vorti or verti; scandé, cl/m6, 
-scendi; prehend6, seze, prehendi (855); voll6 or velld, pluck, volli or 
velli; see 949-951. Similarly ferve6, doc/, fervere or fervére, has fervi 
‘or ferbui (823), and prandeG, /uzch, prandére, has prandi. 


(B.) PERFECT STEM IN -s-, OR IN -v- OR -Ue 
PERFECT STEM IN -Se, 


867. Many verbs in -ere form their perfect stem by adding 
the suffix -s- to a root, which generally ends in a mute: as, ° 


PERFECT STEM VERB. From THEME. 
carp-s- carpo, pluck carp- 
scalp-s scalps, dig scalp- 
ges-s- gero, dear ges- 
dix- dics, say dic- 


Other examples are: diicé, /ead, dixi (100); fingd, mould, finxi (855) ; 
lids, Alay, liisi (166,2); scribd wrzfe, scripsi (164,1); stru6, Azle, strixi 
(164, 1); viv, ve, vixi (98). Some verbs with a short vowel in the present, 
have a long vowel in the perfect: as, reg6, guide, réxi (135); intellegd, 
understand, intelléxi (823) ; tegs, cover, t€x1; iung6, 7ozm, itinxl (855). And 
some verbs with a long vowel in the present, have a short vowel in the per- 
fect: as, rd, dur, ussi (830). See 952-961. 


868. Some verbs in -ére also have a perfect in -s-: as algeé, am cold, 
alsi (170, 3); haeres, stzck, haesi (166, 2): see 999, 1000. Also some in 
-Ire: as, sarci6, futch, sarsi (170, 3): see 1014, IOI5. 
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PERFECT STEM IN -V= OR <-Ue. 


869. (1.) Some verbs in -ere, with vowel roots, and almost 
all verbs in -are or -ire, form their perfect stem by adding the 
suffix -v- to a theme ending in a long vowel: as, 


PERFECT STEM. VERB, From THEME. 
cré-v- crésco, grow cré- 
lauda-v- laudo, praise lauda- 
audi-v- audio, ear audi-~ 


For other verbs in -ere with a perfect stem in -v-, and particularly terd, 
cerné, spern6, and stern, see 962-970. 

- 870. A few verbs in -ere have a perfect stem in -v- attached to _a presumed 
theme in long 1: as, CupiO, want, Cupivi; petd, aim at, petivi; quaerd, 
inguire, qQuaeSiVi; arcésso, fetch, arc€ssivi; see 966-970. 

871. A few verbs in -Ere also have a perfect stem in -v-: as, fled, weep, flére, 
fl€vi; see 1001-1003. And three verbs in -@scere have a perfect stem in -v- 
attached to a presumed theme in long €: -ol€scé, grow, -ol€vi; qui€scd, get 
quiet, QUIEVI ; SUESCO, get used, SUEVI. 


872. One verb in -ascere has a perfect stem in -v- attached to a presumed theme 
.in long 4: advesperascit, zt gets dusk, advesperavit. 


873. (2.) Many verbs in -ere form their perfect stem by 
adding the suffix -u- to a consonant root: as, 


PERFECT STEM. VERB. From THEME. 
al-u- alé, nurture al- 
gen-u- gign6, eget gen- 


Other examples are: cold, cultivate, colui; c6nsul6, consult, cOnsului; 
-cumb6, /e, -cubui; frem6, voav, fremui; @licid, draw out, €licui; mold, 
grind, molui; rapi6, szatch, rapui; ser6d, string, -serul; stert6, sxore, 
-stertui; strep6, make a racket, strepui; texd, weave, texui; vol6, will, 
volui; compesco, check, compescui (855); see 971-976. 

874. Some verbs in -are also have a perfect stem in -u-: as, crep6, 
rattle, crepare, crepui (993) ; and many in -ére: as, moned, warn, monEre, 
monui: see 1004-1006; also four in -ire: as, salid, /eaZ, salire, salui (1019). 

875. The perfect potui to the present possum (751) is from a lost present 
*poted, *potére (922). pdnere (for *po-sinere, 112; 170, 2) forms an old per- 
fect posivi (964), later posui, as if pos- were the stem. 


PERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE. 


876. The perfect subjunctive stem ends in -eri-, for which 
-eri- is sometimes used (35, 2, 3): as, 
réxeri-m, réxeri-s, réxeri-t, réxeri-mus, réxeri-tis, réxeri-nt. 
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877. Inthe perfect subjunctive, long 1 is found before the person endings 
-S, -mus, and -tis, some 25 times, as follows: -is, 18 times (Plaut. 3, Pac., 
Enn., Ter., Hor., Tib., Sen., inscr., once each, Ov. 8), -imus, 4 times 
(Plaut. 3, Ter. 1), -itis, 3 times (Plaut. 2, Enn. 1). 


878. In the perfect subjunctive, short i is found, as in the future perfect, some 9 
times, thus: -is, 8 times (Plaut. in anapests 3, Verg. 2, Hor. 3), -imus once 
(Verg.). But before -tis, short i is not found. 


PERFECT IMPERATIVE. 


879. One verb only, memini, rememdéer, has a perfect imperative; in this 
imperative, the person endings are not preceded by a vowel, thus: memen-td, 
memen-tote. 


PLUPERFECT INDICATIVE, 


880. The pluperfect indicative stem ends in -era-, which be- 
comes -era- in some of the persons: as, 


réxera-m, réxera-s, r€xera-t, réxera-mus, réxera-tis, réxera-nt. 


PLUPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE. 


881. The pluperfect subjunctive stem ends in -issé-, which 
becomes -isse- in some of the persons: as, 


réxisse-m, réxissé-s, réxisse-t, réxissé-mus, réxissé-tis, réxisse-nt. 


FUTURE PERFECT. 


882. The future perfect stem ends in -er6- and -eri-: as, 
réxer6, réxeri-s, réxeri-t, réxeri-mus, réxeri-tis, réxeri-nt. 


883. In the future perfect, short i is found before the person endings 
-S, -mus, and -tis, some 40 times, as follows: -is, 29 times (Plaut. 2, Cic. 1, 
Catull. 1, Verg. 7, Hor. 12, Ov. 4, Germ. 1, Juv. 1); -imus, 3 times (Plaut., 
Ter., Lucr.); -itis, 8 times (Enn. 1, Plaut. 5, Ov. 2). 


884. In the future perfect, long 1 is found, as in the perfect subjunctive, some 
33 times, thus: -is, 28 times (Plaut. 3, Hor. 5, Ov. 15, Prop., Stat., Mart., Priap., 
inscr., once each), -imus, once (Catull.), -itis, 4 times (Ov. 3, Priap. 1). 


SHORT OR OLD FORMS. 


885. (1.) Some shorter forms in the perfect system are prin- 
cipally found in old Latin. 


886. (a.) Shorter forms in the perfect indicative, the pluperfect sub- 
junctive, and the infinitive, most of them from perfects in -s- (867), occur 
chiefly in verse : thus, 


Perfect indicative, second person singular, common: as, dixtI(Plaut., Ter., Cic.); 
plural, rare: as, accestis (Verg.). Pluperfect subjunctive singular, not very com- 
mon: as, exstinxem (Verg.), intelléxés (Plaut.), vixet (Verg.); plural, once 
only, €r€ps€mus (Hor.). Infinitive, dixe (Plaut.), cOnstimpse (Lucr.). 
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887. (4.) A perfect subjunctive stem in -si- or in -ssi-, and a future per- 
fect indicative stem in -sole- or in -ssOJe-, occur chiefly in old laws and 
prayers, and in dramatic verse: as, 


Perfect subjunctive: faxim, faxis, FAXSEIS (inscr. 145 B.C.), faxit, faximus, 
faxitis, faxint; ausim, ausis, ausit; locassim, am{assis, servassit, 
amassint, prohibéssis, prohibéssit, cohibéssit, licéssit. 


Future perfect indicative: fax6, faxis, faxit, faxitis, capsd, recepsd, iussé, 
occisit, capsimus; lev4ass6, invitassitis, mulcdassitis, exoculassitis, 
PIonibessts: prohibéssint. Denominatives in -are have also, in old Latin, a 
uture perfect infinitive: as, impetrassere. 


888. Passive inflections, as future perfect faxitur, turbassitur, deponent 
MERCASSITVR (inscr. 111 B.C.), are very rare; and, indeed, with the exception of 
faxG and ausim, even the active forms had become antiquated by 150 B.c. De- 
nominatives in -ire never have the above formations. But ambiG, caxvass, is 
thought to have a futyre perfect ambissit twice (Plaut. prol.). 


889. (2.) Shortened forms from perfect stems formed by the 
suffix -v- (869) are very common in all periods. 


890. (a.) In tenses formed from perfect stems in -av-, -€v-, and 
-Sv-, v is often dropped before -is-, -€r-, or -er-, and the vowels thus 
brought together are contracted (153,1): as, 


laudavisti, laudasti; laudavistis, laudastis ; laudavérunt, laudarunt 
(but the form in -re, as lauda@vére, is never contracted); laudaverim, 
laudarim, &c.; laudaveram, laudaram, &c.; laudavissem, laudassem, 
&c.; laudaver6, lJaudard, &c.; laudavisse, laudasse. 

-plévisti, -plésti; -plévistis, -pléstis ; -plévérunt, -plérunt; pléve- 
rim, -plérim, &c.; -pléveram, -pléram, &c.; -plévissem, -pléssem, 
&c.; -pléverd, -plérd, &c.; -plévisse, -plésse. 

n6visti, ndsti; ndvistis, nédstis; n6vérunt, ndrunt; ndverim, nd- 
rim, &c.; n6veram, nGram, &c.; ndvissem, nGssem, &c.; ndverd 
always retains the v, but cOgn6r6, &c.; nGvisse, ndsse. 


891. The verbs in which v belongs to the root (864), are not thus shortened, 
except moved, mostly in compounds. From iuvo, iuerint (Catull.), adiuerd 
(Enn.), once each, and twice adiuerit (Plaut., Ter.) are unnecessary emendations. 


892. Contractions in the perfect before -t and -mus are rare: as, inritat, 
disturbat ; su€mus or si@mus (Lucr.), n6mus (Enn.), cOnsuémus (Prop.). 


893. (4.) In tenses formed from perfect stems in -Iv-, v is often 
dropped before -is-, -ér-, or -er-; but contraction is common only 
in the forms which have -is-: as, 


audivisti, audisti; audivistis, audistis; audivérunt, audiérunt; 
audiverim, audierim, &c.; audiveram, audieram, &c.; audivissem, 
audissem, &c.; audiverd, audierd, &c.; audivisse, audisse. Sometimes 
audii, audiit, audit. Intermediate between the long and the short forms 
are audieras and audierit, once each (Ter.). In the perfect subjunctive, 
sind has siveris (Plaut., Cato), siris (Plaut., Cato, Liv.), sireis (Pac.), or 
seiris (Plaut.), sirit (Plaut., Liv.), siritis (Plaut.), siverint (Plaut., Curt.), 
sierint (Cic., Curt.), or sirint (Plaut.). d&sind is thought to have désimus 
in the perfect indicative a couple of times (Sen., Plin. Z7.). 
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NOUNS OF THE VERB. 


INFINITIVE. 


894. The active infinitive has the ending -re in the present, 


and -isse in the perfect: as, 

dare; regere, capere; laudare, mon€re, audire. réxisse ; laudadvisse 
or lauddsse, monuisse, audivisse or audisse. 

895. For -ré-in old Latin, see 134, 2. The infinitive of f16, decome, ends in -ri, 
fieri, with a passive ending (789); twice fiere (Enn. Laev.). An older form for -re 
is -se, found in esse, Zo de, Esse, fo eat, and their compounds. For velle, to wish 
(malle, ndlle), see 166,8. In the perfect, eS, ga, sometimes has -iisse in com- 
pounds (766), and in poetry, pets, go ¢o, has rarely petiisse. 

896. ‘Ihe present infinitive passive of verbs in -ere has the 
ending -i; that of other verbs has -ri: as, 

regi, capi; laudari, monéri, audiri. fer, carry, has ferri. The length 
of the i is sometimes indicated by the spelling ei (29, 2): as, DAREI. 

897. A longer form in -ier for -i, and -rier for -ri, is common in old laws 
and dramatic verse, and occurs sometimes in other poetry: as, FIGIER, fo be posted, 
GNOSCIER, ¢o be read (inscr. 186 B.C.) ; dicier, 70 de said, cUirarier, Zo be looked 
after (Plaut.); dominiarier, to be lord paramount (Verg.). 

898. The place of the perfect passive, future active, and future passive infinitive 
is supplied by a circumlocution, as seen in the paradigms. For the future perfect 
-assere, see 887. 


GERUNDIVE AND GERUND. 


899. The gerundive stem is formed by adding -ndo-, nom- 
inative -ndus, -nda, -ndum, to the present stem: as, 

dandus, stem dando-; regendus, capiendus; laudandus, monendus, 
audiendus. Verbs in -ere and -ire often have -undus, when not preceded 
by u or v, especially in formal style: as, capiundus; e6, go, always has 
eundum, and orior, vise, oriundus. For the adjective use, see 288. The 
gerund is like the oblique cases of the neuter singular. For -bundus, see 
289; -cundus, 290. 

SUPINE. 


goo. The supine stem is formed by the suffix -tu-, which 


is often changed to -su- (912). 

This suffix is attached to a root or to a form of the present stem after 
the manner of the perfect participle (906): as, niintiatum, /o report, nin- 
tiatii, #2 reporting, stem nuntiatu-. Many of the commonest verbs have 
no supine: as, sum, eG, ferd; regd, emd, tegd; am6, déled, doce, 
&c., &c. 

PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 

gor. The present participle stem is formed by adding -nt- 
or -nti-, nominative -ns, to the present stem: as, 

dans, g/ving, stems dant-, danti-; regéns, capi€ns ; laudans, monéns, 
audiéns. 
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902. The adjective sontem (accusative, no nominative), which was originally the 
participle of sum, has o before the suffix, and abséns and praeséns have e; the 
participle of e€6 has € in the nominative singular, otherwise u, iéns, euntis, &c. 
n rarely drops before -S (63): as, LIBES (inscr.), exsultas (Enn.), animdas (Lucr.). 

903. Some adjectives which were originally present participles have no verb: as, 
cléméns, merciful, €legans, choice, Evidéns, clear, frequens, hick, petulans, 
wanton, recéns, fresh, rep€ns, sudden, &c., &c. For poténs, pie see 922. 


FUTURE PARTICIPLE. 


904. The future participle suffix is -tiro-, nominative -tirus, 
-tiira, -tirum, which is often changed to -siro-, nominative 
-stirus, -sfira, -sirum (912). 

This suffix is added to a theme after the manner of the perfect participle 
(906): as, réctirus, going to guide; laudatirus, going to praise. 

905. Some future participles have a different formation from that of the perfect 
participle: as, mortuus, dead, moriturus; see also in the dictionary argué, 
fruor, orior, ru, secd. And some verbs have two forms of the future participle : 
as, AgndOscé, ignésco, haurid, iuvd, pario. Some verbs which have no per- 
fect participle have a future participle: as, acquiéscO, app&ared, arded, caled, 
cared, doled, ésurié, fugis, haered, incid6d, iaced, -nud, parcsé, raucis, 
recidd, sono, std, valed. 


PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 


906. The perfect participle suffix is -to-, nominative -tus, 
-ta, -tum, which is often changed to -so-, nominative -sus, 
-sa, -sum (912). 


907. The perfect participle was originally active as well as passive, and 
some participles have retained the active meaning : as, 

adultus, grown up; Emersus, rising out from; exdsus, perdsus, hating 
bitterly; placitus, engaging; itiratus, sworn, conitiratus, conspiring; pran- 
sus, having lunched, cCénatus, having dined, pdtus, drunk, &c. The perfect 
participles of deponents are usually active, but sometimes passive: as, meditatus, 
having studied, or studied. Many verbs are not accompanied by a perfect participle 
(811), particularly verbs in -Ere, with a parallel adjective in -idus (287). Intran- 
sitive verbs have usually only the neuter. A perfect active participle meminéns is 
said to have been used twice (Plaut., Laev.). 


g08. The perfect participle is formed in one of two separate 
ways: 

gog. (1.) From a theme consisting of a root; in this way the par- 
ticiples of most verbs in -ere and -ére are formed: as, 

gestus, carried, aptus, fit, soliitus, /oosed (142), itinctus, joined (831), 
sparsus, sprinkled (170, 3); doctus, éaught. 

g10. In some consonant root participles of verbs in -ere, -are, or -ére, 
which have the suffix -u- in the perfect stem (873), the -to~ is preceded by 
a short i: as, genitus, dorz (971-976); domitus, tamed (993); monitus, 


warned (1003, 1004, 1009). In old Latin, e occurs: as, MERETA (41); e is 
retained in vegetus, sfrvzghi/y. One participle has -tuo-: mortuus, dead. 
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QII. Some verbs in -are have participles from consonant roots: as, frictus, 
rubbed, tricd, fricare; see 993. Also some in -ire: as, fartus, stuffed (170, 3), 
farci6, farcire ; fultus, Zropfed, fulcid, fulcire ; see 1011-1015, and 1017, 1019, 
1020. 

g12. Roots in -d- and -t- change -to= to -so-~, before which the dentals 
change to s (159). After long vowels, nasals, and liquids the double ss 
is simplified to s: as, fossus, dug, but divisus, divided ; vorsus or versus, 
turned. The suffix -so- is also found with some roots in -l-, -m-, or -r- and 
a few others: as, pulsus (1509). 


Q13. (2.) From a theme in long a or in long i; in this way 
participles are regularly formed from denominatives in -are or -ire 
respectively: as, 

laudatus, praised; auditus, heard. 

914. A few perfect participles of verbs in -ere are formed from a presumed theme 
in long i, or long 6, or from one in long U1: as, petitus, aimed at; exolétus, 
grown out ; see 967-970; tribiitus, assigned ; see 947, 948. 

QI5. (1.) Many perfect participles formed from consonant roots 
have a short root vowel (135, 1): as, 


adspectus, beheld ; captus, taken ; coctus, cooked ; commentus, devis- 
ing; cultus, dled; dictus, sazd, verb dicd; ductus, /ed, diicd; factus, 
made ; fossus, dug; gestus, carried; inlectus, allured ; questus, complain- 
ing; Yaptus, sezzed; tersus, eat; textus, woven ; vorsus, turned. 


g16. (2.) Some perfect participles formed from consonant roots 
have a long root vowel, sometimes even when the vowel of the parallel 
present stem is short (135, 1; 122, /): as, 


fixus, fastened, verb figd; -flictus, dashed, -fligd; pastus, fed, pascd ; 
pollictus, offered up, polliicesd; scriptus, w7ztten, scribd; -casus, fallen, 
cado. Also actus, driven, ag6 ; visus, seen, vided ; friictus, exzoying, fruor ; 
léctus, culled, legd; pictus, fainted, ping; réctus, ruled, rego; Esus, 
eaten, edd; strictus, sled, strud; téctus, covered, tegd; tinctus, azornted, 
ungu6d; fractus, drokex, frangd; pactus, fixed, pangd. Furthermore, 
ilnctus, jozzed, iungd; sanctus, allowed, sancid (831); also, fiinctus, 
having performed, fungor. 

O17. (1.) Most perfect participles formed from vowel roots have 
a long root vowel: as, 

latus, Jorne (169, 1); natus, Jorn ; -plétus, filled ; tritus, worn ; ndtus, 
known ; situs, sewed. So also an isolated riitus, in the law phrase rita 
Caesa, or rita et caesa, diggings and cuttings, i.e. minerals and timber. 

g18. (2.) Ten perfect participles formed from vowel roots have 
a short root vowel; they are: 

citus, datus, Aurried, given -rutus, satus, fallen, planted 
itum, ratus, gone, thinking situs, status, /yng, set 
litus, quitus, desmeared, been able 

g1g. As citus, so always percitus and incitus (once incitus, doubtful) ; usu- 
ally concitus, rarely concitus ; excitus and excitus equally common ; always 
accitus. ambitus always has long i (763). Aagnitus, recognized, cOgnitus, 


known, and the adjectives inclutus or inclitus, of igh renown, and putus, clean, 
have a short root vowel. For défriitum, défrutum, see 134, 1. 
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LIST: OF -VER BS 
ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


920. I. The principal parts of root verbs and of verbs in -ere 
are formed in a variety of ways and are best learned separately 
for every verb (922-986). 

g21. II. The principal parts of verbs in -are, -Ere, and -ire, 
are usually formed as follows : 


laud6, praise laudare laudavi laudatus 
moned, advise monére monul monitus 
audio, hear audire audivi auditus 


For other formations, see 989-1022. 


i PRIMITIVE VERBS. 
(A.) ROOT VERBS. 


922. Root verbs have their principal parts as follows: 
sum, am esse 
, become, get,am fore ful 

For fuam, &c., forem, &c., fore, see 750. fui, &c., serves as the perfect 
system of Sum. 
pos-sum, can pos-se 
» can potui 


potui, &c., serves as the perfect system of possum. Of the present system 
of potul, only poténs, Jowerfu/, is used, and only as an adjective. 


dd, give, put dare dedi datus 
For compounds, see 757. 
bib6, drink bibere bibi potus 
So the compounds, with the reduplication preserved in the perfect system (860). 
seré, sow . serere Sévi satus 
Compounds have i for a in the perfect participle: as, c6n-situs. 
sistd, set sistere -Stiti, rarely stitI status 
inquam, guoth I inquii once 
e6, go ire ii, very rarelyivi itum, -itus 
quedo, can quire guivi quitus 
ne-qued, can’t ne-quire ne-quivi ne-quitus 
edo, eat ésse édi ésus 
vol6, will, wish,want  velle volui 
nolo, won't ndlle nodlui —— 
malo, /ike better malle malui 
fers, carry ferre (tull) (latus) 


For tuli, old tetuli, and latus, see 780 ; for the perfect of re-ferd, 861. 
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(B.) VERBS IN -ere. 
(A.) PERFECT STEM WITHOUT A SUFFIX. 


923. (1a.) The following verbs in -ere have a reduplicated peices 
stem (858), and the perfect participle, when used, in -tus: 


924. (2.) With the present stem in -9|e. (829). 


cano, make music canere cecini (cantatus) 
For con-cin6, oc-cin6, and prae-cin6, see 971 and 823. 
tendo, stretch tendere tetendi tentus 


For tennitur (Ter.), dis-tennite (Plaut.), see 166, 4; late participle tensus. 
Compounds have -tendi (860) and -tentus. But sometimes ex-ténsus, and in 
late writers, dé-té€nsus, dis-ténsus, os-ténsus, and re-ténsus. 


925. (4.) With the present stem in a nasalized root followed by ~9Je- (831). 
pang6, fix pangere pepigi, agreed pactus 
In meaning, the perfect pepigi corresponds to paciscor ; panxit, made, set in 


verse (Enn.), panxerit, se? (Col.), pégit (Pac.), pégerit (Cic. ), fixed, once each. 
For com-pingo and im-ping6, see 938. 


pungo, punch . pungere pupugi punctus 
For com-pung6 and ex-pung6o, see 954 and 823. 
tango, touch tangere tetigi tactus 


In old Latin: tags (Turp.), tagit, tagam (Pac.). Compounds have i for a in 
the present system: as, con-ting6, con- tingere, con-tigi (860), con-tactus ; 
in old Latin: at-tigas (Plaut., Ter., Acc. Pac.), at-tigat (Pac.), at-tigatis 
(Plaut., Pac.). 

926. (c.) With the present stem in -lo]e- (833). 
tolls, take off tollere (sus-tuli) (sub-latus) 


As the perfect and perfect participle of toll6 are appropriated by ferd, toll6 takes 
those of sus-toll6. ‘he original perfect i is tetuli (860). 


927. (d.) With the present stem in -scOle- (834). 
discé, /earn discere didici cae 
posco, demand poscere poposci —_— 
For poposcl, see 855. For -didici and -poposci, see 860. 
928. (¢.) With the present stem in -iole- (836). 
paris, bring forth parere peperi partus 
For forms in -ire, see 791. Com-peri6, 1012; re-perid, 1011. 


929. (1 4.) The following verbs in -ere have a reduplicated perfect 
stem (858), and the perfect participle, when used, is -sus (912). 

930. (2.) With the present stem in ©-|e- (829.) 
cado, fall cadere cecidi -casus 


Compounds have i for a in the present system: as, oc-cid6, oc-cidere, 
oc-Ccidi (860),oc-casus. Rarely e in the present and perfect systems (Enn. Lucr., 
Varr.): as, acecedere, ac-cedisset(109). For the perfect of re-cid6, see 861. 


caedo, fell, cut caedere cecidi caesus 
Compounds have I for ae: as, ac-cidG, ac-cidere, ac-cidi (860), ac-cisus. 
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parco, spare parcere peperci 

peperci, &c. (regularly in Cic., Caes., Hor., Ov., Mart.; Nep. once; also Plaut. 
twice, Ter. once). Old parsi, &c. (Plaut. 8, Cato, Ter., Nov., Nep., once each) ; 
once parcuit (Naev.). Compounds: com-perce (Plaut.), con-parsit (Ter.), 
in-perce, im-percit6, re-percis (Plaut.), re-parcent (Lucr.). 


pends, weigh, pay pendere pependi pénsus 
931. (4.) With the present stem in a nasalized root followed by ~oJe. (831). 
tund6, found tundere tutudi not used tinsus 


For the perfect of re-tund6, see 861; other compounds have the perfect -tudi 
(861), but once con-tidit (Enn.). Perfect participle, tusus (Plin., Mart.); com- 
pounds: con-tiinsus (Plin.), con-tisus (Cato, Varr., Caes., Lucr., Sal., Verg., 
&c.); ob-tiinsus (Plaut., Verg., Liv., Sen.), op-tiisus, ob-tiisus (Lucr., Sen., 
Quintil., Tac.); per-tissus (Plaut.), per-tiisus (Cato, Lucr., Liv., Sen., &c.); 
re-tinsus (Plaut., Verg.), re-tusus (Cic., Lucr., Hor.); sub-ttisus (Tib.). 


932. (c.) With the present stem in -role-, or -lJe- (833). 


curro, 7272 currere cucurri cursum 
For perfect of compounds, see 860. 

fall6, cheat fallere fefelli _ falsus 
Compound re-felld, re-fellere, re-felli (860), 

pelld, push : pellere pepuli pulsus 


For the perfect of re-pell6, see 861. Other compounds have -puli (860). 

933. (I c.) The following verbs in -ere are without the redupli- 
cation (861): 

934. (a.) With the present stem in a nasalized root followed by -Je- (831). 


finds, split apart findere -fidi, rarely fidi fissus 

scind6, rend scindere -scidi, rarely scidi scissus 
935. (4.) With the present stem in -lole. (833). 

per-cell6, £nock down per-cellere per-culi per-culsus 


936. (2@.) The following verbs in -ere have a perfect stem con- 
sisting of a consonant root with a long vowel (862), and the perfect 
participle, when used, in -tus: 

937. (a.) With the present stem in -ole- (829). 
ago, drive | agere égi actus 

Real compounds have i for a in the present system: as, ab-ig6, ab-igere, 
ab-égi, ab-actus; but per-ag6 retains a. cOgd and dég6 are contracted: 
cog6, cégere, co-€gi, co-actus; dég6, dégere, 5 : 
em), take, buy emere émi . emptus 


co-em retains € in the present system, and usually inter-em6 and per-em6 ; 
other compounds have -im6. For cOm6, dém5, prom, and stimG, see 952. 


, strike ici ictus 


Forms of the present system are icit (Plaut., Lucr.), icitur (Plin.), icimur 
(Lucr.). 
lego, pick up, read legere légi léctus 
Compounds with ad, inter, nec-, per, prae, and re-, have -legd in the 
present system, others -lig6. For di-ligs, intel-legd, neg-leg6, see 952. 
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938. (4.) With the present stem in a nasalized root followed by -0/e. (831). 


com-pingo, fx together com-pingere com-pégi com-pactus 
A compound of pang6 (925, 823). 
frang6, smash frangere frégi fractus 


Compounds have i for a in the present system : as, COn-fring6, coOn-fringere, 
con-frégi, cOn-fractus. 


im-ping6, drive in im-pingere im-pégi im-pactus 
A compound of pang6 (925, 823). So also op-pégi. 
linqu6, /eave linquere liqui -lictus 
rump6o, burst rumpere rupli ruptus 
So the compounds. But Plautus has con-rumptus and dir-rumptus, 
vincd, conguer - vincere vici victus 
939. (c.) With the present stem in -scle- (834). 
pavésco, get afraid pavéscere ex-pavi — 
940. (d.) With the present stem in -i%e- (836). 
capi6, take capere cépi captus 


_ Compounds have i for a in the present system and e in the perfect participle : as, 
in-Cipi6, in-cipere, in-cépi, in-ceptus. In the present system, e is rare: as, 
re-cepit (Lucr.); u is frequent in old Latin. 


coepi6, degin rare coepere once coepi coeptus 
See 812-814. 
faci6, make facere féci factus 


For fac, see 846; for passive, 788. Compounds have i for a in the present sys- 
- tem and eé in the perfect participle: as, ef-fici6, ef-ficere, ef-féci, ef-fectus. 
fugi6, run away fugere fiigi 
iacid, throw iacere iéci iactus 

_ | Compounds have -icié (104, c), -icere, -iéci, -iectus: as, €-icid, é-icere, 
€-1€Cl, E-iectus. In old Latin the present system has rarely -iecid; -iecere. 
dis-sici6 is sometimes used (Lucr., Verg.) for dis-ici6. 

941. (24.) The following verbs in -ere have a perfect stem con- 
sisting of a consonant root with a long vowel (862), and the perfect 
participle, when used, in -sus (912). 

942. (a.) With the present stem in ole. (820). 


cud6, Aammer ciidere -cudi -cisus 
943. (2.) With reduplication and -o]e. in the present stem (829). 
sido, settle sidere Sidi, -sidi,-sédi -sessus 
944. (c.) With the present stem in a nasalized root followed by -0]e- (831). 
funds, sour fundere fiidi fisus 
945. (d.) With the present stem in -s/e- for -tole- (835). 
visO, go zo see visere visi — 
946. (e.) With the present stem in -i0]e. (836). 
fodid, dig fodere fodi fossus 


For forms in -ire, sce 791. 
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947. (2¢.) The following verbs in -ere (367) with the present 
stem in -e. (837, 840), have the perfect stem in -u- or in -v- of the 
theme (865), and the perfect participle, when used, in -tus: 


acuo, sharpen acuere acul acttus adjective 

arguo, make clear arguere argui argutus rare 

con-gruo, agree con-gruere con-gruli 

ex-ud, doff ex-uere ex-ul ex-titus 

im-bu6, give a smack of im-buere im-bui im-bitus 

ind-ud, don ind-uere ind-ui ind-iitus 

in-gruo, impend in-gruere in-grui 

lud, pay, atone for luere lui -litus, washed 

metus, fear metuere metul metitus once 

-nud, zod -nuere -nul - 

pluit, rains pluere pluit, plivit 

rud, tumble down ruere rul -rutus 

so-lv6, loose so-lvere so-lvi so-litus 

Spuo, spit spuere -spul 

status, sez statuere statui statitus 
Compounds have i for a throughout: as, c6n-stitu6, c6n-stituere, &c. 

volvo, roll volvere volvi volitus 

sud, sew suere -sul sutus 

tribud, assign tribuere tribul tribitus 


948. Two verbs in -ere with the present stem in -nuole. (833), have the 
perfect stem in -nu- (865), and the perfect participie, when used, in -tus: 


minud, lessen minuere minui miniitus 
sternud, sxecze sternuere sternui 
949. (3.) The following verbs in -ere have a perfect stem con- 
sisting of a root ending in two consonants (866), and the perfect 
participle in -sus (912): 
g50. (a.) With the present stem in -o|e- (829); most have a nasal (831). 


-cendo, /ight -cendere -cendi -cénsus 
-fend6, Ait -fendere -fendi -fénsus 
mando, chew mandere mandi once ©“ mansus 
pando, ofen pandere pandi passus, pansus 


For dis-pennite (Plaut.), see 166,4. dis-pandd, dis-pendd, has perfect 
participle dis-pessus (Plaut., Lucr.), dis-pansus (Lucr., Plin., Suet.). 


pre-hendo, seize pre-hendere pre-hendi pre-hénsus 
Rarely prae-hend6 ; but very often prénd6é, préndere, préndi, prénsus. 

scand6, climéd scandere -scendi -scénsus 
Compounds have e for a throughout: as, dé-scend6,.dé-scendere,, &c. 

vorro, verre, sweep vorrere,verrere -vorri, -verri vorsus, versus 

vorto, vertd, turn vortere,vertere vorti, verti vorsus, versus 
g51. (d.) With the present stem in -lole- (833). 

volldé, vells, sear vollere, vellere volli, velli volsus, vulsus 


Late perfect vulsi (Sen., Luc.) ; «vuisi (Laber., Col., Sen., Luc.). 
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(B.) PERFECT STEM IN «se, OR IN eve OR ue. 


PERFECT STEM IN -S-. 


952. (1a.) The following verbs in -ere have the perfect stem in -s- 
(867), and the perfect participle, when used, in -tus: 


953. (a2.) With the present stem in -°]e- (829). 


carpo, xzbdle, pluck carpere carpsi carptus 
Compounds have e for a: as, d€-cerp6, dé-cerpere, dé-cerpsi, dé-cerptus. 
com-btr6, Jurn up com-birere com-bussi com-bistus 
como, put up comere compsi comptus 
Compound of com- and emG6 (937, 823). See also dém6, pr6m6, stim6. 
coquo, cook coquere - cOxl coctus 
dém6, take away démere démpsi démptus 
dics, say dicere dixi dictus 
For dic, see 846. 
di-lig6, esteem di-ligere di-léxi di-léctus 
Compound of dis- and legs (937, 823). See also intel-legsé and neg-lego. 
diicd, lead diicere duxi ductus 


For diic, €-diic, see $46. 
-flig6, smash -fligere flixi -flictus 


Of the simple verb, fligit occurs (L. Andr.), fligébant (Lucr.), and fligi (L. 
Andr., Acc.). 


gero, carry gerere gessi gestus 
intel-leg6, wzderstand intel-legere inte]-léxi intel-léctus 
neg-leg6, disregard neg-legere neg-léxi neg-léctus 
In the perfect system very rarely intel-légi and neg-l€gi (862, 823). 
nubG,veil/, marry (aman) naubere . nupsi nupta 
promo, Zake out promere prompsi promptus 
rego, guide, rule regere réxi réctus 


In the present system, Con-rig6 and €-rig6; commonly por-rig6, sometimes 
porgo; rarely sur-rig6, commonly surg6; always pergo. 


r po, creep répere répsi 

scalp6, dig ; scalpere scalpsi scalptus 
scribd, write scribere scripsi scriptus 
sculp6, carve sculpere sculpsi sculptus 
stru6, dudld up struere strixi strictus 
sig, suck stgere saxi suctus 
stim), take up siimere siimpsi simptus 
tego, cover tegere téxi téctus 
traho, drag trahere traxi tractus 
urd, durn urere ussi ustus 
veh6, cart vehere veéxi vectus 
vivo, Jive vivere vixi ; 
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954. .(4.) With the present stem in a nasalized root followed by -0le. (831) 


cing6, gird cingere cinxi cinctus ; 

com-pung6, frick over com-pungere com-piinxi com-punctus 
A compound of pung6 (925, 823). 

é€-mungo, clean out é€-mungere é€-minxi é-miinctus 

ex-pungo, prick out ex-pungere ex-piinxi ex-piinctus 
A compound of pung@ (925, 823). 

fing6, mould fingere finxi fictus 

iungo, join iungere itinxi iinctus 

pings, paint pingere pinxi pictus 

plang6, deat plangere planxi planctus 

stingud, poke, poke out stinguere- - -stinxi -stinctus 

strings, pcel, graze stringere strinxi strictus 

tingd, wet tingere tinxi tinctus 

ungud, anoint unguere tinxi tinctus 


Sometimes ungd, ungere, &c., in the present system. 
955- (¢c.) With the present stem in -nole- (833). 


temn6o, scorn temnere (con-tempsi) (con-temptus) 
956. (d.) With the present stem in -i0|e- (836). 

ad-lici6, lure ad-licere ad-lexi 

in-licid, zxveigle in-licere in-lexi in-lectus 

pel-licid, /ead astray pel-licere pel-lexi pel-lectus 

-spici6, sy -spicere -spéxi -spectus 


Forms of the simple verb are old andrare: as, specitur, spicit, spece (Plaut.), 
specimus (Varr.), spiciunt (Cato), spéxit (Naev., Enn.). 

957- (1 4.) The following verbs in -ere have the perfect stem in -s- 
(867), and the perfect participle, when used, in -sus (912): 


958. (a.) With the present stem in -Ole. (829). 
cédd, move along cédere cessi cessus 
claud6, shut claudere clausi clausus 


Sometimes clidd, cliidere, cliisi, clisus. Compounds have 0 for au 
throughout. 


‘di-vid6, separate di-videre di-visi di-visus 

figd, pin figere fixi fixus, twice fictus 

flud, fow fluere flixi — fluxus adjective 

laed6, hurt laedere laesi laesus 
Compounds have i for ae throughout: as, in-lid6, in-lidere, &c. 

1ud6, slay liidere list lisus 

mittd, send mittere misi missus 

merg6, dip, duck mergere mersi mersus 

plaudé, clap plaudere plausi plausus 


Also ap-plaudé, ap-plaudere, &c. Other compounds have usually 5 for au 
throughout: as, ex-pl6d6, &c.; but ex-plaud6 (Lucr.). 


premo, squeeze premere pressi pressus 
Compounds have i for e in the present system: as, com-prim6, &c. 
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The Verb: List of Verbs. [959-964. 


rad6, scrape radere rasi rasus 
rod6, gnaw rodere rosi rosus 
sparg6, scatter spargere sparsi sparsus 
Compounds usually have e for a throughout: as, c6n-sperg6, &c. 
truds, shove triidere triisi triisus 
vad6, vo vadere -vasi -vasus 
g5g. (d.) With the present stem in -scole- (834). 
algésco, get cold algéscere alsi 
ardésco, flame out ardéscere arsi (ex-ars1) —— 
licéscé, grow light liicéscere -lixi a 
Sometimes in the present system liicisc6, llciscere, &c. 
frigéscé, grow cold frigéscere -frixi ——— 
Vivésco, get alive vivéscere (re-v1xi) oe 


In composition, also re-vivisc6, re-viviscere. 


960. (c.) With the present stem in -tole- (835). 


flectd, turn flectere flexi flexus 
nect6, Jind together nectere nexi, nexui nexus 
Perfect system rare: nexit (Lucil., Acc.); nexuit, ad-nexuerant (Sall.). 
pects, coms pectere pexi once pexus 
961. (d.) With the present stem in -i0le- (836). 
quatio, shake quatere -cussi quassus 


Compounds drop the a (111, a): as, in-cutid, in-cutere, in-cussi, in- 
cussus. 


PERFECT STEM IN -V-. 


962. (24.) The following verbs in -ere have the perfect stem in -v-, 
preceded by a long vowel of the root (869), and the perfect participle, 
when used, in -tus: 

963. (a.) With the present stem in -0]e- (829). 
terd, rub terere trivi tritus 
Perfect infinitive once in pentameter verse (823) at-teruisse (Tib.). 


964. (4.) With the present stem in -n®je- (833). 


cerns, sift, separate, see cernere crévi, decided —_certus, -crétus 
lind, desmear linere lévi, rarely livi litus 

In the present system some forms in -ire are used by late writers. 
sind, /eave, let sinere Sivil situs 


_ Perfect system forms of sind and dé-sinG in -v- are: sivi (Plaut., Ter., Cic.); 
dé-sivit (Sen.), sivistis (Cic.), once each; Siveris (Plaut., Cato), dé-siverit 
(Cato, Gell.), siverint (Plaut., Curt.), sivisset (Cic., Liv.). Much oftener without 
-v-: as, d€-sii (Sen.), sisti (Plaut., Cic.); dé-sisti often, siit once (Ter.), dé- 
Slit (Varr., Sen., &c.), dé-sit (Mart., &c.), dé-siimus (Lent.), dé-simus (893), 
sistis; dé-siérunt (Cic., Liv.); dé-sierat, dé-sierit (Cic.); d@-sissem, &c, 
sisset, sissent, dé-sisse. For siris, &c., see 893; for p6nd, ‘972. 
sperno, spurn spernere Sprévi sprétus 
sternd, strew sternere stravi stratus 
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965-970. | Words: Lnftection. 


965. (c.) With the present stem in -sc0le- (834). 
crésco, grow créscere crévi crétus 
ndsco, get to know ndscere novi nodtus adjective 
Compounds: 1-gn6sco, 1-gnG6vi, i-gnotum ; a-gndsco, a-gno6vi, 4-gni- 
tus; cO-gndsc6, c6-gn6vi, c6-gnitus; di-ndsc6, di-n6vi, rarely ci- 
gnosco, di-gnovi, ; inter-ndsco, inter-ndovi, - Old passive 
infinitive GNOSCIER (inscr. 186 B. C.). 
pasco, feed pascere pavi pastus 
S8C1SCO, exact sciscere SClV1 scitus 


966. (24.) The following verbs in -ere have the perfect stem in -v-, 
preceded by the long vowel of a presumed denominative stem (870), 
and the perfect participle, when used, in -tus : 


967. (2.) With the present stem in -°le. (829). 
pets, ain at petere petivi petitus 

In the perfect, sometimes petii (Cic., Ov., Liv., Val. Fl., Plin. £/.), PETIEI 
(inscr.), peti late (Sen., Stat.); petiit (Cic., Hor., Tac., Suet.), petit (Verg, Ov., 
Phaedr., Sen., Luc., Suet.), petiisse (Verg., Hor., Ov., Val. Fl., Stat.). . 
quaero, inguire quaerere quaesivi quaesitus 

Compounds sometimes retain ae in old Latin, but usually have 1 for ae through- 
out: as, con-quir6, con-quirere, &c. 


968. (4.) With the present stem in -scO!e. (834). 


ab-olésco, vanish away ab-oléscere ab-olévi 

ad-oléscoé, grow up ad-oléscere ad-olévi ad-ultus 
con-cupisco, fanker forcon-cupiscere con-cupivi con-cupitus 
-dormisc6, /a// asleep -dormiscere -dormivi 

ex-olésco, grow out ex-oléscere ex-olévi ex-olétus 
in-veterasco, get set in-veterascere in-veteravi 

obs-oléscé, get worn out obs-oléscere obs-olévi obs-olétus adj. 
quiéscd, get stil] quiéscere quiévi quiétus adjective 
re-Sipisc6, come to re-sipiscere re-sipivi 

SUuESCO, get used suéscere Suévi suétus |. 


vesperascit, gets dusk vesperascere vesperavit 
969. (c.) With the present stem in -i0Je. (836). 


cupio, want cupere cupivi cupitus 
Once with a form in -ire (791), Cupiret (Lua.). 
sapio, have a smack sapere sapivi =—— 


Compounds have i for a: as, re-sipid, &c. 
970. (d.) With the present stem in -ss°le- (375). 


ar-césso, send for ar-céssere ar-céssivi ar-céssitus 
Sometimes ac-cers6, &c.; infinitive rarely ar-céssiri or ac-cersiri. 

capésso, wrdertake capéssere Ccapéssivi 

facéss6, do, make of facéssere facéssivi facéssitus 
Perfect system rare: facéssieris or facésseris (Cic.), facéssisset (Tac.). 

in-césso, attack in-céssere in-céssivi 

lacéss6, provoke lacéssere lacéssivi lacéssitus 
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The Verb: List of Verbs. [971-975. 


PERFECT STEM IN -U-. 


971. (3.) The following verbs in -ere have the perfect stem in 
-u- (873), and the perfect participle, when used, in -tus; in some 
participles -tus is preceded by a short i, thus, -itus (gI0) : 


972. (2) With the present stem in -9|/e- (829). 


ald, bring up alere alui altus, rarely alitus 
cola, “//, stay round, -ourt colere colui cultus 
con-cin6, chime with con-cinere con-cinul 

A compound of can6 (924, 823). See also oc-cinG and prae-cin6. 
con-suld, consult con-sulere con-sului con-sultus 
deps6, knead depsere depsui depstus 
frem6, growl fremere fremui 
gem, groan gemere gemul 
mold, grind molere molul molitus 
oc-cin6, sing ominously oc-cinere oc-cinui 

Once with reduplication, oc-cecinerit (Liv.). 
oc-culo, hide oc-culere oc-cului oc-cultus 
piso, pinso, bray pisere, pinsere pinsul, pisivi pistus 


Once (818, 847) pinsibart (Enn.). Perfect once pinsui (Pomp.), once (823, 893) 
pisiérunt (Varr.). Perfect participle often pinsitus (Col.), once pinsus (Vitr.). 
' pons, place ponere po-sul po-situs 

A compound of po= and sinG (964). Perfect in old Latin po-sivi (893); 
po-sti is first used by Ennius (875). Perfect participle in verse sometimes, po-= 
stus, -po-stus ; inf. inposisse (Plaut.). 


prae-cino, play before prae-cinere prae-cinui 

sero, string serere -serul sertus 
stert6, sore stertere (dé-stertul) 

Strepo, makea racket strepere strepui 

texd, weave texere texul textus 
trem6, guake tremere tremul - 
vom, throw up vomere vomul 


973. (4.) With reduplication and -°le- in the present stem (829). 
gigno, deget gignere genul ; genitus 
Present sometimes also without reduplication, genit, &c. (Varr., Lucr.). 
974. (c.) With the present stem in a nasalized root followed by -9]e- (831). 


ac-cumb6, “ie by ac-cumbere ac-cubui ac-cubitus 


So also in-cumb6; dis-cumb6 has dis-cubui, dis-cubitum. Com- 
pounds with dé, ob, pro, re-, and sub, have -cubui, 


975. (d.) With the present stem in -i0|e- (836). 
E-licid, coax out é-licere é-licuil é-licitus 
rapio, seize rapere rapui raptus 
Compounds have i for a in the present and perfect systems, and e in the perfect 
participle: as, €-ripi6, €-ripere, €-ripui, €-reptus. Old Latin has u in dé- 
rupier and in sub-rupi6, sub-rupere, sub-rupui, sub-ruptus; shortened 
forms are: Surpuit, surpuerit (Plaut.), surpit (Plaut. prol.), surpere (Lucr.), 
surpite, curpuerat (Hor.). For sub-repsit (Plaut.), see 887. 


“OT 


976.] Words: Inflection. 


976. (c.) With the present stem in -sco|e- (835); for com-péscui, see 855 


acéSco, vet sour acéscere -acuil —- = 
alésco, grow up aléscere (co-alut) (co-alitus) 
arésco, dry up aréscere -arul 

calésco, get warm caléscere -calui ——- 
candeésco, get white candéscere -candui 

Canésco, get grey canéscere canui _—— 
clarésco, get bright claréscere clarui 

com-pesco, check com-pescere com-pescui 


con-ticésc6, get all stil] con-ticéscere con-ticul 
Also in the present system, con-ticisc6, con-ticiscere, &c. 


crébrésco, get common crébréscere -crébrui —_— 
criidésco, wax bad cridéscere (re-crtidul) — 
-dolésco, get pained  -doléscere -dolui 

dirésco, get hard dur€scere dtirui 

€-vilésco, get cheap é-viléscere é-vilui 

fervésco, doil up fervéscere -ferbui, -fervi 
florésco, Jlossom out fl6réscere -fl6rul ———— 
horrésco, dristleup horréscere -horrui —— 
languésco, gct weak languéscere langui —_— 
latésco6, hide away latéscere -litul 

liquésco, mel¢ liquéscere (dé-licul) —— 
madésco, get moist madéscere madui —— 
Marcésco, fine away marcéscere (€-marcul) —_——— 
maturésco, ripen maturéscere mattrui 

nigrésco, get dlace- nigréscere nigrui _—_— 
notésco, set known notéscere notui __ 


ob-mutésco, get std] ob-miitéscere ob-mitui 
ob-surdésco, get deaf ob-surdéscere ob-surdui 
oc-calléscé, get hard oc-calléscere oc-callui 


palléscs, grow pale palléscere pallui —- 
putéscd, get soaked plitéscere putui ——— 
rigEsco, stiffen up rigéscere rigui —— 
rubéscd, redden rubéscere rubui — 
sanésco, get well sanéscere -sanul — 
senésco, srow old senéscere -senul —— 
stupésco, get dazed stupéscere (ob-stupul) 

Also op-stip€sc6 or ob-stipésc6, op-stipui or ob-stipui. 
tabésc6, wasteaway tabéscere tabui 
tepésco, vet /ukewarm tepéscere tepul _—_— 
-tim€sco, get scared  -timéscere -timui —_—_— 
torpésco, get numb torpéscere torpul —_— 
tremésco, guake treméscere (con-tremul) 

Also in the present system, con-tremisc6, con-tremiscere, &c. 
tum€scé, swell up tumé€scere -tumui 
valésco, get strong valéscere -valui —_—- 
Vaneésco, wane vanéscere (€-vanui) — 
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The Verb: List of Verbs.  [977-986. 


DEPONENTS IN -i. 


977. (1.) The following deponents in -i have the perfect participle 
in -tus, except morior, which has -tuus: 


978. (a). With the present stem in -9|e- (329). 


fruor, exjoy frul friictus 
loquor, sfeak loqui loctitus 
queror, complain queri questus 
sequor, follow sequl secttus 
979. (4.) With the present stem in a nasalized root followed by -o]e- (831). 
fungor, get quit fungi fiinctus 
g80. (c.) With the present stem in -scle- (834). 
apiscor, Jay hold of apisci aptus 
Compounds have i and e for a: as, ad-ipiscor, ad-ipisci, ad-eptus. 
com-miniscor, devise com-minisci com-mentus 
ex-pergiscor, stretch myself,wake ex-pergisci ex-per-réctus 
Perfect participle rarely ex-pergitus (Lucil., Lucr.). : 
nanciscor, get nancisci nactus, nanctus 
nascor, am born nasci natus 
ob-liviscor, forget ob-livisci ob-litus 
paciscor, dargain pacisci pactus 
Compounds: dé-peciscor, dé-pecisci, dé-pectus; com-pectus. 
pro-ficiscor, start on pro-ficisci pro-fectus 
ulciscor, avenge ulcisci ultus 
981. (d.) With the present stem in -ioje- (836). 
morior, die mori mortuus 
orior, rise oriri ortus 
potior, master potiri potitus 


For forms in -iri of these three verbs, see 791. For potiri, twice poti (Enn., Pac.). 
982. (2.) The following deponents in -i have the perfect participle 

in -sus (912): 
983. (2.) With the present stem in -°Je. (829). 


labor, tumble down labi lapsus 

nitor, rest on niti nisus, nixus 

itor, use iti iisus 
984. (4.) With the present stem in -scle. (834). 

dé-fetiscor, get tired out dé-fetisci dé-fessus 
985. (c.) With the present stem in -tole- (835). 

am-plector, hug round am-plecti am-plexus 

com-plector, hug up com-plecti com-plexus 
986. (d.) With the present stem in -i9|e. (836). 

gradior, step gradi _ gressus 

patior, suffer pati passus 


Compounds of these two verbs have e for a: as, ad-gredior, per-petior, 
per-pessus; for forms of -gredior in -iri, see 791. 
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987-992. | Words: Inflection. 


II. DENOMINATIVE VERBS. 


987. Most verbs in -are, -Ere, and -ire (or in -@ri, -Eri, and 
-iri), are denominatives. 


988. Some primitives from vowel roots have the form of denomi- 
natives in the present system, or throughout; and some verbs with 
a denominative present system have the perfect and perfect participle 
formed directly from a root. 


(1.) VERBS IN -Gre. : 
(A.) PERFECT STEM WITHOUT A SUFFIX. 


989. (1.) The following verb in -are has a reduplicated perfect 
stem (859): . 
std, stand stare steti 


For -stiti, see 860. The compound prae-st6 has rarely the perfect participle 
prae-status (Brut., Plin.), and prae-stitus (Liv.). 


990. (2.) The following verbs in -are have a perfect stem consist- 
ing of a root which ends in -v- and has a long vowel (864), and the 
perfect participle in -tus: 
iuv6, help iuvdre itvi iiitus once 

In the perfect system, iuverint, adiuver6, and adiuverit occur once each in 
Catull., Enn., Plaut., and Ter; see 891. Perfect participle usual only in the com- 
pound ad-iltus. 
lav6, bathe lavare lavi lautus 

Forms in -ere are very common in the present tense (820): lavis (Plaut., Hery 
lavit (Plaut., Lucr., Catull., Verg., Hor.), lavimus (Hor.), lavitur (Val. Fl.), 
lavitS (Cato), lavere often, lavi (Pomp.). Perfect participle often l6tus in 
writers of the empire; supine, lautum, lavatum. 


(B.) PERFECT STEM IN -v- OR -u-. 
PERFECT STEM IN -V-. 


ggI. (12.) Two verbs in -are have the perfect stem in -v- (869), 
and the perfect participle, when used, in -tus, both preceded by a long 
-a- of the root: 
fld, dlow flare flavi flatus 
no, swim nare navi 

992. (14.) Most verbs in -Are have the perfect stem in -v- 
(869), and the perfect participle in -tus, both preceded by a 
form.of the present stem in long -a-: as, 


laud6, sraise laudare laudavi laudatus 
liberd, free liberdre — liberavi liberatus 
nomino, zame nominare nominavi nominatus 
Spéro, Lope spérare spéravi spératus 
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993-994. | The Verb: List of Verbs. 


PERFECT STEM IN -Ue. 


993. (2.) The following verbs in -are have the perfect stem in -u 
(874), and the perfect participle, when used, in -tus; in some parti- 
ciples, -tus is preceded by a short i, thus, -itus (gI0): 
crepo, rattle crepare crepul (in-crepitus) 

Forms of the perfect,system in -v- (823) are: in-crepavit (Plaut.), dis- 
crepavit (Varr.), in-creparit (Suet.). 
cubd, “e cubare cubul 

Forms of the perfect system in -v- (823) are: ex-cubaverant (Caes.), cu- 
baris (Prop.), in-cubavére (Plin.), cubasse (Quintil.). Compound perfect 
participle in-cubitus (Plin.). 
dom6, ‘ame domare domui domitus 
@-neco, murder é-necare é-necui €-nectus 

The simple verb has necavi, necatus; twice necuit (Enn., Phaedr.). €- 
neco sometimes has i for e in the present and perfect system; once (823) €-nicavit, 
and once (887) €-nicass6 (Plaut.); perfect participle also €~necatus (Plin.). 
fricd, rub dowi fricare fricui frictus 

Perfect participle also fricatus (Vitr.), cOn-fricatus (Varr., Plin.), dé-fricatus 
(Catull., Col., Plin.), in-fricatus (Col., Plin.), per-fricatus (Vitr., Plin.). 
mic6, guiver micdare micui 

So the compounds; except di-micé, di-micavi, di-micatum ; twice in pen- 
tameter verse (823) di-micuisse (Ov.). 

-plic6, fold -plicdre -plicui -plicitus 

A few forms of the present system of the simple verb occur. In the perfect and 
perfect participle usually -plicavi, -plicatus ; but sometimes ap-plicui (Cic. once, 
Tib., Ov., Liv., Sen., &c.); com-plicui (Sen.), ex-plicui (Verg., Hor., Liv., Sen, 
&c.), im-plicul (Verg., Tib., Ov., Sen., &c.); ap-plicitus (Col., Quintil., Plin. 
Ep.), ex-plicitus (Caes., Sen., Plin. &4.), im-plicitus (Plaut., Cic., Liv.); once 
re-plictus (Stat.). 


seco, cut secare secui sectus 
The compound with ex sometimes has i for e; once (823) exicaveris (Cato). 
sono, sound sonare sonui 


Also (820) sonit, Sonunt (Enn., Acc.), sonere (Acc., Lucr.); re-sonunt 
(Enn.). Perfect ($23) re-sonarint (Hor.), re-sonavit (Man.), sonatirus (Hor.} 


ton6, thunder tonadre tonul (at-tonitus) 
Once (820) tonimus (Varr.). Perfect participle once in-tonatus (Hor.). 
vets, forbid vetdre vetui vetitus 


In old Latin, vot6, &c. (143). Perfect once (823) vetavit (Pers.). 


DEPONENTS IN -2ri. 


994. There are many deponents in -ari, with the perfect participle 
in -atus: as, 
hortor, exhort hortari hortatus 

For the primitive fari, sJeak, and compounds, see the dictionary. 
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995-999. | Words: Lnflection. 


(2.) VERBS IN -ére. 
(A.) PERFECT STEM WITHOUT A SUFFIX. 


995. (1.) The following verbs in -ére have a reduplicated perfect 
stem (859), and the perfect participle, when used, in -sus (912): 


morded, dite mordére momordi morsus 
The compound prae-morde@G has once (823) prae-morsisset (Plaut.). 
pended, am hung pendére pependi 
The compound pr6-pende6G has the perfect participle pro6-pénsus. 
sponded, covenant spondére spopondi sponsus 
For dé-spondi and re-spondi, see 860; rarely d€-spopondi ( Plaut.), 
tonded, shear tondére -totondi, -tondi ténsus 


For dé-tondunt (Varr.),see 821. Perfect only in the compounds at-tondi and 
dé-tondi (860); once dé-totonderat (Varr.), and perhaps dé-totondit (Enn.). 


996. (2a.) The following verbs in -ére have a perfect stem con- 
sisting of a root which ends in -v- and has a long vowel (864), and 
the perfect participle, when used, in -tus: 


caved, look out cavére cavi cautus 

faved, am friendly favére favi 

foved, warm, cherish fovére fovi fotus 

moved, move movére movi motus 
For short forms in the perfect system, particularly in compounds, see 891. 

voveo, vow vovére v6vi votus 


997. (24.) Three verbs in -ére have a perfect stem consisting of a 
consonant root with a long vowel (864), and the perfect participle in 
-8us (QI2): 
seded, sit sedére sédi -sessus 


Real compounds have i for e in the present system: as, ob-sided, &c. Com- 
pounds with dis-, prae, and re- have no perfect participle. 


stride6, grate stridére stridi 
Often with a present system in -ere (821). 
vided, see vidére vidi visus 


998. (3.) The following verbs in -ére have a perfect stem ending 
in two consonants (866), and the perfect participle, when used, in 
-sus (QI2): 


ferved, doil fervére fervi, ferbui 
Sometimes with forms in -ere (821) in verse. The perfect system is rare. 
pranded, /unch prandére prandi pransus 


(B.) PERFECT STEM IN -s-, OR IN -v- OR: -us. 


PERFECT STEM IN -=S-. 


999. (1a.) The following verbs in -6re have the perfect stem in 
~s- (868), and the perfect participle, when used, in -tus: 
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augeo, increase augére auxl auctus 
in-dulge6, amkind in-dulgére in-dulsi 

liices, Jeam li.cére luxi ——— 

luigeo, mourn lugére luxi 

torques, fwist torquére torsi tortus 


1000. (14.) The following verbs in -ére have the perfect stem in 
-8- (868), and the perfect participle, when used, in -sus (912): 


alged, feel cold algére alsi 
arde6, d/aze ardére arsi —. 
CO-niveb, wink and blinkcO-nivére c6-nixi, c6-nivi 


The perfects c6-nixi (Turp.), c6-nivi (Crass.), occur once each. 
fulges, flash fulgére fulsi 


Forms of the present in -ere (821) occur in verse: fulgit (Pomp., Lucil., 
Lucr.), fulgere (Pac., Acc., Lucil., Lucr., Verg.); ef-fulgere (Verg., Claud.). 


haere, stick haerére haesi 
iubed, order iubére iussi iussus 
In old Latin, 1ovBEo, after 10vs1 (IvSI); later iussi, iussus, after iubed. 
manned, stay man€re mansi mansum 
mulced, stroke mulcére mulsi mulsus adjective 
Perfect participle per-mulsus rare (Cornif., Varr.). 
mulged, milk mulgére mulsi mulsus once 
ride6, /augh ridére risi .-risus 
suaded, advise suadére suasi suasus 
terged, wife tergere tersi tersus 


For forms in -ere in the present, as tergit, &c. (Varr., Prop., Stat., Col.), 
see $21. 


turged, am swelling turgére tursi once —=— 
Of the perfect system, turserat (Enn.). 
urged, push urgére ursi — 


PERFECT STEM IN -v- OR -us. 


PERFECT STEM IN -V=. 


IOO1. (1a.) The following verbs in -ére have the perfect stem in 
-v- (869), and the perfect participle in -tus, both preceded by a long 
-6- of the root: 


dé-le6, wipe out dé-lére dé-lévi dé-létus 
fled, weep flére flévi flétus 
neo, sfin nére névi 


For neunt (Tib.), see 837. 
-pled, 7/7 -plére -plévi 
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1002-1005. | Words: Lnflectton. 


1002. (14.) The following verb in -ére has the perfect stem in -v- 
(869), preceded by long -i-, and the perfect participle in -tus, preceded 
by short -i- of the root: 
cied, set a going ciére Civi citus 


Somewhat defective; also with a form in -ire (821). For the perfect participle 
of compounds, see 919. 


1003. (1¢.) The following verb in -ére has the perfect stem in -v- 
(869), and the perfect participle in -itus (gI0) : 
ab-oleé, destroy ab-olére ab-olévi ab-olitus 


PERFECT STEM IN <-U-. 


1004. (2a.) Most verbs in -é€re have the perfect stem in -u- 
(874), and the perfect participle, when used, in -tus, which is 
usually preceded by a short 1 (g10): as, 


doced, teach docére docui doctus 
habed, ave habére habui habitus 


So also post-habe6; other compounds have i for a: as, pro-hibe6, pro- 
ibére, pro-hibui, pro-hibitus; twice contracted, probet, prébeat (Lucr.). 
C mpounds with dé and prae are regularly contracted, d€be6, praebed, &c.: but 
iv Plautus once de-hibuisti, and regularly prae-hibed, &c., throughout. 


mered, carn merére merui meritus 
Often deponent (800): mereor, meréri, meritus. 
misced, mix miscére miscul mixtus, mistus 


The present stem is an extension of the suffix -scle. (834); -sc- of the present 
runs over into the perfect. 


moned, advise monére monui monitus 
placed, am pleasing placére placui placitus 


So the compounds com-placeé and per-place6; dis-pliced has i for a 
throughout. 


taced, old my tongue tacére tacui tacitus adjective 
The compound re-ticeG has i for a and no perfect participle. 


tened, hold tenére tenui -tentus 


Compounds have i for e in the present and perfect: as, dé-tined, dé-tinul, 
dé-tentus. 


terres, scare terrére terrui territus 
torred, roast torrére torrul tostus 

1005 (24.) The following verb in -ére has the perfect stem in -u- 
(874), and the perfect participle in -sus (912) : 


cénsed, count. rate cénsére cénsui cénsus 
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1006. (3.) The following verbs in -ére have the perfect stem 
in -u- (874), and no perfect participle (907): 


arceo, check arcére  =—.—~—_ arcui 


The compounds co-erce6 and ex-erce6 have e for a, and perfect participles 
co-ercitus and ex-ercitus. 


cale6, am warm calére calul —_——_. 
canded, glow white candére candui —_——— 
cared, have not carére carul ——. 
doles, ache dolére ‘ dolui —— 
egeo, xeed egére egui 

The compound ind-iges, ind-igére, ind-igul, , has i for e. 
é-mines, stick out é-minére é-minui 
flored, d/oom florére flo6rui —— 
horred, bristle up horrére horrui —— 
iaced, ie iacére iacul — 
lated, le hid latére latui ——— 
lice6, am rated licére licul oo 
lique6, am melted liquére licui —— 
mades6, am soaked madére madui ee 
nited, shine nitére nitul —- 
noceo, am hurtful nocére '  nocui —_——. 
oled, saell olére olui — 

For forms in -ere in the present system, see 821. 
palled, look pale pallére pallui oe 
pared, wait on,amobedient parére parui ——— 
pated, an open patére patul —- 
riged, am stiff rigére rigui —— 
sile6, an silent silére silul —_- 
sorbed, suck up sorbére sorbui 


The perfect system of the simple verb is rare: sorbuit, sorbuerint (Plin.); also 
(823) sorpsit (Val. Max.); ab-sorbe6 and ex-sorbed have -sorbui; but ab- 
sorpsi (lin., Luc., Macr.), ex-sorpsi (Sen.). 


studeod, am eager studére studul a 
stupeo, am dazed stup€ére stupul —— 
timed, fear - timére timui a 
vale6, am strong valére valul a 
viged, feel strong vigére vigui 


1007. For aude6, gauded, and sole6, see 801 ; for lubet or libet, licet, 
miseret, oportet, paenitet, piget, pudet, taedet, see 815 and 816. 


DEPONENTS IN -éri. 


1008. (1a.) The following deponent in -éri has the perfect parti- 
ciple in -tus: 
reor, reckon, think réri ratus 
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100g. (14.) The following deponents in -éri have the perfect 
participle in -tus, which is preceded by a short i (g!0): 
liceor, did licéri licitus 
miscicor, pity miseréri miseritus 


_ Perfect participle also misertus (Val. Max., Sen., Curt.). Active forms are: 
miseréte, miserérent (Enn.), misereas (Ter.), miseret (Lucr.), miserent 
(Val. F].). Passive forms are sometimes used impersonally (724): as, miserétur, &c. 


tueor, ook to, protect tuéri tuitus late 


Forms in -i also occur in verse (821). As perfect participle, generally titatus. 
vereor, am awed at veréri veritus 


IOIO. (2.) One deponent in -éri has the perfect participle in -sus 
(912): 
fateor, confess fatéri fassus 
Compounds have i and e for a: as, cOn-fiteor, cén-fessus. 


(3-) VERBS IN .ire. 
(A.) PERFECT STEM WITHOUT A SUFFIX. 

IOII. (1a.) The following verb in -ire has a reduplicated perfect 
stem (861), and the perfect participle in -tus: 
re-peri6, find re-perire re-pperi re-pertus 

1012. (14.) The following verb in -ire has no reduplication in the 
perfect stem, and the perfect participle in -tus: 
com-peri6, fzd out com-perire com-peri com-pertus 

As deponent: com-periar (Ter.), com-perior (Sall., Tac.). 


1013. (2.) The following verb in -ire has a perfect stem con- 
sisting of a consonant root with a long vowel (862), and the perfect 
participle in -tus : 
venid, come venire véni ventum, -ventus 

For €-venunt, €-venat, €-venant, ad-venat, per-venat, see 822. 


(B.) PERFECT STEM IN -s-, OR IN -v- OR ue. 


PERFECT STEM IN -S-. 


1014. (1.) The following verbs in -ire have the perfect stem in -s- 
(868), and the perfect participle in -tus: 


farcid, stuf farcire farsi fartus 
Compounds have usually e for a throughout. 

fulcid, Arop fulcire fulsi fultus 

hauri6, drain haurire hausi haustus 


A perfect subjunctive haurierint is quoted from Varro (823). 
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saepio, hedge in saepire saepsi saeptus 
sancid, hallow sancire sanxi sanctus adjective 


Perfect participle rarely sancitus (Lucr., Liv.), A pluperfect sancierat is 
quoted from Pomponius Secundus (823). 


sarcis, fatch sarcire sarsi sartus 
vincid, dind vincire vinxi vinctus 


1015. (2.) The following verb in -ire has the perfect stem in -s- 
(868), and the perfect participle in -sus (912): 


sentid, feel sentire sénsi sénsus 
The compound with ad is generally deponent (800). 


PERFECT STEM IN -V-. 


1016. (1a.) The following verb in -ire has the perfect stem in -v- 


(869), and the perfect participle in -tus, both preceded by a long i of 
the root: 


scl6, Anow scire SCivi scitus 


1017. (14.) The following verb in -ire has the perfect stem in -v- 
(869), and the perfect participle in -tus : 


sepelid, dury sepelire sepelivi sepultus 


1018. (1¢.) Most verbs in -ire have the perfect stem in -v- 
(869), and the perfect participle in -tus, both preceded by a 
form of the present stem in long -I-: as, 


‘audi6, sear audire audivi auditus 


PERFECT STEM IN -U-. 


I0IQ. (2.) The following verbs in -ire have the perfect stem in 
-u- (874), and the perfect participle, when used, in -tus: 


am-icid, don am-icire am-icui am-ictus 
Perfect rare: once am-icul (Brut.), once am-ixi (Varr.). 

ap-eri6, ofen ap-erire ap-eruli ap-ertus 

op-erid, cover over op-erire op-erul op-ertus 

sali6, leap salire salui 


Compounds have i for a throughout: as, in-sili6. A perfect system in -v< 
(823, 893), as ex-silivi, occurs in late writers (Col., Sen., Plin., &c.). 


DEPONENTS IN -iri. 
1020. (1a.) The following deponents in -iri have the perfect par- 
ticiple in -tus: 
ex-perior, try ex-periri ex-pertus 
op-perior, wait for op-periri Op-pertus 
Perfect participle once op-peritus (Plaut.). 
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1021. (14.) The following deponents in -iri have the perfect par- 
ticiple in -Itas: 


blandior, am agreeable blandiri blanditus 
largior, shower largiri largitus 
mentior, ¢ed/ lies mentiri mentitus 
mOlior, work hard moliri mdlitus 
partior, share partiri partitus 
sortior, draw lots sortiri sortitus 


1022. (2.) The following deponents in -iri have the perfect par- 
ticiple in -sus (912): 
métior, measure métiri ménsus 
Ordior, Jegin ordiri orsus 


PART SECOND * SENTENCES 


THE SIMPLE SENTENCE AND ITS PARTS. 


1023. A SENTENCE is a thought expressed by means of a 
verb. The Supjecr is that which is spoken of. The PReEpIcatTr 
is that which is said of the subject. 


1024. A SimpLE SENTENCE 1s one which has 
only one subject and one predicate. 


Thus, Rhodanus fluit, the Rhone flows, is a simple sentence: the subject 
is Rhodanus and the predicate is fluit. 


1025. The sentence may be declarative, stating a fact, exclamatory, crying 


out about something, éerrogative, asking a question, or zmferatve, giving a 
command. 


THE SUBJECT. 


1026. The subject is a substantive, or any word or words 
having the value of a substantive. 


1027. The subject of a verb is in the nominative 
case, 


1028. The subject may be expressed, or may be merely indicated 
by the person ending. : 


1029. (1.) With the first or the second person, the subject is expressed 
by a personal pronoun (ego ti, nds vos) only when somewhat emphatic, or 
in an indignant question. Otherwise the verb of the first or second person 
is not attended by a personal pronoun: as, eram, / was, eras, thou wert. 


1030. The subject is regularly omitted when it is general and indefinite, in the 
first person plural; as, intellegimus, we wxderstand; and second person singular, 
as: putarés, you, or anybody would have thought. 


1931. The subject of the first or second person is sometimes a substantive, con- 
trary to the English idiom: as, Hannibal peté pacem, / Hannibal am suing for 
peace. pars spectatdrum sclis, @ part of you spectators knows. exoriare ali- 
quis nostris ex ossibus ultor, from out our bones mayst some avenger Spring. 
trecenti conitiravimus, ¢hree hundred of us have sworn an oath together. 
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1032. (2.) With the third person the subject is regularly expressed, 
unless the general ‘he she it,’ or ‘they’ implied in the person ending is 
definite enough. 

1033. The third person plural often refers to people in general, particularly of 
verbs meaning say, name or call, think, and, with volg6 added, of other verbs also: 
as, ferunt, they say, people say, or the world says. ‘The singular verb inquit, is 
rarely used in the sense ot says somebody, it will be said, or quotha, 

1034. Some verbs have no subject at all in the third person singular; 
these are called /mfersonal. Such are: a few verbs expressing ‘ operations 
of nature,’ five verbs of ‘mental distress,’ and any verb used to denote 
merely the occurrence of action, without reference to any doer: as, 

(a.) licet, ¢ zs Light, licéscit, i is getting light; pluit, zt rains, fulget, 
tt lightens, tonat, it thunders. (6.) miseret, zt moves to pity, paenitet, it re- 
pents, piget, 7 grieves, pudet, zt puts to shame, taedet, zt bores. (c.) bene 
erat, zf went well; pugnatur, there is fighting, pugnatum est, there was 
fighting. See also 816. 


THE PREDICATE. 


1035. The predicate is either a verb alone, or a verb of indeter- 
minate meaning with a predicate nominative added to complete the 
sense. 

Verbs of indeterminate meaning are such as mean am (something), become, 
remain, seem, am thought, am called or named, am chosen. 

1036. The verb is sometimes omitted, when it is easily understood. So 
particularly such everyday verbs as mean am, do, say, come, and go, in proverbs 
and maxims, in short questions, and in emphatic or lively assertion or de- 
scription: as, 

quot hominés, tot sententiae, sc. sunt, as many men, so many minds. 
omnia praeclara rara, sc. sunt, a// that’s very fair is rare. mortuus Ci- 
mis, sc. est, Ze died at Cumae. bene mihi, sc. sit, de it well with me, i.e. a 
health tome. haec hactenus, sc. dicam, ¢hus much only, or no more of this. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 


1037. The parts of the simple sentence may be enlarged by addi- 
tions. The commonest enlargements of the subject and of the predi- 
cate are the following. : 


1038. I. The subject may be enlarged by the addition of 
attributes, appositives, or objects. 

1039. (1.) An ATTRIBUTE is an essential addition to a substan- 
tive, uniting with it as one idea. The attribute may be: 


1040. (a.) Genitive of a substantive of different meaning, denoting the 
agent, possessor, or the like: as, metus hostium, /ear of the enemy, i.e. 
which they feel. hostium castra, camp of the enemy. 


1041. (4.) Genitive or ablative of a substantive with an adjective in 
agreement: as, puer sédecim annoérum, a doy of sixteen years ; bovés mira 
specié, dine of wondrous beauty. 
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1042. (c.) A noun in the same case, either an adjective or participle, or 
else a substantive used adjectively: as, pugna Cannénsis, the battle of 
Caunnae; civitatés victae, the conquered communities; victor R6mulus 
réx, victorious king Romulus. 


1043. (d.) A substantive in the accusative or ablative with a preposition: 
as, pugna ad Cannas, the battle near Cannae. vir sine meti, @ man without 
fear (1427). 

1044. An attribute is rarely attached immediately to a proper name: as, fortem 
Gyan, Gyas the brave. Q. Liicanius, eiusdem Grdinis, Lucanius, of the same 
rank, \tis much oftener attached toa general word in apposition with the proper 
name: as, vir clarissimus, M. Crassus, the illustrious Crassus. 


1045. (2.) An APPOSITIVE is a separate substantive added as an 
explanation to another substantive, and in the same case, but not like 
the attribute uniting with it as one idea: as, 

avitum malum, régni cupido, ¢he ancestral curse, ambition for a crown. 
Hamilcar, Mars alter, Hamilcar, a second Mars. Cornélia, mater Grac- 
chérum, Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi. Teutomatus, Ollivicdnis filius, 
réx Nitiobrogum, 7Zeztomatus, the son of Ollivico, the king of the Nitiobroges. 


1046. (3.) The Osject of a substantive is another substantive 
of different meaning in the genitive, denoting that on which action is 
exerted: as, 


metus hostium, fear of the enemy, i.e. which is felt towards them. vén- 
ditis bonérum, sale of the goods. 


1047. A substantive in any case may be modified like the subject. 


1048. II. The predicate may be enlarged by the addition of 
accusatives, datives, predicate nouns, or adverbial adjuncts. 


1049. (1.) The ACCUSATIVE denotes the object of the verb; also 
extent, duration, and aim of motion. See 1124. 


1050. (2.) The DATIVE denotes that for or to whicn something is 
oris done. See 1175. 


1051. (3.) A predicate noun, either substantive or adjective, de- 
noting ‘office, time, age, order, condition,’ or the like, is often added to 
other verbs besides those of indeterminate meaning (1035): as, 


Iinius aedem dictator dédicavit, Funius dedicated a temple in his ca- 
pacity as dictator, not Funius the dictator. \litteras Graecds senex didici, / 
learned Greek when Iwas an old man. princeps in proelium ibat, ultimus 
excédébat, Ze was always the first to go into battle, the last to come out. For 
the predicative dative of the substantive, see 1219. 


1052. In like manner a noun may be added as a predicate in agreement 
with a substantive in any oblique case: as, 

sé incolumés recipiunt, ¢hey come back safe. ante mé cdnsulem, Je- 
fore my consulship. Dolabell& hoste décrét6, Dolubella having been voted an 
enemy. nattra duce, wrth nature as a guide. 
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1053- (4.) An ADVERBIAL ADJUNCT is either an oblique case of 
a noun, often with a preposition, or an adverb denoting ‘ place, time, 
extent, degree, manner, cause,’ or ‘circumstances’ generally: as, 

silenti6 proficiscitur, 4e marches in silence. in e6 fliumine pons erat, 
over that river there was a bridge. 


1054. A predicate substantive may be modified like the subject. An adjective. 
either of the subject or of the predicate, may be modified by an oblique case or by ar 
adverb. 


COMBINATION OF SENTENCES. 


1055. Simple sentences may be combined in two differ- 
ent ways. The added sentence may be I. Coordinate; or 
II. Subordinate. 

Thus, in e died and we lived, the two sentences are coordinate, that is, 
of equal rank. But in he died that we might live, the sentence beginning with 
that is subordinate. In either combination the separate sentences are often 
called Clauses or Members, in contradistinction to the more comprehensive 
sentence of which they are parts. 


I. THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 


1056. A CompounD SENTENCE is one which con- 
sists of two or more coordinate simple sentences: 


as, 

ti mé am€s, ego té ami, Pl. Most. 305, thou art in love with me, 1’m 
in love with thee. nox erat et cael6 fulgébat lina serén6d inter minora 
sidera, H. Epod. 15,1, twas night, and ina cloudless sky, bright rode the moon 
amid the lesser lights. & té petd, mé défendas, um. 15, 8, 7 ask it of you, 
protect me. 

1057. A compound sentence is usually abridged when the members 
have parts in common: as, 

valébant precés et lacrimae, AZ/. 34, pravers and tears had weight, 
compound subject, for valébant precés et valébant lacrimae. rogat 
Sratque té, AA. 144, he begs and entreats you. compound predicate, for 
rogat té Sratque té. arma virumque cané, V I, 1, arms and the man 
/ sing, compound object, for arma cand virumque can6d. diti atque 
acriter pugnatum est, 1, 26, 1, there was long and sharp fighting, for did 
pugnatum est atque Acriter pugnatum est. ’ 


Il. THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. 


1058. A CompeLEx SENTENCE is one which con- 
sists of a main and a subordinate sentence: as, 
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centuridnés praemittit (main sentence), qui locum id6neum castris 
déligant (subordinate sentence), 2, 17, I, he sends some officers ahead to select 
a suitable spot for the camp. nunc scio (main sentence), quid sit Amor 
(subordinate sentence), V. Z. 8, 43, zow, nuw J know what Eros is. A té 
petd (main sentence), ut mé défendds (subordinate sentence), Fam, 15, 7, 
/ ask it of you that you protect me. 


1059. Several sentences are often subordinate to one and the same 
main sentence, and subordinate sentences may in their turn be main 
sentences to other subordinate sentences. 


Thus, in the following sentence 4 is subordinate to 4, and ¢ to Aé: 
(c.) qualis esset natiira montis, (4) qui cOgnGscerent, (4.) misit, 1, 
21, 1, he sent some people to see what the character of the hill was. 


1060. Subordinate sentences may be coordinated with each other, 
as well as main sentences. 


Thus, in the following sentence, 4 and 6 are both subordinate to 4, but 
coordinate with each other: (4.) his r€ébus fiébat, (4.) ut et minus 1até 
vagarentur (d.) et minus facile finitimis bellum inferre possent, I, 2, 4, 
- so it came to pass that, in the first place, they did not roam round much, and 
secondly, they could not so easily make aggressive war on their nerghbours. 


1061. A subordinate sentence introductory in thought to the main 
sentence, though not necessarily first in the order of the words, is 
called a Protasis; the main sentence which completes the thought is 
calledan Afpodosis: as, 


quom vidébis (protasis), tum sciés (apodosis), Pl. 2.145, when thou 
see’st, then thou’lt know. ut sémentem féceris (protasis), ita metés (apo- 
dosis), DO. 2, 261, as a man soweth, so shall he reap. si sunt di (protasis), 
benefici in hominés sunt (apodosis), Div. 2, 104, if there are gods, they are 
kind to men. 


AGREEMENT. 


(A.) OF THE VERB. 


1062. A verb agrees with its subject in number 
and person: as, 


praedia mea tu possidés, ego aliéna misericordia vivé, RA. 145, yor, 
sir, hold my estates, it is by the compassion of other people that I ame supported. 
Rhodanus fluit, 1, 6, 2, “ke Rhone flows. nds, nods, dicd aperté, consulés 
désumus, C. 1, 3, #¢ zs ourselves, yes, ourselves, I will speak without reserve, 
the consuls, who fail in our duty. wos vobis cénsulite, 7, 50, 4, dv you look 
out for yaurselves. diffigére nivés, H. 4, 7, 1, scattered and gone are snows. 
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1063. With a compound subject, two constructions are ad- 
missible, as follows. 


1064. (1.) With two or more singular subjects, the verb is 
often in the plural: as, 


(a.) Without connectives: persons: iisdem feré temporibus fuérunt 
C. Cotta, P. Sulpicius, Q. Varius, Cn. PompGnius, Br. 182, 7 about 11. 
same times lived Cotta, Sulpicius, Varius, and Pomponius. Things: ficés 
Romana, iiistitia imperatdris in forS et curia celebrantur, L. 5, 27, 11, 
the chivalrous principle of Rome and the square dealing of her captain ave 
trumpeted in market place and council hall, (6.) With atque, et, or -que: 
persons: ex his Cotta et Sulpicius facile primas tulérunt, Br. 182, of 
these Cotta and Sulpicius indisputably bore the palm. Things: nox et amor 
vinumque nihil moderabile suadent, O. dm. 1, 6, 59, darkness and love 
and wine to nothing governable tempt. cum senatus populusque Roma- 
nus pacem comprobaverint, L. 37, 45, 14, when the senate and the people of 
Rome sauction peace. (c.) Withet... et: persons: et Q. Maximus et 
L. Paullus iis temporibus fuérunt, Fam. 4,6, 1, 60th Maximus and Paullus 
lived in such times. Things: utrdsque et laudis cupiditas et timor ign6- 
miniae excitabant, 7, 80, 5, doth of these eagerness for glory in the first place 
and secondly fear of disgrace spurred on. 


1065. The plural is sometimes demarded by the meaning of the verb: as, itis et 
initria natura diitidicantur, Leg. 1, 44, right and wrong are naturally dis- 
tinguished from each other. 


1066. (2.) Often, however, with two or more singular sub- 
jects, the verb is put in the singular : as, 


(2.) Without connectives: persons: tum Gorgias, Thrasymachus, 
Prodicus, Hippias in magno honGre fuit, Br. 30, at that time Gorgias, 
Thrasymachus, Prodicus, and Hippias were in high renown. Things: per- 
suadsit nox, amor, vinum, aduléscentia, T. Ad. 470, the witchery was night, 
flirtation, wine, and youth, (b.) With atque, et, or -que: persons: cir 
Lysias et Hyperidés amatur? Sr. 68, why is a Lysias and a Hyperides 
idolized? Things: Gall6s 4 Belgis Matrona et Séquana dividit, I, 2, 1, 
the Matrona and Sequana cut off the Gauls from the Belgtans, senatus 
populusque Romanus voluit, L. 21, 40, 3, sesate and people of Rome or 
dained. (c.) Withet... et: persons: illam ratisnem et Pompé€ius et 
Flaccus seciitus est, Placc. 32, that rule both Pompey and Flaccus followed 
Things: talis senat6rum et dignitas et multitidd fuit, P2. 13, 13, doth the 
position and number of the senators was such. 


1067. With two’or more singular subjects denoting things, and making 
a compound idea, a singular verb is very common, agreeing either with the 
subjects taken as a unit, or with the nearest: as, 


(2.) cum tempus necessitasque postulat, décertandum mant est, 
Off. 1, 81, when the emergency requires, we must fight it out by hand. tanta 
laetitia ac gratulatis fuit, L. 10, 26, 4, so great was the demonstration of joy. 
(6.) Cingetorigi principatus atque imperium est traditum, 6, 8, 9, che 
headship and command was assigned to Cingetorix. 


1068. (3.) With mixed subjects, singular and plural, the verb may like- 
wise be either plural or singular: as, 
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(2.) vita mors, divitiae paupertas omnis hominés permovent, Of. 
2, 37, défe and death, riches and poverty, tell much on everybody. (b.) quantd 
in pericul6 et castra et legidnés et imperator versarétur, 2, 26, 5, 7% 
what imminent peril camp and legions and commander were involved. hoc 
mihi et Peripatétici et Académia concédit, Ac. 2, 113, ths point both Peri- 
patetics and Academy grant me. 


1069. The plural is sometimes used with a singular subject limited by an ablative 
with cum, with: as, Syrus cum ill6 vostr6 c6nsusurrant, T. Haw. 472, 
Syrus and yon man of yours are whispering together. Bocchus cum peditibus 
postreémam RGmanodrum aciem invadunt, S. J, 101, 5, Bocchus with the 
infantry falls on the rereward line of the Romans, Cicero commonly uses a singular 
verb in this combination, Caesar has the plural once only. 


1070. (4.) When the subjects are connected by nec... nec, aut, or 
aut ... aut, the verb is likewise either plural or singular: as, 

(z.) neque multitidd hostium neque tél6rum vis arcére impetum 
eius virl potuérunt, L. 26, 5,17, zezther the numbers of the enemy nor the 
shower of missiles could arrest the onslaught of that intrepid soul. si quid 
Sdcratés aut Aristippus fécerint, OF 1, 148, if a Socrates or an Aristippus 
had done anything. (6.) neque pés neque mé€ns satis suom officium 
facit, T. Zu. 729, nor foot nor mind its duty doth aright. si SoOcratés aut 
Antisthenés diceret, 7D. 5, 26,2fa Socrates or an Antisthenes should say it. 


1071. Collectives have usually a singular verb. But the plural is 
sometimes used. especially when the subject is separated from its verb, 
or is to be supplied from a preceding clause: as, 


cum tanta multittidd lapidés conicerent, 2, 6, 3, when such a throng 
were throwing stones. is Civitati persuasit, ut dé finibus suis exirent, 
I, 2, 1, this person succeeded in inducing the community to leave their territory. 


1072. The verb sometimes agrees with an appositive explaining 
the subject, or with a substantive in the predicate: as, 

(a.) flammae 14té fiisae, certidris cladis indicium, prégredi longius 
prohibuit, L. 10, 43, 11, wide-spread flames, sign of a surer disaster, prevented 
a further advance. When urbs, oppidum, civitas, or the like, is added to 
plural names of places, the predicate usually agrees with the appellative: 
as, Corioli oppidum captum, L. 2. 33, 9, Corzol? town was taken. (6.) aman- 
tium irae am@ris integratidst, T. dudr.555, lovers’ tiffs are love's renewal. 
summa omnium fuérunt ad milia CCCLXVII, I, 29, 3, ¢he grand total was 
about three hundred and sixty-eight thousand. The verb regularly agrees with 
the predicate substantive when the subject is an infinitive: as, contentum 
suis rébus esse maximae sunt divitiae, Par. 51, for a man to be content 
with his own estate is the greatest possible riches. 


1073. The verb sometimes agrees with a substantive introduced by such words as 
quam, quantum, nisi, or praeterquam: as, quis illum c6nsulem nisi 
latr6nés putant ? Pr. 4, 9, who but brigands think that man a consul? So also 
a predicate adjective or participle: as, mihi n6n tam cGpia quam modus 
quaerendus est, /P. 3, / mtust aim not so much at comprehensiveness as at 
moderation. 


1074. A speaker in referring to himself sometimes uses the first person plural, as 
a more modest form of expression: as. MoJ6ni dedimus operam, Br. 307, we at- 
tended Molo’s instruction,i.e. 1. Similarly nds in all its cases for ego, &c., and 
noster, &c., for meus, &c. 
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1075. The singular imperative age is sometimes used in addressing more than 
one, particularly in old Latin: as, age lic€mini, Pl. St. 221, come, people, give a bid. 
age igitur intr6 abite, Pl. A/G. 928, come then goin. Similarly, cave dirum- 
patis, Pl. Poe. 117, mind you don't break it of. Similarly ain. 


1076. If the subjects are of different persons, the first person is 
preferred to the second or the third, and the second to the third: as, 


si ti et Tullia, lix nostra, valétis, ego et sudvissimus Cicerd valé- 
mus, um. 14, 5, 1, if you and Tullia, our sunbeam, are well, darling Cicero 
and [are well. ut sometimes in contrasts the verb agrees with the nearest 
person: as, quid indicat aut ipse Cornélius aut vés? Sué/. 54, what infor- 
mation does Cornelius himself give, or you people ? 


(B.) OF THE NOUN. 
(1.) THE SUBSTANTIVE. 


1077. A substantive which explains another substan- 
tive referring to the same thing is put in the same case. 


This applies to the substantive used as attribute, appositive, or predi- 
cate. The two substantives often differ in gender or number, or both. 
ia) Attribute: tir6ne exercitt, Aum. 7, 3, 2, with a raw army. &@ mima 
uxG6re, Ph. 2, 20, from an actress-wife. mendic6s hominés, Pl. S¢. 135, 
begear-men. oculi hominis histridnis, DO. 2, 193, the eyes of an actor man. 
némini homini, Pl. 4s. 466, 40 no human being. servom hominem, T. P2. 
292, a servant man. hominé€s sicarid3s, VA. 8, professional bravoes. (b.) Ap- 
positive: quid dicam dé thésaur6 rérum omnium, memoria? DO 1, 18, 
what shall I say of that universal storehouse, the memory? duo fulmina 
nostri imperi, Cn. et P. Scipidnés, Balb 34, the two thunderbolts of our 
realm, the Scipios, Gnaeus and Publius. (c.) Predicate: ira furor brevis est, 
H &.1, 2,62, wrath is a madness brief. Dolabella hoste décrété, F2. 11, 16, 
Dotabella having been voted a public enemy. Some apparent exceptions will 
be noticed from time to time hereafter. 


1078. Mobile substantives take also the gender and number of 
the masculines or feminines they explain: as, 


stilus optimus dicendi magister, DO. 1, 150, pen zs the best professor of 
rhetoric. vita riistica parsimoniae magistra est, RA. 75, country life is 
a teacher of thrift. fluvidrum réx Eridanus, V. G. 1, 482. Eridanus, of 
rivers king. et genus et formam régina pecinia donat, H. Z. 1, 6, 37, 
both birth and shape the almighty dollar gives. ut omittam illas omnium 
doctrindrum inventricés Athénas, DO. 1, 13, ¢o say nothing of the great origt- 
nator of all intellectual pursuits, Athens. 


1079. A substantive explaining two or more substantives, is put 
in the plural: as, 


foedus inter Romam Laviniumque urbés renovatum est, L. 1, 14, 3, 
the treaty between the cities of Rome and Lavininum was renewed. Cn. et P. 
Scipibnés, Bald. 34, the Scipios, Gnaeus and Publius. 
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1080. A plural subject, expressed or implied, is sometimes defined 
by a singular word, which is generally a collective or distributive: 
as, : 
ut amb6 exercitiis suas quisque abirent domGs, L. 2, 7, 1, so that both 
armies went back to their respective homes. uterque eOrum ex castris exer- 
citum édiicunt, Caes. C. 3, 30, 3, they bring their army out of camp, each of 
them. heus foras exite hic aliquis, Pl. £. 398, Aallo, you boys, come out 
of doors here, somebody. alius alium percontamur, Pl. S¢. 370, we ask of one 
another. cum accidisset ut alter alterum vidérémus, /77. 3,8, when it 
came to pass that we each saw the other. ‘The verb sometimes agrees with the 
defining singular: as, quand6 duo cénsulés, alter morbd, alter ferrd 
periisset, L. 41, 18, 16, sézce the two consuls had died, one a natural deain, 
the other by the sword. 


1081. A substantive in the accusative or nominative is sometimes 
in apposition to a thought or clause: as, 


maniis intentantés, causam discordiae, Ta. 1, 27, shaking their fists, a 
provocation to guarrel, pars ingenti subiére feretrd, triste ministerium, 
V. 6, 222, a part put shoulder to the mighty bier, a service sad. nec Homérum 
audi6, qui Ganymédén ab dis raptum ait propter formam; nGn ilsta 
causa clr Laomedonti tanta fieret initiria, 7D. 1, 65, zor will [ lend an 
car to Homer, who asserts that Ganymede was carried off by the gods for his 
beauty ; no just reason for doing Laomedon such injustice. 


(2.) THE ADJECTIVE. 


1082. An adjective, adjective pronoun, or participle, 
agrees with its substantive in number, gender, and case: 
as, 


vir bonus, H. Z#. 1, 16, 40, a good man, bona uxor, Pl. /G. 684, a good 
wife, oleum bonum, Cato, RR. 3, good ol. Gallia est omnis divisa in 
partés trés, I, 1, 1, Gaul, including everything under the name, is divided into 
three paris. et variae volucrés nemora 4via pervolitantés dera per tene- 
rum liquidis loca vécibus opplent, Lucr. 2, 145, axd motley birds, in path- 
less woods that flit through lither sky, fill space with carols clear. 


1083. An adjective or participle, either attributive or predicate, some- 
times takes the number and gender of the persons or things implied in the 
substantive: as, ; 

(a.) concursus populi mirantium quid réi esset, L. 1, 41, 1, @ gather- 
ing of the public, wondering what was the matter. (b.) pars subeuntium 
obruti, pars cénfixi, Ta. 7. 2, 22, a part of those who came up were crushed, 
a part were run through. Samnitium caesi tria milia ducenti, L. 10, 
34, 3, of the Samnites were slain three thousand two hundred. 


1084. (1.) An attributive adjective referring to several substan- 
tives is commonly expressed with one only, generally with the first or 
the last: as, , 
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rés erat multae operae et labGris, 5, 11, 5, 7 was a job that required 
much work and trouble. semper amavi ingenium, studia, mGrés tuds, 
O. 33, £ have always admired your ability, your scholarly tastes, and your 
character. In lively style, the adjective is‘often used with every substantive. 


1085. Two or more attributive adjectives in the singular connected by a 
conjunction may belong to a plural substantive : as, 


circa portas Collinam Esquilinamque, L. 26, 10, 2, about the gates, the 
Colline and the Esquiline. But the substantive may also be in the singular: 
as, inter Esquilinam Collinamque portam, L. 26, 10, 1, between the Esgui- 
line and the Colline gate. 


1086. The combined idea of a substantive with an attributive adjective 
may be qualified by one or more adjectives: as, 

navis longas triginta veterés, L. 27, 22, 12, thirty old men-of-war. 
privata navis oneraria maxima, V. 5, 136, a very large private freighting 
vessel. &Ater aliénus canis, T. P. 706, a strange black dog. 


1087. (2.) A predicate adjective or participle referring to two or 
more substantives is usually in the plural; its gender is determined as 
follows : 


1088. (a.) If the substantives denote persons of the same gender, that 
gender is used; if they denote persons of different gender, the masculine is 
used : as, 


venéné absimpti Hannibal et Philopoemén, L. 39, 52, 8, ## was by 
poison that Hannibal and Philopoemen were taken off— quam pridem pater 
mihi et mater mortui essent, T. Zu. 517, how long my father and my 
mother had been dead. 


108g. (4.) If the substantives denote things, and are of different genders, 
the neuter plural is used; also commonly when they are feminines denoting 
things: as, 

miurus et porta dé cael6 tacta erant, L. 32; 29,1, the wall and town-gate 
had been struck by lightning. ira et avaritia imperi6 potentidra erant, 
L. 37, 32, 13, Zot blood and greed proved stronger than authority. 


1ogo. (c.) If the substantives denote both persons and things, either the 
gender of the substantives denoting persons is used, or the neuter. The 
gender of the substantives denoting things is very rarely used: as, 


et réx régiaque classis tina profecti, L. 21, 50, 11, the hing too and the 
king's fleet set sail in his company. inimica inter sé liberam civitatem et 
régem, L. 44, 24, 2, that a free state anda monarch were trreconcilable things. 
Dolopas et Atham4aniam €reptas sibi queréns, L. 38, 10, 3, complaining 
that the Dolopians and Athamania were wrested from him. 


togi. When the verb is attached to the nearest only of two or more subjects, a 
redicate participle or adjective naturally takes the gender of that substantive: as, 
ibi Orgetorigis filia atque Unus é@ filiis captus est, 1, 26, 5, there the 
daughter of Orgetorix and one of the sons too was made prisoner. ut brachia 
atque umeri liberi esse possent, 7, 56, 4, so that their arms and shoulders 
might be unhampered. 


1092. The ablative singular absente is used once each by Terence and Afranius 
with a plural substantive: absente nGbis, T. Au. 649, while we were out, 
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1093. A neuter adjective or pronoun is sometimes used as a substantive 
in the predicate (1101): as, 

triste lupus stabulis, V. Z. 3, 80, @ baleful thing the wolf for folds. 
quod ego fui ad Trasumennum, id ti hodié, L. 30, 30, 12, what J was 
myself at Trasumene, that you are today. 


1094. A demonstrative, determinative, or relative pronoun 
used substantively takes the number and gender of the substan- 
tive it represents ; the case depends on the construction of the 
clause in which it stands: as, 


erant pedités, qués délégerant ; cum his in proeliis versabantur; ad 
eds sé recipiébant ; hi concurrébant, 1, 48, 5, there were foot-soldiers whom 
they had picked out; with these men they kept company in action ; upon then 
they would fall back; these people would always rally. Wippiis glériatus 
est dnulum quem habé€ret, pallium qué amictus, socc6s quibus indiitus 
esset, SE sua mant conf€écisse, DO. 3, 127, Hippias bragged he had made 
with his own hand the ring which he wore, the cloak in which he was wrapped: 
and the slippers which he had on. 


1095. Sometimes, however, the number and gender of these pronouns 
are determined by the sense, and not by the form of the substantive repre- 
sented: as, 

equitatum omnem praemittit, qui videant, 1, 15, 1, 2e sends all the horse 
ahead, for them to see. hic sunt quinque minae. hoc tibf erus mé iussit 
ferre, Pl. Ps. 1149, here are five minae; this my master bade me bring for thee. 
Domitius Massiliam pervenit atque ab iis receptus urbi praeficitur, 
Caes. C. 1, 36, 1, Domitius arrived at Massilia, and was received by the people 
and putin charge of the town. ad hirundininum nidum visast simia 
adscénsi6nem ut faceret admGlirier; neque e&s éripere quibat inde, 
Pl. &. 598, up to a swallow-nest methought an ape did strive to climb; nor 
could she snatch the nestlings thence; the eds refers to hirundinés, implied 
in hirundininum. 


rog6, A pronoun representing two or more substantives sometimes takes 
the number and gender of the. nearest. But usually it is plural, and its 
gender is determined like that of an adjective (1087). 


1097. A demonstrative, determinative, or relative pronoun used substan- 
tively is generally attracted to the number and gender of a predicate sub- 
stantive in its own clause: as, 

haec est nobilis ad Trasumennum piigna, L. 22, 7, 1, such ts the far- 
famed fight at Trasumene, 217 B.C, ista quidem vis est, Suet. /u/. 82, zow 
that I call an outrage, Caesar’s dying words, 44 B.c. But with a negative, 
sometimes the neuter: as, nec sopor illud erat, V. 3, 173} zor was that sleep. 


1098. A demonstrative, determinative, or relative pronoun in agreement 
with a substantive is often equivalent to a genitive limiting the substantive; 
hdc metii vagari prohibébat, 5, 19, 2, dy fear of this he stopped the 
prowling round. is pavor perculit R6m4anGs, L. 21, 46, 7, the panic occa- 
stoned by this demoralized the Kumans. qua spé adducti, 4, 6, 4, zmpelled by 
the hope of this. 
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THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 
(A.) USE OF THE NOUN. 


NUMBER AND GENDER. 


1099. The singular of a word denoting a person is sometimes 
used in a collective sense. 


This singular is generally a military designation: as, miles, eques, 
pedes, hostis, RO6manus, Poenus. But other substantives and adjectives 
are occasionally thus used. 


1100. A substantive or adjective denoting a person is often used in the 
singular as representative of a class, particularly when two persons are 
contrasted: as, 


si tabulam dé naufragid stultus adripuerit, extorquébitne eam sa- 
piéns ? Of. 3, 89, if a fool has seized a plank from a wreck, will the sage 
twitch it away ? 


I10I. The neuter singular of certain adjectives is used as an 
abstract substantive. 


These adjectives have commonly stems in -o-, and are often used in the 
partitive genitive (1250). The nominative is rare, also the accusative and 
ablative, except in prepositional constructions. Such are: bonum, malum; 
réctum, pravum ; decdrum, indec6drum; honestum; vérum, falsum ; 
ilistum, initistum; aequum; ambiguum; ridiculum. itile, inane, 
commie, insigne, simile, &c. 


1102. Certain adjectives, which originally agreed with an appellative 
denoting a thing, have dropped the appellative and become substantives. 


Such are: Africus, sc. ventus; Africa, sc. terra; calda, sc. aqua; 
cani, sc. capilli; circénsés, sc. lidi; decuma, sc. pars; fera, sc. béstia; 
hiberna, sc. castra; merum, sc. vinum; natdlis, sc. diés; patria, sc. 
terra; praetexta, sc. toga; summa, sc. rés; trir€mis, sc. navis, and 
many others. 


1103. Certain adjectives denoting relationship, friendship, hostility, 
connection, or age, may be used in both numbers as substantives. 

Such are: (a.) adfinis, c6gnatus, cOnsanguineus, gentilis, necessa- 
rius, propinquus; (4.) adversdrius, amicus, inimicus, familiaris, hostis, 
intimus, invidus, socius, sod4lis ; (c.) contubern4@lis, manipularis, vici- 
nus; (d.) aduléscéns, aequalis, iuvenis, senex. 


1104. The masculine plural of many adjectives is used substan- 
tively to denote a class. 


Such are: boni, she good, the well-disposed, conservatives, patriots, our party; 
improbi, the wicked, the dangerous classes, revolutionists, anarchists, the opposite 
party; Aocti, indocti; pii, impii, and the like. 
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1105. Proper names of men are used in the plural to denote different 
persons of the same name, or as appellatives to express character, oftenest 
good character: as, 

duo Metelli, Celer et Nepds, Br. 247, the two Metelluses, Celer and 
Nepos. quid Crassds, quid Pompé€ids évertit? J. 10, 108, what overthrin 
a Crassus, Pompey what? i.e. men like Crassus and Pompey. 

1106. The neuter plural of adjectives of all degrees of comparison 
is very often used as a substantive. 

Such adjectives are usually in the nominative or accusative, and may 
have a pronoun, a numeral, or an adjective, agreeing with them. In English 
the singular is often preferred. Such are: bona, mala; véra, falsa; 
haec, ¢4s ; omnia, everything; haec omnia, al/ this, &c., &c. 

1107. Names of countries are sometimes used in the plural when the country con- 
sists of several parts which are called by the same name as the whole country: as, 
Galliae, the Gauls; Germaniae, the Germanies. 

1108. Material substantives are often used in the plural to denote 
different sorts of the substance designated, its constituent parts, or 
objects made of it: as, 

aera, lumps of bronze, bronzes, coppers. aquae, water in different places, me- 
dicinal springs. Ccérae, pleces of wax, tablets, wax masks, waxworks, Mar- 
mora, finds of marble, blocks of marble, works of marble. nivés, snowflakes, 
Snowdrifts, snowstorms, repeated snows. spUumae, masses of foam. sulpura, 
lumps of sulphur. vina, wines, different kinds of wine. 

110g. Abstract substantives are often used in the plural to denote 
different kinds or instances of the abstract idea, or an abstract idea 
pertaining to several persons or things: as, 

sunt domesticae fortitidinés n6n inferidrés militaribus, Of 1, 78, 
there are cases of heroism in civil life filly equal to those in war. t€® consci- 
entiae stimulant maleficidrum tudrum, far. 18, you are tormented by 
pricks of conscience for your sins. propter siccitatés palidum, 4, 38, 2, de- 
cause the swamps were dry everywhere. 


1110. The plural is sometimes used in generalizations, and in poetry to magnify 
a single thing, to give mystery to the statement, or often merely for metrical conven- 
ience: as, advénisse familiarés dicitd, Pl. Am. 353, say that the people of the 
house are come, the plural familiarés denoting one person. Priami dum régna 
manébant, V. 2, 22, while Priam’s realms still stood. externds optate ducés, 
V. 8, 503, choose captains from a foreign strand, i.e, Aeneas. 


a 


CASE. 


1111. There are two groups of cases, the principal and the 
secondary. 

1112. The principal cases are the nominative and the accusative. 
The principal cases, which have more complete inflections than the 
secondary, express the two chief relations of the noun in the sentence, 
those of the subject and of the object. The secondary cases are used 
to express subordinate or supplementary relations. 
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THE NOMINATIVE. 


1113. The nominative is principally used as the subject or predi- 
cate noun of a verb or of an infinitive. Besides this use, the nomina- 
tive occurs in titles, exclamations, and addresses (1114-1123). 


THE NOMINATIVE OF TITLE. 


1114. The nominative is used in inscriptions, notices, titles, 
or headings: as, 


L° CORNELIVS*CN*F°*CN°N SCIPIO, CIL. I, 34, on a tomb, Lucius Corne- 
lins Scipio, son (filius) of Gnaeus, grandson (nepds) of Guaeus. LABYRIN- 
THVS HIC HABITAT MINOTAVRVS, CIL. IV, 2331, on a plan of the Labyrinth 
scratched by a Pompei schoolboy, Zhe Maze. Here lives Minotaur. PRIVA- 
TVM PRECARIO ADEITVR, CIL. I, 1215, Private Grounds. No Admittance 
without leave. Themistoclés, Neocli filius, Athéniénsis, N. 2, 1, Zhemis- 
tocles, son of Neocles, of Athens. 

1115. The title proper of a book is often put in the genitive, dependent on liber 
or libri: as, Cornéli Taciti Historiarum Liber Primus, 7Zacitus’s Histories, 
Book First. Or prepositional expressions are used: as, M. Tulli Cicerdnis dé 
Fat6 Liber, Cicero, Fate, in One Book. Cornéli Taciti ab Excessii divi 
Augusti Liber Primus, Zacitus’s Roman History from the Demise of the 
suinted Augustus, Book First. 

1116. Sometimes the nominative of a title or exclamation is retained in a sentence 
for some other case: as, Gabinid c6gnomen ‘ Cauchius’ fisurpare conces- 
sit, Suet. C/. 24, he allowed Gabinius to take the surname ‘ Cauchius;' (compare 
Caté quasi cOgn6men habébat Sapientis, L. 6, Cato had the virtual sur- 
name of the Wise). ‘Marsya’ nomen habet, O. 6, 400, it has the name of ‘ Mar- 
syas;’ (compare n6men Danuvium habet, S. Fr. 3, 55, é¢ has the name 
Danube). resonent mihi ‘Cynthia’ silvae, Prop. 1, 8, 31, let woods reecho 
‘Cynthia’ for me; (compare ti, Tityre, farm6sam resonare docés Ama- 
ryllida silvas, V. £. 1, 4, thou, Tityrus, dost teach the woods to echo Amaryllis 
Fair). 

THE NOMINATIVE OF EXCLAMATION. 


1117. The nominative is sometimes used in exclamations: as, 
fortiinae filius, omnés, H. S. 2, 6, 49, ‘the child of Fortune, all exclaim. 
This nominative is often accompanied by an interjection, such as ecce, én, 
heu, 6, prd, vah: as, €n Priamus, V. 1, 461, 40, Priam here. 5 féstus 
diés, T. £u. 560, of day of cheer. For eccilla, see 667. 


THE VOCATIVE NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PROPER. 


1118. The vocative nominative is used when a per- 


son or thing is addressed: as, 


qué usque tandem abitére, Catilina, patientia nostra? C. 1, 1, i 
heaven’s name, how long, Catiline, wilt trifle with our patience? wvalete, 
désideria mea, valéte, Fam. 14, 2, 4, good bye, my absent loves, good bye. In- 
stead of a proper name, an emphatic tii is often used: as, advorte animum 
sis tii, Pl. Cap. 110, just pay attention, sirrah, please. 
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z119. Masculine stems in -o- commonly use the special form 
for the second person singular called the vocative: as, 


urbem, urbem, mi Rife, cole, am. 2, 12, 2, stick to town, dear Rufus, 
yes, to town. But the vocative nominative is sometimes used even of -o- 
stems: as, audi ti, populus Albanus, L. 1, 24,7, ear thou, the people of 
Alba. 

1120. Poets use the vocative nominative or vocative proper very freely, 
sometimes for liveliness, but often simply in place of other cases not allowed 
by the metre: as, 

ora mantisque tuad lavimus, Férénia, lympha IT. S. 1, 5, 24, our faces 
and our hands, Feroni., in thy stream we wash. occiderat Tatius, populis- 
que aequata dudbus, Romule, itira dabas, O. 14, 805, ow dead was 
Latins, and to peoples twain thou gavest, Romulus, impartial laws, longum 
tibi, Daedale, crimen, O. 8, 240, @ dasting stigma, Duedalus, to thee. In 
these three examples, FérGniae, R6mulus, and Daedal6 would be impos- 
sible. In poetry, the vocative is particularly common in questions. 

1121. Nominative forms and vocative forms are often combined: as, dulcis 
amice, H. Z. 1, 7, 12, sweet friend. mii vir, Pi. Am. 716, my husband, lane 
pater, J. 6, 394, thou father Fanus, 

1122. In verse the vocative is occasionally used even in the predicate: as, qué 
moritiire ruis ? V. 10, 811, whither, on death intent, fliest thou? quibus, Hec- 
tor, ab Gris exspectate venis ? V. 2, 282, out of what limboes, Hector, dost thou 
gladly welcomed come ? 

1123. The vocative nominative or vocative proper is sometimes accompanied by 
6, but only in impassioned addresses: as, 6 fortiinate aduléscéns, Arch. 24, oh 
thou thrice blest youth; also by pr6 in addresses to gods, by eho and heus in calls 
onmen. Rarely by au, ehem, hem, éheu, eia or heia, id. 


THE ACCUSATIVE. 


1124. The accusative is used primarily with verbs, or with 
expressions equivalent to verbs. The relations expressed by 
the accusative are all of one general kind ; but they vary some- 
what, according to the nature of the verb. 


1125. I. With most verbs, the accusative either (a.) denotes 
that which is affected or apprehended, or is produced by the 
action of the verb (1132); or, less frequently (4.) it repeats the 
meaning of the verb in the form of a substantive (1140). 

Such accusatives, called accusatives of the Oéject, are never attended by 
a preposition, and become nominative in the passive construction. 

1126. II. With some verbs, the accusative denotes (a.) ex- 
tent or duration (1151); with others it denotes (d.) aim of 
motion (1157). 


Both these accusatives sometimes have their places taken by a preposi- 
tional expression, or by an adverb; in the passive construction, they are not 
convertible into a nominative, but remain accusative. 
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1127. Two or even three accusatives are sometimes used with one and the same 
verb: see 1167-1174. 


1128. The accusative is sometimes disengaged from the verb, with 
which it originally stood, and used with a noun or a preposition. 


1129. (1.) With substantives, the accusative is rare; it is used (a.) in 
i few attributive expressions, chiefly old set forms, and rarely to denote 
(6.) aim of motion. 

Thus (a.) the predicative id aetatis, in id aetatis iam sumus, we ave 
now of that age, becomes attributive in hominés id aetatis, people of that 
age. And (4.) as domum, ome, is used with the verb rede, go back, so also 
rarely with the substantive reditid, a return. 


1130. With adjectives, the accusative is commonly that of extent: so with 
altus, 47g, latus, wede, and longus. /ozg, sometimes with crassus, ¢hick. 

Thus, in eds surculds facitd sint longi pedés binds, see that the scions 
be two feet long, the accusative pedés, which belongs with the predicate sint 
longi, may be used with the attributive adjective longus alone, thus: surculi 
longi pedés binGs, scions two feet long. 


II13I. (2.) The accusative is used with many prepositions : see 1410, 


I. THE ACCUSATIVE OF THE OBJECT. 


1132. The object of a verb is put in the accusative : 


as, 


(2.) oppida sua omnia incendunt, 1, 5, 3, they set all their towns aftre. 
cénspexit adrdsum quendam, H. 4. 1, 7, 40, 4e spied a man all shaven 
and shorn. (b.) duas fossas perdiixit, 7, 72, 3, 4e made two trenches. This 
accusative, is, as may be seen above, either (a.) receptive, i.e. existing inde- 
pendently of the action of the verb, and only affected or apprehended by 
it; or (8.) of product, i.e. produced by the action of the verb. 


1133. Verbs thus used with an object are said to be used transi- 
tively. Such verbs may also be used intransitively, that is without 
an object, when stress is put on the action merely: thus, 

(a.) Transitively: ti mé amas, ego té amo, Pl. A/ost. 305, thou lovest 
me, and I love thee. nova diruunt, alia aedificant, S. C. 20, 12, they pull 
dow new structures, and build up others. (6.) Intransitively: am6, Pl. 2. 511, 
I’m in love. Airuit, aedificat, H. #.1, 1, 100, ¢¢ pulleth down, it butldeth up. 

1134. Some verbs, in addition to the accusative, often take an infinitive also: thus, 
eum vident sedére, V7. 5, 107, they see him sit, they see that he is sitting. Here 
the accusative eum, originally the object, they see him, becomes at the same time the 
subject of the new statement appended, sedére, sz¢, thus giving rise to the construc- 
tion known as the accusative with the infinitive. 

1135. Instead of the proper accusative of the object, another accusative 
is sometimes substituted, denoting the ultimate result: as, 

ripére viam, L. 2, 50, 10, ¢hey broke a path, i.e. they broke through the 
obstacles, and so made a fath. foedusque feri, E. 33, and strike a covenant, 
i.e strike a victim, and so make a covenant. 
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1136. In Plautus, quid tibi with a substantive of action in -tid and est, has an 
accusative like a verb used transitively: as, quid tibY hanc ciiratidst rem? PI. 
Am. 519, what business hast thou with this ? 


1137. Many verbs ordinarily used intransitively, particularly 
verbs of motion, have a transitive use when compounded with a 
preposition. 

Such prepositions are, ad, circum, ex, in, ob, per, prae, praeter, trans, 
and some others: as, pliirés paucés circumsistébant, 4, 26, 2, a good many 
took their stand round a few. Caesar omnem agrum Picénum percurrit, 
Caes. C. 1, 15, 1, Caesar runs over the whole Picene territory. praeterire 
ném6 pristrinum potest, Pl. Cad. 808, zo man can pass the mill. flamen 
transiérunt, 4, 4, 7, they crossed the river. 

1138. A few verbs with a transitive use, have, when compounded with circum 
and trans, besides the accusative of the object, a second accusative of the thing to 
which the preposition refers: as, istum circumdiice hasce aedis, Pl. Most. 843, 
take that man round this house. Caesar fundit6rés pontem tradiicit, 2, 10, 1, 
Caesar takes the slingers over the bridge. transfer limen aureolds pedés, Cat. 
61, 166, over the threshold put thy little golden foot. In the passive, the accusative 
connected with the preposition is sometimes retained: as, Apoll6niam praeter- 
vehuntur, Caes. C. 3, 26, 1, they sail by Apollonia. 


1139. Verbs of weeping and wailing, and some other verbs 
of feeling, which commonly have an intransitive use, sometimes 
have a transitive use with an accusative : as, 


(z.) liget senadtus, maeret equester Ord6, AZ. 20, the senate ts in 
mourning, the equestrian order betrays tts sadness. (6.) matr6nae eum 10ixé- 
runt, L. 2, 7, 4, he married women wore mourning for him. maered casum 
eius modi, Fam. 14, 2, 2, J cannot help showing my grief over a misfortune of 
such a kind. quid mortem congemis ac flés, Lucr. 3, 934, why dost thou 
death bewatl and weep? Such verbs are fled, weep, gems, waz/, lamentor, 
queror, dewail, doled, am distressed, liged, mourn, maered, betray sadness. 
Similarly, horreé, shudder, reformid6, am in dread, fastidid, feel disdain, 
rides, /augh, &c., &c. The object is oftener a thing than a person, and pas- 
Sive Constructions are rare, and mostly confined to poetry. 


THE EMPHASIZING OR DEFINING ACCUSATIVE. 


1140. The meaning of a verb, even of one ordinarily intran- 
sitive, may be emphasized or more exactly defined by an accusa- 
tive of kindred derivation added. 


(a.) Seldom without an adjective: as, dum vitam vivas, Pl. Per. 494, 
as long as life thou liv'st, i.e. as long as you ever live and breathe. qu6rum 
maidrum némo servitiitem servivit, 7. 29, of whose ancestors not one has 
served servitude, i.e. been a regular slave. vidé né facinus facias, Fiz. 2,95, 
mind you don’t doa deed, i.e. a misdeed. (6.) Commonly with an adjective : 
as, scelestam servititem serviunt, Pl. Cuz. 40, a wicked servitude they serve. 
facinus memordbile fécistis, L. 24, 22, 16, you have done a deed well worth 
mentioning. mirum atque inscitum somniavi somnium, Pl. &. §97, 2 
strunge and silly dream dreamed I. 


¢ 
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_ 


1141. The vcrb sometimes has an accusative of kindred meaning, 
but of different dcrivation: as, 


ut vivds aetatcm miser, Pl. 4m. 1023, that thou mayst live thy days in 
woe. non pugnavit ingéns Idomeneus Sthenelusve sdlus dicenda Mi- 
sis proelia, H. 4, 9, 19, ot towering Ldomeneus nor Sthenelus atone has battles 
fought for Muses to rehearse. 


1142. The neuter singular accusative of a descriptive adjective is used, 
particularly by the poets, to denote manner: as, 


magnum clamat, Pl. A/G. 323, he’s bellowing big. suave locus vici 
resonat concliisus, H. S. 1, 4, 76, sweet to the voice the pent-up place rings back. 
suave rubéns hyacinthus, V. Z. 3, 63, sweet-blushing hyacinth. ctr tam 
cernis acitum? H. S. 1, 3, 26, why dost thou see so sharp? The plural is 
not so common: as, asper, acerba tuéns, Lucr. 5, 33, V. 9, 794, rough, 
SLAVING SQVALEMESS. 


1143. Some verbs of smell and of taste have an accusative defining what the smell 
or th: taste is: as, pastill6s Rifillus olet, GargGdnius hircum, H. S. 1, 2, 27, 
of lozenges Rufillus smells, Gargonius of the goat. doctrinam redolet pueri- 
lem, DO. 2, 109, t¢ smacks of ABC studies. n6n omnés possunt olere un- 
guenta exdtica, Pl. Most. 42, not every man can of imported ointments reek. 
melidra unguenta sunt quae terram quam quae crocum sapiunt, Cic. 
in Plin. VA. 17, 5, 3, 38, essences that smell of earth are better than those that smell 
of saffron. 

1144. Any verb or verbal expression may be defined in a general 
way by the neuter accusative of a pronoun or of an enumerative word. 
as, 


id gauded, T. Andr. 362, J’m glad of that. id maestast, Pl. PR. 397, 
she’s mournful over this. id prédesd, T. Zu. 1005, J’ coming out for this. 
cétera adsentior Crass6, DO. I, 35, on all the other points [ agree with Cras- 
sus. So also quod, for which, on account of which, aliquid, quicquam, nihil, 
&c., &c., and particularly quid, why, 7 what respect, wherein, what, or what 
... for: as, quid vénisti, Pl. Am. 377, why art thou come? quid tibi obsté, 
RA. 145, wherein do I stand in your way ? 


1145. The accusative of an appellative is rarely used adverbially : as, magnam 
partem ex iambis nostra constat Gratid, O. 189, our own speech is made 
upa great dealof iambs. maximam partem lacte vivunt, 4, 1, 8, they live 
on milk the niost part, i. e. chiefly. Prepositional expressions are commoner: as, 
magna ex parte, 1, 16,6, principally. For vicem, zzstead af, for, or like, see the 
dictionary. 

1146. The accusative is sometimes disengaged from a verb, and qualifies a sub- 
stantive as an attribute, chiefly in a few set expressions (1129): as, GratiOnés aut 
aliquid id genus, Azz. 13, 12, 3, speeches or something that kind. aucupium 
omne genus, Cat. 114, 3, fowling of every kind. nugas hoc genus, H. S. 
2, 6, 43, small talk — this kind. hoc genus in rébus, Lucr. 6, 917, ix matters 
of this kind. cum id aetatis f1lid, Clu. 141, with a son of that age. Similarly 

iés quindecim supplicati6, 2, 35, 4, a fortnight thanksgiving. 


THe ACCUSATIVE OF THE PART CONCERNED. 


1147. Poets use the accusative to express the part concerned, especially 
a part of the human body: as, 
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tremit artis, Lucr. 3, 489, V. G. 3, 84, he shivers in his limbs. tremis 
ossa pavGre, H. S. 2, 7, 57, thou tremblest in thy bones with fear. viridi 
membra sub arbut6 stratus, H. 1, 1, 21, stretching — his limbs — beneath 
an arbute green. OS umerdsque des similis, V. 1, 589, 27 face and shoulders 
like a god. 


THe ACCUSATIVE OF THE THING PUT ON. 


1148. The accusative is used with reflexive verbs in poetry to denote the 
thing put on: as, 


comantem Androgei galeam induitur, V. 2, 391, Avdrogeus’ high-haircd 
heim he dons. exuvias inditus Achilli, V. 2, 275, clud in Achilles’ spoils. 
Rarely to denote the thing taken off: as, pridrés exuitur vultis, St. 77%. 
10, 640, she doffs her former looks. 


THE ACCUSATIVE OF EXCLAMATION, 


1149. The accusative is used in exclamations, sometimes 
merely to call attention to something, but generally with a pred- 
icate to express a judgment with emphasis. 


(z.) In calling attention, ecce or em is used in old Latin: as, ecce mé, 
Pl. A7G. 663, behold, your humble servant. em Davom tibi, T. Andr. 842, 
there, Davos sir. For ellum, eccillum, &c., see 667 and 673. Also, from 
Cicero on, €n: as, €n quattuor ards, V. &. 5, 65, see, altars four. (6.) In 
emphatic judgments sometimes the accusative alone: as, fortinadtum Ni- 
cobiilum, Pl. 2. 455, ducky man that Nicobulus. testis Egregids, Cac/. 63, 
mighty fine witnesses; sometimes with an interjection: as, 6 imperat6rem 
probum, Pl. 2. 759, oh what a good commander; rarely so with €castor, 
edepol, eugeé, dvavo, heu, Ilicet, a//’s uf, Eheu. Interrogatively: hancine 
impudentiam ? V. 5, 62, possible, shamelessness like this ? 


1150. The accusative is used in excited orders, appeals, and questions, without 
any verb expressed, or even distinctly felt : as, Tiberium in Tiberim, Suet. 772. 
73, Tiberius to the Tiber. Ai vostram fidem, T. Andr. 716, ye gods your help. 
pro fidem, Thébani civés, Pl. Am. 376, oh help, or murder, ye citizens of 
Thebes. So with unde, qué, and quando, often followed by mihf or tibi: as, 
quo mihi forttinam, si non concéditur iti? H. Z.1, 5, 12, why wealth for 
me, if wealth [ may not use? 


Il. THE ACCUSATIVE OF SPACE AND TIME, AND OF 
AIM OF MOTION. 


THe ACCUSATIVE OF SPACE AND TIME. 


II5I. Extent of space or duration of time is denoted 
by the accusative: as, 
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(z.) milia passuum XX proécédit, 5, 47, 1, Ze pushes on twenty miles. 
tridui viam progressi, 4, 4, 4, aving advanced three days journey. agge- 
rem latum pedés Cccxxx, altum ped€s LXxx exstriixérunt, 7, 24, 1, ty 
built up a mound three hundred and thirty feet wide, and eighty feet hich 
(1130). (d.) matrdnae annum lixérunt, L. 2, 7, 4, the married women wore 
mourning a year. Undéviginti ann6s natus erat, Br. 220, he was ninetcen 
years old, secitae sunt continuds compliirés diés tempestatés, 4, 34. 4, 
there followed a good many days a succession of storms. triennium vagati, 
4,4, 2, having led a nomad life three years. OQnum diem supplicatiéd habita 
est, L. 10, 47, 7, 2 thanksgiving was held one duy. diés quindecim suppli- 
catid, 2, 35.4, a fortnight thanksgiving (1129). Sometimes per is added: 
as, lidi per decem diés facti sunt, C. 3, 20, eames were celebrated ten days 
long. 

_ 1152. The idea of traversing is sometimes not expressed: as, milia passuum 
tria ab eGrum castris castra pOnit, 1, 22, 5, he pitches camp three miles away 
from their camp. Quadringentos inde passiis constituit signa, L. 34, 20, 
4, four hundred paces from there he set up the standards. See 1399. 


1153. With absum and dist6, the ablative of amount of difference is sometimes 
used (1393): as, certior factus est Ariovisti cOpids 4 nostris milibus pas- 
suum quattuor et xx abesse, 1, 41, 5, he was informed that Ariovistus’s troops 
were four and twenty miles away from ours, If the place is not mentioned from 
which distance is reckoned, ab or @ is sometimes used before the expression of dis- 
tance: as, positis castris 4 milibus passuum xv, 6, 7, 3, pitching camp fifteen 
miles away. 


1154. The accusative is used with abhinc, ago: as, quaestor fuisti abhinc 
annOs quattuordecim, V. 1, 34, you were a guaestor fourteen years ago. Rarely 
the ablative (13.3): as, qu6 tempore? abhinc annis xv, AC, 37, when? fifteen 
years ago; and once or twice with abhinc, meaning defore (1393): as, Comitiis 
abhinc diébus triginta factis, V. 2,130, the election having been held thirty 
days before. 

1155. The accusative singular is used with ordinals, to show the number of days, 
months, or years since a particular event, including the day, month, or year of the 
event itself: as, quod annum iam tertium et vicésimum régnat, JP. 7, 
the circumstance that he has now been on the throne two and twenty years. 


1156. The accusative in some pronominal expressions and adverbs passes over 
from ‘time through which’ to a loose * time at which’: as, id temporis, A. 97, at 
that time. hoc noctis, Pl. Am. 163°, at this time of night. tum, then, num, 
nunc, zow, nunc ipsum, PI. B. 940, Aét. 10, 4, 10, this very minute, commMo- 
dum, just in time. For the locative ablative exceptionally used to denote duration, 


see 1355. 
Tue ACCUSATIVE OF THE AIM OF MOTION. 


1157. (1.) Proper names of towns and of little isl- 
ands or peninsulas are put in the accusative to denote 
the aim with expressions of motion: as, 


Labiénus Lutetiam proficiscitur, 7, 57, 1, Labienus starts for Lutetia. 
Leucadem vénimus, zm. 16,9, 1, we came to Leugis. nocturnus introitus 
Zmyrnam, PA. 11, 5, the entrance into Smyrna by night(1129) Plautus uses 
Accherins a few times like a town name: as, vivom mé accersunt Ac- 
cheruntem mortui, J/ost. 509, the dead are taking me to Acheron alive. 
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1158. With singular names of towns and little islands, Plautus has the accusative 
alone twenty times, and twenty times with in ; Terence has, including L€mnum, 
Ph. 567, and Cyprum, Ad. 224, 230, the accusative alone six times, and twice with 
in, in Lémnun, FA. 66, and in Cyprum, dd. 278. Plural town names never 
have in. 

1159. An appellative urbem or oppidum accompanying the accusative of a 
town name is usually preceded by in or ad: as, ad urbem Fidénds tendunt, 
L. 4, 33, 10, they make for the city of Fidenae. Iugurtha Thalam pervénit, in 
oppidum magnum, S. /. 75,1, fugurtha arrived at Thala, a large town. 


1160. When merely ‘motion towards’ or ‘nearness’ is meant, ad is used: as, 
trés viae sunt ad Mutinan, P42. 12, 22, there are three roads to Mutina. mi- 
les ad Capuam profectus sum, CJZ. 10, J went to the war as a private, to the 
region round about Capua. 


116x. Proper names of countries are also sometimes put in the accusative in poe- 
try, to denote aim of motion: as, abiit Alidem, Pl. Cap. 573, te went away to 
Elis. So in prose also, Aegyptus in Cicero, Caesar, Nepos, Livy, and Tacitus: as, - 
Germanicus Aegyptum proficiscitur, Ta. 2, 59, Germanicus sets out for 
Egypt. Rarely and in poetry names of peoples: as, Sitientis ibimus AfréGs, V. 
E. 1, 64, to thirst-parched Afrians we shall go. 1 general the accusative of country 
names is preceded by in or ad, as are also appellatives regularly in prose; but in poetry, 
even appellatives without a preposition are common. 


1162. (2.) The accusatives domum, riis, and fords, are used like 
proper names of towns: as, 


(az.) e6 domum, Pl. Aer. 659, 7’ going home. equités domum con- 
tendérunt, 2, 24, 4, te cavalry hurried home. domum reditiSnis spé sub- 
lata, 1, 5, 3, the hope of a return home being out of the question (1129). (6.) rts 
ibd, T. Lu. 216, / shall go out of town, (c.) effigi fords, T. Zu. 945, ran 
out of doors. 

1163. The singular domum is always retained by Caesar, even when two or 
more separate persons or parties are spoken of. Plautus, Sallust, and Nepos, have 
the plural domOs once each, and Cicero and Livy use it occasionally. 


1164. The accusative domum or dom6s sometimes has an attribute, usually a 
possessive pronoun: as, domum suam querdne reverti, 2, 10, 4, for every man 
to go back to his home. alius alium dom@Os suas invitant, S. /. 66, 3, they 
invite each other to their homes. aurum domum régiam comportant, S. 7 
76, 6, they bring all the gold to the house royal. cum domum régis dévertis- 
sts, D. 17, when you went to stay at the king’s palace. The preposition in is 
sometimes used when the attribute is a genitive or a possessive pronoun, and com- 
monly when it is any adjective but a possessive pronoun. 


1165. (3.) In old Latin, exsequias and infitias are also used with e6, 
and sometimes malam crucem and malam rem, though these last more 
commonly have in: as, 


exsequias Chreméti ire, T. P%. 1026, fo go to Chremes’s funeral. ut 
eas malam crucem, PI. Aen. 328, that thou mayst get thee to the accursed 
cross. Later writers, as Nepos, Livy, and Quintilian, use infitids ed again, 
and, from Sallust on, veénum e6 and vénum dé sometimes occur for véned 
and vénd5. 


_ 1166. With the accusative in -tum (or -sum), called the supine, the idea of 
‘aim’ passes over into that of ‘ purpose:’ as militatum abiit, T. Haw. 117, he’s 
gone away a soldiering (2270). 
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TWO ACCUSATIVES COMBINED. 


OBJECT AND PREDICATE. 


1167. Many verbs may take two accusatives, an 
object and a predicate. 


Such are verbs signifying make, keep, choose, name or call, have, think, 
recognize or find, show oneself, &c., &c.: as, longidrem ménsem faciunt, 
V. 2,120, they make the month longer. eum certidrem faciunt, 5, 37, 7, they 
let him know. Ancum Marcium régem populus creAvit, L. 1, 32, 1, ke 
people made Ancus Marcius king. mé cépére arbitrum, ‘I’. au. 500, 
they’ve chosen me as referee. Duellium ‘ Bellium’ ndminavérunt, O. 153, 
Duellius they named ‘ Bellius.’ vicinam Capreis insulam ‘ Apragopolim ” 
appellabat, Suet. Aue. 98, the island next to Capreae he called‘ the Castle 
of Indolence. conlégas adiitdrés habébat, Sest. 87, he had his colleagues 
as assistants. t® sapientem existimant, Z. 6, they consider you a sage. 
quem virum P. Crassum vidimus, CJZ. 61, what a man we saw in Crassus. 
sevérum mé praebed, C. 4, 12, J show myself stern. In the passive both 
the object and the predicate become nominatives : as, Caesar certior factus 
est, 3, 19, 5, Caesur was informed. 


1168. In the sense of consider as equivalent to, dUcd and habe, less fre- 
quently put6, have the ablative with pro. Other constructions with these and the 
above verbs may be found in the dictionary. 


PERSON AND THING. 


116g. (1.) Some verbs of teaching and hiding, de- 
manding and questioning, may take two accusatives, 
one of a person and one of a thing. 


The commonest of these verbs are doced and its compounds, and cél5 ; 
flagits, Grd, poscd, and rogé, interrogd. The thing is usually the neuter 
of a pronoun or enumerative word (1144): as, (a.) peior magister té istaec 
docuit, nén ego, Pl. 2. 163, a worse instructor taught thee that, not I. quid 
té litteras doceam ? P%s. 73, why should J teach you your ABCs? (6.) nbn 
té célavi serménem T. Ampii, Fam. 2, 16, 3, £ have not kept you in the 
dark about the talk with Ampius. (c.) interim cdtidié Caesar AeduGés 
frimentum flagitare, 1, 16, 1, meantime Caesar every day a dunning the 
Aeduans for the grain. MUlésids navem poposcit, V. 1, 86, he called on 
the Miletus people fora vessel. quid me istud rogas ? Fi. 5, 83, why do you 
ask me that? Racilius mé sententiam rogavit, Q/*. 2, 1, 3, Racilius asked 
meé my opinion. 


1170, With doced, meaning inform, cél6, rogé, and interrog6, the ablative 
of the thing with dé is also used. And with flagitG and posc6, sometimes the abla- 
tive of the person with ab, with c@l6 the ablative of the person with dé. 


1171. In the passive the person becomes the subject, and the accusative 
of a neuter pronoun or adjective is retained: as, 
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ndsne hoc célatds tam dit, T. Hee. 645, for us not to be told of this so 
long ; rarely with reversed construction: qu6r haec célata mé sunt? PI. 
Ps. 490, why was this hid from me? Accusatives of appellatives are rare: 
as, omnis militiae artis Edoctus fuerat, L. 25, 37, 3, he Aad been thoroughly 
taught all the arts of war. interrogatus sententiam, L. 36, 7, 1, deing asked 
his opinion. Other constructions of doctus, and of the passive of célé, 
flagit6, poscd, rog6 and interrog6, may be found in the dictionary. 


1172. (2.) Verbs of wishing, reminding, inducing, and accusing, 
and some others, also sometimes take an accusative of the person and 
one of the thing. 


Such are vol6, moneod and its compounds, hortor and cdgé; acctisd, 
argu6, insimul6, obitirgd. The thing is usually the neuter of a pronoun 
or enumerative word (1144): as, quid mé voltis ? Pl. AZer. 868, what do you 
want of me? illud té esse admonitum velim, Cael. 8, on this point J want 
you to be reminded (1171). In old Latin, accusatives of appellatives also are 
thus used, and sometimes also with djnd and cond6nd. 


1173. (3.) The defining accusative is sometimes combined with an accusative of 
the person: as, tam té basia multa basiare, Cat. 7, 9, thee to kiss so many kisses 
(1140). But usually with an accusative of the person, the ablative takes the place of 
the defining accusative: as, Gdissem té odid VatinianG, Cat. 14, 3, / should 
hate thee with a Vatinian hate. 


OBJECT AND EXTENT, DURATION, OR AIM. 


1174. The accusative of extent or duration, or of aim of motion is 
often combined with that of the object: as, 


(z.) milia passuum decem novem mtrum perdicit, 1, 8, 1, Ze makes 
a wall nineteen miles (1151). matr6nae annum eum lixérunt, L. 2, 7, 4. the 
married women wore mourning for him a year (1151). (6) Ancus multi- 
tidinem omnem R6mam tradtxit, L. 1, 33.1, Azcus moved the whole 
population over to Rome (1157). eds domum remittit, 4, 21, 6, Ze sends 
them home again (1162). For other combinations, see 1138, 1r98, and 2270. 


THE DATIVE. 


1175. The dative denotes that for or to which a thing is or 
is done, and either accompanies single words, such as verbs, 
adjectives, sometimes adverbs, rarely substantives, or serves to 
modify the entire sentence. It has two principal uses. ° 


1176. I. The dative is used as a complement. Complements may be 
roughly distinguished as essential or optional. But these two complements 
are not always separated by a sharp line, and the same dative may sometimes 
be referred indifferently to either head. 
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1177-1181.] Sentences: The Simple Sentence. 


1x77. (1.) The EssentTIAL COMPLEMENT is a dative of the 
person or thing added to an idea which is felt as incomplete 
without the dative (1180). 


Thus, paret, Ze 7s obedient, is a statement which is felt as incomplete 
without a dative added to denote what it is he is obedient to, in the sentence 
paret senatui, e ts obedient to the senxate. But when stress is put on the 
action merely, without reference to its bearing, such a verb may be used 
without a dative: as, paret, Ze zs obedient, he yields obedience. 


1178. (2.) The OPTIONAL COMPLEMENT, that is, the dative 
of interest, advantage, or disadvantage, adds something to an 
idea that is already complete in itself (1205). 

Thus, carmina canto, / chant verses, is a statement entirely complete in 


itself; it may be modified or not, at option, by a dative, thus: carmina vir- 
ginibus puerisque cantd, verses for maids and boys I chant. 


1179. II. The dative of certain substantives is used predicatively (1219). 


I. THE COMPLEMENTARY DATIVE: 
(.) THE ESSENTIAL COMPLEMENT. 
THE DATIVE WITH VERBS. 


1180. Many verbs require a dative to complete 
their meaning. 


WITH VERBS OF INTRANSITIVE USE. 


1181. (1.) Many verbs of intransitive use, particularly such 
as denote a state, disposition, feeling, or quality, take the da- 
tive: as, 


quodne vdbis placeat, displiceat mihi? Pl. 47G. 614, shall that which 

pleases you, displeasing be tome? si Asicid causa plus profuit quam invi- 

dia nocuit, Cae/. 23, gf his case has been more helpful to Asicius than the 
hostility has been damaging. imperat aut servit collécta peciinia cuique, 

H. £. 1, 10, 47, for every man his garnered hoard or master is or slave. nonne 

huic légi resistétis? Agr. 2, 85, will you not stand out against this law? 
gymnasiis indulgent Graeculi, Traj. in Plin. Z. 40 [49], 2, our Greek 
cousins are partial to gymnasiums. igndscas velim huic festinatiOni meae, 

in a letter, Fam. 5, 12, 1, please excuse haste. hhuic legioni Caesar confidé- 

bat maximé, 1, 40, 15, Caesar trusted this legion most of all. an C. Treb6- 

nid ego persudsi? cui né suddére quidem ausus essem, 2. 2, 27, or. 
was it I that brought conviction to Trebonius? a man towhom I should not have 

presumed even to offer advice. un the passive, such verbs are used impersonally, 

the dative remaining (1034); personal constructions are rare and poetical. 
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1182. This dative is used with such verbs sr verbal expressions as mean 
am pleasing or displeasing, helpful or injurious, command, yield, or ant obedi- 
ent, am friendly, partial, or opposed ; spare, pardon, threaten, trust, advise, 
persuade, happen, meet. But the English translation is not a safe guide: 
many of the verbs used with a dative are represented transitively in English ; 
and some verbs of the meanings above are used transitively in Latin: as, 
délectd, iuvé, laedd, &c., &c. 

1183. The dative is rarely used with a form of sum and a predicate noun corre- 
sponding in meaning with the verbs above (1181): as, quid mihi scelest6 tibi 
erat auscultatid? Pl. &. 502, i.e. quid tibi auscultabam ? why did J, ill- 
starred wretch, lend ear to thee? qui studidsus réi ndlli aliaest, Pl. A/G. 
802, i.e. qui studet, who lends his soul to nothing else. Or immediately with a 
noun: as, servitis opulents homini, Pl. Am. 166, slavery to a millionaire. 
optemperatio légibus, Leg. 1, 42, obedience to the laws. aemula labra 
rosis, Mart. 4, 42, 10, ifs rivalling the rose. 

1184. Some verbs havea variable use without any difference of meaning: thus, 
curd, decet, and vit6, have sometimes the dative in old Latin, but usually the accu- 
sative. In Cicero, adtilor has the accusative; from Nepos on, the dative as well. 
medeor, medicor, and praestdlor take either the accusative or the dative. 

1185. Some verbs have an accusative with one meaning, a dative of the complement, 
essential or optional, with another: see aemulor, caved, comitor, c6nsul6, con- 
veni6, cupid, déspér6, maned, metus, moderor, prodspicis, temperd, 
times, ahd the different uses of invides, in the dictionary. 

1186. In poetry, verbs of union, of contention, and of difference, often take a 
dative: as, (a.) haeret lateri létalis harund6, V. 4. 73, sticks to her side the 
deadly shaft. So with coéd, concurrd, haered, and similarly with iungd, mis- 
ces. (4.) quid enim contendat hirundd cycnis? Lucr. 3, 6, for how can 
swallow cope with swans? So with belld, certd, contendd, pugnso. (c.) in- 
fid6 scurrae distabit amicus, H. £. 1, 138, 4, a friend will differ from a 
faithless hanger-on. So with differs, discrep6, dissentisd, distd. 

1187. A verb often takes the dative, when combined with adversum, 
obviam, or praesté, also with bene, male, or satis, and the like: as, 


fit ob viam Cl6di6, AZ/. 290, he runs across Clodius. cui bene dixit um- 
quam bond ? Ses¢. 110, for what patriot had he ever a good word? nbs, viri 
fort€s, satis facere réi pitblicae vidémur, C. 1, 2, we doughty champions 
Jiatier ourselves we are doing our whole duty by the state. Similarly with verbs 
of transitive use. 


1188. (2.) Many verbs of intransitive use compounded with 
a preposition take a dative connected in sense with the preposi- 
tion: as, 

manus extr€ma n6On accessit operibus eius, Br. 126, the last touch 
was not put upon his works. omnibus adfuit his pugnis Dolabella, P/ 2, 
75, Dolabella was on hand in all these battles. pontd nox incubat atra. V. 
I, 89, over the deep, night brocdeth black. cdgnitidnibus dé Christianis 
interful numquam, Plin. Z/. aa’ 7raz. 96 [97], 1, 7 have never been to any 
of the trials of the Christians. 

1189. The prepositions are chiefly ad, ante, com-, in, inter, ob, prae, 
sub, or super. In many compounds of these prepositions, however, the da- 
tive is due to the general meaning of the verb, as in cénfidit mihi, 2e puts 
all trust in me (1181), as contrasted with cOnsentit mihi, Ae feels with me, 
nearly equivalent to sentit mécum (1188). 
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1190-1196.] Sentences: The Simple Sentence. 


1190. Instead of the dative, such verbs often have a prepositional con- 
struction, particularly when place, literal or figurative, is distinctly to be 
expressed: as, 


accédere in fiinus, Leg. 2, 66, fo 0 to a funeral. in morbum incidit, 
Clu. 175, he fell wl. 


119r. Some verbs of intransitive use take, when compounded, either the dative or 
the accusative. See adiace6, antecédé, anteed, praecurra, praesté, incédG, 
inlad6d, insult6, invad6, in the dictionary. And some compounds acquire a 
transitive use altogether, as obe6, oppugnd: see 1137. 


WITH VERBS OF TRANSITIVE USE. 


1192. (1.) Many verbs of transitive use take the dative : as, 


éi filiam suam in matrimGnium dat, I, 3, 5, 2e gives this person his cwn 
daughter in marriage. decima legid €1 gratias égit, 1, 41, 1, the tenth le- 
gion gave him thanks huic fert subsidium Puli6, 5, 44, 13, to him Pulio 
brings aid. multis idem minatur Antdnius, 7%. 11, 2, /o many Antony 
threatens the same. reliqui s€sé fugae mandarunt, 1, 12, 3, che rest betook 
themselves to flight. commendd vobis meum parvum filium, C. 4, 23, uso 
your keeping do I commit the little son of mine. rnulti sé aliénissimis crédi- 
dérunt, 6, 31, 4, many people put themselves in the hands of utter strangers 
equités imperat civitatibus, 6, 4, 6, e issues orders to the communities for 
horse. 


1193. This dative is used with such verbs as do, trad6, tribud, dividd, 
ferd, praebed, praestd, polliceor, prémittd, débed, negd, mGnstrd, dic, 
narro, mando, praecipis, &c., &c. In the passive construction, the accusa- 
tive becomes nominative, the dative remaining. 


1194. (2.) Many verbs of transitive use compounded with a 
preposition take a dative connected in sense with the preposi- 
tion: as, 

nihil novi vébis adferam, AP. 1, 21, / shall not lay any novelty before 
you. légés omnium salitem singul6rum sallti antepdnunt, Fiz. 3, 64, 
the law always puts the general safety before the safety of the individual. tim6- 
rem bonis iniécistis, 47. 1, 23, you have struck terror into the hearts of 
patriots. nOluérunt feris corpus obicere, AA. 71, they would not cast his 
person before ravenous beasts. néminem huic praeferd, N. 8, 1, 1, chere is 
nobody I put before him. hibernis Labi€énum praeposuit, I, 54, 2, Ze put 
Labienus over the winter-quarters. anitum ¢va gallinis saepe supp6nimus, 
DN. 2, 124, we often put ducks’ eggs under hens. 


1195. The prepositions are circum, dé, ex, post, or those named in 
1189. In many compounds of transitive use, however, the dative is due to 
the general meaning of the verb, as with those spoken of in 1189. 


1196. With these verbs, a prepositional construction is often used, as 
with the verbs of intransitive use (1190): as, 


iam diti nihil novi ad nds adferébatur, fam. 2, 14, no news has got to 
us this long time. For compounds of circum and trans with two accusa- 
tives, see 1138. 
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1197. Verbs of transitive use compounded with com- have oftener the ablative 
with cum: as, cOnferte hanc pacem cum ill6 bell6, V. 4, 115, just compare 
this peace with that war. See also in the dictionary, coniung6 and comp6n6 ; 
also the indirect compounds comparo, comfare, from compar, and communico. 


1198. With a few compounds of ad or in, a second accusative is exceptionally 
used: as, arbitrum illum adégit, Of. 3, 66, Ze had the other man up before 
a daysman. So with inmitt6, Pl. Cas. 548, insinud, Lucr. 1, 116, &c., &c. 
Regularly with animum advertd: as, animum adverti columellam, 7D. 
5, 65, J noticed a modest shaft. qua ré animum adversa, Caes. C. 1, 80, 4, 
this fact being paid heed to: compare 1138. 


1199. A few compound verbs admit either the dative of the person or thing and 
accusative of the thing, or the accusative of the person or thing and ablative of the 
thing ; such are adsperg6 and insperg6, circumd6, circumfund6, exud and 
indusé, impertid, intercliidd; also the uncompounded d6nd: as, praedam 
militibus dGnat, 7, 11, 9, Ze presents the booty to the soldiers. scribam tuum 
anuléd dénasti, V7. 3, 185, you presented your clerk with a ring. For the differ- 
ent constructions of interdic6, see the dictionary. 


Tue DATIVE WITH ADJECTIVES, 


1200. The dative with many adjectives and some 
adverbs denotes that to which the quality is directed. 


Such have the meaning of useful, necessary, fit, easy, agreeable, known, 
near, belonging, friendly, faithful, like, and most of their opposites; the 
adjective is often predicative: as, vér Utile silvis (1036), V. G. 2, 323, the 
spring ts good for woods. est senatori necessarium ndsse rem piblicam, 
Leg. 3, 41, for a senator it is indispensable to be conversant with government. 
Srati6nis genus pompae quam pugnae aptius, O. 42, a style better suited 
to the parade than to the field. convenienter natiirae vivere, Of. 3, 13, ¢o 
live in touch with nature. 


_ 1201. Some adjectives of this class have the dative of a person, the accusative 
with ad of a thing: so accommodatus, aptus, iddneus, necess4rius, and 
utilis ; and some denoting feeling have also the accusative with a preposition ae- 
quus, iniquus, fidélis with in, benevolus with erga, and impius with 
adversus. propior and proximus sometimes accompany an accusative, like 
prope, propius, and proximé. 


1202. The adjectives comminis, proprius or aliénus, sacer, totus, 
often accompany the construction of the genitive of the owner: see 1238. For 
ali€nus with the ablative, see 1306. Sometimes aliénus has the ablative with ab. 


1203. Some adjectives denoting relationship, connection, friendship or 
hostility, become substantives, and as such, admit the genitive also (1103): 
such are (a.) adfinis, cOgnatus; (4.) aequalis, familiaris, finitimus, par 
and dispar, propinquus, vicinus ; (c.) adversarius, amicus, inimicus, ne- 
cessarius. 


1204. In Plautus and Terence, similis, the like, the counterpart, and its com- 
ounds, regularly take the genitive. The dative, as well as the genitive, is also used 
rom Ennius on, particularly of a limited or approximate likeness: see the dictionary. 
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(2.) THE OPTIONAL COMPLEMENT, 


1205. The dative of a person or thing interested, 
benefited, harmed, may be added at option to almost 
any verb: as, 


conservate parenti filium, parentem filid, Cae/. 80, save the son for the 
father, the father for the son. mea domus tibi patet, mihi clausa est, RA. 
145, the very house 1 own is open for you, is shut upon me. cui flavam religds 
comam, simplex munditiis? H. 1, 5, 4, for whom bind’st thou in wreaths 
thy golden hair, plain in thy neatness? non audéret facere haec viduae 
mulieri, quae in mé fécit, T. Hau. 953, Le durst not to an unprotected female 
do what he hath done towards me. 


1206. The place of a verb with the dative of interest is sometimes filled by an 
interjection, ecce, ei, em, or vae: as,ei mihi qu@lis erat, E.1, 7, V. 2, 274, 
ah me, how ghastly he did look. vae victis, Pl. Ps. 1317, said by Brennus, 
390 B.C., L. 5, 48, 9, woe worth the worsted. vae capiti atque aetati tuae, 
Pl. R. 375, @ murrain on thy head and life. 


1207. The dative is often added to the entire sentence, where 
either a genitive or a possessive pronoun limiting a substantive might 
be used. 


In such cases the dative expresses interest, advantage, or disadvantage, 
while the genitive would simply indicate the owner or the object: as, 
transfigitur sciitum PuliGni, 5, 44, 7, «sfortunately for Pulio, his shield 
gets pierced through and through. militanti in Hispania pater €i moritur, 
L. 29, 29, 6, while serving in Spain he had the misfortune to lose his father. 
huic ego mé bell6 ducem profiteor, C.2, 11, / here proclaim myself captain 
for this war. s€sé Caesari ad pedés proiécérunt, 1, 31, 2, they cast them- 
selves at Caesar's feet. nostris militibus spem minuit, 5, 33, 5, e# dashed 
the hopes of our soldiers. extergé tibi mantis, Pl. Most. 267, wipe off thy 
hands. vellunt tibi barbam lascivi pueri, H. S. 1, 3, 133, ¢he wanton 
gamins pull thy beard, poor soul. 


_ 1208. This dative is sometimes detached from the verb, and used immediately 
with a substantive, instead of the genitive: as, Philoc6masi6 custos, Pl. 7G. 
271, the keeper for Philocomasium. réctor iuveni, Ta. 1, 24, @ mentor for the 
young man. So particularly with a gerundive in official expressions: as, curator 
miiris reficiendis, OG. 19, commissioner for rebuilding the walls. 


1209. Verbs of warding off sometimes take a dative, especially in poetry, also 
those of robbing and ridding: as, (2.) hunc quoque arcébis ravid6 pecori, 
V. G. 3, 154, him also wilt thou for the pregnant herd keep far. sdlstitium 
pecori défendite. V. £. 7, 47, the summer's heat keep distant for the flock. 
(5.) torquem détraxit hosti, Fin. 1, 35, Ae pulled a torque away from his enemy. 
€ripiés mihi hunc errdrem, Avs. 10, 4, 6, you well rid me of this mistake. 


1210. With verbs of motion the dative of the person interested denotes in poetry 
the end of motion also: as, mult6s Danaiim démittimus Orcé, V. 2, 398, we 
send down many a Danaan for the nether king. So also the dative of personified 
words of place: as, it clamor caeld, V. 5, 451, “Pp goes a shout for heaven, i.e. 
heaven hears a shout. sédibus hunc refer ante suis, V. 6, 152, first bear him 
duly to his place of rest, i. e. let his expectant grave receive him. 
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THe EMOTIONAL DATIVE. 


1211. The dative of the personal pronoun is often used with 
expressions of emotion, interest, surprise, or derision: as, 


quid mihi Celsus agit ? H. Z. 1, 3,15, how fares me Celsus? 'Tongi- 
lium mihi édiixit, C. 2, 4, £e took out Tongilius, bless my soul. at tibt repente, 
cum minimé exspectarem, vénit ad mé Caninius mane, /um. 9, 2, 1, 
but bless you, sir, when I least dreamt of it, who should drop in on me all at 
once but Caninius, bright and early. 


THE DATIVE OF THE POSSESSOR. 


1212. The dative is used with forms of sum to 
denote the possessor: as, 


est homini cum deo similittidd, Zeg. 1, 25, man has a resemblance to 
god. an nescis longas régibus esse maniis? O. Z. 16, 166, dost possibly 
not know kings have long arms? suos quoique mis, T. Ph. 454, to every man 
his own pet way. So also with the compounds absum, désum, supersum: 
as, hoc tinum Caesari défuit, 4, 26, 5, thzs was all Caesar lacked. 


1213. (1.) With mihf est ndmen, the name is put either 
in the dative or in the nominative: as, 


mihi ndmen est Iilid, or mihi ndmen est Iilius, Gell. 15, 29, 1, my 
name is Fulius. In old Latin and in Sallust, the dative: as, n6men Mercu- 
ridst mihi, Pl. Am. prol. 19, my name is Mercury ; later the nominative: as, 
canibus pigris nOmen erit Pardus, Tigris, Leo, J. 8, 34, the craven cur 
shall sport the name of ‘Lion, Tiger, Pard. Cicero uses the nominative or 
rarely the dative, Livy oftener the dative than the nominative. Tacitus 
puts adjectives in the dative, substantives in the nominative, rarely in the 
genitive. Caesar does not use the construction. 


1214. (2.) With the actives ndmen dé, ind3, pon, tribus, &c., the name 
may be in the dative or in the accusative; with the passive of these expres- 
sions, the name may be in the dative or in the nominative: as, 


qui tibi n6men ins4n6 posu€re, H. S. 2, 3, 47, who've put on thee the 
nickname Crank. qui filiis Philippum atque Alexandrum nédmina inpo- 
suerat, L. 35, 47, 5, who had given his sons the names Philip and Alexander. 
A genitive dependent on nomen is used once by Tacitus and in very late 
Latin. 


1215. With a gerundive, the dative of the possessor denotes the person who has 
the action to do: see 2243. For the ablative with ab, or for habeG, see 2243, 2245. 


1216. This dative is sometimes used with the perfect participle, and the tenses 
formed with it: as, mihi est GlabGratum, Caccil?4o0, 1 have it all worked out. 
carmina nilla mihi sunt scripta, O. 77. 5, 12, 35, 20 poetry have I ready 
made. Rarely with passives of the present system: as, nOlla placére dia nec 
vivere carmina possunt, quae scribuntur aquae pdtoribus, H. 4.1, 19, 
2, no verse can take or be longlived that by tectotallers is writ. 
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1217-1222.| Sentences: The Simple Sentence. 


THE DATIVE OF RELATION. 


1217. The dative may denote the person viewing or judging: as, 


eris mihi magnus Apolld, V. Z. 3, 104, thou shalt to me the gi eat Apollo 
ée. Quintia formosa est multis, mihi candida, longa, récta est, Cat. 
BO, 1, 22 many eyes is Quintia fuir, to me she’s bonny, tall, and straight. From 
Caesar on, participles are often used to denote the person viewing or judg- 
ing: as, est urbe €gressis tumulus, V. 2, 713, ¢here 7s, as you get out of town, 
a mound. in Universum aestimanti, Ta. G. 6, looking at tt generally. 


1218. In imitation of a Greek idiom, voléns, cupiéns, or invitus, is used by 
Sallust and Tacitus in agreement with a dative dependent on a form of sum, the 
combination being equivalent to a subject with a form of vol6, cupi6, or invitus 
sum, respectively: as, céteris remanére volentibus fuit, Ta. H. 3, 43, i.e. 
céterl remanére voluérunt, ¢he rest were minded to bide where they were. 
Once in Livy. 


II. THE PREDICATIVE DATIVE. 


THe DATIVE oF TENDENCY OR RESULT, 


121g. (1.) Certain datives are used with a form of 
sum to denote what a thing tends to, proves, or 1s. 
This dative is generally accompanied by a dative of the 
person interested : as, 


auxilid is fuit, Pl. Am. prol. 92, he was a help to them. odid sum RG- 
manis, L. 35, 19, 6, / am an abomination in the eyes of Rome. potestne 
bonum cuiquam mal6é esse? Pur.7, can good prove bad for any human 
being ? L. Cassius identidem quaerere solébat, cui bond fuisset, AA. 
84, Cassius used to ask for ever and ever, who the person benefited was, or who 
the gainer was. némini meus adventus labGri aut stiimptui fuit, V. 1, 
16, my visit did not prove a bother or an expense toa soul. rés et forttinae 
tuae mihi maximae ciirae sunt, fam. 6, 5, 1, your money-matters are an 
all-absorbing interest to me. 


1220. There are many of these datives, mostly abstracts and all singular , some 
of the commonest are Clrae, isui, praesidi6, cordi, odid, auxilid, impedi- 
' mentd, saliti, voluptati. The adjectives magnus, maior, maximus, or 
tantus and quantus, are sometimes used in agreement with them, and the dative 
friigi sometimes has bonae. 


1221. Instead of the dative of tendency, a predicative nominative or accusative is 
rarely used: thus, possessiédnem liberam Dardaniae s6dlaci6 fore, L. 40, 
57, 9, that the unrestricted occupancy of Dardania would prove comforting, but, 
domestica quiés sdlacium fuit, L. 6, 30, 9, the peace that prevailed at home 
was a solid comfort. Prepositional expressions with pro and in also occur. 


1222. (2.) The dative is also used with a few verbs of consider- 
ing or accounting to denote what a thing is accounted. 
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So with such verbs as dé, diicd, habed, tribud, and vertd: as, vitit 
mihi dant, quod mortem hominis necessarii graviter ferd, Matius in 
Fam. 11, 28, 2, the world scores it against me that I take the murder of a near 
and dear friend to heart. postquam paupertas probr6 habéri coepit, 
S. C. 12, 1, after lack of wealth began to count as a stigma, 


THE DATIVE OF PURPOSE OR INTENTION. 


1223. A few datives are used to denote what a thing is intended 
to be. This dative is generally accompanied by a dative of the person 
interested. 


So (a.) d6nd and miineri: as, Emit eam d6nd mihi, T. Zz. 135, he 
bought her asa gift forme. centum bovés militibus d6n6 dedit, L. 7, 37, 3, 
he gave the soldiers a hundred oxen asa present. Also (d.) auxilid, praesidis, 
and subsidié, used of military operations, chiefly with verbs of motion: as, 
ii, qui praesidid contra castra erant relicti, subsidi6 suis iérunt, 7, 62, 8, 
the men that had been left as a protection against the camp, went as a rein- 
forcement to their own side. 

1224. For the datives d6n6 and miineri, a predicative nominative or accusative 
is sometimes used: as, cor6nam Jovi d6num in capitdlium mittunt, L. 2, 
22,6, they send a crown to the capitol as a present oe Jupiter, _Prepositional 
expressions are also used for auxilid, &c.: as. ad praesidium, L. 3, , 3, in 
praesidium, L. 31, 16, 7, for protection, auxilil causa, L. 2, 24, 4, to help. 


1225. The dative receptui is also used in military language to denote purpose: 
as, Caesar receptui cani iussit, 7, 47, 1, Caesar ordered the retreat sounded. 
Quinctius receptui canere iussit, L. 34, 39,13. This dative is sometimes at- 
tached immediately to a substantive: as, receptui signum, PA. 13, 15, the trumpet 
for retreat. 


THE GENITIVE. 


1226. The genitive is principally used with nouns, less fre- 
quently with verbs. Sometimes even when it seems to be de- 
pendent on a verb, it really depends on a substantive understood, 
or on a noun virtually contained or implied in the verb. Some 
verbs require an accusative also, in addition to the genitive. 


I. THE GENITIVE WITH SUBSTANTIVES. 


1227. A substantive is often limited by another 
substantive in the genitive. 


The things denoted by the two words are usually distinct: as, metus 
hostium, ¢he fear of the enemy, i.e. either (a.) which they feel (1231), or 
(6.) which is felt towards them (1260); magni ponderis saxa, stones of 
great weight (1239). Sometimes, however, they are more or less the same: 
as, militum pars, fart of the soldiers (1242); magna multittiidd perdité- 
rum hominum, @ Zerfect swarm of desperadoes (1255). 
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1228. Two or even three genitives expressing different relations, sometimes limit 
one substantive: as, superi6rum diérum Sabini cunctati6, 3, 18, 6, Sabinus's 
dilatoriness in days preceding. eSrum diérum cG6nsuétidine itineris no- 
stri exercittis perspecta, 2, 17, 2, studying up the order of march followed by 
our army in those days. 

1229. The limited substantive is often omitted, when it is obvious from the con- 
ext: as, ventum erat ad Vestae, sc. aedem, H. S.1, 9, 35, to Vesta’s were 
we come, i.e. to her temple. aberam bidui, sc. iter, Azt. 5,17, 1, J was two days 
distant. Usually so, when it is expressed with another genitive, which generally 
precedes: as, quis est, qui possit cOnferre vitam Treboni cum Dolia- 
bellae? Ph. 11, 9, who is there that can compare the life of Trebonius with 
Dolabella’s? 


1230. Instead of the genitive depending on a substantive, an equivalent 
adjective or a prepositional expression is often used. Such substitutions 
will be mentioned below in their appropriate places. 


1231, The relations expressed by the limiting genitive vary very much 
according to the context. These relations may be put in classes, as below 
(1232-1260). But it must be remembered that as the genitive connects sub- 
stantives in a loose way, the same construction may sometimes be referred 
to more than one head. 


THE GENITIVE OF THE SUBJECT, CAUSE, ORIGIN, OR 
OwneER. 


1232. (1.) The genitive is used to denoté that which does 
the action, or which causes, originates, or possesses the object 
designated by the substantive it limits: as, 


metus hostium, Gell. 9, 12, 13, the fear of the enemy, i.e. which they feel. 
adventus Caesaris, 6, 41, 4, the arrival of Caesar. bellum Venetirum, 3, 
16, 1, the war with the Venetans. illud Soldnis, CA. 50, Solon’s memorable 
words. Canachi signa, Br. 70, statues by Canachus. Cupidinis signum, 
V. 4, 135, the statue representing Cupid. huius signis, V. 3, 9, wth statues 
belonging to this man. pacem Ariovisti, 1, 37, 2, @ peaceful policy on Arto- 
vistus’s part. Cannarum pugna, L, 23, 43, 4, che battle of Cannae (1427). 
abaci vasa omnia, V. 4, 35, a// the vessels on the sideboard. pridié eius diéi, 
1, 47, 2, the day before that day (1413). labrdrum tenus, Lucr. 1,940, the length 
of the lips (1420). : 


1233. Instead of the genitive, an adjective is often used to express 
such relations ; less frequently a prepositional construction : as, 


(z.) odium paternum, N. 23, 1, 3, the hatred felt by his father. servili 
tumulti, 1, 40, 5, 2 the slave insurrection. bell6 CassianG, 1, 13, 2, 7 the 
war with Cassius. ilud Cassianum, cui bond fuerit, P%. 2, 35, Cassius’s 
test question, ‘who the gainer was. erilis patria, Pl. B. 170, my master’s 
birthplace. intra domesticds parietés, C. 2, 1, z2thin the walls of oar houses. 
So usually with names of countries and of towns: as, anus Corinthia, T. 
Hau. 600, an old woman of Corinth. pugna Cannénsis, L. 22, 50, 1, the 
battle of Cannae. Often in a generalizing sense: as, paternus maternus- 
que sanguis, 2A. 66, the blood of a father and of a mother. (6.) ad Cannas 
pugnam, L. 22, 58, 1, the battle of Cannae. 
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1234. The possessive pronoun is regularly used instead of the possessive 
genitive of a personal or reflexive pronoun (1230): as, 

mea domus, 74. 145, my own house. in tua quadam epistola, Azz. o, 
10, 3, 22 a letter of yours. But sometimes, for emphasis, the genitive of the 
personal or reflexive is used: as, magn6 sui cum pericul6, 4, 28, 2, with 
great personal risk ; commonly so with omnium or utriusque: as, volun- 
tati vestrim omnium p§arul, DO. 3, 203, / yielded to your joint wish ; see 
however 1235. 

1235. A word in apposition with the possessive pronoun is put in the genitive: 
as, mea Unius opera, Pis. 6, by my sole instrumentality, ad vestram om- 
nium caedem, C. 4, 4, for the murder of you all (1230). So particularly ipse, 
omnis, sGlus, and tinus. 

1236. The genitive is often used predicatively with verbs meaning 
am, belong, become, make, seem, am accounted, &c., &C.: Aas, 


litterarii ista sunt lidi, Quint. 1, 4, 27, such questions belong to the infant 
school. hic versus Plauti non est, hic est, /am.9, 16, 4, this line is not 
Plautus’s, this one is, omnia, quae mulieris fuérunt, virl fiunt, Zo. 23, 
everything which was the woman's becomes the man's. neque sé itdicadre 
Galliam potius esse Ariovisti quam populi RomA4ni, 1, 45, 1, avd that 
he did not think Gaul was any more Ariovistus’s than it was the Romans’. 
hostiumst potita, Pl. Z. 562, zzto the foemen’s hands she fell. 


1237. The possessive genitive of a person or of an abstract is 
particularly common when the subject of the verb is an infinitive or 
sentence: as, ; 

(2.) scyphis pugnare Thracum est, H. 1, 27,1, to fight with bowls is 
Vandal work. erat imentis, cum aciem vidérés, pacem cdgitare, Lig. 
28, tt was a madman’s act, dreaming of peace when you saw the troops in battalta. 
tempori cédere semper sapientis est habitum, /um. 4, 9, 2, shaping your 
course to circumstance has always passed as the sign ofa wise man. mentiri 
non est meum, VT. Hau. 549, telling lies is not my style (1234). (8) n6n est 
pudGris mei, mé proépugnatérem P. Scipidnis profitéri, V. 4, 80, ¢¢ 7s not 
in keeping with my delicacy to set up as the champion of Scipio. harum rérum 
esse déf€nsdrem magni animi est, Sest. 99, to be the defender of these inter- 
ests takes heroism. hoc sentire priidentiae est, facere fortitudinis, Ses¢. 
86, fo think thus shows wisdom, to act thus, courage. negavit mGris esse 
GraecGrum, ut in convivi6 virsrum accumberent mulierés, V. 1, 66, %- 
said it was not manners among the Grecks to have women at table at a men’s 
adinner-party. 

1238. With the possessive genitive, the limited substantive is sometimes defined by 
communis, proprius or aliénus, sacer, or totus added: as, hoc proprium 
virtitis existimant, 6, 23, 2, this they consider a special characteristic of bravery. 
omnia quae nostra erant propria, 7A. 150, everything which was our peculiar 
property (1234). illa insula eGrum deGrum sacra putatur, V. 1, 48, chat 
island is considered the hallowed property of those gods. iam mé Pompéi totum 
esse scis, Fam. 2, 13, 2, you are aware that I am become Pompeys, out and out. 


_THE GENITIVE OF QUALITY. 


1239. (2.) The genitive with an adjective in agreement is 
used to denote quality, either attributively or predicatively: as, 
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(a.) Attributively: magni ponderis saxa, 2, 29, 3, stones of great weight. 
summae spef aduléscentés, 7, 63, 9, young men of high promise.. di€rum 
viginti supplicatis, 4, 38, 5, 2 twenty day thanksgiving. bélua mult6rum 
es capitum, H. Z. 1, 1, 76, a many-headed beast art thou. eius modi cénsi- 
lium, 5, 20, 5, such a flan. démittd auriculas ut iniquae mentis asellus, 
tI. S. 1,9, 20, / drop my ears like Neddy in the sulks (269). vall6 pedum Ix, 
5,42. I, with a nine foot palisade. (6.) Predicatively: magnae habitus auc- 
t5ritatis, 7, 77, 3, passing for a man of great influence. flaminis erat alti- 
cidG circiter pedum trium, 2, 18, 3, the depth of the river was about three feet. 
Che genitive of quality resembles the ablative of quality (1375); the two are 
sometimes combined: as, hominem maximi corporis terribilique facié, 
N.15, 4,1, @ man of gigantic frame and with an awe-inspiring presence. But 
the genitive is common in designations of size and number. 


1240. A substantive expressing quality with aequus, par, similis, or dissi- 
milis in agreement, is put not in the genitive, but in the ablative, by Cicero, Caesar, 
Nepos, and Livy. 


THE PARTITIVE GENITIVE. 


x 


1241. (3.) The partitive genitive denotes a whole of which 
the limited substantive denotes a part. There are two kinds of 
partitive genitive, the numerical and the quantitative: as, 


(a.) militum pars, 6, 40, 8, part of the soldiers, numerical partitive (1242). 
(6) multum aest&tis, 5, 22, 4, auch of the summer, quantitative partitive 
(1247). 


1242. (a.) The numerical partitive is a plural or a collective, 
limiting a word expressing part of the number: as, 


militum pars, 6, 40, 8, part of the soldiers. pars equitatiis, 4, 16, 2, part 
of the cavalry. alter cOnsulum, L. 6, 35, 5, one of the two consuls. uter est 
insanior hérum? H. S. 2, 3, 102, which of these two ts crazier? e6rum 
neuter, Ps. 62, zetther of the two. multae istarum arborum, CAZ. 509, 
many of the trees you see there. quis omnium mortalium? V. 5, 179, who 
among all the sons of men? n€modnostrim, RA. 55, not one ofus. nihil ho- 
rum, 2A. 138, zone of these things. Stertinius, sapientum octavos, H. S. 
2, 3. 296, Stertinins, of sages eighth. 6 maior iuvenum, H. AP. 366, O elder 
of the youths. hdrum omnium fortissimi sunt Belgae, 1, 1, 3, of all these 
the stoutest fighters are the Belgians. Also with superlative adverbs: as, 
dedrum maximé Mercurium colunt, Ta. G. 9, of the gods, they revere 
Mercury most. minumé gentium, Pl. Poe. 690, T. Lu. 625, 20, never in the 
world. 


1243. uterque, cach, both, often takes the genitive plural of a pronoun: as, 
quérum uterque, uterque eGrum, hdrum, nostriim, &c.; sometimes of a 
substantive and pronoun combined: as, utriusque harum rérum, 7D. 1, 65, of 
each of these things. quarum civitatum utraque, V. 5, 56, each of these com- 
munities. \Vith a substantive alone, it is oftener attributive: as, uterque dux, 
Marc. 24, each commander; and sometimes with neuter pronouns: as, quod 
utrumque, Brut. in Fam. 11, 1, 1, N. 25,2, 4. The plural utrique is used both 
ways: as, ab utrisque vestriim, Fam. 11, 21,5, and ab utrisque n6dbis, 
Brut. in Fam. 11. 20, 3. 
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1244. The plurals tot, totidem, and quot, are not used partitively, and om- 
nés and ciincti only so by poets and late prose writers. plérique is used either 
way, in agreement, or with the genitive. 


1245. The numerical partitive is exceptionally used in poetry with the positive ot 
a descriptive adjective: as, sancte deGrum,V. 4, 576, thou holy of the gods. And 
in late prose, particularly with words denoting a class of persons: as, cum déléctis 
peditum, L. 26, 5, 3, wzth the pick of the infantry. levis cohortium, Ta. 3, 79. 


the light-armed of the cohorts. ; a 


1246. Instead of the numerical partitive, a prepositional expression with ante, 
inter, or in, or with ex or dé, is sometimes used: as, ante alids acceptissimus, 
L. 1, 15, 8, most welcome before others. So particularly quidam and tinus, duo, 
trés, with ex or dé: as, quidam ex his, 2, 17, 2, ove of these. tinus dé multis, 
Fin, 2, 66, one af the common herd. But inus sometimes has the genitive: as, 
anus multo6rum, H. S.1,9, 71. And usually so in a series, when Unus is fol- 
lowed by alter, alius, tertius, &c. 


1247. (4.) The quantitative partitive is usually a singular, limiting 
a neuter singular word denoting amount. The limited word is either 
a nominative, or an accusative without a preposition. This genitive 
often borders very closely on the genitive of definition (1255): as, 


multum aestatis, 5, 22, 4, mzch of the summer. amplius obsidum, 6. 
9, 7, something more extensive in the way of hostages. minus dubitatidnis, 
I, 14, 1, less of hesitation. quam minimum spatil, 3, 19, 1, as /ittle time as 
possible. id aetatis, DO. 1, 207, at that time of life. id temporis, Fin. 5, t, 
at that time of day. quid causae est? Ac. 1, 10, what earthly reason is thre ? 
hoc litterularum, A//. 12, 1, 1, ¢hzs apology for a letter, or this hasty line. 
hoc sibif sdlaci prép6nébant, 7, 15, 2, they laid this flattering unction to 
their souls. 


1248. Such neuters are: multum, plérumque, plirimum, amplius, 
plis, paulum, minus, minimum, tantum, quantum, tantundem, ni- 
mium ; in poetry and late prose, also many other adjectives singular and 
plural. Furthermore, id, hoc, illud, quod, quid, &c., and nihil; also 
abunde, adfatim, largiter, nimis, partim, parum, and satis. 


1249. A few adjectives of place and time indicating a particular part of 
an object, are commonly used in immediate agreement with their substan- 
tives: as, 


summus m6ns, I, 22, 1, “he highest part of the mountain, or the mountain- 
top. extréma hieme, media aestate, /P. 35, at the end of the winter, in 
midsummer. Such are: primus, intimus, medius, extr€mus, postrémus, 
iltimus, summus, Infimus, Imus, reliquus. But the neuter is sometimes 
used partitively: as, aestatis extremum erat, S. /. 90, 1, zt was the end of 
summer. summa pectoris, Aum. 1, 9,15, the upper parts of the breast. 

t 

1250. The limiting genitive is often the neuter singular of an adjective 

used substantively : as, 


aliquid boni, T. Andr. 398, somethiny good. aliquid mali, T. Ex. 999, 
something bad. numquid tandem novi? Lr. 10, nothing new, pray? This 
use is ordinarily confined to stems in -o-3 rarely otherwise: as, pliis ina- 
nis, Lucr. 1, 365, more of the void; and usually only when joined with an -o- 
stem: as, nihil solidi, nihil Eminentis, DMV. 1, 75, wo solidity, no projection. 
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1251. The partitive construction sometimes extends to the predicate: as, id erit 
signi mé invitum facere, AA. 83, this will be something of an indication that | 
act with reluctance; Signi is here in the predicate, and yet made dependent on id. 
quid ergs est tui cOnsili ? Brut. in “am. 11, 1, 3, what then is your advice? 
quid sui cOnsili sit ostendit, 1, 21, 2, he explains what his plan is. quid est 
enim huic reliqui? Szll. 89, for what is there left for my client? hi milités 
nihil reliqui victis fécére, S.C. 11, 7. these soldiers left nothing over to the con- 
querea. nihil ad ccleritatem sibi reliqui f€cérunt, 2, 26, 5, as for speed, 
they left no effort unspared. 


1252. The accusative with a preposition also sometimes has the genitive. as. in 
id redactus sum loci, T. Ps. 979, / am reduced to such a strait. ad id loci, 
S. C. 43, 3, to that spot. ad id locdrum, S. /. 63, 6, #p to that time. in 
multum diéi, L. 9, 44, 11, ¢i// date in the day. In Cicero, also the ablatives e6, 
eddem, and quo, with loci: as, e6 loci, Ses¢. 68, ix that posetion. And in later 
writers, other ablatives, with or without a preposition, also have a genitive. 


1253. Some appellatives of place are put in the genitive with adverbs of place: as, 
ubinam gentium? Pl. Aver. 434, C. 1,9, where in the world? nusquam 
gentium, I. Ad. 540, nowhere in the world. Similarly, loci with adverbs of time 
or order, as with interea in Plautus and Terence, postidea in Plautus, postea in 
Sallust, and inde in Lucretius; also loc6rum with adhiic and postid in Plautus. 


1254. In Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus, genitives of abstracts are used with the 
adverbs €6, qué, and htic: as, eO miseridrum, S. /. 14, 3, to that pitch of 
distress, Once with ut: ut quisque audentiae habuisset, adcurrerent, 
es 15, 53, they should run up, with a speed commensurate in every case to their 

aring. 


THE GENITIVE OF DEFINITION. 


1255. (4.) The genitive is used to define that of which a 
thing consists: as, 


magna multitids perdit6rum hominum, 3, 17, 4, a perfect swarm of 
desperadoes. innumerabile pondus auri, Sest. 93, 2 weight of gold too great 
to count. mille numerd navium classem, V. 1, 48, az armada a thousand 
sail strong. 


1256. The genitive of an explicit word containing the leading idea 
is sometimes used to define a more general word; as, 


praedae pecudum hominumque, L. 24, 20, 5, deoty consisting of cattle 
and human beings. pignora coniugum ac liber6rum, L. 2, 1, 5, Aledges 7x 
the shape of wives and children. confisus minitiSne fossae, Caes. C. 1, 42, 3, 
relying on the defensive works in the shape of a moat. Rarely in poetry and 
late prose, the proper name of a place, with urbs, prOmunturium, &c.: as, 
urbem Patavi, V. 1, 247, the city of Patavium (1045). Particularly with the 
words vGx, nd6men, genus, and especially causa: as, haec v6x voluptatis, 
Fin, 2, 6, this word ‘ pleasure” nodmen amicitiae, Fiz. 2, 78, the name 
‘ friendship. Compare nomen fraternum, I, 36, 5, the name of brothers 
is haec ignOminiae causa, Clu. 120, this reason, namely the censor’s 
stigma. parvulae causae vel falsae suspici6nis vel terr6ris repentini, 
Caes. C. 3, 72, 4, éusignificant causes, as for instance ungrounded suspicion or 
a panic. propter eam causam sceleris istius, V. 4, 113, for thzs reason, 
namely the crime of the defendant. 
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1257. The genitive of definition is very common with causa, less common 
with gratia, to define what the motive or cause is: as, 


amicitiae causa, I, 39, 2, from motives of friendship. Compare vestra 
magis hoc causa volébam, quam mea, DO. 1, 164, / wished this more for 
your sake than for my own (t 4). honestatis amplitidinisque gratia, 
RA. 15, i compliment to their respectability aud high social standing. So also 
sometimes with ndmine, and in old or official Latin, with erg. 


1258. Conversely, the genitive of a generic word denoting a person is sometimes 
added to a leading word defining the kind of a person: as, fristum pueri, Pl. Per. 
849, thou bit of a boy. MoBnstrum hominis, T. Aw. 696, thou fend in human 
shape. Quaedam pestés hominum, faz. 5, 8, 2, some regular plagues in the 
shape of men. 


1259. quidquid est, quantum est, quod est, or quodcumque est, with 
a genitive, is equivalent to an emphatic omnis: as, quidquid patrum est, L. 3, 
17, 5, whatever there is in the shape of senators, i. e. every single senator. quod 
est pecliniae, tradit, Caes. C. 2, 20, 8, what there is in the way of money, he 
hands over. Similarly tantum for tot: as, tantum hominum, PI. Poen. 619, 
such a mass of men. 


THE OBJECTIVE GENITIVE. 


1260. (5.) The obiective genitive denotes the object of the 
action expressed in the limited substantive : as, 


metus hostium, Gell. 9, 12, 13, the fear of the enemy, i. e. which is felt 
towards them. vénditi6 bondrum, AA. 110, sale of the goods. actu fill, 
DO. 2, 193, from grief for his son. ‘This construction is freely used, even 
when the parallel verb has a dative, an ablative, or a prepositional expres- 
sion: as, fidticia loci, 7, 19, 2, from confidence in the position. \iberati6nem 
culpae, Zig. 1, acquittal from guilt. militiae vacatidnem, 6, 14, I, exemption 
from military service. opiniSne trium legidnum déiectus, 5, 48, I, dsap- 
pointed in his hope of three legions. dedrum opinid, 7D. 1, 30, a conception 
of the gods. miserrima est contentid hondrum, Of. 1, 87, a scramble for 
office ts a pitiful thing. 


1261. Instead of the objective genitive, a prepositional expression is 
sometimes used with greater precision: as, 

metus 4 vi atque ira dedrum, DX. 1, 45, fear of the might and wrath 
of the gods. So especially the accusative, usually denoting a person, with in, 
erga, or adversus, combined with substantives denoting feeling: as, odium 
in hominum tiniversum genus, 7. 4, 25, hatred to all mankind. vestra 
erga mé voluntas, C. 4, 1, your good-will towards me. 


1262. A possessive pronoun or adjective is sometimes used for the 
objective genitive: as, 

(a.) odid tu6, T. Pr. 1016, from hate to thee. tua fidiicia, V. 5, 176, 
from his reliance on you. aspectaque sud, Lucr. 1, gt, and at the sight of her. 
(4.) metus hostilis, S. 7, 41, 2, fear felt of the enemy. servilis percontatis, 
WO 227, crossquestioning of the servant-girls. firmus adversus militarem 
largitionem, Ta. 47. 2, 82, dead-set against any largess to the military. 
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Il. THE GENITIVE WITH ADJECTIVES. 


1263. (1.) The genitive is used with many adjec- 
tives to denote the object. 


Such are chiefly adjectives meaning (a.) desirous, (b.) nowing, or remem- 
bering, (c.) participating, controlling, or guilty, (d.) fudl, and most of their 
opposites: as, (a.) aurl cupidus, Pl. Poex. 179, eager for gold. sapientiae 
studids6s, id est enim philosophds, 7D. 5, 9, devotees of wisdom, for that ts 
what ‘philosophers’ means. So also aemulus, avidus, fastididsus, invidus. 
(6.) gna@rus réi ptiblicae, Br. 228, familiar with government. réi militaris 
peritissimus, I, 21, 4, @ master of the art military. hominés aduléscentu- 
l6s, inperit6s rérum, T. Axdr. g10, mere hobbledehoys, not up in the world’s 
wavs. imperitus m6rum, AA. 143, behind the times. immemor bene- 
ficidrum, memor patriae, PA. 2, 27, forgetful of kindnesses, never forgetting 
his country So also c6nscius, cdnsultus, Inscius, insoléns, insolitus, 
insuétus, iéitinus, providus, priidéns, rudis. (c.) praedae participés, 
Caes. C. 3, 82, 1, sharing in the booty. manifestus tanti sceleris, S. Z, 35, 
8, caught in committing this atroctous crime. expers gloriae, /?P. 57, without 
a share in the glory So also adfinis, compos, cdnsors, exhérés, poténs, 
reus. (d.) negdti plénus, Pl. Ps. 380, fell of business. fSns plénissimus 
piscium, V. 4, 118, a fountain swarming with fish. referts6 praed6num mari, 
IP. 31, when the sea was crammed with corsairs. So also fertilis, inops, 
liberalis, niidus, prdfiisus. 


1264. In poetry and late prose, a great many other adjectives of these meanings, 
besides those mentioned above, are also used with the genitive. Such are principally: 
(a.) avarus, clridsus, inclridsus, sécitirus. (4.) nescius, praesagus, 

raescius, scitus. (c.) exsors, immiUnis, impos, impoténs, innocéns, 
innoxius, insGns, noxius, suspectus. (d.) abundans, dives, egénus, 
inanis, indigus, largus, parcus, pauper, prédigus, sterilis, vacuus. 


1265. With c6nscius and the genitive of a thing, the dative of a person is 
sometimes added: as, tot flagitidrum exercitui me6 c6nscius, Ta. 1, 43, @ 
participant with my army in so many outrages. Sometimes c6nscius has the 
dative of a thing: as, m€ns cOnscia factis, Lucr. 3, 1018, the mind of guilt 
aware. 


1266. (2.) The genitive of the object is often used with present 
participles which express permanent condition. 


These participles are chiefly from verbs which have a transitive use. 
Not common in old Latin: as, amantem uxGris, Pl. As. 857, devoted to his 
wife. fugitans litium, T. P%. 623, zuclined to dodge a suit at law. Very com- 
mon in Cicero: as, semper appetentés glériae praeter céteras gentis 
fuistis, 7P. 7, you have always been more hungry for glory than any other 
nation. Especially in set expressions: as, homo amantissimus patriae, 
Sul. 34, vir amantissimus ré€i ptiblicae, C. 4, 13, ever a devoted patriot. 
neg6ti gerentés, Sest. 97, business men. aliéni appeténs, DO. 2, 135, S. 
C. 5.4, always hankering after other people's things. In Caesar seldom: as, 
fugiéns labGris, C. 1, 69, 3, apt to shirk exertion. 
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1267. The genitive is hardly ever found with adjectives in -4x (284): as, huius 
réi mendacem, Pl. 4s. $55, wztruthful in this point. But in poetry, from Vergil 
and Horace on, and in late prose, a few genitives occur with adjectives whose parallel 
verbs have a transitive use, such as Capax, edax, tenax, &c.: as, tempus edax 
rérum, O. 15, 234, ¢how all-devourer — time, 


1268. Some of the adjectives which usually take the genitive have occa- 
sionally other constructions. 


Thus, with adfinis the dative also occurs (1200), rarely with aemulus 
(1183) ; the ablative with adjectives of fulness, as dives, plénus, and refertus 
(1387); itire with cénsultus and peritus (1385). For vacuus, &c., see 
1306. Prepositional constructions also occur with these adjectives, such as 
the accusative with ad or in, or the ablative with ab, dé, or in: see the 
dictionary. 


1269. For the genitive, with words denoting relationship, connection, friendship, 
or hostility, see 1203; with similis, 1204. With dignus and indignus, worthy 
and wzxworthy, the ablative is regularly used (1392); rarely the genitive: as, nOn ego 
sum dignus Saliitis ? Pl. Tri. 1153, don’t [ deserve a greeting too? indignus 
avorum, V. 12, 649, wzszworthy of uty sires. 


1270. (3.) In poetry and late prose, the genitive is used very freely with 
many adjectives of various meanings, often merely to indicate what they 
apply to: as, " 


ném6 militaris réi callidior habébatur, Ta. 7. 2, 32, at soldiering 
noboity was thought to have a greater knack. vetus operis ac labGris, Ta. 
1, 20, a2 od hand at the toil and motl of army life. aevi mattrus Acest€és, 
V. 5. 73, dcestes, ripe in years. sé€ri studidrum, H..S. 1, lo, 21, what laggards 
at your books. integer vitae scelerisque plrus, H. 1, 22,1, the man un- 
Spotted in his life and clean of sin. fessi rérum, V. 1, 178, 22 travail spent. 
satin ti sanu’s mentis aut animi tui? Pl. 772. 454, art thou quite right in 


thy five wits ? (1339). 


Ill. THE GENITIVE WITH VERBS. 
VERBS OF VALUING. 


1271. A few neuter adjectives of quantity are put in the gen- 
itive with verbs of valuing to denote the amount of estimation ; 
such genitives are: 


magni, pliris, plirimi; parvi, mindris, minim1; tanti, quanti. 


The verbs with which these genitives are used are aestim6, diicd, fa- 
cid, habed, pends, puts, and sum; rarely existim6d: as, magni opera eius 
aestimata est, N. 24, 1, 2, Azs services were rated hich. nbn magni pends, 
Pl. As. 460, £ don’t care much. sua parvi pendere, S. C. 12, 2, a setting 
small store by what they had of their own. Verrésne tibi tanti fuit? 
1,77, was Verres so important in your eyes? est mihi tanti. C. 2, 15, df zs 
well worth my while. quanti is 4 civibus suis fieret ignérabas ? J” 4, 19, 
aid not you know how the man was prized by his own townsmen? Rarely 
Maximi: as, maximi aestimare, C/z. 159, to think all the world of. 
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1272. In expressions of worthlessness, other genitives are also used thus; such 
are nihili, or, usually with a negative, Assis, flocci, nauci, pili, terunci: as, 
non Assis facis? Cat. 43, 13, car’st not a doit? So also huius: as, huius non 
faciam, T. Ad. 163, / shall not care a snap. 


1273. With aestim6, the ablatives magn6 and permagno are sometimes 
used: as, quid? tii ista permagno aestimas? V. 4, 13, tell me, do you rate 
that sort of thing very high yourself? Compare 1390. 


1274. The genitives tanti and quanti, pliris and minOris are also used with 
verbs of buying and selling, hiring and letting, and costing. But other words are put 
in the ablative with these verbs: see 1391. For magni, &c., with réfert and inter- 
est, see 1279. 


1275. A similar genitive occurs in one or two set forms, such as aequi bonique 
dicé, or facid, aequi faci, and boni cdnsul6: as, istic, Chremés, aequi 
bonique facid, T. Haz. 787, f count that, Chremes, fair and good. aequi 
istic facid, Pl. A/G. 784, that’s all the same to me. 


‘THE VERBS réfert AND interest. 


1276. réfert and interest, é concerns, are much alike in meaning and 
in construction. But the use of réfert is characteristic of old Latin and 
poetry; in prose from Cicero on it is almost supplanted by interest, espe- 
cially where persons are concerned. 


1277. (1.) With réfert and interest, a first or second per- 
son concerned is denoted by the possessive pronoun forms mea, 
tua, nostra, vestra; and, from Cicero on, the third person 
reflexive by sua: as, 


(a.) quid id réfert mea? Pl. Cur. 395, what’s that tome? tua isttic 
réfert maxumé, TI. 777. 319, that is of most concern to the. non sua 
réferre, Quénct. 19, that it did not concern him. non nostra magis quam 
vestra réfert vds non rebellare, L. 34, 17, 7, ¢¢ 7s not more for our interest 
than for your owi that you should not make war again, Without the verb: 
as, quid istic nostra, or quid id nostra? T. P4. 800, 940, what’s that to us? 
(.) tud et med maximé interest t@ valére, am. 16, 4, 4, your health is a 
matter of the highest intportance to you and tome. vestra héc maximé in- 
terest, Svll.79, ¢his 7s of vital moment to you. 


1278. (2.) With interest, from Cicero on, a third person or 
thing concerned is denoted by the genitive. Also with réfert, 
a few times from Sallust on: as, 


(2.) quid eius intererat? 7A. 66, what concern was it of his? interesse 
réi piiblicae sé cum Poméi6 colloqui, Caes. C. 1, 24, 5, that it was of 
importance to the common weal that he should have a parley with Pompey. 
(4.) faciundum aliquid, quod illsrum magis quam sua rétulisse vidé- 
rétur, S. Z 111, 1, that he must do something which should seem more for the 
other side's good than his own. For the accusative with ad with these verbs, 
or for the dative with réfert, see the dictionary. 
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1279. The matter of concern is expressed by a sentence or infinitive, or by a 
neuter pronoun; rarely by an appellative: as, nOn quo mea interesset loci 
nattra, Azt. 3, 19, 1, wot that the character of the place concerned me. The degree 
of concern is expressed by an adverb, as magnopere, by a neuter accusative, as 
multum, or by a genitive of estimation, magni, permagni, pliris, parvi, 
tanti, quanti (1271). 


JuDICcIAL VERBS. 


1280. Verbs of accusing, convicting, condemning, 
"and acquitting, take a genitive of the charge: as, 


C. Verrem insimulat avaritiae, V. 1, 128, he charges Verres with ava- 
rice. accusatus est proditionis, N. 1, 7, 5, 2¢ was charged with treason. 
capitis arcéssere, D. 30, accuse on a capital charge. prodditidnis damna- 
tus est, N. 2, 8, 2, he was convicted of treason. Pollis peciiniae piiblicae 
est condemnatus, Flacc. 43, Pollis was condemned for embezzlement of gov- 
ernment money. maiestatis absoliti sunt permulti, C/z. 116, a good many 
were acquitted of high treason. With this genitive, an ablative, crimine, 
itidicid, nOmine, or lége, is sometimes expressed (1377): as, né quem 
umquam innocentem itidici6 capitis arcéssas, Of. 2, 51, that you are never 
to accuse any innocent man on a charge affecting hts status as a citizen. 


1281, The charge is sometimes denoted by a prepositional construction: as. 
sescenti sunt, qui inter sicadrids et dé venéficiis acciisabant, FA. 90, 
there are hundreds and hundreds that brought charges of murder, by steel and by 
poison. So also dé alea, of gaméling, in Cicero regularly dé pectiniis repetun- 
dis, of extortion, and necessarily dé vi, of ax act of violence, as Vis has no genitive. 
For the neuter accusative, see 1172. 


1282. The penalty also is sometimes denoted by the genitive: as, cupid octu- 
pli damnari Aproniun, V. 3, 28, / want to have Apronius condemned toa pay- 
ment of eightfold. Adamnatusque longi Sisyphus Aeolidés labGris, H. 2, 
14, 19, and Sisyphus the Aeolid, amerced with penance long. Sometimes by the 
ablative: as, capite, 7.5, 109. So usually from Livy on, when the penalty is a 
definite sum of money or fractional part of a thing. 


IMPERSONAL VERBS OF MENTAL DISTRESS. 


1283. A genitive of the thing, commonly with an accusative of the 
person, is used with five impersonals of mental distress: 
miseret, paenitet, piget, pudet, taedet: as, 
tui mé miseret, méi piget, E. in Div. 1, 66, 7 pity thee, J loathe my- 
self. fratris mé pudet pigetque, T. Ad. 391, my brother stirs my shame and 
my disgust. mi pater, mé tui pudet, T. Ad. 681, dear father, in thy presence 
I’m abashed. galeatum séro duelli paenitet, J. 1, 169, too date, with casque 
on head, a combatant retenteth him of war. So also miserétur, and in old 
Latin inceptively, miseréscit, commiseréscit. 


1284. These verbs sometimes have a sentence or a neuter pronoun as subject: as, 
non té haec pudent? T. Ad. 754, does not this make thee blush for shame? 
Rarely an appellative: as, mé quidem haec condici6 non paenitet, Pl. S¢. 51, 
for my part, with my wedded state I'm well conient. Or a person: as, pudeo, 
Pl. Cas. 877, / feel ashamed. For participles and gerundives, see 817. 
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1285. The genitive is used with the personals misereor or misered, and 
in poetry with miserésc6: as, 


aliquandd miser€émini soci6rum, V. 1, 72, do take pity on your allies, it 
is high time. néminis miserére certumst, quia méi miseret néminem, 
Pl. Cap. 764, 1’m bound to care for nobody, as no one cares forme. Arcadil 
miseréscite régis, V. 8, 573, dake pity on the king of Arcady. 


1286. Personal verbs of desiring, loathing, admiring, and dreading, sometimes take 
the genitive: as, pol, quaamquam domi cupi6, opperiar, Pl. 772. 841, although 
I yearn for home, I vow [’ll wait (1263). fastidit mei, Pl. Az. 245, he views me 
with disdain (1263). itistitiaene prius mirer, belline laborum ? V. 11, 126, 
thy justice first shall 1 admire? thy toils in war? né tui quidem testimodni 
veritus, Att. 8, 4, 1, not having any awe about your recommendation either. 


VERBS OF MEMoRY. 


1287. The genitive is used with verbs of remembering and for- 
getting when they denote an inherent state of memory or of forget- 
fulness: as, 


faciam ut mei memineris dum vitam vivas, Pl. Per. 494, 7’°U make 
you remember me as long as you live. num potui magis oblivisci tem- 
porum meGdrum, meminisse actisnum? fam. 1, 9, 8, could L have been 
more forgetful of my present interests, more mindful of my past career? re- 
miniscerétur incommodi populi R6m{Ani, 1, 13, 4, ke had better bear in 
mind the rebuff dealt out to Rome. oblitusque medrum obliviscendus et 
illis, H. Z. 1, 11, 10, of friends forgetful and by friends forgot. See 1263. 


1288. The accusative is used with these verbs when they denote 
the mere intellectual exercise of memory or a failure to remember: as, 


equid meministi ti0m parentum ndmina? PI]. Poex. 1062, do you 
remember your parents’ names? Cinnam memini vidi Stllam, 72. 5, 17, 
I can remember Cinna, I have seen Sulla. utinam mémet possim ob- 
liscier! Accius ap. Non. 500, 5, oh that myself I could forget! subitd 
t6tam causam oblitus est, Br. 217, suddenly he forgot the whole case. 

1289. recordor has once the genitive (Ps. 12), but from its meaning bring to 
heart it is naturally found oftener with the accusative. With it and with memini, 
the ablative with de also occurs. The rare reminiscor has the genitive once each in 
Caesar and Nepos; twice later; oftener the accusative. Neuter pronouns are in the 
accusative with all these verbs. 


1290. The impersonal venit in mentem also takes the genitive: as, venit 
mihi Platénis in mentem, Fiz. 5, 2, Plato comes into my head; very excep- 
tionally the ablative with dé. But the verb in this combination is often used person- 
ally, with the thing occurring to the mind as the subject, and regularly in Cicero, 
when it is rés or genus, ora neuter pronoun. 


1291. Verbs of reminding take the accusative of a person and sometimes 
with it the genitive of a thing: as, 


admonébat alium egest&tis, alium cupiditatis suae, S. C. 21, 4, he 
reminded one man of his beggary, another of his greed. So also commoned, 
commoné@facié, and, in Tacitus only, moned. Oftener however the thing 
is in the ablative with dé, or, if it is a neuter pronoun or adjective, in the 
accusative (1172). Rarely a substantive equivalent to a neuter pronoun: as, 
eam rem nds locus admonuit, S. /. 79, 1, the place has reminded me of that. 
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VERBS OF PARTICIPATION AND MASTERY. 


1292. Verbs of participation and mastery sometimes take the genitive in old Latin 
and in poetry: as, servom sui participat cGnsili, Pl. Czst. 163, she makes a 
slav: a sharer in her plot (1263). qua Daunus agrestium régnavit populs- 
rum, H. 3, 30,11, where Daunus was the lord of rural folk (1260). So, even in 
prose, putior, which usually has the ablative (1379): as, tottus Galliae sésé 
potiri posse spérant, 1, 3, 8, they hope they can get the mastery over the whole of 
Gaul, Especially with persons, or with the genitive plural rerum: rérum potior, 
get to be, or often, am, master of the situation, or lam monarch of all [ survey. Simi- 
larly in Tacitus apiscor, adipiscor: as, arma, quis Servius Galba rérum 
adeptus est, Ta. 3, 55, the war by which Galba became master of the throne. In 
Plautus cr€éd6 sometimes has the genitive of a thing and dative of a person. 


VERBS OF FULNESS AND WANT. 


1293. The genitive is sometimes used with verbs of filling, abounding; 
and lacking, as it is with the corresponding adjectives (1263): as, 


convivium vicindrum coétidié comples, CZ. 46, 7 fill out a dinner- 
party every day with neighbours. whaec rés vitae mé, soror, saturant, 
Pl. St. 18, these things, my sister, sicken me of life. terra ferarum nunc 
etiam scatit, Lucr. 5, 30, s¢¢d/ teems the earth with ravin beasts. So with 
egeo sometimes: as, eged consili, Ast. 7, 22, 2, J am in need of some advice. 
And usually with indigeG: as, hoc bellum indiget celeritatis, P2. 6, 7, 
this war requires rapid action. But, from Livy on, the ablative is commoner 
with indiged: see 1305. 


1294. With verbs of separating and abstaining, the ablative is regularly used 
(1302). But the genitive is sometimes found in poetry: as, mE omnium laborum 


levas, Pl. R. 247, thou riddest me of all my woes. abstinéts irarum calidae- 
que rixae, H. 3, 27, 69, from bursts of rage keep thou and hot affray. 


IV. THE GENITIVE OF EXCLAMATION. 


1295. In poetry, the genitive with an adjective in agreement occurs two or three 
times in exclamation: as, foederis heu taciti, Prop. 5, 7, 21, alas, that secret 
covenant, Usually the nominative (1117), or the accusative (1149). 


THE ABLATIVE. 


1296. The ablative is used principally with verbs and their 
participles, or with adjectives, and consists of three cases that 
were Originally distinct. 


1297. I. The ABLATIVE proper denotes that from which 
something parts or proceeds (1302). 
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The ablative proper is often accompanied by the prepositions ab, dé, 
ex, prae, pro, sine, or tenus. 


1298. With the ablative proper two other cases, originally distinct, a 
locative case and an instrumental case, were confounded, and merged under 
the common name of the ablative. 


1299. II. The Locarive case denotes the place in, at, or on 
which action occurs. <A few forms of the locative proper are 
still preserved (1331). But the place where is ordinarily de- 
noted by the locative ablative (1342). 


The locative ablative is often accompanied by the prepositions in or 
sub. 


1300. III. The INstRUMENTAL case denotes that by which or 
‘with which a main person or thing is attended (1356). 


The instrumental ablative is often accompanied by the prepositions cum 
or coram. 


1301. The ablative or locative is sometimes attached immediately 
to a substantive. 


Thus, (a.) sometimes to a substantive which denotes or implies action: 
as, interitus ferrd, destruction with the sword, like intered ferrd ; see 1307, 
1331, 1342, 1376, 1377. (4.) In constructions in which the ablative is due to 
an older combination with a verb: as, vir singulari virtite, a man of unex- 
ampled bravery. See 1309 and 1375. 


I. THE ABLATIVE PROPER. 


Tue ABLATIVE OF SEPARATION AND WANT, AND OF 
DEPARTURE. 


1302. Verbs of separation take an ablative of the 
thing from which separation takes place: as, 


(a.) caruit fors postea Pompéius, caruit senati, caruit.ptiblicd, A/, 
18, after that Pompey had to keep away from the market place, from the senate, 
from highways and byways. adhiic Q. Ligarius omni culpa vacat, Lig. 4, 
thus far Ligarius proves devoid of any guilt. eged consilid, Att. 15,1, A, 5, 7 
need advice (1305). (6.) Italia prohibétur: non ti eum patria privare, 
qua caret, sed vita vis, Zig. 11, he zs kept out of Italy; you want to deprive 
him not of his country, from which he ts debarred, but of life. liberémus cura 
populum Rémanum, L. 39, 51, 9, Hannibal’s words when he took poison, 
183 B,C., Jet me relieve Rome of anxiety. 
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1303. This ablative is used (@.) with such verbs as mean aéstain, abs- 
tined, désist6, superseded ; am devoid of, cared, vacd; need, eged; and 
in addition to the accusative of the object, (4.) with verbs used transitively, 
such as mean keep off, arced, excliidd and interclids6, prohibed; drive 
away, remove, pell6, moved, and their compounds; /ree, expedio, libero, 
lev6, solvG and exsolv6 ; deprive, orb6, privd, spolid, nuidd, frauds. 


1304. A preposition, ab or ex, is often used with these verbs, and regu- 
jarly when the ablative denotes a person. But cared and eged, and exsolvs6 
and levG, never have a preposition. 


1305. With eged, the genitive is sometimes used, and often with indiged: see 
1293. Also in poetry, with verbs of abstaining and separating: see 1294. 


1306. The ablative of separation is sometimes used with such adjectives as ali- 
énus, expers, liber, niidus, vacuus, &c.: as, negant id esse aliénum 
maiestate deGrum, Div. 2, 103, they maintain that this is not at variance with 
the greatness of the gods. vacul clris, Fin. 2, 46, devoid of cares. arce et 
urbe orba sum, E. 77. 114, of tower and town bereft am I. But sometimes 
the genitive: see 1263 and 1264; sometimes also prepositional constructions: for 
these, and particularly for the different constructions of ali€énus, see the dictionary. 


Town AND JSLAND NAMES. 


1307. (1.) Proper names of towns and of little islands 
are put in the ablative with verbs of motion, to denote 
the place from which motion proceeds: as, 


Damaratus fiigit Tarquinids Corinthsd, 7D. 5,100, Damaratus ran 
away from Corinth to Tarquini. signum Carthagine captum, V. 4, 82, 
the statue carried off from Carthage. Megaribus, Pl. Per. 137, from Megara. 
Lémné, Pl. 7ru. 90, from Lemnos. ROma accéperam litteras, Azz. 5, 8, 2, 
LT had got a letter from Rome. Rarely with a substantive of motion (1301): 
as, dé illius Alexandréa discessti, 4/¢. 11, 18, 1, about his departure from 
Alexandrea. Also in dating letters: as, Vv kal. Sextil., Régis, Aum. 7, 10, 
Regium, 28 Fuly; less often the locative: as, Idibus Iiiniis, Thessalonicae, 
QOFr. 1, 3, 10, Thessalonica, 13 Fune. Like a town name: Acherunte, poet. 
in 7D. 1, 37, from Acheron. With an attribute: ipsa Sam3é, V.1, 51, from 
Samos itself. Teansd Sidicins, A/t. 8, 11, B, 2, from Sidicinian Teanum. 


1308. Singular town or island names sometimes have ex in old Latin: thus, 
Caryst6, Pl. Ps. 730, from Carystus, or, ex Caryst6, Ps. 737, indifferently. ex 
André, T. Andr. 70, from Andros. In classical Latin, town names rarely have ab: 
as, ab Athénis proficisci, Serv. in Fam. 4, 12, 2, to start from Athens; chiefly 
of neighbourhood: as, ab Gergovia, 7, 43, 5: 7,59, 1, from camp at Gergovia; or 
direction: as, d Sal6nis ad Oricum, Caes. C. 3, 8, 4, from Salonae to Oricum ; 
regularly with longé : as, longé 4 Syractisis, V. 4, 107, far from Syracuse. 


1309. The ablative of a town or country name is rarely attached immediately to a 
substantive, to denote origin: as, Periphanés Rhodo mercator dives, Pl. 4s. 
199, Periphanes from Rhodes a chapman rich. vided ibi hospitem Zacyntho, 
Pl. Mer. 940, I sce the friend there from Zacynthus, Rarely in Cicero: as, Teand 
Apulsd laudatorés, Clu. 197, eulogists from Apulian Teanum ; in Caesar twice. 
In Livy with ab only: as, Turnus ab Aricia, L.1, 50, 3. Turnus from Aricia, 
But the Roman trib2 on> belongs to, is regularly in the ablative: as, Q. Werrem 
KOmilia, sc. tribt, V. a. pr. 1, 23, Verres of the tribe Rimilia. 
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1310. With a verb, country names regularly have a preposition, and always in 
Cicero, Sallust, and Livy: as, € Cilicia décédéns, Br. 1, going away from Cilicia. 
The ablative alone is rare: as, Aegypt6 advenid domum, PI. A/ost. 440, from 
Egypt I come home. Chiefly in Tacitus: as, Aegypt6 remedns, 2, 69, coming back 
from Egypt. (n Caesar, by attraction: cOg€bantur Corcyra atque Acarnania 
pabulum supportare, C. 3, 58, 4, ¢hey were forced to fetch fodder from Corcyra 
and even Acarnania. . 


1311. (2.) The ablatives domo and rire, and in poetry 
hum6, are used like proper names of towns: as, 


(z.) dom6 excesserant, 4, 14, 5, they had gone away from home. Also 
metaphorically: as, dom6 doctus, Pl. Afer. 355, by home-exferience taught. 
(6.) rure rediit uxor mea, Pl. Afer. 705, my wife’s come back from out of town. 
(c.) humsé, in Vergil first: as,-vix oculds attollit humé, O. 2, 448, scarce 
Jrom the ground her eyes she lifts. 


THE ABLATIVE OF SourRcE, STUFF, OR MATERIAL. 


1312. The verb nascor and participles of origin take an ablative to 
denote parentage or rank in life. : 


Such participles are: natus, pr6gnatus, and ortus; in poetry and late 
prose, also crétus, Editus, generatus, genitus, satus, and oriundus: as, © 
(2.) R6mulus ded prognatus, L. 1, 40, 3, Romulus, sprung from a god. dis 
genite, V. 9, 642, thou sired of gods. Of a parent, ex is sometimes used: as 
ex mé hic natus non est, T. Ad. 40, he’s not my son; and of remoter ances- 
tors, ab. (6.) loc6 natus honest6, 5, 45. 2, respectably descended. summd 
locd natus, 5, 25, 1, of Aigh birth. familia antiquissima natum, 7, 32, 4, 
a member of an old family. Rarely with dé: as, qué dé genere gnatust 
Philocratés ? Pl. Cap. 277, what ts the parentage of Philocrates ? 


1313. The ablative with an attribute, attached to a substantive, sometimes denotes 
stuff or material: as, aere cav6d clipeum, V. 3, 286, a ¢arge of hollow bronze. 
erenni fronde cor6nam, Lucr. 1, 118, a crown of amaranthine leaf. Sso- 
iddque adamante columnae, V. 6, 552, and pillars of the solid adamant. 
This construction borders closely on the ablative of quality (1375). Rarely without an 
attribute: as, pictas abiete puppis, V. 5, 663, painted sterns of fir. 


1314. A substantive denoting stuff or material is generally put in the 
ablative with dé or ex; thus, 


(a.) Directly with a substantive: pécula ex aurd, V7. 4, 62, cups of gold. 
(.) Oftener with an auxiliary verb or participle: signum erat hoc Cupidi- 
nis € marmore, V. 4, 5, this statue of Cupid was made of marble. sciitis 
ex cortice factis, 2, 33, 2, with long shields made out of bark. ex tna 
gemma pergrandi trilla excavata, V”. 4, 62, a ladle scooped out of a single 
enormous senit-precious stone. 


1315. The ablative with forms of faciS and sum denotes that with which or 
to which something is done: as, quid hdc homine facias? Sest. 29, what can 
you do with such a fellow? quid mé fiet? 1. Andr. 709, what will become of 
me? But often the dative (1205): as, quid titi faciam? Av. 7, 3, 2, what shall 
I do to you? Or the ablative with dé: as, dé fratre quid fiet? T. Ad. 996, as to 
my brother, what will come to pass? 
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THE ABLATIVE OF CAUSE, INFLUENCE, OR MOTIVE. 


1316. The ablative is used to denote cause, influ- 


ence, or motive: as, 


* maded meti, Pl. AZost. 395, 2’m drenched with dread. ti impridentia 
laberis, AZur. 78, you, sir, slip from inadvertence. maerdre et lacrimis 
consen€éscébat, Cl. 13, she just pined away in sorrow and tears. ia incen- 
dor, Pl. Ps. 201, /’m getting hot with wrath. premor ltictii, Az. 3, 22, 3, 
Lam bowed down with grief. quod ego non superbia faciébam, DO. 1, 99, / 
did not act thus from superciliousness, not J. non movétur pectnia, V. 4, 18, 
he is not moved by money. boat caelum fremitt virtim, Pl. Am. 232, the 
welkin rings with roar of men. délictds dolére, corréctidne gaudére, L. 
90, be pained by the sin, take pleasure in the reproof. aetate nbn quis optu- 
Grier, Pl. AZost. 840, owing to age thou canst not see. Tovis iussti venid, Pl. 
Am. prol. 19, at Jove’s behest I come. S€ianus nimia fortiina sdcors, Ta. 
4, 39, Sejanus giddy with over-prosperity. ferdx praeda gloriaque exercitus, 
Ta. 7.1, 51, the army flushed with booty and glory. exercitis nostri interitus 
ferrd, is. 40, the annthilation of our army by the sword (1301). 


1317. Instead of the ablative, other constructions often occur, 
especially with verbs used transitively ; such are: 


(a.) Prepositional phrases with dé or ex, in Varrq and Livy with ab; 
also with ob, per, or propter: as, multi in oppidum propter timdérem 
sésé recipiunt, Caes. C. 2, 35, 6, @ good many retreated to the town from fear. 
Sometimes with prae: as, prae amGre exclusti hunc foras, T. Luz. 98, z¢ 
was for love you turned him out of doors: in classical Latin, usually of hin- 
drance: as, sdlem prae iacul6rum multitiidine non vidébitis, 7D. 1, 101, 
you won't see the sun for the cloud of javelins. (6.) Circumlocutions with 
causa, less frequently with gratia (1257). (c.) Ablatives absolute, or parti- 
ciples, particularly auxiliary participles with an ablative to express cause, 
oftener motive, such as captus, ductus, excitatus or incitatus, impulsus, 
incénsus, inflammatus, mOtus, perterritus: as, n6nnilli pudGre adducti 
remanébant, I, 39, 3, some stuck by from shame. 

1318. The person by whom the action of a passive verb is done, is denoted by the 
ablative with ab or 4. Also occasionally with verbs equivalent toa passive, sucli as 
cadé, interes, pered, vénesd, &c., &c. Things or animals are sometimes repre- 
sented as persons by the use of ab: as, animus bene infOrmatus 4 natira, 
Off. 1, 13, @ soul meetly fashioned by dame nature, See 1476-1478. 

131g. In poetry, an ablative denoting a person, with an adjective in agreenient, is 
sometimes equivalent to an expression with an abstract substantive: as, et adsidud 
ruptae léctSre columnae, J. 1, 13, ad pillars by persistent reader riven, i. e. 
adsiduitate léctGris, or adsidua léctione. ctratus inaequ4li toénsdre 
capillés, H. Z. 1,1, 94, my locks by unsymmetric barber trimmed. 


THE ABLATIVE OF COMPARISON. 


1320. (1.) The ablative may be used with a com- 
parative adjective, when the first of two things compared 
is in the nominative, or is a subject-accusative. ~ 
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Such an ablative is translated by ¢Zaz: as, (a.) lice sunt claridra nobis 
tua consilia, C. 1, 6, your schemes are plainer to us than day. & méatre 
pulchra filia pulchrior, H. 1, 16,1, O daughter fairer than a mother fair. 
Particularly in sentences of negative import: as, quis Karthaginiénsium 
pliris fuit Hannibale? Sest. 142, of all the sons of Carthage, who was rated 
higher than Hannibal? nec mihi est té iticundius quicquam nec c@rius, 
Fam, 2,10, 1, and there ts nothing in the world nearer and dearer to me than 
you. (b.) illud cégndscés profectd, mihi té neque caridrem neque it- 
cundidrem esse quemquam, /um. 2, 3, 2, one thing Lam sure you will see, 
that there is nobody nearer and dearer to me than you. 


1321. (2.) The ablative of comparison is similarly used 
when the first member of comparison is an accusative of the 


object: as, 


ex€gi monumentum aere perennius, H. 3, 30, 1, Z have builded up a 
monument more durable than bronze. Particularly so in sentences of negative 
import; as, h6c mihi gratius facere nihil potes, Fam. 13, 44, you can do 
nothing for me more welcome than this. Also with predicate adjectives de- 
pendent on a verb of thinking (1167): as, Hérodotum ctir véracidrem 
diicam Enni6? Div. 2,116, why should I count Herodotus any more truthful 
than Ennius? Regularly when the second member of comparison is a rela- 
tive: as, qua pecude nihil genuit natira fécundius, DJ. 2, 160, nature 
has created nothing more prolific than this animal, i.e. the sow. 


1322. (3.) In poetry, the ablative of comparison may be used with the first mem- 
ber of comparison in any case: as, Liicili ritu, nostrim melidris utrdque, 
H. S. 2, 1, 29, after Lucilius’s way, a better mun than thou or f. 


1323. (4.) In sentences of negative import, the ablative is sometimes used with 
alter and alius, as with a comparative: as, neque mést alter quisquam, PI. 
As. 492, and there’s no other man than J, nec quicquam aliud libertate 
commini quaesisse, Brut. and Cass. in Fam. 11, 2, 2, and to have aimed at 
nothing else than freedom for all. But in prose, quam is commonly used. 


1324. (1.) The second member of comparison is often introduced by 
quam, //an, or in poetry by atque or ac. This member, whatever the case 
of the first member, is sometimes made the subject of a form of sum ina 
new sentence: as, 

melidrem quam ego sum supp6no tibi, Pl. Cur. 256, J give you asa 
substitute a better than Iam myself. verba M. Varrdnis, hominis quam 
fuit Claudius doctidris, Gell. 10, 1, 4, the words_of Varro, a better scholur 
than Claudius ever was. ut tibf maidri quam Africanus fuit, mé ad- 
ilinctum esse patiare, /am. 5, 7, 3, sv that you will allow me to be associated 
with you, a bigger man than Africanus ever was. 


1325. (2.) When the first member is in the nominative or 
accusative, quam is commonly a mere coordinating word, with 
both members in the same case: as, 


(2.) pliris est oculatus testis inus quam auriti decem, Pl. 77z. 490, 
a single witness with an eye rates higher than a dozen with the ear. (b.) tt 
velim existimés néminem cuiquam neque caridrem neque iticundidrem 
umquam fuisse quam té mihi, Fam. 1, 9, 24, [ hope you will be convinced 
that nobody was ever nearer and dearer to anybody than you to me. 
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1326. An introductory ablative of a demonstrative or relative pronoun sometimes 
precedes the construction with quam: as, quid hoc est clarius, quam omnis 
Segestae matr6onas et virginés convénisse? V. 4, 77, what fact is there 
better known than this, to wit, that all the women in Segesta, married and single, 
came streaming together? 


1327. The ablative is sometimes used with comparative adverbs 
also. 


So particularly in sentences of negative import: as, nihil lacrimd citius 
aréscit, Corn. 2, 50, zothing dries up quicker than a tear. Less frequently 
in positive sentences in prose: as, forttina, quae plis cdnsilis hiimanis 
pollet, contraxit certamen, L. 44, 40, 3, fortune, who is mightier than the 
devices of man, precipitated the engagement. Nery commonly, however, 
quam is used with comparative adverbs. 


1328. Designations of number or extent are often qualified by 
amplius, longius, or pliis, over, or by minus, wzder. 


The word thus qualified is put in the case which the context would re- 
quire without any such qualification: as, pliis septingenti capti, L. 41, 12, 8, 
over seven hundred were taken prisoners. técum plis annum.vixit, Q. 41, he 
lived with you over a year (1151). cum equis pliis quingentis, L. 4o, 32, 6, 
with over five hundred horses. Less frequently with quam. When these 
words are felt as real’substantives in the nominative or accusative, the abla- 
tive of comparison may be used (1320): as, plas tridub, VA. 74, more than 
three days. 


1329. In expressions of age with n&tus, the adjectives maior and minor are 
used as well as amplius and minus, and with the same construction (1328) : as, 
annos natus maior quadraginta, RA. 39, over forty years old. For other 
constructions, see the dictionary. Similarly conléctus aquae digitum nén 
altior inum, Lucr. 4, 414, @ fool no eeu than a finger’s breadth (1130). But 
commonly with comparative adjectives of extent, quam is used, or the ablative 
(1320): as, pals non latior pedibus quinquaginta, 7, 19,1, @ marsh not 
wider than fifty feet. 

1330. With a comparative adjective or adverb, the ablatives opiniidne, 


exspectatione, and spé, and some others, chiefly in poetry, take the place 
of asentence with quam: as, 


opinione melius, Pl. Cas. 338, detter than you thought. min6ra opini- 
Gne, Caes. C. 2, 31, §, more insignificant than ts thought. latius opinidne 
diss€minatum est hoc malum, C. 4, 6, this infection ts more sweeping than 
anybody dreams. sp&é omnium sérius, L. 2, 3, 1, later than was generally 
expected. 


II. THE LOCATIVE ABLATIVE. 
(A.) THE LOCATIVE PROPER. 


1331. (1.) Singular proper names of towns and of 
little islands are put in the locative to denote the place 
in or at which action occurs: as, 
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quid Rémae faciam? mentiri nescio, J. 3, 41, what can [do in Rome? 
Lf dowt know how to lie Corinthi et Karthagini, dgr. 2, go, at Corinth 
and at Carthage. Wacedaemoni, N. pracf 4, 27 Lacedaemon. Tiburi, Azz, 
16, 3, 1, a@¢ Zibur. Rhodi, fam. 4,7, 4, at Rhodes. mansidnés diutinae 
Lémni, T. 4’. 1012, protracted stays at Lemnos (1301). Sometimes in 
dates: as, data Thessalonicae, Aét. 3, 20, 3, gtven at Thessalonica (1307). 
The locative rarely means zear: as, Antil, L. 22, 1,10, round about Antiunt. 
In Plautus only two singular town names with consonant stems occur, and 
these regularly in the locative, Carthagini and Sicydni, three times each; 
once in a doubtful example, SicyGne, Cis¢. 128. ‘Terence has no examples 
of these stems. From Cicero on, the locative ablative is commoner with 


them (1343). 

1332. With an adjective attribute also, the locative is used: as, Teani Apull, 
Clu. 27, at the Apulian Teanum. Suessae Auruncae, L. 32, 9, 3, at the 
Auruncan Suessa, The appellative forum, market place, used, with an attribute, 
as a proper name, is sometimes put in the accusative with ad: as, Claternae, ad 
Forum Cornélium, Fam. 12, 5, 2, at Claterna and at Forum Cornelium; 
sometimes in the locative ablative : Ford luli, Plin. ZA. 5, 19, 7. 


1333- When the locative is further explained by an appellative following, the 
appellative is put in the locative ablative, either alone, or with in: as, Antiochiae, 
celebri quondam urbe, Arch. 4, at Antioch, once a bustling town. Ne&poli, 
in celeberrimé oppid6, RabP. 26, at Neapolis, a town swarming with people. 
An appellative in the ablative with in may be further defined by a proper name in the 
locative: as, duabus ininsulis, Melitae et Sami, V5, 184, ia two islands — at 
Melita and Samos. in oppidd, Antiochiae, 4ét. 5, 18, 1, within town walls — 
at Antioch. in sécesst, Apolloniae, Suet. Aug. 94, out of town —at Apollonia. 
Or in the ablative: as, in oppid6 Citid, N. 5, 3, 4, é che town of Cittum. in 
urbe Roma, L. 39, 14, 7, é the city of Rome. 


1334. In Plautus, singular town names with stems in -a- or -O- are put in the 
locative ten or twelve times, in the ablative with in some fifteen times. Three such 
have only in, never the locative: in Anactori6, Poen. 896, in Seleucia, 77i. 
ae in Sparta, Poen. 663; furthermore, in Epidamno, JZex.. 267, 380 twice, in 

phes6, B. 309, A7G. 441, 778, and in eee Cur. 341, 429, Z. 540, 541, 
34, but also Epidamni, Jen. prof. 51, Ephesi, B. 336, 1047, A/G. 648, and 

pidauri, Z. 636. Terence, who has only -o- stems, uses the locative six times, 
the ablative with in four times: only with in: in André, Andr. 931, in Imbré, 
Hec. 171. Furthermore in Lémn6, PA. 873, 1004, but also L@mni, PA. 680, 942, 
1013. Also Miléti, 4d. 654, Rhodi, Zu. 107, Stinii, Zu. 519. 


1335. A town name is sometimes put in the ablative with in by assimilation with 
a parallel in: as, in Dlyric6,in ipsa Alexandréa, dé. 11, 16,1, is Ldlyricum, 
and at Alexandrea itself. Antiochum in Syria, Ptolemaeum in Alexan- 
dria esse, L. 42, 26, 7, that Antiochus was in Syria, Ptolemy at Alexandria. in 
méinte Albano Lavinidque, L. 5, 52, 8, on the Alban mount and at Lavinium. 
Also without assimilation: as, navis et in Caiéta est parata nobis et Brun- 
dusii, 47¢t. 8, 3, 6, we have a vessel all chartered, one in Cajeta and one at 
Brundusium. in Hispali, Caes. C. 2, 18, 1, in Hispalis. 


1336. With country names, the locative is very exceptional; as, Chersonési, 
N.1, 2, 4, a¢ the Peninsula. Aegypti, Val. M. 4, 1, 15, im Egyft. Similarly 
Accherunti, Pl. Ca..689. 998, Mer. 606, Tri. 749, in Acheron; Accherunte 
however cnce: Accheruntest, Pl. Poex. 431. In Sallust, R6mae Numidiae-~ 
que, /. 33, 4, with assimilation of Numidiae to Romae. 


1337. (2.) The locatives domi, riri, humi, and rarely orbi, 
are used like proper names of towns: as, 
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(2.) c€nabd domi, Pl. S¢. 482, 7 shall dine at home. Metaphorically, 
domi est, nascitur, or habed, / caz get at home, I need not go abroad for, or 
L have in plenty: as,id quidem domi est, 4¢/. 10, 14, 2, as for that, I have 
dé myself. WNith a possessive pronoun or ali€énus in agreement, either the 
locative is used, or the ablative with in ; for domui, as, Of. 3, 99, see 594; 
with other adjectives the ablative with in. (6.) rtiri, T. P42. 363, up iz the 
country; for rlre, see 1344 and 1345. (c¢c.) humi, oz the ground, or to the 
ground, in Terence first: as, hunc ante nostram idnuam appGne :: obsecrG, 
humine? T. Andr. 724, set down this baby at our door :: good gracious ; on the 
ground? iacére humi, C. 1, 26, sleeping on bare ground. (d.) orbi with 
terrae or terrdrum: as, amplissimum orbi terrarum monumentum, V. 
4, 82, the grandest monument in the wide wide world, 


1338. The locatives belli, older duélli, and militiae are sometimes used in 
contrast with domi: as, domi duellique, Pl. Ca/. frol. 68, domi bellique, L. 
2,50, 11, domi militiaeque, 7D. 5, 55, militiae et domi, T. Ad. 495, at home 
and in the field. Rarely without domi: as, belli, AP. 2, 56, militiae, S. /. 84, 2. 


1339. (3-) Other appellatives rarely have the locative: as, proxumae viciniae, 
Pl. B. 205, MG. 273, in the next neighbourhood. terrae, L. 5, 51, 9, ix the earth. 
With verbs of suspense, doubt, and distress, and with many adjectives, animi, i sozd, 
is not infrequent ; and animi being mistaken for a genitive, mentis is also used: as, 
désipiébam mentis, Pl. Z. 138, / was beside myself. Oftener animd (1344). 


1340. Many original locatives have become set as adverbs: as, peregri, abroad. 
Particularly of pronouns: as, illi, Pl. 42. 249, off there, oftener illic; isti or istic, 
hic; sometimes further defined by an added expression: as, hic viciniae, T. PA. 95, 
here in the neighbourhood. hic proxumae viciniae, WG. 273, here in the house 
next door, hic in Veneris fané méae viciniae, Pl. 2. 613, here, in the shrine 
of Venus, in my neighbourhood. hic RGmae, Arch. 5, here in Rome. 


1341. The locative proper sometimes denotes time when: as, lici, dy light, 
temperi, Je¢imes, heri or here, yesterday, vesperi, at evening, heri vesperi, 
DO. 2, 13, last evening. In Plautus, dié septimi, J/ex. 1156, Per. 260, on the 
seventh day, Mane sané septimi, Alen. 1157, bright and early on the seventh, di€ 
crastini, Jost. 881, tomorrow. Often with an adjective juxtaposed: as, postri- 
dié, the day after, postridié mane, Fam. 11, 6,1, carly next day, COtid1é, each 
day, daily, pridié, the day before. , 


(B.) THE ABLATIVE USED AS LOCATIVE. 


PLACE IN, ON, OR AT WHICH. 


1342. (1.) Plural proper names of towns and of little 
islands are put in the locative ablative to denote the 
place in or at which action occurs: as, 


mortuus Ciimis, L. 2, 21, 5, Ze died at Cumae. Ath€nis tenue caelum, 
crassum Thébis, Fat. 7, 72 Athens the air is thin,at Thebes it is thick. locus 
ostenditur Capreis, Suet. 774, 62, the place is pointed out at Capreae. Rarely 
with substantives of action, (1301): as, mansid Formiis, Aéz. 9, 5, 1, the stay 
at Formiae. With an attribute: Athénis tuis, 4/2. 16, 6, 2, 22 your darling 
Athens. Curibus Sabinis, L. 1, 18, 1, a¢ the Sabine Cures. 
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1343. (2.) Singular proper naines of towns with consonant 
stems are oftener put in the locative ablative than in the locative 
proper: as, 


aduléscentium gregés Lacedaemone vidimus, 7D. 5, 77, we have 
seen the companies of young men in Lacedaemon. Karthagine, AZZ. 16, 4, 2, 
at Carthage. ‘Tibure, H. £. 1, 8, 12, at Tibur. Narbone, Pr. 2, 76, at 
Narbo. See 1331. So also Acherunte, L.ucr. 3, 984, 7 Acheron. Calydine 
et Naupacto, Caes. C. 3, 35, 1, a¢ Calydon and Naupactus, with Naupactd 
attracted by Calydine. With an attribute: Carthagine Nova, L. 28, 17, 
11, a¢ New Carthage. Acherunte profundé, Lucr. 3, 978, 2 vasty Acheron. 


1344. (3.) A few general appellatives are used in the locative ablative 
without an attribute, especially in set expressions, to denote the place 
where: as, 


terra marique, /P. 48, dy land and sea ; less commonly mari atque 
terra, S.C. 53, 2, dy sea and Jand. dextra Piraeus, sinistra Corinthus, 
Cael. in Fam. 4, 5, 4, Piraeus on the right, Corinth on ihe left. Rarely, rire, 
Pl. Cas. 110, H. Z. 1, 7, 1, 72 the country, for rtiri (1337. So animd, animis, 
with verbs of feeling: as, angor animé, 47. 7, / am distressed in soul, or 
Il am heart-broken. Metaphorically: loc6, (a.) 22 the right place, also sud 
locé, or in locd. (4.) locd, zzstead ; numeri, 77 the category, both with z 
genitive. principi6, initid, 2 the beginning. 

1345. Certain appellatives, with an attribute, often denote the place where by the 
locative ablative; so especially locG, locis, rire, libr6, libris, parte, partibus : 
as, rem6to, saliibri, amoen6 loco, Fam.7, 20, 2, in a sequestered, healthy, and 
picturesgue nook, id6ned 1locd, 3, 17, 5, 22 ax advantageous spot. iniqud locd, 
5, 51, 1, 0” unsuitable ground. campestribus ac démissis locis, 7, 72, 2, iz 
level and sunken places. rare meod, H. &. 1, 15, 17, at my own country box. 
rire paternd, H. Z.1, 18, 60, J. 6, 55, 0” the ancestral farm. alid libro, Of. 
2, 31, 2% another book. : 


1346. Substantives are often used in the locative ablative with totus in agree- 
ment, less often with cunctus, omnis, or medius, to denote the place where: as, 
tota Gallia, 5, 55, 3, a over Gaul. tdtis trepidatur castris, 6, 37, 6, there 
ts a panic all over the camp. ommibus oppidis, V. 2, 136, ia all the towns. 
omnibus oppidis maritimis, Caes. C. 3, 5,1, i2 ad/ the seaports. media urbe, 
L. 1, 33, 8, 27 the heart of Rome. But sometimes in is used, or the accusative with 
per. 

1347. (4.) With country names and most appellatives, the place 
where is generally expressed by the ablative within. But even with- 
out an attribute, the ablative alone is sometimes used, especially in 
poetry: as, 

Italia, V. 1, 263, 2 Ztaly, litore, V. 1, 184, upon the beach, corde, V. 1, 
209, 7 heart, pectore, V. 1, 657, 7 breast, thalamé, H. 1, 15, 16, 7 bower, 
umerd, V. 1, 501, on shoulder, Esquiliis, DV. 3, 63, on the Esquiline. 
Once in Plautus Alide, Cap. 330, 72 Elis, but eight times in Alide. 

1348. The locative ablative is sometimes used with such verbs as teneo ard 
recipi6: as, (a.) Ariovistus exercitum castris continuit, 1, 48, 4, Aviovistus 
kept his infantry in camp. oppidd sésé continébant, 2, 30, 2, they kept inside 
the town. (8.) oppidis recipere, 2, 3, 3, 20 receive inside thzir towns. YEX 


ecquis est, qui senatdrem téctd ac dom6 nGn invitet ? V. 4, 25, is there a 
monarch in the wide world that would not welcome a senator to house and heme? 
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1349. The locative ablative is used with fid6 and cénfid6, glorior, laetor, 
nitor, std, and with frétus: as, barbari cénfisi loci natura in acié per- 
mansérunt, 8, 15, 1, the natives, trusting in the nature of their position, kept 
their sand in battle array. superidribus victGriis fréti, 3, 21, 1, relying on 
their former victories. For other constructions with these words, see the dictionary. 


TIME AT WHICH OR TIME WITHIN WHICH. 


1350. (1.) The locative ablative is used to denote 
the point of time at which action occurs. 


So particularly of substantives denoting periods or points of time, thus : 
hieme, 5, 1, 1, 7 the winter. Kalendis, H. fod. 2, 70, upon the first, 1. e. 
of the month. Generally with an attribute: as, prim6 vére, 6, 3, 4, 7 the 
first month of spring. Martiis Kalendis, II. 3, 8, 1, upon the first of March. 
With a parallel locative (1341): vesperi eddem dié, diz. 8, 5, 1, the evening 
of the same day. 


1351. Words not in themselves denoting periods or points of time, 
are in the same way put in the ablative: as, 


patrum nostr6rum memoria, I, 12, 5, 2 the memory of our fathers. 
non modo illis Ptinicis bellis, sed etiam hac praed6num multitidine, 
V. 4, 103, zot only in the Punic wars of yore, but also tn the present swarm of 
pirates. proxumis comitils, 7, 67, 7, at the last election. spectaculis, AZ. 
2, 190, 3, a¢ the shows. Especially substantives of action in -tus or -sus 
(235): as, SOlis occast, I, 50, 3, a¢ sunset. adventti in Galliam Caesaris, 
5S 54, 2, at Caesar’s arrival in Gaul. eSrum adventi, 7, 65, 5, after these 
people came. discessti céterdrum, C. 1, 7, when the rest went away. 


1352. (2.) The locative ablative is uscd to denote the space 
of time within which action occurs: as, 


paucis diébus opus efficitur, 6, 9, 4, the job 7s finished up in a few days. 
tribus héris Aduatucam venire potestis, 6, 35, 8, 7 three hours you can 
get to Aduatuca. quae hic mOnstra fiunt, annd vix possum éloqui, 
Pl. Afost. 505, what ghost-transactions take place here J scarce could tell you in 
@ year. cum ad oppidum Senonum Vellaunodinum vénisset, id bidué 
c.rcumvallavit, 7, 11, 1, erriving at Vellaunodunum, a town of the Scnons, 
in two days time he investedtt. quicquid est, bidud sciémus, dé. 9, 14, 2, 
whatever tt may be, we shall know in a couple of days. 


1353. The ablative of the time at or within which action occurs is sometimes 
accompanied by in: as, in bell6, 6, 1,3, 2 ¢ke war. in tempore, T. Hau. 364, 
in the nick of time. in aduléscentia, Pl. 2. 410, in my young days. in tali 
tempore, Lucr. 1, 93, L. 22, 35, 7, i such a stress, at such an hour. in hoc 
tridus, Pl. Ps. 316, within the next three days. Especially of repeated action, in 
the sense of @ or every, with numerals: as, ter in anno, Pl. 2. 1127, RA. 132, 
three times a year. in hora saepe ducentds versus dictabat, H. S. 1, 4,9, 
two hundred verses in an hour he’d often dictate off. But occasionally without in: 
as, mé deciéns dié tind extriidit aedibus, Pl. Au/. 70, tex times a day he 
thrusts me from the house. septiéns dié, L. 28, 6, 10, seven times a day. 
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1354. An ablative of the time within which action occurs is sometimes followed 
by a relative pronoun sentence, with the relative pronoun likewise in the ablative: as, 
quadridus6, quod haec gesta sunt, rés ad Chrysogonum défertur, AA. 
20, within the four days space in which this occurred, the incident is reported to 
Chrysogonus,i. e.four days after this occurred. diébus decem, quibus materia 
coepta erat conportari, omni opere effectd, 4, 18, 1, the job being all done 
ten days after the carting of the stuff had begun. 


1355. The ablative is exceptionally used to denote duration of time: as, 

t6ta nocte continenter iérunt, 1, 26, 5, they went on and on all night 
without interruption. Regularly, however, the accusative (1151); but the 
ablative is common in inscriptions. 


III. THE INSTRUMENTAL ABLATIVE. 


(A.) THE ABLATIVE OF ATTENDANCE. 
THe ABLATIVE OF ACCOMPANIMENT. 


1356. A few indefinite designations of military forces denote accompani- 
ment by the ablative alone, or oftener with cum: as, 


(a.) ad castra Caesaris omnibus cdpiis contendérunt, 2, 7, 3, they 
marched upon Caesar’s camp with all their forces. omnibus cdpiis ad Ier- 
dam proficiscitur, Caes. C. 1, 41, 2,-4e marches before Ilerda, horse, foot, and 
dragoons. (6.) is civitati persuasit, ut cum omnibus cdpiis exirent, I, 2, I, 
well, this man induced the community to emigrate in a body, bag and baggage. 


1357. The participles iinctus and conitinctus take the ablative of the thing 
joined with: as, déf€nsidne itincta laudati6, Br. 162, a eulogy combined with a 
defence. But sometimes the ablative with cum is used, or the dative (1186). 


THe ABLATIVE OF MANNER. 


1358. (1.) Certain substantives without an attribute are put in the 
ablative alone to denote manner; but usually substantives without an 
attribute have cum. 


(a.) Such adverbial ablatives are itire and iniiiria, rati6ne et via, si- 
lentid, vitid, Grdine, sponte, c6nsuétiidine, &c.: as, Aratus itire laudatur, 
Off. 2, 81, Aratus is justly admired. initria suspectum, C. 1, 17, wrongfully 
suspected. in omnibus, quae ratidne docentur et via, O. 116, 2 everything 
that is taught with philosophic method. silenti6 Egressus, 7, 58, 2, gong 
out in silence. cénsdrés vitid creati, L. 6, 27, 5, censors irregularly ap- 
pointed. Srdine ciincta exposuit, L. 3, 50, 4, 4¢ fold the whole story from 
beginning to end, i. e. with all the particulars. (4.) With cum: face rem 
hanc cum ciira gerds, Pl. Per. 108, see that this job with care thou dost, 
cum virttite vivere, 17. 3, 29, to live virtuously. 


1359. (2.) The ablative of a substantive with an attribute is 
often used to denote manner, sometimes with cum: as, 
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* (a.) i pede faustd, H. £. 2, 2, 37, go with a blessing on thy foot, dat 
sonitd magn6 stragem, Lucr. 1, 288, zt deals destruction with a mighty roar. 
ferdrum riti sternuntur, L. 5, 44, 6, they throw themselves down beast-fashion. 
apis Matinae m6re moddéque operdsa carmina fing6, H. 4, 2, 27, 7 war 
and wise of Matin bee laborious lays I mould. ‘indoctus’ dicimus brevi 
prim littera, ‘insanus’ préducta, ‘inhimanus’ brevi, ‘infélix’ longa, 
O. 159, we pronounce indoctus with the first letter short, insanus with it long, 
inhimanus wth zt short, infélix wth it dong (167). ternd cOnsurgunt Srdine 
rémi, V. 5, 120, weth triple bank each time in concert rise the oars. (b.) Allo- 
broges magna cum cira suds finés tuentur, 7, 65, 3, the Allobrogans 
guard their own territory with great care. 


1360. With a substantive meaning way or manner, as mod, ritu, &c., feeling 
or intention, as hac mente, aequo anim6, condition, as ea condiciéne, ora 
part of the body, as in nud6 capite, dareheaded, cum is not used. 


1361. Other expressions denoting manner, particularly prepositional expressions 
with per, may be found in the dictionary: as, per dolum, 4, 13, 1, dy deceit, per 
iocum, Agr. 2, 96, in fun, per litterads, Azz. 5, 21, 13, dy letter, in writing, per 
vim, XA. 32, violently, per praestigias, V. 4, 53, dy some hocus pocus or other, 
&c., &c. Sometimes the ablative with ex. 


® 


THE ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 


1362. (1.) The ablative of a substantive, with a 
predicate participle in agreement, is used to denote 
an attendant circumstance of an action. 


In this construction, which is called the Ad/ative Absolute, (a.) the present 
participle is sometimes used: as, null6 hoste prohibente incolumem le- 
gidnem in Nantuatis perdixit, 3, 6, 5, wh no enemy hindering, he con- 
ducted the legion in safety to the Nantuates. Much oftener, however, (4.) the 
perfect participle: as, h6c respdns6d datd discessit, 1, 14, 7, ¢kis answer 
given he went away. (c.) The future participle is also used in the ablative 
absolute from Livy on: as, hospite venttr6, cessabit némo tudrum, J. 
14, 59, @ visitor to come, your slaves will bustle each and all. 


1363. A predicate ablative with a participle meaning made, keft, chosen, or the 
like, occurs in Cicero, Caesar, Nepos, and Livy, but is rare (1167): as, Dolabella 
hoste décrét6, PA. 11, 16, Dolabella having been voted an enemy of the state. 


1364. The perfect participles of deponents used actively in the ablative absolute, 
are chiefly those of intransitive use, such as natus, mortuus, ortus, profectus. 
From Sallust on, other perfect deponent participles also are used actively with an ac- 
cusative. Cicero and Caesar use a few deponent participles, such as €meritus, 
pactus, partitus, d€populatus, as passives, and later authors use many other 
participles so. 


1365. (2.) The ablative of a substantive, with a predicate 
noun in agreement, is often used to denote an attendant cir- 
cumstance of an action: as, 
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brevitatem seciitus sum té magistré, Fam. 11, 25, 1, f atmed at brevity 
with you as a teacher. natus dis inimicis, Pl. A/ost. 563, born under wrath of 
gods. M.Messala et M. PisGne cénsulibus, I, 2, 1, 2 the consulship of 
Messala and Piso. ist6 praetGre vénit Syractisas, V. 4, 61, 2x the defen- 
dant’s praetorship he came to Syracuse. 


1366. The nominative quisque, plerique, or ipse, sometimes accompanies 
the ablative absolute: as, Causa ipse pro sé dicta, damnatur, L. 4, 44, 10, he 
is condemned after pleading his case in person. 


1367. The ablative absolute may denote in a loose way various re- 
lations which might be more distinctly expressed by subordinate sen- 
tences. 

So particularly: (a.) Time: as, tertia inita vigilia exercitum édiicit, 
Caes. C. 3, 54, 2, at the beginning of the third watch he leads the army out. 
(6.) Cause or means: as, C. Flaminium Caelius religidne neglécta ceci- 
disse apud Trasuménum scribit, DM. 2, 8, Caclius writes that Fluminius 
fell at Trasumene in consequence of his neglect of religious observances. 
(-.) Concession: as, id paucis défendentibus expugnare n6n potuit, 2, 
12, 2, chough the defenders were few, he could not take it by storm. (d.) Hy- 
pothesis : as, quae potest esse vitae iiicunditas sublatis amicitiis ? /7/. 
80, what pleasure can there be in life, if you take friendships away? (e.) De- 
scription: as, domum vénit capite obvoliits, 72. 2, 77, ke came home with 
his head all muffied up. 

1368. It may be seen from the examples above that a change of construction is 
often desirable in translating the ablative absolute. Particularly so in many set idio- 
matic expressions: as, nua interposita mora, Caes. C. 3, 75, 1, without a mo- 
ment’s delay, instantly. equo admisso, 1, 22, 2, equé citatd, Caes. C. 3, 96, 3, 
full gallop. Cclamore sublatoé, 7, 12, 5, with a round of cheers. bene ré gesta 
salvos rede6, Pl. Tri. 1182, crowned with success I come back safe and sound. 


1369. The substantive of the ablative absolute usually denotes a different 
person or thing from any in the main sentence. But exceptions to this usage 
sometimes occur: as, 


quibus auditis, e6s domum remittit, 4, 21, 6, after listening to these men, 
he sends them home again. si ego mé sciente paterer, Pl. A/G. 559, zf 7 
should wittingly myself allow, more emphaticthan sciéns. sé iiidice némo 
nocéns absolvitur, J. 13, 2, Aimself the judge, no criminal gets free. 


1370. Two ablatives absolute often occur together, of which the first indicates the 
time, circumstances, or cause of the second: as, exaudit6 clamGre perturbatis 
Srdinibus, 2, 11, 5, the ranks being demoralized from hearing the shouts. con- 
simptis omnibus télis gladiis déstrictis, Caes. C. 1, 46, 1, drawing their 
swords after expending all their missiles. 

1371. The substantive is sometimes omitted in the ablative absolute, particularly 
when it is a general word for a person or a thing which is explained by a relative: as, 
praemissis, qui repirgdrent iter, L. 44, 4, 11, sending sappers and miners 
ahead to clear a way. relatis.Grdine, quae vidissent, L. 42, 25, 2, telling 
circumstantially all they had seen. 


1372. The ablative neuter of some perfect participles is used impersonally (1034). 
This use is rare in old Latin, in classical Latin commonest in Cicero, and afterwards 
in Livy: as, auspicat6, DM. 2, 11, with auspices taken. sortitd, V. 2, 126, ots 
being drawn, or by lot, Such ablatives readily become adverbs (704). Substantives 
are also sometimes used alone: as, austr6, Div. 2, 58, when the wind is south. 
tranquillitate, Plin. AZ. 8, 20, 6, when it is calm. serénd, L. 37, 3, 3, the dar 
being clear. 
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1373. The ablative neuter of some perfect participles is occasionally used in agree- 
ment with a sentence or an infinitive: as, Cognit6 vivere Ptolomaeun,, L. 33, 
41, 5, i being known that Ptolomy was alive. ‘This construction is not_used in old 
Latin, and is rare in classical Latin, but common in Livy and Tacitus. So adjectives 
also: as, incert6 quid vitarent, L. 28, 36, 12, i not being obvious what they were 
to steer clear of. 


1374. The ablative absolute is sometimes attended, especially in Livy and Tacitus, 
by an explanatory word, such as etsi, tamen, nisi, quasi, quamquam, or 
quamvis : as, etsi aliqud accept détrimentd, tamen summa exercitis 
salva, Caes. C. 1,67, 5, though with some loss, yet with the safety of the army asa 
whole. 


THE ABLATIVE OF QUALITY. 


1375. The ablative with an adjective in agreement or with a 
limiting genitive is used to denote quality, either predicatively 
or attributively: as, 


(a.) Predicatively: capill6 sunt prémiss6, 5, 14, 3, hey have long hair, 
or let their hair grow long. singulari fuit industria, N. 24, 3, 1, 2e had un- 
paralleled activity. anim6 bond's, Pl. Aul. 732, be of good cheer. ad flimen 
Genusum, quod ripis erat impeditis, Caes. C-3, 75, 4, to the river Genusus, 
which had impracticable banks. (6.) Attributively: difficili transitti flimen 
ripisque praeruptis, 6,7, 5, a river hard tocrossand with steep banks. inter- 
fectus est C. Gracchus, clarissimé patre, avd, maidribus, C. 1, 4, Grac- 
chus was done to death, a man with an illustrious father, grandfather, and 
ancestors in general (1044). bods cervi figiira, 6, 26,1, an ox with the shape 
of a stag. Compare the genitive of quality (1239). 


THE ABLATIVE OF THE ROUTE TAKEN. 


1376. The instrumental ablative is used with verbs of motion to 
denote the route taken: as, 


Aurélia via profectus est, C. 2, 6, he has gone off by the Aurelia Road. 
omnibus viis s€mitisque essedarids ex silvis Emittébat, 5, 19, 2, he hep 
sending his chariot men out by all possible highways and byways. his pontibus 
pabulatum mittébat, Caes. C. 1, 40, 1, by these bridges he sent foraging. 
frimentum Tiberi vénit, L. 2, 34, 5, some grain came by the Tiber. lupus 
Esquilina porta ingressus per portam Capénam prope intactus évase- 
rat, L. 33, 26,9, @ wolf that came in town by the Esquiline gate had got out 
through the Capene gate, almost unscathed. This construction gives rise to 
some adverbs: see 707. The ablative.of the route is sometimes used with a 
substantive of action (1301): as, navigAtid inferd, Att.9, 5, 1, the cruise by the 
lower sea. eddem fliimine invectid, Arn. 5, 70, entrance by the same river. 


(B.) THE INSTRUMENTAL PROPER. 
THE ABLATIVE OF INSTRUMENT OR MEANS. 


1377. The ablative is used to denote the instru- 
ment or means: as, 
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pugnabant armis, H. S. 1, 3, 103, they fought with arms. claré oculis 
vided, sum pernix pedibus, manibus mObilis, Pl. A7G. 630, / can see dis- 
tinctly with my eyes, I’m nimble with my legs, and active with my arms. 
iuvabd aut ré té aut opera aut cGnsilid bond, Pl. Ps. 19, 7’ help thee 
either with my purse or hand or good advice. lacte et carne vivunt, pelli- 
busque sunt vestiti, 5, 14, 2, they dive on milk and meat, and they are clad in 
skins. contentus paucis léctdribus, H. S. 1, 10, 74, content with readers 
jew. centéndque arbore fliictum verberat, V. 10, 207, ad with an hundred 
beams at every stroke the wave he smites. Rarely with substantives denoting 
action (1301) : as, gest6rés linguis, auditGrés auribus, Pl. Ps. 429, repor- 
ters with their tongues and listeners with their ears. teneris labellis mollés 
morsiunculae, Pl. Ps. 672, caressing bites with velvet lips. 


1378. When the instrument is a Pagigae the accusative with per is used: as, 
haec quoque per explorat6rés ad hostés déferuntur, 6, 7, 9, this tvo is re- 
ported to the enemy through the medium of scouts. Or a circumlocution, such as 
virttite, beneficid, benignitate, or especially opera, with a genitive or posses- 
sive; as, delim virtite multa bona bene parta habémus, Pl. 77i. 346, 
thanks to the gods, we’ve many a pretty penny prettily put by. mea opera ta: 
rentum recépisti, C1. 11, it was through me you got Tarentum back. Rarely 
the ablative of a person, the person being then regarded as a thing: as, iacent suis 
testibus, 177/. 47, they are cast by their own witnesses. 


1379. The instrumental ablative is used with the five deponents fruor, 
fungor, potior, titor, véscor, and several of their compounds, and with 
fisus est and opus est: as, 


pace numquam fruémur, P2. 7, 19, we never shall enjoy ourselves with 
peace, i.e. we never shall enjoy peace. fungar vice cdtis, H. AP. 304, /’72 
play the whetstone’s part. castris nostri potiti sunt, 1, 26, 4, our people made 
themselves masters of the camp. vestra opera itar, L. 3, 46, 8, / well avail 
myself of your services. carne véscor, 7D. 5,90, J live on meat. opust 
chlamyde, Pl. Ps. 734, there is a job with a cloak, i.e. we need a cloak. 


1380. Instead of the instrumental ablative, some of the above verbs take the ac- 
cusative occasionally in old and post-Augustan Latin: thus, in Plautus, Terence, Cato, 
always abitor, also fungor, except once in Terence; fruor in Cato and Terence,: 
and perfungor in Lucretius, once each; potior twice in Plautus and three times in 
Terence, often also the genitive (1292). The gerundive of these verbs is commonly 
used personally in the passive, as if the verbs were regularly used transitively (2244). 


1381. titor often has a second predicative ablative: as, administris druidibus 
tituntur, 6, 16, 2, they use the druids as assistants. facili mé Utétur patre, T. 
Hau. 217, an easy-going father he will find in me. 


1382. fisus est and opus est sometimes take a neuter participle, especially in 
old Latin: as, vis6 opust cautdst opus, Pl. Caf. 225, there’s need of sight, 
there's need of care. Sometimes the ablative with a predicate participle: as, celeri- 
ter mi ed homine conventdst opus, Pl. Cur. 302, / needs must see that man 
at once. 


1383. With opus est, the thing wanted is often made the subject nominative 
or subject accusative, with opus in the predicate: as, dux nobis et auctor opus 
est, Pam. 2, 6, 4, we need a leader and adviser. Usually so when the thing needed 
is a neuter adjective or neuter pronoun: as, multa sibi opus esse, V. 1, 126, that 
he needed much. A genitive dependent on opus is found once or twice in late Latin 


(1227). 
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1384. iisus est is employed chiefly in comedy, but also once or twice in Cicero, 
Lucretius, Vergil, and Livy. Once with the accusative: isust hominem astii- 
tum, Pl. Ps. 385, theve’s need of a sharp man. 


Tue ABLATIVE OF SPECIFICATION. 


1385. The instrumental ablative is used to denote that in 
respect of which an assertion or a term is to be taken: as, 


temporibus errdsti, P%. 2, 23, you have slipped up in your chronology. 
excellébat Actidne, Gr. 215, 2is forte lay in delivery. Helvétii reliquos 
Gallds virtiite praecédunt, 1, 1, 4, the Helvetians outdo the rest of the Kelts 
in bravery. hi omn€s lingua, institiitis, legibus inter sé differunt, 1, 1, 2, 
these people all differ from each other in language, usages, and laws. sunt 
quidam hominés nin ré sed némine, OF. 1, 105, some people are human 
beings not in reality but in name. Ona Suéba natione, altera NGrica, 1, 53, 
4, one woman a Suebe by birth, the other Noric. vicistis cochleam tarditt- 
dine, Pl. Poem. 532, you’ve beaten snail in slowness. A€méeEns itidicid volgi, 
H. S. 1, 6,97, mad in the judgementof theworld. sapiunt mea sententia, T. 
Ph. 335, 1 my.opinion they are wise. mea quidem sententia, CA. 56, 2 
my humble opinion. quis itre peritior commemorari potest ? Clu. 107, 
who can be named that 7s better versed in the law ? 


THE ABLATIVE OF FULNESS. 


1386. The instrumental ablative is used with verbs of abound- 
ing, filling, and furnishing: as, 

villa abundat porcé, haed6, agno, CAZ. 56, the country place is running 
over with swine, kid, and lamb. tStum montem hominibus compléri ius- 
sit, I, 24, 3, Ze cave orders for the whole mountain to be covered over with men. 
Magonem poena adfécérunt, N. 23, 8, 2, they visited Mago with punish- 
ment, legidnés nimis pulcris armis praeditas, Pl. Am. 218, brigades in 
goodliest arms arrayed. cOnsulari imperi6d praeditus, Pis. 55, vested with the 
authority of consul. For the genitive with comple6é and impled, see 1293. 


1387. The ablative is sometimes used with adjectives of fulness, instead of the 
regular genitive (1263). Thus, in later Latin, rarely with plénus: as, maxima 
quaeque domus servis est pléna superbis, J. 5, 66, a grand establishment 
és always full of stuck-up slaves. et ille quidem plénus annis abiit, plénus 
honoribus, Plin. ZZ. 2, 1, 7, well, as for him, he has passed ads bia of years 
and full of honours. So in Cicero and Caesar, once each. Also with dives in poe 
try, and, from Livy on, in prose. With refertus, the ablative of things is common, 
while persons are usually in the genitive (1263). With onustus, the ablative is gen- 
erally used, rarely the genitive. 


THe ABLATIVE OF MEASURE, EXCHANGE, AND PRICE. 


1388. The instrumental ablative is used with verbs of meas- 
uring and of exchanging, and in expressions of value and price: 
as, 
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1389-1393.| Sentences: The Simple Sentence. 


(z.) quod magnés hominés virttite métimur, N. 18, 1, 1, decause we 
gauge great men by their merit. (6.) nEmG nisi victor pace bellum mita- 
vit, S. C. 58, 15, z0body except a conqueror has ever exchanged war for peace. 
(c.) haec signa séstertitim sex millibus quingentis esse véndita, V.. 4, 12, 
that these statues were sold for sixty-five hundrea sesterces. aestimavit déna- 
riis 111, V. 3, 214, Ae valued it at three denars. triginta millibus dixistis eum 
habitare, Cael. 17, you have said he pays thirty thousand rent. -quod non 
“opus est, Asse cdrum est, Cato in Sen. Zf. 94, 28, what you don’t need, at 
a penny is dear. hem, istic verbum, mea voluptas, vilest viginti minis, 
I. Afost. 297, bless me, that compliment, my charmer, were at twenty minas 
cheap. 


1389. With mtit6 and commits, the ablative usually denotes the thing re- 
ceived. But sometimes in Plautus, and especially in Horace, Livy, and Jate prose, it 
denotes the thing parted with : as, cur valle permiitem Sabina divitias ope- 
rosiGres ? H. 3, 1, 47, why change my Sabine dale for wealth that brings more 
care? Similarly with cum in the prose of Cicero’s age : as, mortem cum vita 
commitare, Sulp. in Fam. 4, 5, 3, to exchange life for death. 


1390. The ablative of price or value is thus used chiefly with verbs or 
verbal expressions of bargaining, buying or selling, hiring or letting, costing, 
being cheap or dear. Also with aestim6, of a definite price, and sometimes 
magn6, permagn6 (1273). 


1391. The ablatives thus used, are (a.) those of general substantives of 
value and price, such as pretium, (d.) numerical designations of money, 
or (c.) neuter adjectives of quantity, magnd, permagn6, quam pltirimé, 
parv6, minim6, nihil6, nonnihild : as, magnd decumas véndidi, V. 3, 40, 
1 sold the tithes ata high figure. For tanti and quanti, pliris and minoris, 
see 1274. 


1392. The ablative is also used with dignus and indignus: as, 

digni maidrum locé, Agr. 2, 1, well worthy of the high standing of their 
ancestors. nilla v6x est audita populi ROm4ni maiestate indigna, 7, 17, 
3, not a word was heard out of keeping with the grandeur of Rome. See also 
dignor in the dictionary. Similarly in Plautus with condigné, decorus, 
decet, aequé, aequos. For the genitive with dignus, see 1269; for the 
accusative with dignus and a form of sum, 1144. 


Tue ABLATIVE OF THE AMOUNT OF DIFFERENCE. 


1393. The instrumental ablative is used to denote 
the amount cf difference. 


This ablative is used with any words whatever of comparative or of super- 
lative meaning: as, ind dié longidrem ménsem faciunt aut bidud, V. 2, 
129, they make the month longer by a day, or even by two days. ubi adbibit 
plis pauld, T. Haz. 220, when he has drunk a drop too much. nammd 
divitior, Pl. Ps. 1323, @ penny richer. bidusd post, I, 47, 1, ¢wo days after. 
multis ante diébus. 7, 9. 4, any days before. paucis ante diébus, C. 3, 3, 
a few days ago.. nimid praestat, P). B. 396, ’t2s ever so much better. multd 
malim, Br. 184, 7 would much rather. multd maxima pars, C. 4, 17, 
the largest part by far. 
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The Noun: Ablative. [ 1394-1400. 


1394. In expressions of time, the accusative is sometimes used with post, less 
frequently with ante, as prepositions, instead of the ablative of difference : as, post 
age diés, L. 21, 51, 2, post di€s paucds, L. 37, 13, 6, paucds post diés, 

. 33, 39) 2, after a few days. paucos ante diés, L. 39, 28, 4, diés ante 
paucés, L. 31, 24, 5, @ few days before. With this prepositional construction, 
ordinals are conimon: as, post diem tertium, 4, 9,1, after the third day, accord- 
ing to the Roman way of reckoning, i.e. the next day but one. 


1395. (1.) When the time before or after which anything occurs is de- 
noted by a substantive, the substantive is put in the accusative with ante or 
post: as, 

pauld ante tertiam vigiliam, 7, 24, 2, a Jettle before the third watch. 
bidud ante victdriam, Fam. to, 14, I, the day but one before the victory. 
paucis diébus post mortem Africani, L. 3, a few days after the death of 
Africanus. 


1396. Sometimes in late writers, as Tacitus, Pliny the younger, and Suetonius, a 
genitive is loosely used: as, sextum post cladis annum, Ta. 1, 62, i.e. sextd 
post cladem ann6, six years after the humiliating defeat. post decimum 
mortis annum, Plin. Z/. 6, 10, 3, tex years after his deuth. Similarly intra 
sextum adoptidénis diem, Suet. Galt. 17, not longer than six days after the 
adoption-day. 


1397. (2.) When the time before or after which anything occurs is de- 
noted by a sentence, the sentence may be introduced : 


(2.) By quam: as, post diem tertium gesta rés est quam dixerat, 
Mil. 44, tt took place two days after he said it. With quam, post is sometimes 
omitted. Or (4.) less frequently by cum: as, quem tridud, cum has da- 
bam litterads, exspectabam, Planc. in Fam. 10, 23, 3, Lam looking for him 
three days after this writing (1601). For a relative pronoun sentence, see 


1354. 


1398. Verbs of surpassing sometimes have an accusative of extent (1151): as, 
miramur hunc hominem tantum excellere céteris? /P. 39, are we sur- 
prised that this man so far outshines everybody else? With comparatives, the 
accusative is rare: as, aliquantum iniquior, T. Haz. 201, somewhat too hard. 
Similarly permultum ante, Fam. 3, 11, 1, loug long before. 


1399. In numerical designations of distance, the words intervallum and spa- 
tium are regularly put in the ablative: as, rex vi milium passuum intervalld 
a Saburra cdnséderat, Caes. C. 2, 38, 3, the king had pitched six miles away 
from Saburra. So sometimes mille: as, milibus passuum vi a Caesaris 
castris sub monte cdnsédit, 1, 48, 1. See 1152. 


TWO OR MORE ABLATIVES COMBINED. 


1400. Two or more ablatives denoting different relations are 
often combined in the same sentence: as, 
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1401-1410.] Sentences: The Simple Senience. 


USE OF CASES WITH PREPOSITIONS. 


1401. Two cases, the accusative and the ablative, 
are used with prepositions. 


1402. Prepositions were originally adverbs which served to 
define more exactly the meaning of a verb. 


Thus, endo, zz, ov, the older form of in, is an adverb, in an injunction. 
occurring in a law of the Twelve Tables, 451 B.c.,manum endo iacit6, 
let him lay hand on. Similarly, trans, over, in transque datd, and he must 
hand over, i.e. tradit6que. 


1403. In the course of time such adverbs became verbal prefixes; the verbs com- 
pounded with them may take the case, accusative or ablative, required by the meaning 
of the compound. Thus, amicds adeo, / go to my friends (1137); urbe exed, 
/ go out of town (1302). 


1404. For distinctness or emphasis, the prefix of the verb may be repeated before 
the case: as, ad amic6s aded; ex urbe exed. And when it is thus separately 
expressed before the case, it may be dropped from the verb: as, ad amic6s e6; ex 
urbe eo. — 


1405. The preposition thus detached from the verb becomes an 
attendant on a substantive, and serves to show the relation of the 
substantive in a sentence more distinctly than the case alone could. 


1406. A great many adverbs which are never used in composition with 
a verb likewise become prepositions: as, apud, circiter, infra, itixta, pone, 
propter, &c., &c. The inflected forms of substantives, pridié, postridié 
(1413), tenus (1420), and fini (1419), are also sometimes used as preposi- 
tions. And vicem (1145), causa, gratia, nOmine, ergo (1257), resemble 
prepositions closely in meaning. 


_ 1407. A trace of the original adverbial use of prepositions is sometimes retained, 
chiefly in poetry, when the prefix is separated from its word by what is called Tmesis: 
as, ire inque gredi, i. e. ingredique, Lucr. 4, 887, to walk and to step off. per 
mihi mirum visum est, DO. 1, 214, passing strange it seemed to me. 


_ 1409. On the other hand, some verbal prefixes are never used as separate preposi- 

tions with a substantive. These are called /xseparable Prepositions; they are: 
amb-, round, an-, up, dis-, ix two, por-, towards, réd-, back. Usually also 
S€d-, apart (1417). 


PREPOSITIONS USED WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 


1410. The accusative is accompanied by the following 
prepositions : 
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The Noun: Preposition. [1411-1417. 


ad, fo, adversus or adversum, ‘owards, against, ante, in composition 
also antid-, dcfore, apud, ear, ad, circa, circum, circiter, round, about, Cis, 
citra, this side of, contra, opposite to, erga, towards, extra, outside, infra, 
below, inter, between, intra, w7thin, idxta, near, ob, against, penes, in the 
possession of, pet, through, pSne, post, in Plautus postid, poste, pos, behind, 
praeter, fast, prope (propius, proximé), propter, ear, secundum, after, 
subter, wzder, supra, above, trans, across, uls, ultra, beyond. For the 
various shades of meaning and applications of these prepositions, see the 
dictionary. 


1411. Prepositions which accompany the accusative may be 
easily remembered in this order: 


ante, apud, ad, adversum, 
circum, cis, ob, trans, secundum, 
penes, pone, prope, per, 

post, and all in -a@ and -ter. 


1412. Of the above named words some are not used as prepositions till 
a relatively late period. 

Thus, infra is first used as a preposition by Terence and once only; circa 
somewhat before and citra about Cicero’s time; ultra first by Cato; iUxta 
by Varro. In Cicero itixta is still used only as an adverb, in Caesar and 
Nepos as a preposition. 

1413. The substantive forms pridié, che day before, and postridié, the day 
after, are sometimes used with an accusative like prepositions, mostly in Cicero, to 
denote dates: as, pridié nOnas Maias, Azt. 2, 11, 2, the day before the nones of 
May,i.e.6 May. postridié lidé6s Apollinaris, At. 16, 4,1, the day after the 
games of Apollo, i.e. 6 July. For the genitive with these words, see 1232. 

1414. The adverb vorsus or versus, wards, occurs as a post positive (1434) 
preposition rarely: once in Sallust, Aegyptum vorsus, J. 19, 3, Heyptwards, in 
Cicero a few times, twice in Pliny the elder. usque, even zo, occurs with names of 
towns in Terence (once), Cicero, and later; with appellatives in Cato (once) and late 
writers, 

1415. clam, secretly, is ordinarily an adverb. But in old Latin it is used often 
as a preposition, z7know2 to, with an accusative of a person. ‘Terence has once the 
diminutive form clanculum, 4d. 52. With the ablative only in the MSS. of Caesar, 
once, Clam vObis, C. 2, 32, 8, without your knowledge, and in Bell. Afr. 11, 4. 


__ 1416. subter, under, is used in poetry, once by Catullus and once by Vergil, 
with the locative ablative: as, Rhoetéd subter litore, Cat. 65, 7, deneath Rhoe- 
teum’s strand. 


PREPOSITIONS USED WITH THE ABLATIVE. 


1417. The ablative is accompanied by the following preposi- 
tions: 

abs, ab, or a, from, cram, face to face, dé, down from, from, of, ex or 
€, out of, prae, at the fore, in front of, pro, before, quom or'cum, with, sine, 
without, In official or legal language, also séd or sé, without. For the dif- 
ferent classes of ablatives with these prepositions, see 1297-1300; for the 
various shades of meanings and applications, see the dictionary. 
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1418-1424.] Sentences: The Simple Sentence. 


1418. Prepositions which accompany the ablative may be 
easily remembered in this order: 


abs (ab, 4), cum, c6ram, dé, 
prae, pro, sine, ex (or 6). 


1419.The ablative fini, as far as, is used in old Latin as a preposition with the 
ablative: as, osse fini, Pl. A/ex. 859, down to the bone. operitd terra radi- 
cibus fini, Cato, RA. 28, 2, cover with loam the length of the roots. Also, asa 
real substantive, with a genitive (1255): as, Ansarum infimarum fini, Cato, RA. 
113, 2, #p to the bottom of the handles. Rarely fine, and before the genitive: as, 
fine geniis, O. 10, 537, as far as the knee. 


1420. tenus, ¢he length, was originally a substantive accusative (1151). From 
Cicero on, it is used as a preposition with the ablative, and standing after its case: as, 
Taur6 tenus, D. 36, zot further than Taurus. pectoribus tenus, L. 21, 54, 9, 
guite up to the breast. hactenus, thus far, only thus far. Also,asa rea 
stantive, with a genitive, usually a plural, mostly in verse (1232): as, labr6rum 
tenus, Lucr. 1, 940, the length of the lips, up to the lips. imdrum tenus, 
Cael. in Fam. 8,1, 2, as far as Cumae. 


1421. The adverbs palam, iz presence of, procul, apart from, either near or 
far, simul, with, are rarely used in poetry and late prose as prepositions with the 
ablative. coram occurs but once as a preposition (inscriptional) before Cicero's time. 
absque with the ablative occurs once each in Cicero and Quintilian ; in Plautus and 
Terence only in a coordinate protasis (1701; 2110). 


PREPOSITIONS USED WITH THE ACCUSATIVE OR 
: THE ABLATIVE. 


1422. Two cases, the accusative and the ablative, are accompanied by 
the prepositions in, older endo, indu, zz¢o, iz, sub, under, and super, over, 
on. 


1423. (1-) in and sub accompany the accusative of the end 
of mction, the locative ablative of rest: as, 


(2.) in ciiriam vénimus, V. 4, 138, we went to the senate-house. in 
vincla coniectus est, VY. 5, 17, Ze was putin trons. hic pagus eius exer- 
citum sub iugum miserat, I, 12, 5, this canton had sent his army under 
the yoke. (6.) erimus in castris, PA. 12, 28, we shall be in camp. viridi 
membra sub arbut6 stratus, H.1, 1, 21, stretched out — his limbs — all under 
an arbute green. 


1424. Verbs of rest sometimes have in with the accusative, because of 
an implied idea of motion. And, conversely, verbs of motion sometimes 
have in with the ablative, because of an implied idea of rest: as, 


(2z.) mihi in mentem fuit, Pl. Am. 180, z¢ popped into my head, i.e. 
came in and is in (compare venit hoc mi in mentem, Pl. 4z/. 226. in eius 
potestatem venire ndlébant, V.1,150. in edrum potestatem portum fu- 
tiirum intellegébant, V7. 5, 98, they knew full well the haven would get under 
the control of these people). (6.) Caesar exercitum in hibernis conlocavit, 
3, 29, 3, Caesar put the army away in winter quarters, i.e. put them into and 
left them in. eam in lect6 conlocarunt, T. Zu. 5093, they laid the lady on 
her couch. So commonly with locd. conlocé, stat16, cénstitus, pond, and 
its compounds. For exp6né and imp6né, see the dictionary. 
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The Noun: Preposttion. [1425-1430. 


1425. (2.) Super accompanies the ablative when it has colloquially the sense of 
dé, about, in reference to: as, hac super ré scribam ad té Régi, 477. 16, 6, 1, 
I'll write you about this from Regium. in other senses, the accusative, but sume- 
times in poetry the ablative, chiefly in the sense of om: as, ligna super foc6d 
largé reponéns, H. 1, 9, 5, piling on hearth the faggots high. nocte super 
media, V. 9, 61, at dead of night. paulum silvae super his, H. 5S. 2, 6, 3, 
a bit of wood to crown the whole. 


COMBINATION OF SUBSTANTIVES BY A PREPOSITION. 


1426. (1.) Two substantives are sometimes connected by a preposition, 
to indicate certain attributive relations (1043); such are particularly: 


(a.) Place: as, illam pugnam navalem ad Tenedum, J/ur. 33. the sea- 
fight off Tenedus. excessum € vita, fin. 3, 60, the departure from Life. 
(6.) Source, origin, material: as, ex Aethiopia ancillulam, T. £4. 165, @ 
lady's maid from Acthiopia. pocula ex aur6, V. 4, 62, bowls of gold (1314). 
(c.) Direction of action, connection, separation: as, amor in patriam, £7. 103, 
love of country. vestra erga mé voluntas, C. 4, 1, your sood will towaras 
me. proelium cum Tiuscis ad laniculum, L 2, 52, 7, the buttle with the 
Tuscans at Faniculum. vir sine meti, 7D. 5, 48, @ man devoid of fear (1043). 


1427. (2.) Very commonly, however, other constructions are used, even 
to indicate the relations above: as, - 


bellum Venetdrum, 3, 16,1, war with the Venetans (1231). bell6 Cas- 
sidn6, 1, 13, 2, 2 the war with Cassius (1233). im aureis poculis, V. 4, §4, 
in golden bowls (1233). sctitis ex cortice factis, 2, 33, 2, with long shields 
made out of bark (1314). post victdriam eius belli, quod cum Persis fuit, 
Off..3, 49, after the victory in the war with the Persians. 


1428. Prepositional expressions are sometiines used predicatively: as, sunt 
omnés sine macula, P/. 6, 14, they are all without spot or blemish. And some- 
times they are equivalent to adjectives: as, contra natiram, 7D. 4,11, emzatural, 
supra hominem, DN. 2, 34, superhuman. Or to substantives: as, Sine pondere, 
O.1, 20, things without weight. Or to adverbs: as, sine labGre, Pl. &. 461, easily, 


e 


REPETITION OR OMISSION OF A PREPOSITION WITH 
SEVERAL SUBSTANTIVES. 


1429. (1.) A preposition is often repeated with emphasis before two or 
more substantives: as, 

in labdre atque in doldre, Pl. Ps. 685, i toil and in trouble. Particu- 
larly so with et... et, aut... aut, ndn sdlum ... sed etiam, ndn minus 
... quam, &c., &c.: as, et ex urbe et ex agris, C. 2, 21, from Rome ana 
from the country too. 


1430. (2.) A preposition is often used with the first only of two or more substan- 
tives: as, in lab6re ac dolére, TD. 5, 41, iz toil and trouble. imcidit in 
eandem invidiam quam pater suus, N. 5, 3,1, te fell under the selfsame ban 
as his father. Particularly when the second is in apposition: as, cum dudbus 
ducibus, Pyrrhd et Hannibale, Z. 28, with two commanders, Pyrrhus and 
Hannisal. 
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1431-1438.] Sentences: The Simple Sentence. 


Two PREPOSITIONS WITH ONE SUBSTANTIVE. 


1431. (1.) When two prepositions belong to one and the same substan- 
tive, the substantive is expressed with the first. With the second, the 
substantive is repeated, or its place is taken by a pronoun: as, 


contra légem prodque lége, L. 34, 8, 1, against the law and for the law. 
partim contra Avitum, partim pro hic, C/u. 88, partly against Avitus, 
partly for him. If, however, the two prepositions accompany the same case, 
the substantive need not be repeated: as, intra extraque miinitidnés, 
Caes. C. 3, 72, 2, zuszde and outside the works. 


1432. (2.) The second preposition is often used adverbially, without any substan- 
tive: as, et in corpore et extra, Fin. 2, 68, both in the body and outside. 


POSITION OF PREPOSITIONS. 


1433. In general a preposition precedes its case: see 178. 


1434. Disyllabic prepositions sometimes follow their substantives. Thus, 
in Cicero, contra, ultra, and sine, sometimes stand after a relative; so 
likewise inter in Cicero, Caesar, and Sallust ; occasionally also penes and 
propter. For versus, see 1414; for fini, 1419; for tenus, 1420. 


1435. Of monosyllables, ad and dé often follow a relative. Also cum 
often in Cicero and Sallust, and regularly in Caesar. With a personal 
or a reflexive pronoun, cum regularly follows, as mécum, ndbiscum, 
s€cum. 


1436. In poetry and late prose, prepositions are freely put after their cases. 


1437. In oaths and adjurations, per is often separated from its proper accusative 
by the accusative of the object: as, per té deds Oro, T. Andr. 538, 1 beg thee by the 
gods, in the gods’ name. | ; 


USE OF ADVERBS. 
1438. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, or adverbs. 


(a.) With verbs, all sorts of adverbs are used: as, of Place: quis istic 
habet ? Pl. 2. 114, who lives in there? Time: tum dentés mihi cadébant 
primulum, Pl. Aen. 1116, my teeth were just beginning then to go. Number: 
bis consul fuerat P. Africanus, Mur. 58, Africanus had twice been consul. 
Degree, Amount: Ubii magnopere Grabant, 4, 16, 5, the Ubians earnestly 
entreated. Dumnorix plirimum poterat, 1, 9, 3, Dumunorix was all-powerful. 
Manner: bene qui€vit, libenter cibum simpsit, Plin. Z/. 3, 16, 4, 4e has 
slept beautifully, he has relished his food. (6.) With adjectives and adverbs, 
oftenest adverbs of degree or amount only, or their equivalents, such as bene, 
Egregié, &c.: as, valdé diligéns, Ac. 2, 98, very particular. Egregié fortis, 
DO. 2, 268, exceptionally brave. Adverbs of manner, however, are also used, 
especially in poetry: as, turpiter hirtum, H. Z. 1, 3, 22, disreputably rough, 
i.e. disreputable and rough. 
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The Noun: Advero. [ 1439-1445. 


1439. An adverb is sometimes used with the meaning of an ad- 
jective: as, 

reliquis deincéps diébus, 3, 29, 1, the remaining successive days. Aé 
suis privatim rébus, 5, 3, 5, 27 relation to their personal interests. undique 
silvae, Plin. Zp. 1, 6, 2, the surrounding woods. Particularly when the sub- 
stantive expresses character, like an adjective: as, véré Metellus, Ses¢. 130, 
a trueblooded Metellus. riisticanus vir, sed plané vir, 7D. 2, 53, @ country 
man, but every inch a man. 


£440. Perfect participles used as substantives are commonly qualified by an ad- 
verb, and not by an adjective. Particularly so dictum, factum, inventum, 
responsum, with bene and male, and their synonymes: as, récté ac turpiter 
factum, 7, 80, 5, Aeroism and cowardice. bene facta male locata male 
facta arbitror, E. in Of. 2, 62, good deeds ill put, bad deeds I count. In superla- 
tive qualifications, however, the adjective is preferred. 

1441. Other substantives also may be qualified by an adverb, when a verb construc- 
tion or a participle is implied: as, C. Fldminius consul iterum, Div.-1, 77, 
Flaminius in his second consulship. 6 totiéns servos, H. S. 2, 7, 70, time and 
again a slave. ictti comminus, Caecin. 43, by a hand-to-hand blow. piiblicé 
testem, V. 2, 156, a government witness. populum laté régem, V.1, 21,4 
nation regnant wide. laté tyrannus, H. 3, 17, 9, dord paramount far and near. 

1442. An adverb sometimes takes the place of a substantive: as, cum amici 
partim déseruerint mé, partim etiam prddiderint, QO/7. 1, 3, 2 Since my 
fricnds have some of them abandoned me, and others again have actually betrayed 
me, i.e. alil... alii. postquam satis ttta circa vidébantur, L. 1, 58, 2, 
finding every thing round about looked pretty safe, i.e. quae circa erant. pa- 
lam laudarés, sécréta male audiébant, Ta. H. 1, 10, his outward walk you 
would have admired ; his private life was in bad odour,i.e. quae palam fiébant. 


NEGATIVE ADVERBS. 


1443. (1.) The negative oftenest used in declaration or inter- 
rogation is nOn, zo/. as, 


non metus mihi, Pl. B. 225, 7 fear not for myself. nbn semper imbrés 
nibibus hispidds manant in agros, H. 2, 9, 1, ot always from the clouds 
do showers on stubbly fields come dripping dropping down. nor dicés hodié? 
H. S. 2, 7, 21, will you not say without delay ? 


1444. n6n is a modification of noenum or noenu, compounded of ne, xo, 
and the accusative oinom or oenum, the older form of tinum, ove thing. noenum 
occurs in Plautus twice, in Ennius, Lucilius, Afranius, and Varro, once each, and 
noenu occurs twice in Lucretius (99). 


1445. Negation is often expressed by other compounds of ne. In such 
cases the Latin idiom frequently differs from the English, and a transfer of 
the negative is required in translation. 


Such compounds are: (a.) Verbs, such as negé, nequed, nescid, ndlsd: 
as,negat vérum esse, Mur. 74, he maintains it is not true. (b.) Nouns, 
such as ném6, neuter, nillus, nihil: as, némini meus adventus labGri 
fuit, V. 1, 16, my vist! did not trouble anybody. (c.) Adverbs, such as num- 
quam, nusquam. (¢@) Similarly, the conjunction neque is used for and 
not, but not, unless a single word is to be emphasized or contrasted: as, nec 
fristra, 8, 5, 3, and notin vain. 
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1446-1454.] Sentences: The Simple Sentence. 


1446. A form nec is used rarely in old Latin in the sense of non: as, tii dis 
nec récté dicis, Pl. B. 119, thou dost abuse the gods, i.e. n6n récté or male 
dicis. After Plautus’s time, nec for n6n occurs in a few set combinations, such as 
nec opinans, ot expecting, and, from Livy on, necdum, of yet, i.e. nOndum. 

1447. The form né usually introduces an imperative ‘or a subjunctive, as will be 
explained further on. But né is also used in the combination né ... quidem, ot 
even, not... either, with the emphatic word between né and quidem: as, né tum 
quidem, 1, 50, 2, xot even then. n& Vorénus quidem sésé vall6 continet, 
5) 44, 6, Vorenus did not keep inside the palisade either. 

1448. The adjective niillus is sometimes used, chiefly in colloquial language, for 
non or né (10st): as, Philotimus nillus vénit, Azz. 11, 24, 4, 20 Philotimus 
has shown himself. niillus créduas, Pl. 77i. 606, you needn't believe it at all. 


1449. (2.) The negative haut or haud, zof, is used principally 
with adjectives and adverbs, less frequently with verbs: as, 


(z.) haud mediocris vir, AP. 2, 55, 20 ordinary man. rem haud sané 
difiicilem, CM. 4, a thing not particularly hard. haud procul, CZ. 15, xzot 
far. In all periods of the language often combined with quisquam, Ullus, 
umquam, usquam. (é.) In old Latin haud is freely used with ali sorts of 
verbs, especially with possum. In Cicero, it occurs here and there with a 
few verbs, such as adsentior, err6, ign6ré, nitor, am6, but is principally 
confined to scid, in the combination haud scié an, / don’t know but (1782). 
Caesar uses haud once only, and then in this combination. 

1450. A shorter form, hau, occurs often in old Latin, and a few times in the 
classical period: as, heic est sepulcrum hau pulcrum pulcrai féminae, 
CIL. I, 1007, 2, on the burial site of a woman, here 1s the site not sightly of a sightly 
dame. In Plautus it is juxtaposed with sci6, making hausciG, i.e. nescid. 

1451. (3.) Negation may also be intimated by such words as vix, hardly, pa- 
rum, zot... enough, not quite, minus, /ess, not, minime, /east of all, male, &c. 


1452. Two negatives_in the same sentence are usually equivalent 
to an affirmative. 

Thus, with nin first, an indefinite affirmative: as, n6n ném6, somebody, 
a certain gentleman, one or another. n6n niullus, some. n6n nihil, something, 
somewhat. non numquam, sometimes. With no6n second, a universal affir- 
mative: as, néms6 non, everyboty, every human being. nillus non, every. 
nihil n6n, every thing. numquam n6n, 2e/ways. nbn possum non confitéri, 
fam. 9, 14,1, 7 must confess. n&émsd ignGrat, V. 2, 111, everybody knows. 


1453. Sometimes, however, in old Latin, a second negation is used merely to 
emphasize the negative idea: as, lapided sunt corde multi, qués ndn miseret 
néminis, E. in Fest. p. 162, there’s many a man with heart of stone, that feels for 
nobody. For doubled negatives in compound sentences, see 1660. 


—_——_¢@-—__—_—_- 
USE OF DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 
: THE POSITIVE. 


1454. The positive sometimes expresses an idea of disproportion: as, 


pro multitidine hominum angust6ds sé finis habére arbitrabantur, 
I, 2, 5, 2 view of their large numbers they thought they had a crampec place to 
live in. Generally, however, disproportion is expressed as in 1460 or 1461. 
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THE COMPARATIVE. 


1455. When two things only are compared, the comparative 


is used: as, 

uter igitur melior? Div. 2, 133, which of the two then ts the better? uter 
est insdnior horum ? H. S. 2, 3, 102, which of these two is crazier? uter 
eratis, tiin an ille, maior? Pl. A/ex. 1119, you were — which of the two the 


bivger, thou or he? 


1456. The superlative is sometimes loosely used when only two things are meant: 
as, NumitGri, qui stirpis maximus erat, régnum légat, L. 1, 3, 10, to Nu- 
mitor, who was the eldest of the family, he bequeaths the crown, of two brothers, Nu- 
mitor and Amulius. id mea minumé réfert, qui sum nati maxumus, T. 
Ad, 881, that is of small concern to mc, who am the eldest son, says Demea, who has 
only one brother. 


1457. From Cicero on, an adjective or adverb is sometimes compared 
with another adjective or adverb. In such comparisons quam is always 
used. 

In this case: (a.) Both members may have the positive form, the first 
with magis: as, Celer disertus magis est quam sapiéns, A/t. Io, I, 4, 
Celer ts more eloquent than wise. magis audacter quam paraté, Br. 241, 
with more assurance than preparation. Or (é.) Both members may have the 
comparative suffix: as, lubentius quam vérius, A///. 78, with greater satisfac- 
tion than truth. pestilentia minacior quam pernicidsior, L. 4, 52, 3, « 
plague more alarming than destructive. 


1458. But sometimes the second member is put in the positive, even when the 
first has the comparative suffix: as, Acrius quam cdnsideraté, Ta. ZH. 1, 83, with 
more spirit than deliberation. And sometimes both members: as, c]aris maiodribus 
quam vetustis, Ta. 4, 61, of a house famous rather than ancient. 


1459. The comparative may be modified by ablatives of difference, such 
as multé, fav, aliquant6, considerably, paull6 or paulé, a “ttle, nimid, 400 
much, ever so much (1393). Also by etiam, evez, st///, and in Catullus, Sal- 
lust, Vergil, and later Latin by longé, fur, adhiic, sé//. 


1460. The comparative of an adjective or adverb often 
denotes that which is more than usual or more than is right: 
as, 

solére aiunt régés Persdrum plirés uxérés habére, /. 3, 76, they say 
the Persian kings generally have several wives. senectis est natura loqua- 
cior, CAL. 55, age 7s naturally rather garrulous. stomachabatur senex, si 
quid asperius dixeram, DJ. 1, 93, che old gentleman always vot provoked if 
f said anything a bit rough. 


1461. The comparative of disproportion is often defined by some added 
expression : as, 

privatis maidra focis, J. 4. 66, something too great for private hearths 
(1321). flagrantior aequé nin débet dolor esse viri, J. 13, 11, the indig- 
nation of a man must not be over hot (1330). In Livy and Tacitus by quam 
pro with the ablative: see the dictionary. Sometimes a new sentence is 
added: as, sum avidior, quam satis est, glériae, Fam. 9, 14, 2, lam over 
greedy of glory. For quam ut or quam qui, see 1896. 
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1462, The comparative with a sentence of negative import is often pre- 
ferred to the superlative with a positive sentence: as, 

elephant6 béludrum nila priidentior, DJ. 1, 97, of the larger beasts not 
one is more sagacious than the elephant, or the elephant ts the most sagacious of 
éeasts. sequamur Polybium, qué ném36 fuit diligentior, RP. 2, 27, let us 
Sollow Polybius, the most scrupulous of men. For ném6 or quis, the more 
emphatic nihil or quid is often used: as, Phaedré nihil élegantius, nihil 
him§anius, DX. 1, 93, Phaedrus was the most refined and sympathetic of men. 


1463. In colloquial language, a comparative suffix is sometimes emphasized by the 
addition of magis: as, mollior magis, Pl. Au/. 422, more tenderer, And 
sometimes by a mixture of construction, the comparative is modified by aequé, like 
the positive: as, homo mé miserior nillus est aequé, Pl. Mer. 335, there's 
not a man so woebegone as I, for miserior alone, or aequé miser. 


1464. The comparative with the ablative is particularly common, when a thing is 
illustrated by some striking typical object, usually an object of nature. In such illustra- 
tions, the positive with as is commonly used in English: as, liice clarius, V. 2, 186, 
plain as day. 5 fons Bandusiae, splendidior vitrd, H. 3, 13, 1, ye waters of 
Bandusia, as glittering as glass. melle dulcior Gratis, E. in CM. 31, words sweet 
as honey. ventis Ocior, V. 5, 319, guick as the winds. vacca candidior ni- 
vibus, O. Am. 3, 5, 10, a cow as white as driven snow. caelum pice nigrius, 
O. H.17, 7,a sky as black as pitch. Atirior ferrd et saxd, O. 14, 712, as hard 
as steel and stone. 


THE SUPERLATIVE. 


1465. When more than two things are compared, the super- 
lative is used to represent a quality as belonging in the highest 
degree to an individual or to a number of a class: as, 


proximi sunt Germanis, 1, 1, 3, they live the nearest to the Germans. 
horum omnium fortissimi, 1, 1, 3, the dravest of these all. 


1466. The superlative may be strengthened by the addition of such words 
as tinus, preeminently, usually with a genitive, maximé, quam, with or 
without a form of possum, as fossible, &c., &c. (1892). In old Latin by 
mult6; fromCicero on, by longé, fz, and vel, perhaps, even: as, 

confirmaverim rem tinam esse omnium difficillimam, Br. 25, Zam 
not afraid to avouch it is the one hardest thing in the world. longé nobilis- 
simus, I, 2, 1, the man of highest birth by far. quam maximis potest 
itineribus in Galliam contendit, 1, 7, 1, Ze pushes into Gaul by the quickest 
marches he can. quam matirrimé, 1, 33, 4, as early as possible. 


1467. The superlative is also used to denote a very high 
degree of the quality. 


This superlative, called the Adsolute Superlative, or the Superlative of 
Eminence, may be translated by the positive with some such word as most, 
very: as, homo turpissimus, V. 4, 16, ax utterly unprincipled man. Often 
best by the positive alone: as, vir fortissimus, Pis6 Aquitanus, 4, 12, 4, 
the heroic Piso of Aquitain (1044). 

1468. In exaggerated style, the superlative of eminence may be capped by a com- 
parative: as, stultior stultissum6, Pl. Am. 907, a greater than the greatest fool, 
ego miserior sum quam tt, quae es miserrima, Fam. 14, 3,1, lam myself 
more unhappy than you, who are a most unhappy woman. 
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The Verb: Votce. [1469-1475 


(B.) USE OF THE VERB. 


VOICE. 


THe ACTIVE VOICE. 


146g. In the active voice, the subject is represented 
as performing the action of the verb. 


1470. By action is meant the operation of any verb, whether active or 
passive, and whether used intransitively or transitively. 


1471. The active of one verb sometimes serves as the passive of another: thus, 
pereod, go to destruction, die, serves as the passive of perd6, destroy, and véned, 
go to sale,am sold,as the passive of vEnd6, put for sale, sell. Similarly £16, become, 
get to be, am made, is used in the present system as the passive of faci6, make (788). 


THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


1472. In the passive voice, the subject is represented 
as acted upon. 


1473. The object accusative of the active voice becomes the 
subject of the passive voice (1125); and the predicate accusa- 
tive of the active voice becomes a predicate nominative with the 
passive voice (1167). 


Thus (a.) in the active construction: illum laudabunt boni, hunc etiam 
ipsi culpabunt mali, Pl. B. 397, the one the good will praise, the other e’en 
the bad themselves will blame. In the passive: laudatur ab his, culpatur 
ab illis, H. S. 1, 2, 11, he’s praised by some, by others blamed. Active: civés 
R6maniés interficiunt, 7, 3, 1, they slay some citizens of Rome, Passive: 
Indutiomarus interficitur, 5, 58, 6, /zdutiomarus is slain. (6.) Active: 
milités certidrés facit, 3, 5, 3, 2¢ izforms the soldiers. Passive: certior 
factus est, 2, 34, Ze was informed. 


1474. Verbs which have two accusatives, one of the person and one of the thing 


in the active voice, generally have the person as subject in the passive, less frequently 
the thing: see 1171. 


1475. An emphasizing or defining accusative, or an accusative of extent 
or duration, is occasionally made the subject of a passive: as, 


haec illic est pugnata pugna, Pl. dm. 253, this fight was fought off 
there (1140). t6ta mihi dormitur hiems, Mart. 13, 59, 1, all winter long by 
me is slept, i.e. totam dormid hiemem (1151). 
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1476-1483.] Sentences: The Simple Sentence. 


1476. The person by whom the action is done is put in the abla- 
tive with ab or a (1318) ; the thing by which it is done is put in the 
instrumental ablative (1377); as, 


(a.) ndn numquam latré a viadtdre occiditur, (7/77. 55, once in a while 
the robber gets killed by the wayfurer. respondit, 4 cive sé spoliari malle 
quam ab hoste vénire, Quintil. 12, 1, 43, Ze said in reply that he would 
rather be plundered by a Roman than sold by an enemy (1471). (6.) tinius 
viri priidentia Graecia liberata est, N. 2, 5, 3, Greece was saved from sla- 
very by the sagacity of a single man, i.e. Themistocles. Very often, however, 
the person or thing is not expressed, particularly with impersonals. 


1477. When the person is represented as a mere instrument, the ablative 
is used without ab (1378) ; and when collectives, animals, or things without 
life are personified, the ablative takes ab (1318): as, 


(2.) neque vérs minus Platd délectatus est Didne, N. 10, 2, 3, and 
Plato on his part was just as much bewitched with Dion. (6.) eius Gratis 4 
multitidine et 4 ford dévorabatur, Br. 283, 4s oratory was swallowed whole 
by the untutored many and by the bar. 


1478. Sometimes the person by whom the action is done is indicated by the dative 
of the possessor: see 1216. And regularly with the gerund and gerundive construc- 
tion (2243). 


1479. Only verbs of transitive use have ordinarily a complete pas- 
sive. Verbs of intransitive use have only the impersonal forms of the 
passive (1034): as, 


diti atque Acriter pugnatum est, 1, 26, 1, there was long and sharp 
fighting. totis trepidatur castris, 6, 37, 6, all through the camp there was 
tumult and affright. mihi quidem persuadéri numquam potuit, animds 
€mori, CM. 80, for my part, I never could be convinced that the soul becomes 
extinct at death (1181). Similarly verbs which have a transitive use may also 
be used impersonally: as, diés noctisque éstur, bibitur, Pl. Aost. 235, there 
1s eating and drinking all day and all night (1133). 


1480. The complementary dative of a verb in the active voice is in poetry very 
rarely made the subject of a passive verb: as, invideor, H. AP. 56, / am envied. 
imperor, H. £. 1, 5, 21, / charge myself. 


1481. The passive had originally a reflexive meaning, which is still to 
be seen in the passive of many verbs: as, 


exercébatur plirimum currendé et liictandé, N. 15, 2, 4, 2e took a great 
deal of exercise in running and wrestling. dénsds fertur in hostis, V. 2, 511, 
he tries to charge upon the serried foes. quod semper movétur, aeternum 
est, 7D. 1, 53, anything that is always moving, ts eternal. 


1482. The present participle of reflexives is sometimes used in a reflexive sense: 
as, exercéns, exercising oneself, exercising, feréns, tearing along, venéns, 
riding, and inveh€ns, mounted on, pascéns, browsing, versans, playing, being, 
volvéns, rolling. Also the gerund: as, itis vehendi, the privilege of riding. 


1483. Passive forms of coepi and désind are commonly used in the 
perfect system, when a dependent infinitive is passive: as, 
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litteris Srati6 est coepta mand§ari, Br. 26, oratory began to be put in 
black and white. veterés Grationés legi sunt désitae, Br. 123, the old 
speeches ceased to be read. But the active forms are sometimes used by Cor- 
nificius, Sallust, and Livy, and regularly by Tacitus. The active forms are 
used with fier! also, which is not passive (789); but even with fieri, Livy 
uses the passive forms. 


1484. Similar attractions with a passive infinitive occur in potestur, &c., qui- 
tur and quitus sum, nequitur, &c., rarely, and mostly in old Latin: as, forme 
in tenebris nGsci nén quitast, T. Hec. 572, her shape could hardly be distin- 
guished in the dark, 


1485. Some perfect participles have an active meaning: as, adultus, evrown wf. 
See 907, and also in the dictionary cautus, cOnsultus, concrétus, déflagratus, 
incOnsideratus, occasus, ntipta. 


DEPONENTS, 


1486. Many verbs have only passive inflections, but 
with the meaning of active inflections, Such verbs are 
called Deponents. 


1487. In many deponents, a reflexive, passive, or reciprocal action is still 
clearly to be seen : as, 


nascor, am born; moror, delay myself, get delayed ; itor, avail myself ; 
amplectimur, Aug each other; fabulamur, ¢elk together; partimur, share 
with one another. 


1488. Some verbs have both active and deponent inflections: as, adsen- 
tid, agree, more commonly adsentior. mere6d, earn, and mereor, deserve. 
See also in the dictionary altercor, auguror, comitor, conflictor, fabricor, 
faeneror, miineror, Sscitor, palpor, populor, revertor. The following have 
active inflections in the present system and deponent inflections in the perfect 
system: auded, cdnfidd and diffid6, gauded, soled: see also 801. 


1489. In old Latin especially, many verbs which afterwards became fixed as 
deponents occur with active inflections also: as, adtil6, arbitro, aucup6, auspicé, 
lict6, liidificd, moré, partid, veneré, &c., &c. 


1490. Verbs which are usually deponent are rarely found with a passive meaning : 
as, Sullanas rés défendere criminor, LAgr. 3, 13, / am charged with de- 
fending Sulla's policy. 


1491. When it is desirable to express the passive of a deponent, a synonymie is 
sometimes used: thus, the passive of miror, admire, may sometimes be represented 
by laudor, am aes Or some circumlocution: as, habet veneratidnem 
quidquid excellit, DN. 1, 45, anything best in its kind is looked on with respect, 
as passive of veneror. familia in suspicidnem est vocata, V. 5, 10, the 
household was suspected, as passive of suspicor. 


1492. The perfect participle of deponents is sometimes used with a pas- 
sive meaning. Some of the commonest of these participles are: adeptus, 
commentus, complexus, cénfessus, Ementitus, expertus, meditatus, 
opinatus, pactus, partitus, testatus, &c., &c. . 
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MOOD. 


THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 


DECLARATIONS, 


1493. The indicative mood is used in simple, abso- 
lute declarations : as, 


e arma virumque cand, V. 1, 1, arms and the man I sing. leve fit quod 
bene fertur onus, O. 4. 4, 2, 10, ight gets the load that’s bravely borne. 


1494. The negative used with the indicative is commonly non, ot (1443). 
For other negative expressions, see 1445-1451. 


1495. Certain verbs and verbal expressions denoting ability, duty, 
propriety, necessity, and the like, mostly with an infinitive, are regu- 
larly put in the indicative, even when the action of the infinitive is not 
performed. 


This applies to declarations, questions, or exclamations: as, (a.) possum 
dé ichneumonum itilitate dicere, sed ndl6 esse longus, DM. 1, 101, 7 
might expatiate on the usefulness of the ichneumon, but I do not care to be long- 
winded. inter feras satius est aetatem dégere quam in hac tanta im- 
manitate versari, AA. 150, zt would be better to pass your days in the midst 
of howling beasts than to live and move among such brutish men. (6.) stulti 
erat sperdre, PA. 2. 23, zt would have been folly to hope. quid enim facere 
poterdmus ? /%s. 13, for what else could we have done? (c.) licuit uxOrem 
genere summ06 dicere, Pl. 7G. 680, J might have married a wife of high 
degree. non potuit pictor réctius déscribere eius formam, Pl. As. 402, 
no painter could have hit his likeness more exactly. (d.) quantd melius fue- 
rat promissum patris n6n esse servatum, Of 3, 94, how much better it 
would have been, for the father’s word not to have been kept. 


1496. The principal verbs and verbal expressions thus used are: (a2.) possum, 
licet, débed, oportet, convenit, decet. (4) aequum, aequius, itistum, 
fas, necesse est; cOnsentaneum, satis, satius, optabile, optabilius est ; 
Utilius, melius, optimum, par, réctum est; facile, difficile, grave, infi- 
nitum, longum, magnum est; est with the predicative genitive, or a possessive 
pronoun (1237). (c.) Similarly, but without an infinitive, forms of Sum with a 
gerund, a gerundive, or a future participle. 


1497. The imperfect of most of the above verbs and verbal expressions 
often relates to action not performed at the present time: as, 


his alias poteram subnectere causas; sed eundum est, J. 3, 315, 40 
these I might add other grounds ; but I must go. The context must determine 
whether the imperfect relates (a.) to action not performed either in the present 
as here, or in the past as in 149s, or (4.) to action performed in the past: as, 
sollicitare poterat, audébat, C. 3, 16, 2e had at once the assurance and the 
ability to play the tempter’s part. 
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1498. Forms of possum are sometimes put in the subjunctive (1554). Thus, 
ossim, &c., often (1556), also possem, &c., usually of present time (1560), lesg 
requently of past time (1559), potuissem, &c., particularly in sentences of negative 
import (acer), eels potuerim, &c. (1558). Sometimes also d&bérem, &c., of 
present time (1560), d€buissem, &c., chiefly in apodosis. 


QUESTIONS, 


1499. The indicative is the mood ordinarily used in 
enquiries and in exclamations: as, 


(a.) huic ego ‘studés ?’ inquam. respondit ‘etiam.’ ‘ubi?’ ‘Me- 
didlani.’ ‘cir ndn hic?’ ‘quia nillés hic praecept6rés habémus,’ Plin. 
Ep. 4, 13, 3, said I to the boy,‘do you go to school?’ ‘yes, sir, said he; 
‘where?’ ‘at Mediolanum ;’ ‘why not here?’ ‘oh because we haven't any 
teachers here.” (6.) ut ego tuum amGrem et dolorem désider6, Azz. 3, 11, 
12, how J always feel the absence of your affectionate sympathy. 


1500. Questions and exclamations are used much more freely in Latin 
than in English. Particularly common are two questions, of which the first 
is short and general, leading up to the real question: as, 


sed quid ais? ubi nunc aduléscéns habet ? Pl. 777. 156, but tell me, 
where is the youngster living now? estne? vici? et tibi saepe litteras dd? 
Cael. in Fam. 8, 3,1, 7s tt true? have [ beaten ? and do I write to you often? 
The real question is often preceded by quid est, quid dicis, or by quid, 
quid vér6, quid tum, quid posted, quid igitur, quid ergs, &c.,, &c.: as, 
quid ? canis n6nne similis lup6? DJ. 1, 97, why, zs not the dog like the wolf ? 


1501. There are two kinds of questions: (1.) Such questions as call for 
the answer yes or zo in English: as, 7s he gone? These may conveniently be 
called Yes or No Questions. (2.) Questions introduced by an interrogative 
pronoun, or by a word derived from an interrogative pronoun: as, who is 
gone? where is he? These are called Pronoun Questions. 


Yes or No QUESTIONS. 


1502. (1.) Yes or No questions are sometimes put without any interrog- 
ative particle: as, 


Thraex est Gallina Syrd par? H. S. 2, 5, 44, of two gladiators, és 
Thracian Bantam for the Syrian a match ? Often intimating censure: as, 
rogas ? Pl. Azul. 634, dost ask? or what an absurd question. prdmpsisti 
ti ili vinum?:: nén prémpsi, Pl. A/G. 830, thou hast been broaching 
wine for him? :: not J. Especially with nin: as, patére tua cdnsilia ndn 
sentis ? C. 1, 1, you don’t see that your schemes are out? It is often doubtful 
whether such sentences are questions, exclamations, or declarations. 


1503. (2.) Yes or No questions are usually introduced by one 
of the interrogative particles -ne or -n, ndnne, num, an, anne. 

1504. A question with -ne or -n may enquire simply, without any impli- 
cation as to the character of the answer, or it may either expect an affirmative 
answer like nénne, or less frequently a negative answer like num: as, 
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(2.) valen? Pl. 777. 50, art well? habétin aurum? Pl. &. 260, haze 
you got the gold? (6.) iussin in splend6rem dari bullas has foribus? Pl. 
As. 426, didn’t I give orders to polish up the bosses of the door? facitne ut 
dixi? Pl. Am. 526, zsn’t he acting as 1 said? (c¢) ist6 imménsd spatid 
quaer6, Balbe, ciir Pronoea vestra cessaverit. lab6remne fugiébat ? 
DN. 1, 22,1 want to know, Balbus, why your people's Providence lay tdle all 
that tmmeasurable time ; it was work she was shirking, was tt? quid, mun- 
dum praeter hunc umquamne vidisti? negabis, DWV. 1, 96, tel/ me, did you 
ever see any universe except this one? you will say no. - 

1505. Sometimes the -ne of an interrogative sentence is transferred to a following 
relative, chiefly in Plautus and Terence: as, rogas? quine arrabOdnem 4 mé 
accépisti ob mulierem ? Pl. R. 860, how can you ask, when you have got the 
hansel for the girl from me? Similarly, 6 s€rI studiSrum, quine putétis dif- 
ficile, H. S. 1, 10, 21, what laggards at your books, to think it hard, i.e. nénne 
estis séri studi6rum, qui putétis difficile 2? Compare 1569. : 

1506. To a question with n6nne, a positive answer is usually expected, 
seldom a negative: as, 

(a.) n6nne meministi?:: memini vér6d, 7D. 2, 10, don’t you remember ? 
:: oh yes. Sometimes a second or third question also has ndnne, but oftener 
non: as, n6nne ad té L. Lentulus, nin Q. Sanga, non L. Torquatus 
vénit? Pis. 77, did not Lentulus ard Sanga and Torguatus come to see you? 
(4.) nénne cdgitas ? RA. 80, do you bear in mind ? n6nne is rare in Plautus, 
comparatively so in Terence, but very common in classical Latin. 


1507. To a question with num a negative answer is generally expected. 
Less frequently either a positive or a negative answer indifferently : as, 

(a.) num negare audés? C.1, 3, do you undertake to deny it? num, 
tibi cum faucés irit sitis, aurea quaeris pécula? H 5S. 1, 2, 114, when 
thirst thy throat consumes, dost call for cups of gold? Rarely numne: as, 
quid, deum ipsum numne vidisti? DWV 1, 88, tell me, did you ever see god 
in person? (b.) sed quid ais? num obdormivisti didum ? Pl. 4. 620, 
but harkee, wert asleep a while ago? numquid vis? Pl. 772. 192, hast any 
further wish ? 


1508. A question with an, less often anne, or if negative, with an 
non, usually challenges or comments emphatically on something previously 
expressed or implied: as, 


an habent quads gallinae manis? Pl. Ps. 29, what, what, do hens have 
hands? an is also particularly common in argumentative language, in an- 
ticipating, criticising, or refuting an opponent: as, quid dicis ? an bell6 
Siciliam virtiite tua liberatam ? V.1, 5, what do you say? possibly that tt 
was by your prowess that Sicily was rid of the war? at véro Cn. Pompéi 
voluntatem 4 mé aliénabat Sratid mea. an ille quaemquam plis diléxit? 
Ph. 2, 38, but ct may be urged that my way of speaking estranged Pompey from 
me. why, was there anybody the man loved more? In old Latin, an 1s oftener 
used in a single than in an alternative question, while in classical Latin it is 
rather the reverse. 

1509. (3.) Yes or No questions are sometimes introduced by ecquis, 
ecquo, ecquand6, or €n umquam: as, 

heus, ecquis hic est ? Pl. 4m. 420, hollo, is eer a person here? ecquid 
animadvertis h6rum silentium? C.1, 20, do you possibly observe the silence 
of this audience? 11144). 6 pater, €n umquam aspiciam té? Pl. 777. 588, 
O father, shalt I ever set mine eyes on thee ? 
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1510. (4.) In Plautus, satin or satin ut, vea//y, actually, sometimes becomes a 
mere interrogative or exclamatory particle: as, satin abiit ille? Pl. A/G. 481, has 
that man really gone his way? 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE ANSWERS. 


1511. There are no two current Latin words corresponding exactly with 
yes and xo in answers. 


1512. (1.) A positive answer is expressed by some emphatic 
word of the question, repeated with such change as the context may 
require: as, 

an n6n dixi esse hoc futtirum ?:: dixti, T. Azdr. 621, didn’t [ say that 
this would be?:: you did. hic abiit Clitipho :: sdlus ?:: sdlus, T. Haz. 
904, here Clitipho repaired :: alone ?:: alone. The repeated word may be 
emphasized by sané, vérG: as, disne manére animds post mortem ?:: dé 
véro, 7D. 1, 25, do you grant that the soul lives on after death ?:: oh yes. Of- 
ten, however, adverbs are used, without the repetition, such as certé, certd, 
etiam, factum, ita, ita enimvér6, ita vérd, sdné, sané quidem, scilicet, 
oh of course, vér6, rarely vérum. 


1513. (2.) A negative answer is expressed by a similar repetition, 
with non or some other negative added : as, 


estne frater intus?:: nonest, T. Ad. 569, zs brother in? +: he’s not. Or, 
without repetition, by such words as non, non ita, ndn quidem, non hercle 
vér6, minimé, minimé quidem, minimé vérd, nihil minus. 

1514. 1mm6@ introduces a sentence rectifying a mistake, implied doubt, or under- 
statement in a question : as, nillane habés vitia?:: imm®6 alia, et fortasse 
minora, H. S. 1, 3, 20, have you no faults? :: 1 beg your pardon, other faults, 
and peradventure lesser ones. causa igitur non bona est? imm6 optima, 
Att. 9, 7, 4, 7s wt the cause a good one then? good? yes, more than good, very good. 


ALTERNATIVE QUESTIONS, 


1515. The alternative question belongs properly under the head of the 
compound sentence. But as the interrogative particles employed in the single 
question are also used in the alternative question, the alternative question 1s 
most conveniently considered here. 


1516. In old English, the first of two alternative questions is often introduced by 
the interrogative particle whether, and the second by or: as, whether is it easier to 
1, fe hy sins be forgiven thee, or to say Arise? In modern English, whether is not 
used thus, 


1517. The history of the Latin alternative question is just the reverse of 
the English. In old Latin, the first question is very often put without any 
interrogative particle. Later, in the classical period, the use of -ne, or 
oftener of utrum, etymologically the same as whether, is overwhelmingly 
predominant. 


_ , 1518. In the simplest form of the alternative sentence, neither question 
is introduced by an interrogative particle: as, 

quid agd ? aded, maneG? T. Ph. 736, what shall [ do? go up and speak, 
or wait? (1531). 
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a, 


1519. Of two alternative questions, the first either has no 
interrogative particle at all, or is more commonly introduced by 
utrum, -ne, or -n. The second is introduced by an, rarely by 
anne, or if it is negative, by an non: as, 


(z.) album an atrum vinum potas? Pl. Men. 915, do you take light wine or 
dark? Tacitus es an Plinius? Plin. ZZ. 9, 23, 3, ave you Tacitus or Pliny ? 
sortiétur an non? PC. 37, will he draw lots or not? (b.) iam id porré 
utrum libentés an inviti dabant? V. 3, 118, then furthermore did they offer 
it voluntarily or did they consent to give tt under stress? utrum cétera n6- 
mina in cddicem accepti et expénsi digesta habés an nin? AC. 9, have 
you all other items methodically posted in your ledger or not? (¢.) servosne 
es an liber? Pl. Am. 343, ert bond or free? esne tii an nGn es ab illd 
militi Macedonis? Pl. /’s. 616, art thou or art thou not the Macedonian cap- 
tain’s man? videdn Cliniam an non? T. Haz. 405, do [ see Clinia or not ? 

1520. necne for an nOn is rare: as, Semina praeterea linquontur necne 
animal corpore in exanim6G? Lucr. 3, 713, ave seeds moreover left or not of 
soul within the lifeless frame? Twice in Cicero: as, sunt haec tua verba 
necne? 7D. 3, 41, ave these your words or xot? But necne is common in indirect 
questions. 

1521. Instead of a single second question with an, several questions may be used 
if the thought requires it, each introduced by an. 

1522. Sometimes an introductory utrum precedes two alternative questions with 
-ne and an: as, utrum tii masne an f€mina’s? Pl. XR. 104, which is it, art 
thou man or maid? This construction has its origin in questions in which utrum 
is used as a live pronoun: as, utrum mavis? statimne nods véla facere an 
paululum rémigare? TD. 4, 9, which would you rather do, have us make sail at 
once, or row just a little bit? In Horace and late prose, utrumne... an is found 
a few times. 

1523. Sometimes a second alternative question is not put at all: as, utrum héc 
bellum nGn est? PA. 8, 7, in old English, whcther is not this war? 

1524. Two or more separate questions asked with -ne ... -ne, or with num 

. Num, must not be mistaken for alternative questions: as, num Homérum, 
num Hésiodum coégit obmitéscere senectiis? Ci. 23, did length of days 
compel either Homer or Hesiod to hush his voice? (1692). . 

1525. An alternative question is answered by repeating one member or 
some part of it, with such changes as the context may require. 


PRONOUN QUESTIONS. 


1526. Pronoun questions or exclamations are introduced 
by interrogative pronouns, or words of pronoun origin. 


Such words are: (@.) quis qui, quoius, uter, qualis, quantus, quotus: 
as, quid ridés? H.S. 2, 5, 3, why dost thou laugh ? (1144). uter est in- 
sanior h6rum? H. S. 2, 3, 102, which of these is the greater crank? hora 
quota est? H. S. 2, 6, 44, what’s o’clock? (6.) Or unde, ubi, qué, quoér 
or cir, qui ablative, Zow, quin, why zot, quam, 4ow, quando, quotiéns: as, 
unde venis et quo tendis ? HH. .S. 1, 9, 62, whence dost thou come, and whither 
art thou bound? deus falli qui potuit? DX. 3, 76, how could a god have 
been taken in? (1495). quam bellum erat c6énfitéri nescire, DJ. 1, 84, 
how pretty it would have been to own up that you did not know (1495). 
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1527. Sometimes quin loses its interrogative force, and introduces an 
impatient imperative, particularly in Plautus and Terence, or an indicative 
of sudden declaration of something obvious or startling: as, 

(a) quin mé aspice, Pl. A/ost. 172, why look me over, won't you ? i.e. 
mé aspice, quin aspicis? So twice in Cicero’s orations. (4.) quin discu- 
pid dicere, Pl. 777. 932, why J am bursting with desire to tell. 


1528. In Plautus, Terence, Horace, and Livy, ut, Zow, also is used in questions: 
as, ut valés? Pl. &. 1304, how do you do? ut s€sé in Samnidé rés habent? 
L. ro, 18, 11, how is every thing in Samnium? Very commonly, and in Cicero only so, 
in exclamations also: as, ut fortiinati sunt fabri ferrarii, qui apud carbo6- 
nés adsident ; semper calent, Pl. A. 531, what lucky dogs the blacksmiths be, 
that sit by redhot coals; they're always warm. 


1529. In poetry, quis, uter, and quantus are found a few times with -ne at- 
tached; as, uterne ad casus dubids fidet sibi certius? H. S. 2, 2, 107, 
which of the two in doubtful straits will better in himself confide? 


1530. Two or more questions or exclamations are sometimes united with 
one and the same verb: as, 


unde qué véni? H. 3, 27, 37, whence whither am I come? quot diés 
quam frigidis rébus abstimpsi, ‘Plin. Z/. 1, 9, 3, Zow many days have J 
Jrittered away in utter vapidities. Quantae quotiéns occasi6nés quam 
praeclarae fuérunt, JZ/. 38, what great chances there were, time and again, 
Splendid ones too. 


SOME APPLICATIONS OF QUESTIONS. 


1531. A question in the indicative present or future may be used 
to intimate command or exhortation, deliberation, or appeal : as, 


(2.) abin hinc? T. Aw. 861, will you get out of this? abin an nén? :: 
abed, Pl. Az/. 660, will you begone or not? :: L’li go. quin abis? Pl. AZG. 
1087, why won't you begone? or get you gone, begone. non tacés? T. PA. 987, 
won't you just hold your tongue? ecquis currit pollinctérem arcéssere ? 
Pl. As. gt0, won't some one run to fetch the undertaker man? quin c6n- 
scendimus equés? L. 1, 57, 7, why wot mount? or to horse, to horse. 
(2.) quid est, Crasse, imusne sessum? JDO. 3, 17, what say you, Crassus, 
shall we goand take a seat? quoi ddnd lepidum novum libellum ? Cat.1, 1, 
unto whom shall I give the neat new booklet? quid ago? aded, maned? 
T. Ph. 736, what shall I do? go up and speak, or wait? (c.) e6n? vocd hiic 
hominem ? :: i, vocd, Pl. A/ost. 774, shall I go, and shall I call him here? 
i: go call him. See also 1623. Such indicative questions occur particularly 
in old Latin, in Catullus, in Cicero’s early works and letters, and in Vergil. 


1532. Some set forms occur repeatedly, especially in questions of curios- 
ity, surprise, incredulity, wrath, or captiousness: as, 


sed quid ais? T. Andr. 575. but apropos, or but by the way (1500). quid 
istic? T. Andr. 572, well, well, have it your way: compare quid istic verba 
facimus? Pl. Z. 141. ain ti? Br. 152, 20, not seriously? itane? T. Lu. 
1053, #zot really? Frequently egone: as, quid nunc facere cdgitas? :: 
egone? T. Hau. 608, what do you think of doing now? :: what, 1? In 
Plautus, threats are sometimes introduced by scin qué modé? do you know 
how ? i.e. at your peril. 
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1533. A question is sometimes united with a participle, or an ablative 
absolute, or thrown into a subordinate sentence: as, 


quem friictum petentés scire cupimus illa qué mod6d moveantur? 
Fin. 3, 37, with what practical end in view do we seek to know how yon bodies 
in the sky keep in motion? qua frequentia prdsequente créditis nds 
illinc profectds ? L. 7, 30, 21, dy what multitudes do you think we were seen 
off when we left that town? ‘hominés’ inquit ‘émisti.’ quid uti faceret ? 
Sest. 84, ‘you bought up men’ says he; with what purpose ? 


a ony 


THE INFINITIVE OF INTIMATION. 


1534. The infinitive is principally used in subordination, and will be 
spoken of under that head. One use, however, of the present infinitive 
in main sentences, as a kind of substitute for a past indicative, requires 
mention here. 


1535. In animated narration, the present infinitive 
with a subject in the nominative sometimes takes the 
place of the imperfect or perfect indicative : as, 


interim c6tidié Caesar Aeduds frimentum flagitare, 1, 16,1, there 
was Caesar meantime every day dunning and dunning the Aeduans for the 
grain. Diodorus sordidatus circum hospités cursare, rem omnibus 
narrare, V. 4, 41, Diodorus kept running round in sackcloth and ashes from 
Jriend to friend, telling his tale to everybody. interea Catilina in prima acié 
versari, lab6rantibus succurrere, S. C. 60, 4, Catiline meantime bustling 
round in the forefront of battle, helping them that were sore bestead. tum vér6 
ingenti sond caelum strepere, et micare ignés, metti omnés torpére, 
L, 21, 58, 5, a¢ this crisis the welkin ringing with a dreadful roar, fires flash- 
ing, everybody paralyzed with fear. This infinitive occurs in almost all writers, 
for instance, Plautus, ‘erence, Cicero, Horace, and particularly Sallust, Livy, 
and Tacitus. Less commonly in Caesar. Usually two or more infinitives are 
combined, and infinitives are freely mixed with indicatives. The subject is 
never in the second person. 


1536. This infinitive is used to sketch or outline persistent, striking, or porten- 
tous action, where description fails; and as it merely zvtimates the action, without 
distinct declaration, and without notation of time, number, or person, it is called the 
Infinitive of Intimation. It cannot be adequately represented in English. 


1537. The infinitive of intimation is sometimes used without a subject, 
when emphasis centres in the action alone; as, 


ubi turrim procul cdnstitui vidérunt, inridére ex miré, 2, 30, 3, when 
they saw the tower planted some way off, jeer after jeer from the wall, tum 
spectaculum horribile in campis patentibus: sequi fugere, occidi capi, 
S. Z tor, 11, then a heartrending spectacle in the open fields: chasing and rac- 
ing, killing and catching. 

1538. Terence and Petronius have it in questions: as, réx t€ ergd in oculis:: 
scilicet: : gestare?:: vér6, T. Zu. 401, your king then always bearing you:: 
of course, of course: : in eye? :: oh yes. qui mori timGre nisi ego? Petr. 62. 
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1539. It may be mentioned here, that the infinitive of intimation is some- 
times used from Sallust on in relative clauses and with cum, when. Also 
by Tacitus in a temporal protasis with ubi, ut, djnec, or postquam, co- 
ordinated with a present or imperfect indicative protasis: as, 


(z.) cingébatur interim milite domus, cum Lib6 vocare percuss6- 
rem, Ta. 2, 31, the house meantime was encompassed with soldiers, when Libo 
called for somebody to kill him (1869). (0.) ubi cridéscere séditid et 4 con- 
viciis ad téla transibant, inici caténas Flavian6 iubet, Ta. 7. 3, 10, when 
the riot was waxing hot, and they were proceeding from invectives to open vio- 
lence, he orders Flavian to be clapped tn trons (1933). 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


DECLARATIONS. 


I. THE SUBJUNCTIVE OF DESIRE. 


(A.) Wisk. 


1540. The subjunctive may be used to express a 
wish, 


Wishes are often introduced by utinam, in old and poetical Latin also by 
uti, ut, and curses in old Latin by qui; these words were originally inter- 
rogative, Aow. Sometimes the wish is limited by modo, on#/y. In negative 
wishes né is used, either alone, or preceded by utinam or modo; rarely 
non, or the old-fashioned nec, wot (1446). 


1541. (1.) The present and perfect represent a wish as prac- 
ticable’; although a hopeless wish may, of course, if the speaker 
chooses, be represented as practicable: as, 


(2.) t€ spectem, supréma mihi cum vénerit hGra, Tib. 1, 1, 59, ov 
thee I’d gaze, when my last hour shall come. utinam illum diem videam, 
Att. 3,3, [ hope I may see the day. (6.) utinam cGnére, Ph. 2, 1o1, / hope 
you may make the effort. (c.) di vortant bene quod agas, T. Mec. 196, may 
gods speed well whateer you undertake. qui illum di omnés perduint, T. 
Ph. 123, him may all gods fordo. & utinam hibernae duplicentur tempora 
briimae, Prop. 1, 8, 9, of that the winter’s time may doubled be. utinam 
reviviscat frater, Gell. 10, 6, 2, J hofe my brother may rise from his grave. 
né istic Iuppiter sirit, L. 28, 28, 11, zow Fupiter forefend. ‘The perfect is 
found principally in old Latin. 


1542. The present is very common in asseveration: as, 


peream, nisi sollicitus sum, Fam. 15, 19, 4, may I die, if [am not wor- 
ried. soOllicitat, ita vivam, me tua valétid6, /um.16, 20, your state of 
health worries me, as [hope to live. ita vivam, ut maximés simptiis faci6, 
Att. 5, 15, 2, as [ hope to be saved, Lam making great outlays. See also 1622. 
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1543. The perfect subjunctive sometimes refers to past action now completed. 
as, utinam abierit malam crucem, Pl. Poex. 799, 1 hope he’s got him to the 
bitter cross (1165). utinam spem impl€verim, Plin. Z/. 1, 10, 3, 7 hope 1 may 
have fulfilled the expectations, 


1544. (2.) The imperfect represents a wish as hopeless in 
the present or immediate future, the pluperfect represents it as 
unfulfilled in the past: as, 


(z.) teécum lidere sicut ipsa possem, Cat. 2, 9, could I with thee but 
play, een as thy mistress self, to Lesbia’s sparrow. utinam ego tertius vé- 
bis amicus adscriberer, 7D. 5, 63, would that [ could be enrolled with you 
myself, as the third friend, says tyrant Dionysius to Damon and Phintias. 
(4.) utinam mé mortuum prius vidissés, V/*. 1, 3, 1, / wish you had seen 
me dead first. (c.) utinam né in nemore Pélid seciiribus caesa accé- 
disset abiégna ad terram trabés, E. in Cornif. 2, 34, Aad but, in Pelion’s 
grove, by axes felled, ne'er fallen to the earth the beam of fir, i.e. for the Argo. 
utinam ille omnis sécum coépias édiixisset, C. 2, 4, / only wish the man 
hud marched out all his train-bands with him. 


1545. In old or poetical Latin, the imperfect sometimes denotes unfulfilled past 
action, like the usual pluperfect; as, utinam in Sicilia perbiterés, Pl. . 494, 
would thou hadst died in Sicily. utinam té di prius perderent, Pl. Caf. 537, 
1 wish the gods had cut thee off before. See 2075. 


1546. In poetry, a wish is sometimes thrown into the form of a conditional protasis 
with si or 6 si: as, 6 si urnam argenti f6rs quae mijhi mGnstret, H. 5S. 2, 
6, 10, oh if some chance a pot of money may to me reveal. 


(B.) EXHoRTATION, DIRECTION, STATEMENT OF PROPRIETY. 


1547. The subjunctive may be used to express an 
exhortation, a direction, or a statement of propriety. 


The subjunctive of exhortation is sometimes preceded in old Latin by 
uti or ut, originally interrogative, In negative exhortations or directions, 
né, némé, nihil, or numquam, &c., is used, rarely non. 


1548. (1.) The present expresses what is to be done or is not 
to be done in the future: as, 


(a.) hoc quod coepi primum énarrem, T. Haz. 273, first let me tell the 
story I’ve begun, taceam nunc iam, Pl. &. 1058, let me now hold my tongue. 
c6nsidamus hic in umbra, Leg. 2, 7, fet us sit down here in the shade. né 
difficilia optémus, V. 4, 15, let us not hanker after impossibilities. (b.) HAICE 
‘VIFEl* IN * COVENTIONID * EXDEICATIS, CIL. I, 196, 23, ¢his you are to proclaim 
in public assembly. (c.) nOmina déclinadre et verba in primis pueri sciant, 
Quintil. 1, 4, 22. first and foremost boys are to know how to inflect nouns and 
verbs. uti adserventur magna diligentia, Pl. Cap. 115, let them be watched 
with all due cave. n&é quis tamquam parva fastidiat grammaticés ele- 
menta, Quintil 1, 4, 6, /e¢ zo man look down on th: rudiments of grammar 
fancying them insignificant. 
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1549. (2.) The perfect subjunctive is rare: as, idem dictum sit, Quintil. 1, 1, 
8, the same be said, once for ail. Mostly in prohibitions: as, moratus sit némo 
qué minus abeant, L. 9, 11, 13, de¢ x0 man hinder them from going away. 


1550. In positive commands, the second person singular often has a defi- 
nite subject in old or epistolary Latin, and particularly sis, for the imperative 
es or estd. Usually however .an indefinite subject (1030): as, 

(2.) eas, Pl. &. 519, de of. hic apud nds hodié cénés, Pl. fost. 1120, 
dine here with us today. cautus sis, mi Tird, Fam. 16,9, 4, you must be care- 
ful, dear Tire. (6.) ist6 bond titare, dum adsit, CZ. 33, enjoy this blessing 
while you have it with you. 


1551. When a prohibition is expressed in the subjunctive, the second person of 
the present is often used in old Latin, sometimes the pertect. Later, however, the per- 
fect is generally prevalent. In the classical period, the present is almost confined to 
poetry. For the imperative in prohibitions,see 1581-1586. 

(a.) né illum verberés, Pl. 3.747, you must n’t thrash the man. Once in 
Horace: né sis patruos mihi, S. 2, 3, 88, don’t play stern governor to me. 
(4.) né transieris Ibérum, L. 21, 44, 6, do not cross the Iberus. quod dubi- 
tas né féceris, Plin. Zs. 1, 18, 5, what you have doubt about, never do. 

1552. (3.) The imperfect or (but not in old Latin) pluperfect subjunctive 
is sometimes used to express past obligation or necessity: as, 

(z.) Imperfect: quae hic erant cirdrés, T. Aec. 230, thou shouldst have 
looked to matters here. paterétur, T. az. 202, he should have stood it. quod 
si meis incommodis laetabantur, urbis tamen pericul6 commovérentur, 
Sest. 54, well, tf they did gloat over my mishaps, still they ought to have been 
touched by the danger to Rome. cras irés potius, Pl. Per. 710, you'd better 
have gone tomorrow, i.e. have resolved to go tomorrow. poends penderés, 
Pl. B. 427, thou hadst to pay a penalty. (6.) Pluperfect: restitissés, répug- 
nass€s, mortem pugnans oppetissés, Poet. in Sest. 45, thou shouldst have 
made a stand, fought back,and fighting met thy fate. quid facere débuisti? 
frimentum né émissés, V’. 3, 195, what ought you to have done? you should 
not have bought any wheat. Usually, however, past obligation or necessity is 
expressed by the gerundive construction, or by some separate verb meaning 


ought (1496). 
(C.) WILLINGNESS, ASSUMPTION, CONCESSION. 


1553- The subjunctive of desire may be used to denote will- 
ingness, assumption, or concession: as, 


Sderint dum metuant, Poet. in Suet. Cal. 30, they are welcome to hate, as 
long as they fear. né sit sané summum malum dolor, malum certé est, 
TD. 2,14, grant for aught I care that pain ts not the worst evil, an evil it 
certainly is. nil fécerit, estd, J. 6, 222, he may be guiltless, be it so 


Il. THE SUBJUNCTIVE OF ACTION CONCEIVABLE. 


1554- The subjunctive is often used to represent ac- 
tion as conceivable, without asserting that it actually 


takes place. 
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1555-1558.]  Sesztences: The Simple Sentence. 


In some of its applications, this subjunctive is often more exactly defined 
by an expression of doubt or of assurance: as, fors fuat an in Plautus, 
forsitan from Terence on (rarely forsan, fors), fortasse, may be, perhaps ; 
opinor, haud sci6 an, / fancy ; facile, easily, sine M14 dubitatione, zz/es- 
itutingly, &c., kc. The negative used with this subjunctive is nén. 


1555- This subjunctive is particularly common in guarded or diffident state- 
ments: thus, velim, / could wish, nOlim, / should not be willing, malim, J would 
rather, dixerim, / should say, are often preferred to a blunter vol6, / zasist, n616, 
[ won't, malo, / prefer, or dics, / say. 


1556. The present denotes action in an indefinite future : as, 


(2.) ego forsitan in grege adnumerer, PA. 80, as for me, I might per= 
haps be counted in the common herd. miutuom argentum rogem, PI. 777. 758, 
money I might borrow. haud scid an récté dicamus, Sest. 58, / rather think 
we may say with propriety. (6.) The second person singular generally has an 
imaginary subject (1030): as, dicas hic forsitan, J. 1, 150, ere peradventure 
thou mayst say, i.e. anybody may say. rogés mé quid sit deus, auctdre 
ttar Simdnidé, DJ. 1, 60, you may ask me what god is; [ should follow the 
lead of Simonides. migrantis cernas, V. 4, 401, thou canst descry them on the 
move (1635). Often with some generalizing word, such as saepe, numquam, 
plirés: as, saepe videds, H. S. 1, 4, 86, thou oft canst see. Fortinam 
citius reperias quam retineds, Publil. Syr. 168, dame Fortune thou mayst 
sooner find than bind. (c.) nunc aliquis dicat mihi, H. S. 1, 3, 19, 2ow 
somebody may say to me (more commonly dicet aliquis, dicés, 1620). for- 
sitan aliquis dicat, L. 5, 52, 5, perhaps somebody may say. hoc voibis 
incrédibile videatur, V. 3, 109, this may seem incredible to you. 


1557. (1.) The perfect seldom occurs in old Latin. Later, it is rarely used 
of past time. In this use it resembles the perfect of concession (1553): as, 


(2.) forsitan temere fécerim, RA. 31, peradventure I may have acted 
rashly, erraverim fortasse, Plin. Zp. 1, 23, 2, J may have been mistaken 
perhaps. (6.) concédd; forsitan aliquis aliquand6 eius modi quippiam 
fécerit, V. 2, 78, J grant it; perhaps somebody, at some time or other, may 
have done something of the sort. haec ipsa forsitan fuerint ndn necess@ria, 
Br. 52, even this may perhaps have been superfluous. 


1558. (2.) The perfect is oftenest used with a future meaning, and 
particularly the first person singular active of verbs meaning ¢hznk or 
Says as, 

(2.) nin facile dixerim, 7D. 5, 121, 7 could not readily say. hoc sine 
Ula dubitatisne cénfirmaverim, Zr. 25, this [ can assert without any hesita- 
tion. pace tua dixerim, 7D. 5, 12, by your leave I would say. he first 
person plural occurs first in Cornificius, and is rare: as, hunc deum rite 
beatum dixerimus, DW. 1, 52, such a god we should be right in pronouncing 
happy. (6.) plané perfectum Démosthenem facile dixeris, Br. 35, you 
would readily pronounce Demosthenes absolutely perfect (1030). ta vero eum 
nec nimis valdé umquam nec nimis saepe laudaveris, Leg. 3, 1, oh x0, 
rest assured you never can praise him too emphatically nor too often. conlu- 
viem istam nin nisi met coércueris, Ta. 14, 44, such a motley rabble 
you can only keep under by terrorism. (c.) forsitan quispiam dixerit, Of, 
3 29. perhaps somebody may say. 
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1559. (1.) The imperfect properly denotes action which might 
have taken place in the past: as, 


(z.) ndn ego hoc ferrem calidus iuventa cSnsule Plancé, H. 3, 14, 
27, this I should not have brooked in my hot youth, in Plancus’ consulate. 
(4.) The second person singular, particularly of verbs meaning see, make out, 
think, say, generally has an imaginary subject (1030): as, vidérés, H. 5S. 2, 
8, 77, thou mightst have seen. cernerés, L. 22,7, 12, you might have descried. 
nescirés, L. 3, 35, 3, you could not have told. t€ columen réi piblicae 
dicerés intu€ri, Sest. 19, you would have sworn you were gazing on a pillar 
of the state. (c.) qui vidéret, urbem captam diceret, V. 4, 52, exybody who 
saw tt, would have said it was a captured city, dici hoc in té nén potest, 
posset in Tarquinid, cum régni esset expulsus, 7D. 1, 88, this cannot be 
said in your case; it might have been said in Tarquin’s, when he was drtven 
Jrom the throne. numquam faceret, T. PA. 121, he never would have done it. 


1560. (2.) The imperfect often denotes action not performed at 
the present time; so especially vellem (ndllem, mallem): as, 


(2.) nimis vellem habére perticam, Pl. As. 580, 7 wish so much I had 
a stick. vellem adesse posset Panaetius; quaererem ex ed, 7D. 1, 81, 
L only wish Panaetius could be with us: I should ask him (Panaetius was 
dead). cuperem voltum vidére tuum, 4/. 4, 16,7, 7 should like to see the 
expression of your face. mallem Cerberum metuerés, 7D. 1,12, J would 
rather you stood in dread of Cerberus. possem idem facere, 7D. 1, 84, 
Lf could do the same. (b.) melius sequerére cupidine captam, O. 14, 28, 
better for thee it were a loving bride to woo. (c.) in hac forttina peritilis 
eius opera esset, 474. 9, 17, 2, tz the present pinch his services would be 
extremely valuable. 


1561. The pluperfect represents action which did not take place 
in the past: as, 

(a.) vellem quidem licéret: hoc dixissem, 7A. 138, 7 only wish it 
were allowed; I should have said soand so. (6.) dedissés huic animsd par 
corpus, fécisset quod optabat, Plin. 2. 1, 12, 8, you might have given this 
spirit a body to match ; he would have done what he craved to do. (c.) urbés 
et régna celeriter tanta néquitia dévorare potuisset, PA. 2, 67, such colos- 
sal prodigality might have been capable of swallowing down cities and kingdoms 
speedily. vicissent inprobds boni; quid deinde? Ses¢. 43, the good might 
have overpowered the bad ; what next ? 


1562. It may be mentioned here, that the subjunctive of action conceiv- 
able often extends to subordinate sentences: see 1731. 


QUESTIONS. 


1563. I. The subjunctive is often used to ask what action 
or whether any action is desired, commanded, proper, or neces- 
Sary. 

In many instances a negative answer or no answer at all is expected. 
The negative is n€é, sometimes non. 
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I 564-1 567.| Sextences: Lhe Simple Sentence. - 


(2.) qué mé vertam? Scaur. 19, which way shall [ turn? quid faciam, 
praescribe :: quiéscas :: né faciam, inquis, omnin6 versitis ? H. S. 2, 1, 
5, lay down the law, what [’m to doi: kecp still :: wilt have me write, sayst 
thou, no verse atall? quid igitur faciam? nén eam ? T. Lu. 46, what then 
am Ito do? not go? quidnimeminerim? DO. 2, 273, why should not I re- 
member ? or of course [ remember. Nuic cédamus? huius condicidnés 
audidmus? PA. 13, 16, shall we bow the knee to him? shall we listen to his 
terms? (6.) quid tandem mé facere decuit? quiéscerem et paterer ? L. 

2, 41, 12, what in the world ought [ to have done? keep inactive and stand it? 


1564. Such questions sometimes have the alternative form: as, Corinthiis bel- 
lum indicadmus, an n6n? /nv. 1, 17, are we to declare war against Corinth, or 
not? utrum indicadre mé @1 thénsaurum aequom fuit, an ego alium do- 
minum paterer fieri hisce aedibus? Pl. 777i. 175, should [ have poinied out 
the hoard to him, or should I have allowed another to become the owner of this 
house? here paterer is equivalent to aequom fuit pati (1495). 


1565. II. The subjunctive is often used to ask whether action 
is conceivable: as, 


(2.) quis putet celeritatem ingen! L. Brito défuisse ? Br. 53, who 
can suppose that Brutus lacked ready wit? i.e. ném6d putet (1556), putabit 
(1620), or putare potest. sienim Zén6ni licuit, clr ndn liceat Catdni ? 
Fin 3 15, for tf it was allowed Zeno, why should not tt be allowed Cato? 
(6.) hoc tantum bellum quis umquam arbitrarétur ab ind imperatore 
confici posse ? JP. 31, who would ever have dreamed that this stupendous 
war could be brought to a close by a single commander? The imperfect 
sometimes denotes action not performed at the present time (1560) : 
quis enim civis régi non favéret? D.6, for what Roman would not feel 
for the king? (c.) ego t€ vidére noluerim ? Q/7. 1, 3, 1, J have oljected to 
seeing you ? 


1566. The subjunctive is often used in interrogative outbursts of 
surprise, disapprobation, indignation, or captious rejoinder. In such 
questions a pronoun, ego, tii (ille), is usually expressed. The nega- 
tive is non. 

This subjunctive occurs in Plautus and Terence, in Cicero, oftenest the 
letters, in Horace, Vergil, and Livy. Not in Caesar nor Sallust. 


1567. (1.) The question may have no interrogative word, or may have 
-ne, especially in comedy: as, 

(a.) nbn tacés ?:: taceam ? T. Ph. 987, vou hold vour tongue :: I hold 
my tongue? né flé:: egone illum nGn fleam? Pl. Caf. 139, weep not:: 
what, I not weep for him? ti pulsés omne quod obstat? H. S. 2, 6, 30, 
what, you, sir, punch whatever’s in your way ? faveas ti hosti? ille litteras 
ad té mittat? P2.7, 5, you,sir, sympathize with the enemy? he correspond with 
you? sapiénsne non timeat? Ac. 2, 135, a@ sage not be afraid? (b.) ego 
mihi umquam bonorum praesidium défutirum putarem ? J/1/. 94, could 
L have dreamed that I should ever lack the protection of the patriotic ? (c.)‘apud 
exercitum mihi fueris’ inquit ‘tot annds ?’ A/ur. 21, ‘ to think of your hav- 
ing been with the arnry, bless my soul, says he,‘ somany years.” (d.) mihi cuius- 
quam salts tanti fuisset, ut meam neglegerem ? Sz//. 45, could anybody's 
safety have been so important in my eyes as to make me disregard my own ? 
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The Vero: Mood. [ 1568-1571. 


1568. (2.) The question may have uti or ut: as, 


té ut lla rés frangat ? ti ut umquam té corrigds? C. 1, 22, any thing 
break you down ? you ever reform? pater ut obesse filid débeat ? Planc. 
31, a father morally bound to work against his son ? 


1569. (3.) The question with uti or ut is sometimes attended by a remnant 
of another question with -ne or -n. In this combination, -ne either pre- 
cedes, joined to an emphatic word, or it is attached directly to uti or ut: as, 


(2.) egone ut té interpellem ? 7'D. 2, 42, what /? interrupt you? illine 
ut impiine concitent finitima bella? L. 4, 2, 12, what, they be allowed to stir 
up border warfare with impunity? virgd haec liberast :: meane ancilla 
libera ut sit, quam ego numquam Emisi manti ? Pl. Cur. 615, ches girl is 
[vee :: my servant-girl? she to be free, when [have never set her free? (6.) utne 
tegam spurcd Damae latus? H.S. 2, 5, 18, what, [’m to shield a nasty 
Dama’s side? somnium. utine haec ign6raret sud6m patrem? T. PA. 
874, oh bosh, not to have known the father that begat her? See 1505 and 1532. 


1570. It may be mentioned here, that the interrogative subjunctive is 
often used in subordinate sentences: see 1731. 


THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


COMMAND. 


1571. The second person of the imperative mood is 
used in commands, either particular or general. 


Commands are very often attended by a vocative or vocative nominative, 
or by ti, si, strrah, or vis, gentlemen, you people (1118). They are of various 
kinds, as follows: (a.) Order, often to an inferior: thus, to an official: lictor, 
conliga maniis, Rad. 13, L. 1, 26, 7, Gell. 12, 3, 2, drctor, tie up his wrists. 
‘Yo soldiers: as, désilite milités, 4, 25, 3, overboard, my men.  signifer, 
statue signum, L. 5, 55, 1, standardbearer, plant your standard. infer miles 
signum, L. 6, 8, 1, advance your standard, man, or charge. To sailors: as, 
hic dirigite navés, L. 20, 27, 13, Aead your galleys this way. ‘To slaves: as, 
convorrite aedés scdpis, agite strénué, Pl. 2. 10, sweep wp the house with 
brooms, be brisk. Also to an equal: as, aperite aliquis, Pl A/er. 130, open the 
door there somebody (1080). Or toasuperior: as, heus, exi, Phaedrome, 
Pl. Cur. 276, ho Phaedromus, come out. (6.) Exhortation, entreaty, summons, 
request, prayer, imprecation, wish, concession, &c.: as, vs v6bis cSnsulite, 
7, 50, 5, every man of you for himself. &s, bibe, animG obsequere, Pl. A7G. 
677, eat, drink, and be merry. sperne voluptatés, H. Z. 1, 2, §5, scorn thou 
delights. quin tii intrd, Pl. AZost. 815, go in, go in, won't you go in ? (1527). 
patent portae, proficiscere, Ediic técum etiam omnis tus, C. I, 10, ¢he 
gates are open, march forth; take out all your myrmidons with you too. audi, 
luppiter, L. 1, 32, 6, dow down thine ear, Fupiter. 1in crucem, Pl. As. 940, 
get you gone to the cross. vive valéque, H. S. 2, 5, 100, long live and thrive, 
or farewell. tibi habé, Pl. AZen. 690, you keep it yourself. 
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Tae, 


1572-1579.] Sentences: The Simple Sentence. 


———— 


1572. The imperative is often softened by the addition of amabé, obse- 
cr6, quaeso, prithee, [ beg, or Sis, sultis, sddés, please (97). It is sharp- 
ened by age, agedum or agidum, age sis, mark me, or i, £0, come on, or by 
modo, oly. ‘The concessive imperative sometimes has sané, for all me. 


1573. In Plautus and Terence, the enclitic dum, a while, a minute, just, is often 
attached to the imperative: as, manedum, Pl. 4s. 585, wait a minute. In classi- 
cal Latin, dum is retained with age and agite: as, agedum cOnferte cum 
fen vita P. Sullae, Sudl. 72, come now, compare Sulla’s life with that man’s 

1075). 

1574. It may be mentioned here, that the imperative'is often used in the 
protasis of a conditional sentence : as, 

tolle hanc opinidnem, lictum sustuleris, 7D. 1, 30, do away with 
this notion, and you will do away with mourning for the dead. Once only in 
old Latin, but often in late Latin, with a copulative: as, perge, ac facile 
ecféceris, Pl. B. 695, start on, and you will do it easily. 


1575- (1.) The third person, and the longer forms of the sec- 
ond person, are used particularly in laws, legal documents, and 
treaties, and also in impressive general rules and maxims: as, 


(a.) r€gid imperid dud sunt, Leg. 3, 8, there shall be two men vested with 
the power of kings. amicitia régi AntiochS cum popul6 R6Gm4anéd his 1é- 
gibus esto, L. 38, 38, 1, there shall be amity between king Antiochus and Rome 
on the following terms. (b.) vicinis bonus esté, Cato, RR. 4, always be good 
to your neighbours. méoribus vivitS antiquis, Pl. 777. 295, live thou in old. 
time ways. The longer forms are often called the Future Imperative. 


1576. (2.) The longer forms of the second person are also sometimes used in the 
ordinary speech of everyday life: as, Cavét6, OF r. 1, 3, 8, deware. In old Latin, 
often Es, de ¢hou, but in classical Latin, oftener est6 (or sis). Usually habété, 
meaning 4eep, or consider, regularly Scit6, scitOte, you must know (846). In verse, 
the long forms may sometimes be due to the metre : as, hic hodié cénatG, Pl. FR. 


1417, take dinner here today. par BIO Ver refert6, T. Eu. 445, pay tit for tat. 
But also without such necessity: as, aufert6 intro, Pl. Zr. 914, cake it within, 
quiétus estd, inquam, T. Ph. 713, be not concerned, I say. 


1577. (3-) It may be mentioned here, that the longer forms are 
very often used in the apodosis of a complex sentence, particularly 
with a future or a future perfect protasis: as, 

si iste ibit, itd, Pl. Ps. 863, 7f he shall go, go thou. medics mercédis 
quantum poscet, promitti iubét6, Fam. 16, 14, 1, you must order your med- 
ical man to be promised all he shall charge in the way of a fee. bi nihil erit 
quod scribas, id ipsum scribit6, Azz. 4,8 b, 4. when you don’t have anything 
to write, then write just that. cum ego P. Granium testem prodixeré, 
refellits, si poteris, /. 5,154, when J put Granius on the witness stand, 
refute him if you can. 

I 378: In such combinations, however, the shorter forms are sometimes found : 
as, ubi volés, accerse, T. Andr, 848, fetch me when you will. And conversely 
the longer forms are also found with a present protasis: as, inum illud vidét6, si 
mé amas, Fam. 16, 1, 2, attend to this one thing, an thou lovest me. 


1579. A command is sometimes expressed by the subjunctive, accompany- 
ing fac, facitd, fac ut, facitd ut, clirad ut, curatd ut, vidé, vidé ut, volo, 
or particularly velim: as, 
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magnum fac animum habeds et spem bonam, Q/”. I, 2, 16, see that 
you keep up an heroic soul and unabated hope (1712). fac cdgités, Fam. 11, 
3, 4, see that you bear in mind, cra ut valeads, am. 12, 29, 3, take good care 
of yourself. wvelim existimés, /am. 12, 29, 2, 1 should like to have you 
consider. Yor commands in the subjunctive alone, see 1547; in the future 
indicative, 1624; in the form of a question, 1531. 


1580. A periphrastic perfect passive form is rare: as, ilire caesus ests, Twelve — 
Tables in Macrob. Sat. 1, 4, 19, e shall be regarded as killed with justifying cir- 
cumstances. probé factum esto, L. 22, 10, 6, det it be considered justified. at 
vis admoniti nostris quoque casibus este, O. 77. 4, 8, 51, dut be ye warned 
by our misfortunes too. 


PROHIBITION, 


1581. (1.) In prohibitions with the second person, the imperative with 
né is used in old Latin, and with néve as a connective, rarely neque: as, 


né flé, Pl. Cap. 139, weep not. né saevi tant6 opere, T. Azdr. 868, be 
not thus wrotk. Sometimes in classical poetry also, in imitation of old style: 
as, né saevi, magna sacerdGs, V. 6, 544, rave not, thou priestess grand. 
Once in Livy: né timéte, 3, 2, 9, de not afraid. 


1582. From Ovid on, ndn is used a few times for né : as, n6n caris aurés 
onerate lapillis, O. 4A. 3, 129, load not with precious stones your ears. 


1583. (2.) Prohibitions in the second person are usually ex- 
pressed by ndli or ndlite with the infinitive, particularly in 
classical prose: as, 


obitirgare ndli, 4/4. 3, 11, 2, don’t scold. ndlite id velle quod fieri nén 
potest, PA. 7, 25, don’t yearn after the unattainable. 


1584. In poetry, equivalents for nGli are sometimes used with the infinitive, such 
as fuge, parce or comperce, conpesce, mitte or omitte, absiste : as, quid 
sit futtirum cras, fuge quaerere, H. 1, 9,13, what fate the morrow brings, 
forbear to ask. Livy has once parce, 34, 32, 20. 


1585. (3.) A prohibition in the second person is often expressed by the 
subjunctive accompanying cavé, fac né, vidé né, vidétd né, ctira né, 
ciiratG né, or ndlim, and in old Latin cavé né: as, 

cavé festinés, Fam. 16, 12, 6, don’t bein a hurry. cavétd né suscén- 
seas, Pl. As. 372, see that thou beest not wroth. hoc ndlim mé iocari putés, 
fam. 9,15, 4, [ should hate to have you think Lam saying thisin fun. For 
prohibitions in the second person with né and the present or perfect sub- 
junctive, see 1551. For the subjunctive coordinated with cavé, see 1711. 


1586. In law language, prohibitions are expressed by the third person of 
the imperative with né, and with néve as a connective: as, 


hominem mortuom in urbe né sepelitd néve trit6, Twelve Tables in 
Leg. 2, 58, he shall not bury nér yet shall he burn a dead man in town. mmulie- 
rés gends né radunt6 n€éve lessum fiineris erg6 habent6, Twelve Tables 
in Leg. 2, 59, women shall not tear their cheeks nor shall they keen in lamentation 
for the dead (1257). Likewise with ném6G: as, némini parent6, Twelve 
Tables in Leg. 3, 8, they shall not be subject to anybody. See also 1548. 
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1587-1590.] Sentences: The Simple Sentence. 


TENSE. 


THE TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE. 
THE PRESENT TENSE. 


1587. The present indicative represents action as 
going on at the time of speaking or writing: as, 

scribd, / write, or J am writing. nunc primum audio, T. Azdr. 936, 
Jor the first time I hear. notat ad caedem num quemque nostrim, 


C.1, 2, he is marking us out for death, each and all. domus aedificatur, 
Att. 4, 2, 7, the house ts building. 


1588. The present is used to denote action customary or 
repeated at any time, or a general truth: as, 


agri cultiirae non student, 6, 22, 1, they do not apply themselves to farm- 
ing. viri.in uxGrés vitae necisque habent potestatem, 6, 109, 3, the mar- 
ried men have power of life and death over their wives. probitas laudatur et 
alget, J. 1, 74, wprightness gets extolled, and left out in the cold. dum vitant 
stulti vitia, in contradria currunt, H. S. 1, 2, 24, whzle fools essay @ vice to 
shun, into its opposite they run. mors sOla fatétur quantula sint hominum 
corpuscula, J. 10, 172, death is the only thing that tells what pygmy things 
men’s bodies be.’ stult6rum pléna sunt omnia, Fam. 9, 22, 4, the world is 
full of fools. tisti ineptd rés ineptior nillast, Cat. 39, 16, there’s nothing 
sillier than a silly laugh. 


1589. The present, when accompanied by some expression of 
duration of time, is often used to denote action which has been gving 
on some time and is still going on. 

This present is translated by the English perfect: as, Lilybaei multds 
iam annGs habitat, V. 4, 38, Ze has lived at Lilybaeum this many a year. 
iam diidum auscult6, H. S. 2, 7,1, 7 have been listening for anage. satis 
diii hdc iam saxum vorso, T. Zz. 1085, /’ve trundled at this boulder long 
enough as tis. nimium diti té castra désiderant, C. 1, 10, the camp has 
felt your absence altogether too long. iam diti ignGr6é quid agas, /am. 7, 9,1, 
L have not known this long time how you are getting on. This use extends to 
the subjunctive and to nouns of the verb also. But if the action is conceived 
as completed, the perfect is used: as, s€r6 resistimus €1, quem per ann6s 
decem aluimus, Att. 7, 5, 5, 2 2s too late to oppose a man whom we have been 
supporting ten long years. 

1590. The present is often used to represent past action as 
going on now. This is called the Present of Vivid Narration: as, 

transfigitur sciitum Pulidni et veritum in baltesd défigitur. Avertit 
hic cdsus vaginam, inpeditumque hostés dircumsistunt, 5, 44, 7, Pulio 
has his shield run through, and a javelin sticks fast in his sword belt. This 
mischance puts his scabbard out of reach, and the enemy encompass him in 
this hampered condition. ‘This present often stands side by side with a past 
tense. It is common in subordinate sentences also. 
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Lhe Verb: Tense. — [1591-1596. 


1591. The present is sometimes used in brief historical or personal 
memvranda, to note incidents day by day or year by year as they occur. 
This is called the Aznalistic Present: as, 

Proca dcinde régnat. is Numit6rem procreat. Numitéri régnum 
vetustum Silviae gentis légat, L. 1, 3,9, after this Proca is king ; this man 
begets Numitor; to Numitor he bequeaths the ancient throne of the Silvian 
race. QGuplicatur civium numerus. Caelius additur urbi mins, L. 1, 
30, 1, number of citizens doubled ; Mt. Caelius added to city. in Mamurrarum 
lassi deinde urbe manémus, H. S. 1, 5, 37, 2 the Mamurras’ city then 
forspent we sleep. Particularly common with dates: as, A. Verginius inde 
et T. Vetusius coénsulatum ineunt, L. 2, 28, 1, then Verginius and Vetusius 
enter on the consulship. M. Siland L. Nodrbansd cinsulibus Germanicus 
Aegyptum proficiscitur, Ta. 2, 59, 7 the consulship of Silanus and Norbanus, 
Germanicus leaves for Egypt. 


1592. Verbs of hearing, seeing, and saying are often put in the present, 
even when they refer to action really past: as, 

audi6 Valerium Martialem décessisse, Plin. Z. 3, 21,1, Z hear that 
Martial is dead, i.e. the epigrammatist, 102 A.D. Particularly of things men- 
tioned in books, or in quoting what an author says: as, Hercyniam silvam, 
quam Eratostheni ndtam esse vided, 6, 24, 2, the Hercynian forest, which 
f see was known to Eratosthenes. Plat6 ‘éscam malérum’ appellat vo- 
luptatem, CAZ. 44, Plato calls pleasure the ‘ bait of sin.’ 


1593. The present is sometimes loosely used of future action: as, 


cras est mihi iifidicium, T. Zz. 338, tomorrow I’ve a case in court. 
ego sycophantam iam condiic6 dé foré, Pl. 777. 815, for me, a sharper 
from the market place I’ll straight engage. quam mox inruimus? T. Zz. 
788, how soon do we pitch in ? ‘This present is also used in subordinate sen- 
tences with antequam and priusquam (1912, 1915), with dum, zzz/ (2006), 
and sometimes with si. 


THe IMPERFECT TENSE. 


1594. The imperfect indicative represents action as 
going on in past time : as, 

scribébam, / was writing, or J wrote. ei mihi qualis erat, V. 2, 274, 
woe’s me, how ghastly he appeared. multdsque per annds errabant Acti 
fatis, V.1, 31, and they for many a year were roaming round, by fates pursued. 

1595. The imperfect often denotes past action lasting while 
something else occurred: as, 

an tum eras consul, cum mea domus ardébat? Ps. 26, were you per- 
haps consul at the time my house was burning down? neque vérd tum 
ignorabat sé ad exquisita supplicia proficisci, Of 3, 100, and all the 
time he knew perfectly well that he was starting off to suffer studied torments. 

1596. The imperfect is used to denote repeated or customary 
past action or condition: as, 

commentabar déclamitans cotidié, Br. 310, 7 always practised speaking 
my compositions every day. noctti ambulabat in pitiblic6 Themistoclés, - 
TD. 4, 44, Themistocles used to promenade the streets nights. 
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1597-1603.] Sentences: The Simple Sentence. 


1597. The imperfect, when accompanied by some expression of 
duration of time, is used to denote action which had been going on for 
some time, and was still going on. 


This imperfect, which is translated by the English pluperfect, is analo- 
gous to the present in 1589: as, pater grandis natU iam dit lectd tenéba- 
tur, 7. 5, 16, 22s aged father had long been bedridden. hdram amplius iam 
permulti hominés mdliébantur, . 4, 95, something over an hour a good 
many men had been prizing away. But if the action is conceived as completed 
at a past time, the pluperfect is used: as, diem iam quintum cib6 caruerat, 
6, 38, 1, four whole days he had gone without eating. 


1598. In a few examples, the imperfect is used to denote action suddenly recog- 
nized, though going on before: as, ehem, Parmené, tiin hic eras? T. Hec. 340, 
why bless nte, Parmeno, were you here all this time? 


1599. In descriptions of place or in general truths, where the present might be 
expected, the imperfect is sometimes used, by assimilation to past action in the con- 
text: as, ipsum erat oppidum Alesia in colle summ6, 7, 69, 1, Alesia proper 
was situated on the top of a hill, Often also in subordinate sentences. 


1600. For the imperfect indicative of certain verbs relating to action not per- 
formed at the present time, see 1497; for the conative use, see 2302. 


1601. In letters, the imperfect may denote action at the time of writing, 
the writer transferring himself to the time of the reader: as, 


haec tibi dictabam post fanum putre Vaciinae, H. Z. 1, 10, 49, J dc- 
tate this for thee behind Vacuna’s crumbling shrine. nihil habébam quod 
scriberem, 4A/¢t. 9, 10, 1, J have nothing to write. Similarly in the delivery 
of messages: as, scribae Srabant, H. S. 2, 6, 36, the clerks request. The 
present, however, is very often used where the imperfect would be applicable. 
Compare 1616. 


THE PERFECT TENSE. 


1602. The Latin perfect indicative represents two English tenses: thus, 
the preterite, 7 wrote, and the perfect, / have written, are both expressed by 
the perfect scripsi. In the first sense, this perfect is called the Aistorical 
Perfect ; in the second sense, it is called the Perfect Definite. 


THE HISTORICAL PERFECT. 


1603. The historical perfect simply expresses action 
as having occurred at an indefinite past time, without 
implying anything as to the duration of the action: as, 


scripsi, 7 wrote. véni, vidi, vici, Caesar in Suet. /u/. 37, came, saw, over- 
came. apud Helvétids longé nobilissimus fuit Orgetorix, 1, 2, 1, among 
the HHelvetians, the man of highest birth by all odds was Orgetorix. Diod6rus 
prope triennium domG caruit, V. 4, 41, for nearly three years Diodorus had 
. to keep away from home. in Graecia mUsici fldruérunt, discébantque id 
omnés, 7.D,1, 4, 2% Greece musicians stood high, and everybody studied the 
art (1596), 


The Verb: Tense. [ 1604-1610, 


1604. It may be mentioned here, that in subordinate sentences the historical per- 
fect is sometimes loosely used from the writer’s point of view, instead of the more 
exact pluperfect demanded by the context: as, aliquantum spatii ex ed locd, 
ubi pugnatum est, aufugerat, L. 1, 25, 8, he had run off soit distance from 
the spot where the fighting had occurred. See 1925; 


THE PERFECT DEFINITE. 


1605. The perfect definite expresses action which is 
already completed at the present time, and the effects 
of which are regarded as continuing : as, 


scripsi, / Aave written. dixérunt, C/s. 73, dixére, Quintil. 1, 5, 43, they 
have fineshed speaking. spectatorés, fabula haec est acta, Pl. Most. 1181, 
ladies and gentlemen, this play is done. 


1606. In old Latin, habed with the perfect participle is sometimes equivalent to 
a periphrastic perfect: as, illa omnia missa habe, Pl. Ps. 602, /’ve dropped 
all that, i.e. misi. But in classical Latin, the participle and a tense of habeo are 
more or less distinct in their force: as, Caesar aciem instriictam habuit, 1, 
48,3, Caesar kept his line drawn up, not had drawn up, Compare 2297. 


1607. With verbs of inceptive meaning the perfect definite is equivalent 
to the English present: as, 


consist6, ‘ake my stand, constiti, stazd, cOnsuéscd, vet used, cOnsu€évi, 
am used, NOSCO, learn, nbvi, know. Similarly memini, remember, and ddl, 
hate. The pluperfect of such verbs is represented by the English imperfect, 
and the future perfect by the English future. 


1608. The perfect often denotes a present resulting state: as, vicine, peril, 
interii, Pl. Most. 1031, my neighbour, | am dead and gone. Particularly in the 
passive voice: as, Gallia est omnis divisa in partés trés, 1,1, 1, Gawd, includ- 
ing everything under the name, is divided into three parts. Compare 1615. 


1609. In the perfect passive, forms of ful, &c., are sometimes used to represent 
a state no longer existing: as, monument6 statua superimposita fuit, quam 
déiectam nuper vidimus ipsi, L. 38, 56, 3, 0 the monument there once stood 
a statue which [ saw not long ago with my own eyes, lying flat on the ground. Sim- 
ilarly, in the pluperfect, fueram, &c.: as, arma quae fixa in parietibus fue- 
rant, ea sunt humi inventa, Div. 1, 74, the arms which had once been fastened 
on the walls were found on the fioor. Sometimes, however, forms of fui, &c., 
fueram, &c., and fuerd, &c., are used by Plautus, Cicero, especially in his letters, 
Nepos, Sallust, and particularly Livy, in passives and deponents, quite in the sense of 
sum, &c. 


1610. The perfect of some verbs may imply a negative idea emphatically by 
understatement, as: 


fuit Ilium, V. 2, 325, 7m has been, i.e. Tiium isno more. viximus, 
fl6ruimus, fam. 14, 4.5, we have lived our life, we have had our day. filium 
Unicum aduléscentulum habed. 4h, quid dixi? habére mé? imm@ ha- 
bul, T. Hau. 93, 7 have one only son, a growing boy. Ah me, what did I say, 
ft have? Oh no, have had. 
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1611-1616.] Sentences: The Simple Sentence. 


1611. The perfect may denote an action often done, or never done: as, 


iam saepe hominés patriam carésque parentés prédiderunt, Lucr. 
3, 85, t2me and again have men their land betrayed and parents dear. non 
aeris acervus et auri dédixit corpore febris, H. £. 1, 2, 47, no pile of 
brass and gold hath fevers fron the body drawn. multi, cum obesse vellent, 
profuérunt et, cum prodesse, obfuérunt, DJ. 3, 70, many a man has done 
good, when he meant to do harm, and when he meant to do good, has done harm. 
Common from Cicero, Sallust, and Catullus on, especially in poetry. 


1612. The perfect is sometimes used as a lively future perfect to express 
completed future action: as, 


quam mox coctumst prandium ? Pl. 2. 342, how soon is lunch all cooked ? 
cui si esse in urbe licébit, vicimus, A4/. 14, 20, 3, Les shall be allowed to 
stay in town, the day is ours. perii, si mé aspexerit, Pl. Am. 320, /’m gonc, 
if he lays eyes on me. 


1613. It may be mentioned here, that the perfect is regularly used ina 
subordinate sentence denoting time anterior to a present of repeated action 
(1588). In such sentences the present is preferred in English: as, 


reliqui, qui domi m4nsé€runt, sé atque illés alunt, 4, 1, 5, the others, 
that stay at home, always support themselves and the above-mentioned also $i 
qui aut privatus aut populus edrum décrétd nGn stetit, sacrificiis in- 
terdicunt, 6, 13, 6, 2f azy man or any community does not abide by their decree, 
they always debar them from sacrifices. So also with quom or cum, quo- 
tiéns, simul atque, ubi. Compare 1618. 


THE PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


1614. The pluperfect indicative expresses past ac- 
tion, completed before another past action expressed or 
understood : as, 


scripseram, / had written. Pyrrhi temporibus iam Apollé versiis 
facere désierat, Div. 2,116, in Pyrrhus’s day Apollo had quite given up 
making poetry. mortuus erat Agis réx. filium reliquerat Ledtychidem, 
N.17, 1, 4, Agis the king had died ; he had left a son Leotychides. 


1615. The pluperfect often expresses a past resulting state: as, 

castra oportiinis locis erant posita, 7, 69, 7, the camp was pitched ou 
favourable ground. ita ind tempore et longas navés aestus compléverat, 
et onerarias tempestas adflictabat, 4, 29, 2, ‘hus at one and the same time 
the tide had filled the men-of-war, and the gale of wind kept knocking the trans- 
ports about. This use is analogous to that of the perfect in 1608. 


1616. In letters, the pluperfect is sometimes used to denote action occur- 
ring previous to the time of writing, the writer transferring himself to the 
time of the reader: as, 

finam adhiic 4 té epistolam accéperam, 4/¢. 7, 12, 1, 7 have only had 
one letter from you thus far. This use is analogous to that of the imperfect 
in 1601, and very often, where this pluperfect would be applicable, the perfect 
is used. 
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The Verb: Tense. [ 1617-1622, 


1617. The pluperfect is sometimes used where the perfect would be expected. 
Particularly so when it anticipates a past tense to follow in a new sentence: as, quod 
factum primd popularis conitiratidnis concusserat. neque tamen 
Catilinae furor minuébatur, S. C. 24, 1, this terrified the conspirators at first ; 
and yet Catiline’s frenzy was not getting abated, Verbs of saying are also often put 
in the pluperfect in subordinate sentences referring to a preceding statement : as, 
Epidamniénsis ille, quem dtidum dixeram, adoptat illum puerum sur- 
rupticium, Pl. Aen. prol. 57, said man of Epidamnus that I named erewhile | 
adopts said kidnapped boy. 


1618. It may be mentioned here, that the pluperfect is used in a subordi- 
nate sentence denoting time anterior to a past tense of repeated action. In 
such sentences the preterite is preferred in English: as, 


hostés ubi aliqués singularés c6nspexerant, incitatis equis adorié- 
bantur, 4, 26, 2, every time the enemy caught sight of detached parties, they would 
always charge full gallop. Compare the analogous perfect in 1613. 


THE FUTURE TENSE. 


1619. The future indicative expresses future action, 
either momentary or continuous: as, 


scribam, / shall write, I shall be writing, or [ will write, [ will be writing. 
The future commonly expresses either prediction, or will, determination, 
promise, threat: as, (a.) tuds litteras exspectab6, 474. 5,7, 7 shall beon the 
lookout for letters from you. (6.) vivuam té non relinquam; moriére virgis, 
V. 4, 85, f will not leave you alive; you shall die under the rod, But separate 
forms to mark the sharp distinction which exists between shel/ and wll in 
the English future and future perfect are utterly unknown in Latin: thus, in 
occidar equidem, sed victus n6n peribé, Cornif. 4, 65, 7 shall be murdered, 
to be sure, but I will not die a vanquished man, the difference between the 
prediction contained in / skal/, and the determination contained in 7 wll, 
cannot be expressed in Latin by the future indicative. 


1620. The future is often used in diffident assertion, to express an as- 
sumption, a belief, conviction, or concession, of the speaker himself, without 
implying its universal acceptance: as, ee 

dicés, 7D. 2, 60, you will say. dicet aliquis, 7D. 3, 46, somebody will 
say (1556). dabit hoc ZénSni Polemé, Fix. 4, 51, Polemo will concede this 
point to Zeno. exciident alli spirantia mollius aera, crédd equidem, V. 6, 
847, with greater grace, [ well believe, shall others shape the bronze that breathes. 
Particularly in conclusions: as, sequétur igitur vel ad supplicium bedta 
vita virtitem, 7D. 5, 87, happiness then will walk with goodness even to the 
scaffold. Or in general truths: as, cantabit vacuus cdram latrGne viator, 
J. 10, 22, the pouré man whan he goth by the weye, bifore the thevés he may 
synge and pleye. 

1621. The future sometimes predicts that a thing not yet known to be true will 
prove to be true: as, haec erit bond genere nata, Pl. Per. 645, this maid, youll 
ae, is come of honest stock, i.e. esse reperiétur. Compare the imperfect in 
1598. 

1622. In Plautus and Terence, the future is sometimes used in protestations, 
wishes, or thanks: as, ita mé di am&bunt, T. Haz. 749, so hvp me heaven. ai 
t€é amabunt, Pl. Alen. 278, the gods shall bless thee. Usually, however, the sub- 
junctive: see 1542 and 1541. 
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1623-1629.] Sentences: The Simple Sentence. 


1623. The future is sometimes used in questions of deliberation or appeal: as, 
dédémus erg6 Hannibalem ? L. 21, 10,11, ave we then to surrender Hannibal? 
hancine gee ad rem natam memorabG? PI. &. 188, am [to say that I was 
born for such a fate? Oftener the present subjunctive (1563), or sometimes the pres- 
ent indicative (1531). 

1624. The future is sometimes used, particularly in the second person, 
to express an exhortation, a direction, a request, a command, or with nin 
a prohibition: as, 

cras ferramenta Teadnum tollétis, H. 7. 1, 1, 86, tomorrow to Teanum 
you will take your tools. bona venia mé audiés, DAV. 1, 59, you will listen 
to me with kind indulgence. ti interea nGn cessabis, Fam. 5, 12, 10, mean- 
time you will not be inactive. haec igitur tibi erunt ciirae, Fam. 3, 9, 4, 
you will attend to this then, i.e. haec cirabis. 


1625. It may be mentioned here, that the future is used in sentences sub- 
ordinate to a future, an imperative, or a subjunctive implying a future: as, 
rofect6 nihil accipiam initiriae, si tii aderis, A7/z. 5, 18, 3, am sure 
/ shall suffer no harm, tf you ave with me. ut méd esse volés, ita erd, Pl. 
Ps. 239, as you will have me be, so will J be. ut is qui audiet, cdgitet plira, 
quam videat, DO. 2, 242, so that the hearer may imagine more than he sees. 
But sometimes a present is used (1593). 


THE FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 


1626. The future perfect indicative expresses com- 


pleted future action: as, 


scripser6, J shall have written, or [ will have written. The future perfect 
is very common in Latin, particularly in protasis with a relative, with cum, 
ubi, &c., with antequam or priusquam, with ut (... ita), as (.... 50), or 
with si, to express action anterior in time to a future; in English, this future 
perfect is usually represented by a loose present or perfect: as, quicquid 
f€ceris, adprobabo, Fam. 3, 3, 2, whatever you do, I shall think right. 
Examples will be given further on, in speaking of the complex sentence. 


1627. It may be mentioned here that the future perfect in protasis and 
apodosis both denotes two actions occurring at one and the same time; 
these actions are usually identical: as, 


qui Antdnium oppresserit, is hoc bellum taeterrimum confécerit, 
Fam. 10, 19, 2, the man that puts down Antony will put an end to this cruel 
war, i. e. putting down Antony will be ending the war. respirar6d, si té 
viders, Att. 2, 24, 5, [ shall take breath again, if I set eyes on you. 


1628. The future perfect sometimes denotes a future resulting state: as, 


molestus certé €i fuerd, T. And. 641, at all events I shall have proved a 
bane to him. meum réi piiblicae atque imperat6ri officium praestiter6, 
4, 25, 3, 2 well have my duty all done to country and commander t-, 


1629. The future perfect is sometimes used to express rapidity of future 
action, often with the implication of assurance, promise, or threat: as, 


abierd, Pl. 170%. 590, 7’/ instantly be gone. iam hic revénero, Pl. WG. 
863, B. 1066, 7° be back here again forthwit/.. primus impetus castra 
céperit, L. 25, 38, i7, the Ari rush will see the cam carried. 
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The Verb: Tense. [ 1630-1635. 


1630. The future perfect often denotes action postponed to a more con- 
venient season, or thrown upon another person. 

Often thus with post, alias, and particularly mox: as, v6bis post nar- 
raverd, Pl. Ps. 721, 2701 tell you by and by, i.e. I won't tell you now. ad 
fratrem mox ier6, Pl. Cap. 194, 1° to my brother's by and by, i.e. not yet 
fuerit ista eius déliberatis, L. 1, 23, 8, that is a question for him to settle, 
i.e. not me. Especially viderS: as, quae fuerit causa, mox vider6, F772. 
I, 35, what the reason was, [ won't consider now. récté secusne alias vide- 
rimus, Ac. 2, 135, whether right or not, we will consider some other time, i.e. 
never. v6s videritis, L. 1, 58, 10, tat ts a question for you, i.e. not me. 


1631. The future perfect sometimes denotes action which will have oc- 
curred while something else takes place: as, 


n6n erd vdbis morae: tibicen v6s interea hic délectaverit, Pl. Ps. 
573°, 2 will not keep you long ; meantime the piper will have entertained you 
here. ti invita mulierés, ego acciver6 puerés, 4/. 5, 1, 3, do yout, sir, in- 
vite the ladtes, and [ will meantime have fetched the children. 

1632. The future perfect is often not perceptibly different from the future, 
especially in the first person singular in old Latin: as, 


ego mihi providers, Pl. AZost. 526, 771 look out for myself. erds in 
obsididne linquet, inimictim animGs auxerit, Pl. 4s. 280, ke’ leave his 
owners in a state of siege, he'll swell the courage of the enemy. Similarly Cicero, 
in the protases si potuer6, si voluerd, si licuerit, si placuerit. 


THE FutTurE ACTIVE PARTICIPLE WITH sum. 


1633. The future active participle combined with the tenses of 
sum expresses action impending, resolved on, or destined, at the time 
indicated by the tense of the verb: as, 


cum hic equite pugnattri estis, L. 21, 40, 10, with this kind of cavalry 
are you going to fight. bellum scriptirus sum, quod populus R6manus 
cum Jugurtha gessit, Sall. 7 5,1, 2 purpose to write the history of the war 
that the people of Rome carried on with Fugurtha. fiet illud, quod futirum 
est, Div. 2, 21, whatever is destined to be, will be. Delphos petiit, ubi co- 
lumnas, quibus imposittri statuds régis Persei fuerant, suis statuis 
déstinavit, L. 45, 27, 6, he went to Delphi, where he appropriated for his own 
statues the pillars on which they had intended to put statues of king Perses. 


THE TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


1634. In ‘simple sentences, the tenses of the subjunctive correspond in 
general to the same tenses of the indicative. But the present has a future 
meaning ; the imperfect sometimes expresses past, sometimes present action; 
and the perfect sometimes expresses past action, and sometimes future action. 


1635. The present subjunctive is sometimes used in reference to past action, like 
the indicative present of vivid narration (1590): as, mMigrantis cernas, V. 4, 401, 
you can descry them swarming out (1356). comprehendi iussit; quis non 
pertiméscat ? V. 5, 14, he ordered them to be arrested; who would not be thor- 
oughly scared? (1565). See also 2075. 
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1636-1641.] Sextences: The Coordinate Sentence. 


THE COMPOUND SENTENCE, OR COORDINATION. 


1636. Two or more independent simple sentences 
may be coordinated to form a compound sentence in 
one of two ways: either without a connective, or with 
a connective. 


What applies to the coordination of sentences, also applies to the 
coordination of the parts of sentences in abridged sentences (1057). 


(A.) WitHout A CONNECTIVE. 


1637. When simple sentences or parts of sentences are co- 
ordinated without any connective, this mode of arrangement is 
called Asyndetic Coordination or Asynideton. 


Asyndeton, whether in unabridged or in abridged sentences, is more usual 
with three or more members than with two. It occurs particularly often in 
Plautus, Terence, Ennius, and Cato, also in Cicero, especially in his early 
works and letters. 


1638. The sentences in which asyndeton occurs are commonly such as 
might be connected by words meaning avd or but; less often by words 
meaning as, for, &c. Asyndeton is especially common: 


1639. (a.) In animated narration of events happening at the same 
moment, in description, and in climaxes. Also in mention of col- 
leagues in office, and in many set phrases and formulas: as, 


véni, vidi, vici, Caesar in Suet. /#/. 37, came, saw, overcame. nostri ce- 
leriter ad arma concurrunt, vallum c6nscendunt, 5, 30, 3, 07 men rush 
speedily to arms, clamber up the palisade. huic s. c. intercessit C. Caelius, 
C. Pansa, tribiini pl., 7am. 8, 8, 7, this decree of the senate was objected to by 
Caelius and Pansa, tribunes of the commons. hi ferre agere plébem, L. 3, 
37, 7, there were these people worrying and harrying the commons (1535). 


1640. (4.) In contrasts or antitheses: as, 


opinidnis commenta délet diés, natiirae itidicia cénfirmat, DJ. 2, 
5, the fictions of speculation are swept away by time, but the judgements of nature 
are confirmed. Particularly when either member is positive, the other nega- 
tive: vincere scis, Hannibal, victGria iti nescis, L. 22, 51, 4, you know 
how to conquer, Hannibal, but not how to use victory, says Maharbal after 
Cannae, 216 B.C. 


%641. Asyndeton is very common with two or more imperatives: as, Egredere 
ex urbe, Catilina, libera rem piiblicam meti, in exsilium proficiscere, 
C.1, 20, go forth from Rome, Catiline, relieve the commonwealth from its fear, depart 
into exile, Particularly when the first is age, come on, mark me, or i, go (1572). 
But from Horace on, i nunc, go fo now, is followed by et with a second imperative 


in derisive orders. In old Latin, the imperatives may be joined by et or even atque. 
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Copulative Coordination, |1642-1647. 


1642. Asyndeton is also common with parentheses. These often take the place 
of a modern foot-note: as, légatus capite vélatd fild (lanae vélamen est) 
‘audi, luppiter,’ inquit, L. 1, 32, 6, the envoy with his head covered with a 
‘flum’ (that is to say a wrap of wool) says ‘bow down thine ear, Fupiter.’Paren- 
theses however are often introduced, from Terence on by nam, and from Sallust and 
Cicero on, by et, neque, autem, enim, &c. 


(B.) WitH A CONNECTIVE. 


(1.) CONJUNCTIONS AS CONNECTIVES. 


1643. Simple sentences or parts of sentences may be con- 
nected by copulative, disjunctive, or adversative conjunctions. 


(2.) COPULATIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 


1644. Copulative conjunctions denote union, and connect 
both the sentences and their meaning. ‘They are et, -que, 
atque or ac, and, and neque or nec, xezther. 


1645. (1.) et, azd, is the commonest copulative, and connects ei- 
ther likes or unlikes ; with two members only, it is either used between 
them, or is prefixed for emphasis to both: as, 


Dumnorix apud SéquanGs plirimum poterat et Helvétiis erat ami- 
cus, I, 9, 3, Dumnorix was very influential among the Sequani and a friend 
to the Helvetians. Démocritus alba discernere et atra nbn poterat, 7D. 
5, 114, Democritus could not tell white and black apart. et discipulus et 
magister perhibébantur inprobi, Pl. B. 425, doth pupil and master were 
rated as knaves. 


1646. With three or,more members, et is either used between the mem- 
bers or, frequently, prefixed for emphasis to all. Often, however, it is 
omitted throughout (1637), or a third member is appended by -que (1651): 
as, 

persuaddent Rauricis et Tulingis et Latovicis uti ind cum his profi- 
ciscantur, 1, 5, 4, they induce the Rauricans, Tulingans, and Latovicans to 
joi them in their march. is et in custddiam civés ROm4nGs dedit et 
supplicatisnem mihi décrévit et indicés maximis praemiis adfécit, C. 
4, 10, this person voted in the first place to put Roman citizens in ward, then 
to decree a thanksgiving in my honour, and lastly to reward the informers with 
liberal gifts. 


1647. Two members belonging closely together as a pair, and connected 
by et, atque, or -que, are sometimes put asyndetically with another member 
or members : as, 


Aedui ferunt sé déiect6s principatt ; queruntur fortinae commit- 
tati6nem et Caesaris indulgentiam in sé requirunt, 7, 63, 8, the Aeduans 
set forth that they were cast down from the chief place; they complain of the 
change of fortune, and say they miss Caesars former kindness to them. nin- 
tidtum est equités Ariovisti propius tumulum accédere et ad nostr6ds 
adequitare ; lapidés in nostrGs conicere, 1, 46, I, 7¢ was reported that Ario- 
vistus’s cavalry were moving nearer the hillock and galloping up to the Romans ; 
that they were throwing stones at our men. 
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1648. et has sometimes the meaning of a/so or of avd also, particularly when there 
is a change of speakers, or before a pronoun: as, et hoc sci6, Plin. Af. 1, 12, 11, 7 
know that too. Sometimes also after vVerum, nam, and simul, especially when a 
pronoun follows. Not in Caesar. 


1649. (2.) -que, azd, combines members which belong together 
and make a whole, though they may be different or opposed to each 
other; the second member is often a mere appendage : as, 


rogat Gratque té, RA. 144, he begs and entreats you, or he earnestly entreats 
you. liberti servolique nObilium, AA. 141, the freedmen and slaves of 
the great, or retainers, bond and free. omnés ea, quae bona videntur, 
sequuntur fugiuntque contraria, 7D. 4, 12, everybody runs after what seems 
good and avoids the opposite. -que is usually put after the first word of the 
new member. It is particularly common in old or legal style. 


1650. The combination -que...-que, duth... and, is very common in poetry: 
as, noctésque di€sque, E. in C7. 1, both night and day. In prose, it is used 
by Sallust when the first word is a pronoun: as, M@éque r€égnumque meum, 
I, 10, 2, both myself and my throne; and by Livy to connect two relative sentences : 
as, omnés quique RGmae quique in exercitti erant, 22, 26, 5, everybody, 
both people in Rome and people in the army. 


1651. After two members without a connective, a third member is some- 
times appended by -que: as, 


satis habébat hostem rapinis, pabulatidnibus, populatidnibusque 
prohibére, 1, 15, 4, Ze was satisfied with keeping the enemy from plundering, 
Joraging, and ravaging. 


1652. (3.) atque, or before any consonant except h often ae, and, 
and besides, adds something belonging essentially to what goes before, 
but more important as a supplement or extension ; as, 


sé ex navi proiécit atque in hostés aquilam ferre coepit, 4, 25, 4, e 
sprang overboard and furthermore proceeded to bear the eagle upon the enemy. 
magna dis immortalibus habenda est atque huic lovi StatGri gratia, 
C.1, 11, we owe a great debt of gratitude to the gods tmmortal in general, and to 
yon Fove the Stayer in particular. atque... atque occurs for et... et 
once in Vergil, and once in Silius Italicus. 


1653. atque is used in comparisons, after words of likeness and unlike- 
ness: as, 


parl spatid transmissus, atque ex Gallia est in Britanniam, 5, 13, 2, 
the journey across ts just as long as it is from Gaul to Britain, idemque ius- 
sérunt simulacrum Iovis facere maius et contra, atque anted fuerat, 
ad orientem convertere, C. 3, 20, and they furthermore gave orders to make 
a statue of Fupiter, a bigger one, and to turn tt round to the east, the opposite of 
the way it originally faced. Sometimes et is thus used after alius, aliter, 
aequé, pariter, &c.: see the dictionary. 


1654. With adjectives and adverbs in the comparative degree, atque sometimes 
takes the place of quam ¢haz, when the first member of comparison is negative 
(1895): as, amicior mihi ntllus vivit atque is est, Pl. Wer. 897, J have no 
greater friend alive than that man is. So in Plautus, Terence, Lucretius, Catullus, 
Vergil, rarely in Cicero, and in Horace even when the first member is positive. 
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1655. A sentence is often introduced by et, -que, or atque, where du 
would be used in English, particularly so when a positive sentence follows 
a negative one: as, 


Socratés nec patr6num quaesivit nec itdicibus supplex fuit adhi- 
buitque liberam contumiciam, 7D. 1, 71, Socrates did not try to find an 
advocate nor bow the knee to his judges, but he was plain-spoken and defiant 
nostrorum militum impetum hosté€s ferre n6n potuérunt ac terga ver- 
térunt, 4, 35, 2, the exemy could not stand the dash of our people, but turned 
their backs. hominis né Graeci quidem ac Mysi potius, Q/7. I, I, 19, 
a creature who is not even a Greek, but more of a Mysian. 


1656. Two sentences, one of which would ordinarily be introduced by a subordinat- 
ing temporal conjunction, are sometimes, mostly in poetry, coordinated by et or -que: 
as, dixit et in silvam pennis ablata refiigit, V. 3, 258. she spake, and on her 
pinions sweeping, vanished to the wood, i.e. Simul atque dixit, refiigit. 


1657. (4.) neque or nec, zezther, nor, and... not, but... not, is 
used as a negative copulative, sometimes as a negative adversative: 
as, 


opiniSnibus volgi rapimur in errérem nec véra cernimus, Leg. 2, 43, 
we are swept into error by the delusions of the world and cannot make out the 
truth. non enim temere nec fortuit6 creati sumus, 7D. 1, 118, for we 
were not created at adventure nor by accident. subsidi6 suis iérunt col- 
lemque cépérunt, neque nostrd6rum militum impetum sustinére potu- 
érunt, 7, 62, 8, they went to aid their people and carried the hill, but they could 
not stand the fiery onset of our soldiers. neque or nec is often repeated: as, 
nec melidrés nec beatidrés esse possumus, A. I, 32, we can neither be 
better nor wiser. 


1658. nec is rarely used in the sense of né.. . quidem, xot even, not... ei- 

ther: as, nec nunc, H. S. 2, 3, 262, xot even now, a free quotation of né nunc 

uidem, T. Zu. 46. nec... quidem, azd not even, is used once or twice for 
the common ac né... quidem or et né... quidem. 


1659. Instead of neque or nec, and not, the copulatives et, atque, rarely 
-que, followed by a negative, ndn, ném6, nihil, &c., are sometimes used in Cicero 
and Livy, less often in old Latin, and rarely in Caesar and Sallust: as, quid tt 
fécissés, si t@ Tarentum et nédn Samarobrivam misissem ? Fam. 7, 12, 
1, what would you have done, if [had sent you to Tarentum, and not to Samaro- 
ériva? Particularly thus et n6n, or oftener ac n6n, in corrections. But ordinarily 
rae or nec is preferred to et n6n, and nec quisquam, &c., to et némd, 

C. (1445). 


1660. When neque is followed by another negative, the assertion is 
positive (1452): as, 

nec hoc ille non vidit, 77. 4, 60, ad the man did not fail to see this. 
This positive use begins with Varro. In old Latin two negatives, and partic- 
ularly neque ... haud, are often used, as in old English, to strengthen the 
negation (1453). 


1661. After a general negative,a word may be emphasized by né... 
quidem or nén modo, or the parts of a compound sentence may be distrib- 
uted by neque... neque, without destroying the negation: as, 
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nihil in locis comminibus, né in fanis quidem, nihil istum neque 
privati neque publici t6ta in Sicilia reliquisse, V. 4, 2, that the defendant 
has left nothing untouched in public places, no, not even in the temples, nothing 
either in the way of private or of public property, in all Sicily. Similarly when 
a coordinate meinber is appended with neque: as, nequed satis mirari 
neque conicere, T. Zu. 547, / can’t quite puzzle out or guess. 


COMBINATION OF DIFFERENT COPULATIVES. 
1662. Different copulatives are sometimes combined, as follows. 


1663. (1.) The affirmative copulatives et and -que are sometimes com- 
bined, particularly in abridged sentences : as, 

et Epaminondas praeclaré cecinisse dicitur, Themistoclésque est 
habitus indoctior, 7D. 1, 4, Epaminondas in the first place is said to have 
layed beautifully, and Themistocles was not considered exactly an educated 
man. This combination is used by Cicero rarely, by Horace in the satires, 
and rarely by late writers. 

1664. The sequence -que... et is rare in old Latin, and not used by Caesar, 
Vergil, or Horace. -que... atque is first used by Lucretius, then by Vergil, Ovid, 
Livy, and Tacitus. 


1665. (2.) Affirmative and negative copulatives are sometimes combined. 
Thus neque or nec combined with et, in the sequences neque... et and 
et ...neque, which is rare in old Latin, is common in Cicero: as, 


nec miror et gauded, Aum. 10, 1, 4, 72 the first place [ am not surprised, 
and in the second place I feel glad ; neque... et n6n, however, is rare. pa- 
tébat via et certa neque longa, PA. 11, 4, there lay a road open at once 
plain and not long. neque... -que begins with Cicero, but is rare (1655), 
neque ...ac begins with Tacitus. 


1666. Of all the Latin writers, Tacitus aims most at variety by combination of 
asyndeton and by the use of different copulatives : as, ee Rhamsén Libya 
Aethiopia Médisque et Persis et Bactriansd ac Scytha potitum, 2, 60, 
that king Rhamses got control of Libya and Aethiopia and the Medes and Persians, 
and the Bactrian and Scythian, ; 


(6.) DisJUNCTIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 


1667. Disjunctive conjunctions connect the sentences, but 
disconnect the meaning. They are aut, vel, sive or seu, 
-ve, and an, ov. Of these conjunctions, aut, vel, and sive, 
are often placed before two or more members of a sentence in 
the sense of ecther...or. And in poetry, -ve .. . -ve sometimes 
occurs. 

1668. (1.) aut, ov, sometimes or even, or at least, is used between 


two members which are to be represented as essentially different in 
meaning, and of which one excludes the other: as, 
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hic vincendum aut moriendum, milités, est, L. 21, 43, 5, Zere you 
must conquer, my men, or die. hbrae modmentd cita mors venit aut 
victdria laeta, H.S. 1, 1,7, within an hour’s brief turn comes speedy death or 
victory glad. aut vivam aut moriar, T. PA. 483, 7 shall either live or die. 
sideribus dubiis aut ill6 tempore qué sé frigida circumagunt pigri 
serraca Bodtae, J. 5, 22, when stars blink faint, or even at the time when 
round rolls slow Bostes’ ee wain, qua ré vi aut clam agendum est, 
Att. 10, 12, 5 [10, 12b, 2], so we must use force, or at any rate secrecy. Some: 
times aut connects kindred ideas: as, equi icti aut vulnerati cénsterna, 
bantur, L. 21, 33, 6, the horses kept getting frantic from being hit or wounded. 


1669. aut, in the sense of otherwise, or else, sometimes intro. 
duces a statement of what necessarily follows, if something else is not 
done: as, 


audendum est aliquid tiniversis, aut omnia singulis patienda, L, 
6, 18, 7, you must make some bold dash collectively, or else you must suffer every 
thing individually. velis also occasionally used in this sense. 


1670. (2.) vel, 07, introduces an alternative as a matter of choice 
or preference, and often relates merely to the selection of an expres, 
sion: as, , 

eius modi coniiinctisnem téct6rum oppidum vel urbem appellavé. 
runt, RP. 1, 41, such a collection of dwelling-houses they called, well, a town or 
a city, whichever you please. vel imperatore vel milite mé Utimini, S. C. 
20, 16, use meas your generalissimo or asa private, whichever you will. Catili- 
nam ex urbe vel éiécimus vel €misimus vel ipsum égredientem verbis 
proseciiti sumus, C. 2, 1, we have — what shall [ say ? — driven Catiline out 
of town, or allowed him to go out, or, when he was going out of his own accord, 
wished him a pleasant journey. vel is often followed by etiam, potius, or 
dicam. From Tacitus on, vel is sometimes used in the sense of aut: as, 
vincendum vel cadendum esse, Ta. 14, 35, they must do or die (1668). 


1671. vel is sometimes used in the sense of z¢/ you will, even, or perhaps, 
especially before superlatives, or in the sense of for zzestauce: as, 


huius domus est vel optima Messdnae, nodtissima quidem certé, 
V. 4, 3, this gentleman’s house ts perhaps the finest in all Messana, at any rate 
the best known. amant téd omnés mulierés, neque initiria: vel illae, quae 
here pallid mé reprehendérunt, Pl. A/G. 58, the girls all idolize you, well 
they may ; for instance those that buttonholed me yesterday. 


1672. (3.) sive or seu, ov, used as a disjunctive conjunction, de- 
notes a distinction which is not essential, or the speaker’s uncertainty 
as to some matter of detail; when used once only, it is chiefly in 
corrections, often with potius, rather, added; as, 

is Ascanius urbem matri seu novercae reliquit, L. 1, 3, 3, sed Asca- 
uius left the city to his mother, or his stepmother, if you prefer. dixit Pom- 
péius, sive voluit, O/”. 2, 3, 2, Pompey made a speech, or rather attempted to 
make one. 


1673. sive is often repeated in the sense of ezther, or no matter 
whether ...ors as, 
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ita sive casti sive cdnsilid deSrum, quae pars calamitatem populd 
R6dm4nG6 intulerat, ea princeps poen4s persolvit, 1, 12, 6, thus, no matter 
whether from chance or through special providence, the part which had done 
damage to Rome was the first to pay penalty in full. 

1674. (4.) -ve rarely connects main sentences, usually only the less impor- 
tant parts of the sentence, or, oftener still, subordinate sentences: as, 

cir timeam dubitemve locum défendere ? J. 1, 103, why should I fear 
or hesitate to stand my ground? Appius ad mé bis terve litteras miserat, 
Att.6, 1,2, Appius had written me two or three times. With né it forms néve 
or neu, which is used as a continuation of né or ut: see 1581; 1586; 1947. 


1675. (5.) The interrogative particle an sometimes becomes a disjunctive conjunc- 
tion, o7, or possibly, or perhaps: as, SimGnidés an quis alius, Fiz. 2, 104, 
Simonides or possibly somebody else. Common in Cicero, though not so in his 
speeches, and in Livy, commonest in Tacitus. 


(¢.) ADVERSATIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 


1676. Adversative conjunctions connect the sentences, but 
contrast the meaning. They are autem, on the other hand, 
sed, vérum, céterum, du/, vérod, but, indeed, at, but, tamen, 
nihild minus, zevertheless. 


Of these conjunctions, autem and vérd are put after one word, or some- 
times after two closely connected words; tamen is put either at the begin- 
ning, or after an emphatic word. 


1677. (1.) autem, again, on the other hand, however, simply 
continues the discourse by a statement appended to the preceding, 
without setting it aside: as, : 

hdrum principibus pectinias, civitati autem imperium tdtius pré- 
vinciae pollicétur. 7. 64, 8, to the chieftains of this nation on the one hand he 
promises moneys, and to the community on the other hand the hegemony of the 
whole province. The opposition in a sentence introduced by autem, agazn, 
is often so weak that a copulative, avd, might be used: as, ille qui Dio- 
genem aduléscéns, post autem Panaetium audierat, 77x. 2, 24, the man 
who in his early youth had sat at the feet of Diogenes, and afterwards of 
Panaetius. autem is oftenest used in philosophical or didactic discourse, 
less frequently in history, oratory, or poetry. 


1678. autem is often used in questions: as, metu6 crédere :: crédere 
autem ? Pl. Ps. 304, / am afraid to trust:: trust, do you say? 


167g. (2.) sed or set, and vérum, 4v7/, are used either in restric- 
tion, or, after a negative, in direct opposition: as, 

véra dicd, sed néquiquam, quoniam nGn vis crédere, Pl. 4m. 835, 7 
tell the truth, but all in vain, since you are bent not to belicve. non ego erus 
tibi, sed servos sum, Pl. Caf. 241, am not your master, but your slave. 


1680. n6n modo, or nén sdlum, xzot only, not alone, is followed 
by sed etiam or vérum etiam, dwt a/so, by sed... quoque, but... 
as well, or sometimes hy sed or vérum alone: as, 
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qui nin sdlum interfuit his rébus, sed etiam praefuit, 7am. 1, 8, 1, 
who has not had a hand only in these matters, but complete charge. qui omni- 
bus negdtiis nin interfuit sdlum, sed praefuit, fam. 1,6,1. non tantum 
is sometimes used by Livy, ang once or twice by Cicero, but not by Caesar 
or Sallust, for nén modo. Livy and Tacitus sometimes omit sed or vErum. 


1681. ndn modo has sometimes the meaning of n6n dicam : as, ndn modo 
ad certam mortem, sed in magnum vitae discrimen, Sest. 45, / won't say 
to certain death, but to great risk of life. 


1682. ndn modo or nén sdlum, when attended by another negative, 
may also be followed by sed né... quidem, but not even, or sed vix, but 
hardly: as, 


non modo tibi n6n iradscor, sed né reprehend6d quidem factum tuum, 
Sull. 50, so far from being angry with you I do not even criticise your action. 
When both members have the same predicate, usually placed last, the nega- 
tion in né... quidem or vix usually applies to the first: member also: as, 
talis vir n6n modo facere, sed né cogitare quidem quicquam audébit, 
quod noén audeat praedicadre, Of 3, 77, a man of this kind will not only not 
venture to do, but not even to conceive anything which he would not venture to 
trumpet to the world, or will not venture to conceive, much less do. 


1683. (3.) C&terum is sometimes used in the sense of sed, in Terence, Sallust, 
and Livy. Sometimes also in the sense of sed ré véra, in Sallust and Tacitus, 
to contrast reality with pretence. 


1684. (4.) vér6, bu¢, indeed, introduces an emphatic contrast or a 
climax: as, 


sed sunt haec leviGra, illa vér6 gravia atque magna, 77. 86, however, 
all this ts less important, but the following ts weighty and great. scimus mt- 
sicén nostris mdribus abesse 4 principis pers6nd, saltare vérd etiam 
in vitiis poni, N.15, 1,2, we know that, according to our Roman code of ethics, 
music is not in keeping with the character of an eminent man, and as to dancing, 
why that is classed among vices. In Plautus, vérd is only used as an adverb; 
its use as an adversative conjunction begins with Terence. In the historians, 
VErG is often equivalent to autem. 


1685. (5.) at, dz, denotes emphatic lively opposition, an objec- 
tion, or a contrast: as, 


brevis 4 nattird nobis vita data est; at memoria bene redditae vitae 
sempiterna, PA. 14, 32, a short life hath been given by nature unto man ; but 
the memory of a life laid down in a good cause endureth for ever. at is often 
used before a word indicating a person or a place, to shift the scene, espe- 
cially in history. In law language, ast sometimes occurs, and ast is also 
sometimes used, generally for the metre, in Vergil, Horace, and late poetry. 


1686. (6.) tamen, nihil6 minus, zevertheless. 


acciisatus capitis absolvitur, multatur tamen pecinia, N. 4, 2, 6, Ze 
is accused on a capital charge and acquitted, but is nevertheless fined ina sum 
of money. minus dolendum fuit ré non perfecta, sed poeniendum certé 
nihilé minus, 477. 10, there was less occasion for sorrow because the thing was 
not done, but certainly none the less for punishment: 
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(2.) OTHER WORDS AS CONNECTIVES. 


1687. Instead of a conjunction, other words are often used as 
connectives: as, pars ...pars, alii... alii; adverbs of order or 
time: as, primum, /rs/, or prim6, at frst... deinde... tum, &c. ; 
and particularly adverbs in pairs: as, modo... modo, tum... tum 
less frequently qua... qua, simul... simul: as, 


multitid6 pars prdcurrit in vias, pars in vestibulis stat, pars ex 
téctis prdspectant, L. 24, 21, 8, part of the throng runs out into the streets, 
others stand in the fore-courts, others gaze from the house-tops. proferébant 
alil purpuram, tiis alii, gemmAs alii, V. 5, 146, they produced some of them 
purple, others frankincense, others precious stones. priind pectiniae, deinde 
imperil cupidé crévit, S. C. 10, 3, at first a love of money waxed strong, then 
of power. tum hoc mihi probabilius, tum illud vidétur, dc. 2, 134, one 
minute this seems to me more likely, and another minute that. 


1688. Simple sentences may also be coordinated by words denoting infer- 
ence or cause, such as ergo, igitur, itaque, ¢herefore ; nam, namque, enim, 
for, etenim, for you see: as, 


adfectus animi in bon6 viré laud4bilis, et vita igitur laudabilis boni 
virl, et honesta ergd, quoniam laudabilis, 7D. 5, 47, the disposition in a 
good man is praiseworthy, and the life therefore of a good man ts praiseworthy, 
and virtuous accordingly, seeing it ts praiseworthy. Of these words, nam, 
namque, and itaque are usually put first in the sentence; enim and igitur. 
usually after one word, rarely after two. But in Plautus regularly, and gener- 
ally in Terence, enim has the meaning of zzdeed, verily, truly, depend upon it, 
and may stand at the beginning. 


168g. In Plautus, the combination erg6 igitur occurs, and in Terence and Livy, 


itaque erg6: as, itaque erg6 cGnsulibus diés dicta est, L. 3, 31, 5, accord- 
ingly then a day was set for the trial of the consuls, 


1690. The interrogative quippe, wy? losing its interrogative meaning, is also 
used as a coordinating word, why, or for: as, hGc genus omne maestum ac 
sollicitum est cantGris morte Tigelli : quippe benignus erat, H.S. 1, 2, 
2, such worthies all are sad, are woebegone over Tigellius the minstrels death; why 
he was generosity itself. 

1691. Simple sentences may also be coordinated by pronominal words, 
ee as hinc, inde, dence, e6, ided, idcircé, propterea, so, 02 that account, 

Culsas; 


nocte perveniébant; ed custddias hostium fallébant, L. 23, 19, 10, 
they got there in the night; in that way they eluded the enemy's pickets. But 
ed and ideG are not used thus by Cicero, Caesar, or Sallust, or idcircd and 
propterea by Cicero or Caesar. 


1692. In animated rhetorical discourse any word repeated with emphasis 
may serve as a copulative; this is called Avaphora : as, 


miles in forum, miles in ciriam comitabatur, Ta. 1, 7, soldiers went 
with him to the forum, soldiers to the senate chamber. €Erepti estis ex interiti, 
érepti sine sanguine, sine exercitt, sine dimicatidne, C. 3, 23, you are 
rescued from death, rescued without bloodshed, without an army, without a 
struggle. 
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THE INTERMEDIATE COORDINATE SENTENCE. 


1693. A sentence coordinate in form with another sentence 
is often equivalent in meaning to a subordinate sentence. Such 
sentences are called Lytermediate Coordinate Sentences. 


The most varied relations of a subordinate sentence may be thus ex- 
pressed by a coordinate sentence, and the combination of the two coordinate 
sentences is in sense equivalent to a complex sentence. 


1694. Such coordinated sentences are a survival of a more primitive state 
of the language. They occur oftenest in Plautus and Teience, in Cicero’s 
philosophical works and letters, in Horace’s satires and epistles, and in 

uvenal. In general they have been superseded by complex sentences, even 
in the oldest specimens of the language. 


1695. I. The relation of the two members may not be indi- 
cated by the mood, but left to be determined from the context. 


Thus, in the combination amat, sapit, Pl. dm. 995, he zs in love, he shows 
his sense, the two members amat and sapit are alike in form. But in sense, 
sapit is the main member and amat is the subordinate member. Just what 
the relation of the amat is, whether it is si amat, zf he zs iz love, cum amat, 
when he ts in love, quod amat, because he is in love, or etsi amat, though 
he is in love, &c., &c., is left to the reader to make out. The following are 
some of the commonest combinations of this class: 


1696. (1.) The coordinated member may stand instead of the commoner 
accusative and infinitive with a verb of perceiving, thinking, knowing, or 
saying (2175). Such are crédé, fateor, opinor, putd, certum est, &c.: as, 


lidéds mé facitis, intellegd, Pl. Per. 802, you are making game of me, I 
am aware. narrd tibi: plané relégatus mihi videor, 4?¢z. 2, 11,1, J tell 
you what, I seem to myself regularly banished. sp€ro, servabit fidem, Pl. Z. 
124, [ hope he'll keep his word (2235). 


1697. (2.) The coordinated member may be a direct question or an ex- 
clamation. . 

Thus (a.) in enquiries calling for an answer: as, signi dic quid est, Pl. 
Am. 421, tell me, what is there in the shape of seal? (1251). Or (8.) in ejacu- 
lation: as, viden ut astat furcifer? Pl. A/ost. 1172, seest how the knave is 
posing there? widéte quaes6, quid potest pectinia, Pl. Sz. 410, see pray how 
all-commanding money is. This construction occurs oftenest in comedy, and 
with an imperative meaning say, ¢e//, or look. The subordinate construction 
is the rule: see 1773. 

1698. (3.) The coordinated member rarely represents a relative sentence 
(1816): as, 

urbs antiqua fuit, Tyrii tenuére colini, V. 1, 12, there was an ancient 
town, which Tyrian settlers held. est locus, Hesperiam Grai cOgnémine 
dicunt, V. 1, 530, chere is a place, the Greeks by name Hesperia call, imitated 
trom est locus Hesperiam quam mortalés perhibébant, E. in Macrob. 
Jat. 6, 1, there is a place which sons of men Hesperia called. 
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1699-1702.] Sextences: The Coordinate Sentence, 


1699. (4.) The coordinated member may represent a subordinate tempo- 
ral member: as, 

vénit hiemps, teritur SicuGnia baca trapétis, V. G. 2, 519, has winter 
come, in mills 1s Sicyon’s olive ground (1860). vix pr6ram attigerat, rumpit 
Saturnia fiinem, V. 12, 650, scarce had he touched the prow, Saturnia snaps 
the rope, i.e. cum rumpit (1869). lUcébat iam feré, procédit in medium, 
V. 5, 94, tt was just about light, when he presents himself before them. fuit 
copiam perseciiti sumus, O. 102, whex [ had to glorify Pompey in the mat- 
ter of the Manilius law, I went through the ample material for glorification in 
moderate language. 

1700. (5.) The coordinated member may .be equivalent to a member 
with ut, expressing result (1965): as, 

iam faxé sciés, T. Zu. 663, /°U/ let you know at once, i.e. scias (1712) or 

ut scids (1965). iam faxd hic erunt, Pl. 2.715, 2’ warrant they shall 
soon be here. aded rés rediit, aduléscentulus victus est, T. Hau. 113, 
things came to such @ pass the youngster was put down. cétera dé genere 
hic, aded sunt multa, loquacem délassare valent Fabium, H..S. 1,1, 11, 
the other cases of the kind, so plentiful are they, might tire the gabbling Fabius 
out. ita haec imore tigna pitent, ndn videor mihi sarcire posse aedis 
meas, Pl. Alost. 146, s0 sopping rotten are these joists, [ don’t think I can patch 
my house. ita avidd ingenid fuit, numquam indicare id filid voluit sud, 
Pl. Aul. prol. 9, so niggardly was he, he’d never point tt out to his own son. 
tanta incepta rés est, haud somniculésé hoc agundumst, Pl. Cap. 227, 
so big a job have we begun, not drowsily must this be done. 


1701. (6.) The coordinated member may be equivalent to a conditional 
protasis: as, 

(a.) filiam quis habet, pectinia opus est, Par. 44, a man has a daugh- 
ter, he needs money. tristis es, indignor, O. 77%. 4, 3, 33, 2f you are sad, I 
feel provoked. (6.) si iste ibit, 1t6; stabit, astatd simul, Pl. Ps. 863, if he 
shall move, move thou; but shall he stand, stand by his side. in caelum, 
iusseris, ibit, J. 3, 78, say but the word, he'll mount the sky. (c.) subdiic 
cibum inum diem athlétae, Iovem Olympium inpl6rabit, 7D. 2, 40, 
cut off an athlete from his food just a day, he will pray to Fupiter aloft in 
Olympus (1574). (d.) ZEndnem rogés, respondeat totidem verbis, 777. 
4, 69, you may ask Zeno, he would answer in just as many words (1556). 
(e.) ti quoque magnam partem opere in tantd, sineret dolor, Icare, 
habérés, V. 6, 31, thou too a goodly space in work so vast, had grief allowed, 
O Learus, hadst filled (1559). at darés hanc vim M. Crass6, in ford sal- 
taret, Of: 3, 75, but had you given this chance to Crassus, he would have 
capered in the market place (1559). nam absque té esset, hodié num- 
quam ad sdlem occasum viverem, Pl. A/c. 1022, for were it not for yout, 
L ne'er should live this blessed day till set of sun (1560, 2110). (f.) tind fuis- 
s€mus, cOnsilium certé non défuisset, 4/¢. 9, 6, 6, had we been together, 
we certainly should not have lacked a programme (1561). 
1702. (7.) The coordinated member may be equivalent to a concession : 
as, . 

id fortasse n6n perf€cimus, cOnati quidem sumus, O. 210; though 
we have perhaps not attained unto this, yet we have attempted it. ergd ili 
intellegunt quid Epictirus dicat, ego non intelleg6? 2x. 2, 13, do those 
gentlemen then understand what Epicurus means, and f not ? 
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The Lntermediate Coordinate Sentence. | 1703-1707. 


1703. (8.) The coordinated member may denote efficient cause or rea: 
son: as, 

peregrinus ego sum, Sauream non novi, PI. 4s. 464, / am a stranger, 
and I don’t know Saurea. mulier es, audacter itiras, Pl. Am. 836, because 
you are a woman, you are bold to swear. tacent, satis laudant, T. Az. 476, 
their silence is sufficient praise. 


1704. (9.) The coordinated member may represent the protasis of a com- 
parative sentence with ut (1937): as, 


ita mé di ament, honestust, T. Zw. 474, so help me heaven, he is a 
proper man. sollicitat, ita vivam, mé tua, mi Tird, valétadsd, vm. 16, 20, 
your health, dear Tiro, keeps me fidgety, as L hope to live. 


1705. II. The subordinate idea is often indicated by the 
subjunctive of desire coordinated with another verb, usually 
with one which has a different subject. 


Thus, the combination amés: oportet, you should love ; itis right (1847), 
in which the two verbs are used separately, blends into one whole, amés 
oportet, Fiz. 2, 35, 2 ts right you should love. ‘The verb with which the sub- 
junctive is coordinated specifies more exactly the general idea of desire con- 
tained in the subjunctive itself. The tense of the coordinate subjunctive is 
regulated by that of the other verb. 


1706. The negative employed with coordinated subjunctives is the 
adverb né, zot. 


Thus, the combination vidé: né mé lidas, see to it; don’t you fool me 
(1547), in which the two verbs are used separately, blends into one whole, 
vidé né mé lidas, Pl. Cur. 325, see to zt you don’t fool me. Similarly, metué: 
né peccet, / am afraid; let her not slip up (1548), becomes metud né 
peccet, Pl. Per. 624, Lam afraid she may slip up. From its frequent use in 
sentences of subordinate meaning, né came at an early period to be regarded 
as a subordinating conjunction also, Zest, that. . . not, as well as an adverb, 
and took the place of the less usual ut né. Hence members with né are 
more conveniently treated under the head of subordination (1947). 


1707. (1.) The subjunctive is often coordinated with verbs of wishing. 
Such are vol6, n6l6, rarely m&l6, opts, placet, &c.: as, 

animum advortas vold, Pl. Cap. 388, 7 wish you would pay heed (1548). 
quid vis faciam? T. Hau. 846, what wilt thou I should do? (1563). vin 
conmitémus? tuam ego diicam et ti meam? PI. 777. 50, would you 
like to swap? I take your wife, and you take mine ? (1563). malo té sapiéns 
hostis metuat, quam stulti civés laudent, L. 22, 39, 20, J would rather 
a wise enemy should fear you, than stupid fellow-citizens admire you (1548). 
Coordination is the rule with velim, vellem, &c., used in the sense of 
utinam (1540): as, dé Menedém6 vellem vérum fuisset, dé régina velim 
vérum sit, 4/4. 15, 4, 4, about Menedemus I could wish it had been true, about 
the queen I hope it may be true. tellis optem prius ima dehiscat, V. 4, 24, 
I would the earth to deepest depths might sooner yawn. WL. Domitius dixit 
placére sibi sententias dé singulis ferrent, Caes. C. 3, 83, 3, Domitius said 
his view was they shoula vote on the men separately. 
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1708-1710.] Sentences: The Coordinate Sentence. 


1708. (2.) The subjunctive is often coordinated with verbs of request, 
entreaty, encouragement, exhortation, charge, direction, command. Such 
are precor, rogo, 6rd, pets, hortor, postul6, moned, cénsed; mandé, 
imperé, praecipis, décern6d; and chiefly in old Latin, iubed: as, 

(a.) reddas incolumem precor, H. 1, 3, 7, deliver him up safe I pray. 
rogat finem Grandi faciat, 1, 20, 5, he requests him to make an end of 
entreaty. &t€id quod suésti petd, mé absentem défendas, am. 15, 8, 7 
ask you to do as you always do, staid up for me when Jam away. n6n hortor 
sdlum sed etiam rogo6 atque 6ré, té colligas virumque praebeds, Jam. 
5,18, 1, 7 ot only exhort you, but more than that I beg and entreat you, pull 
yourself together and quit you likea man. postuld etiam atque etiam cin- 
sider€s qu6 progrediare, L. 3, 45, 10, 7 charge you think again and again 
what you are comingto. té moned videas, quid agas. magno opere cénseG, 
désistas, V. 5,174, / advise you to consider what you are doing. Tf earnestly 
recommend you to stop. hune admonet iter cauté faciat, 5, 49, 3, Ae warns 
him he must pursue his march with care. (b.) huic mandat Rémis adeat, 
3, 11, 2, he directs him to goto the Remans. praecipit inum omné€s peterent 
Indutiomarum, 5, 58, 5, 2e says they must all concentrate their attack on In- 
dutiomarus. huic imperat quas possit adeat civitatés, 4, 21, 8, he orders 
him to visit such communities as he can. senatus décrévit darent operam 
cénsulés né quid rés ptiblica détrimenti caperet, S. C. 20, 2, che senate 
decreed the consuls must see to it that the commonwealth received no harm. 
iube maneat, T. Hau. 737, tell her she must stay. milités certidrés facit, 
paulisper intermitterent proelium, 3, 5, 3, 4¢ cells the soldiers they must stop 
fighting a little while. abi, niintia patribus urbem RGmanam miiniant, 
L. 22, 49, 10, go cell the fathers they must fortify Rome town. dixi equidem 
in carcerem irés, Pl. S¢. 624, /’s sure I told you you must go to jail. scribit 
Labiéns cum legiGdne veniat, 5, 46, 3, Ze writes to Labienus he must come 
with a legion. légatidnem mittunt si velit suds recipere, obsidés sibi 
remittat, 3, 8, 5, ¢ey send an embassy, tf he wishes to get his own men back, 
he must send back the hostages to them. 


1709. (3.) The subjunctive is often coordinated with expressions of pro- 
priety or necessity. Such are oportet, optumum est, opus est, decet, 
necesse est. 


mé ipsum amé€s oportet, non mea, 777. 2, 85, ¢¢ 7s myself you should 
love, not my possessions. quoniam habés istum equom, aut é€meris opor- 
tet, aut héréditate possideads, aut surripueris necesse est, /zv. 1, 84, 
since you are in possession of that horse, you must either have boucht him or 
inherited him, or else you must necessarily have stolen him. sed taceam 
optumumst, Pl. £. 60, dut J’d best hold my tongue. nihil opust resciscat, 
Pl. Afer. 1004, she nevdn’t find it out at all. condemnétur necesse est, 
RA. 111, be condemned he needs must. 


1710. (4.) The subjunctive is sometimes coordinated with verbs of permis- 
sion or concession. Such are permittd in Sallust and Livy, concédé, also 
sind, mostly in the imperative, chiefly in old Latin and poetry, and the im- 
personal licet (used thus often in Cicero, rarely before or after) : as, 


supplémentum scriberent consulés, permissum, L. 27, 22, 11, /eave 
was given that the consuls might fill up the army. sine sciam, L. 2, 40, 5, 
let me know. sine modo adveniat senex, Pl. A/ost. 11, let but the old man 
come, fremant omnés licet, dicam quod sentid, DO. 1, 195, ¢hough 
everybody may growl, L will say what I think. See 1904. 
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Subordination. [ 1711-1715. 


1711. (5.) The subjunctive is often coordinated with the imperative 
cavé, cavétG, cavéte, deware, used in the sense of né (1585): as, ' 


cavé facias, Att. 13, 33, 4, don’t dott. cave dirumpatis, Pl. Poex. prol. 
117, don’t break it off (1075). 

1712. (6.) The subjunctive is often coordinated with verbs of giving, 
persuading, accomplishing, taking care. In this case the subjunctive has the 
meaning of purpose or result. Such are the imperative cedo, and do, per- 
sudded, impetré, ctiré, also faci, particularly fac and facitS: as, 


cedo bibam, Pl. Most. 373, give me to drink. date bibat tibicini, Pl. S¢. 
757, give the piper to drink. hhuic Sp. Albinus persuddet reégnum Numi- 
diae 4 senatii petat, S. 7. 35, 2, Adbinus induces him to ask of the senate the 
throne of Numidia. tandem inpetravi abiret, Pl. 777. 591, at last [’ve coaxed 
him to clear out. fac sciam, Fam. 7, 16, 3, let me know. faxd scias, Pl. Wen. 
644, £7U1 let you know, much oftener sciés or scibis (1700). fac bellus 
revertare, Fam. 16, 18, 1, mind you come back a beauty (1579). 


1713. A subjunctive is now and then loosely coordinated with 
verbs in general, to indicate the purpose of the action: as, 


Evocate hiic SSsiam, Blephardnem arcéssat, Pl. dm. 949, call Sosta 
here, let him fetch Blepharo. claré advorsum fabulabor, hic auscultet 
quae loquar, Pl. dm. 300, JU speak distinctly face to face, that he may hear 
what [ shall say. operam hanc subrupui tibi, ex mé scirés, Pl. 4m. 523, 
I did this secretly for you, that you might learn from me. manibus date lilia 
plénis, purpureds spargam fl6rés, V. 6, 883, dives tx handfuls give, [ fain 
would scatter purple flowers, that is, that [ may scatter. 


——$—$ 


THE COMPLEX SENTENCE, OR SUBORDINATION. 


1714. In a complex sentence, that is one consisting 
of a main and a subordinate sentence, the subordinate 
member is introduced by some subordinating word: 
such are, 


I. Interrogative words, in indirect questions; II. Relative pro- 
nouns; III. Relative conjunctive particles, or conjunctive particles 
not of relative origin. 


1715. Subordinate sentences may have the value of a substantive, 
usually as subject or as object; of an attributive; or of an adverb or 
adverbial adjunct: as, 


(a.) eddem nocte accidit ut esset lina pléna, 4, 20, 1, 7¢ came to pass 
the same night that there was a full moon. vided quid agas, Fam. 16, 17, 
f see what you are driving at. (6.) fundus qui est in agrd, qui Sabinus 
vocatur, €um meum esse aid, A/ur. 26, the estate which is in the territory 
which ts called Sabine, that I maintain is mine, lawyers’ wordiness for fundus 
Sabinus. (c.) cum advesperdsceret, ad pontem Mulvium pervénérunt, 
CG. 3) 5 when it was getting dark, they reached the Mulvius bridge, i. €. VESe 
perl, or primo vespere. 
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1716-1722.| Sentences: The: Subordinate Sentence. 


1716. Subordinate sentences which express time or place, are called Zem- 
poral or Local sentences; comparison or manner, Comparative or ATodal sen- 
tences; condition, cause, or concession, Covditional, Causal, or Concessive 
sentences; purpose, /27zaé sentences; result, Covzsecutive sentences. 


1717. In a main sentence, the indicative present, future, and 
future perfect, and the imperative, are called Primary Tenses ; 
the indicative imperfect, historical perfect, and pluperfect, and 
the infinitive of intimation, are called Secondary Tenses. The 
perfect definite and the present of vivid narration are sometimes 
regarded as primary tenses, oftener as secondary tenses. 

1718. Verbs which have an implication of futurity, such as those meaning caz, 


ought, must, &c., with an infinitive, also subjunctives of wish (1540) or of exhorta- 
tion (1547), may be called Virtual Futures. 


1719. Sometimes the subjunctive serves as a main sentence: see 1762; 
sometimes a noun of the verb: see 1766. 


MOOD OF THE SUBORDINATE SENTENCE. 


1720. The indicative and the subjunctive are both used in subor- 
dinate sentences, as will be shown in the treatment of the several 
words of subordination. Some general uses may be mentioned col- 
lectively here. 


THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 


1721. The indicative is ordinarily used in sentences intro- 
duced by a relative pronoun, or by a causal conjunctive word 
other than cum. 


pontem, qui erat ad Genavam, iubet rescindi, 1, 7, 2, Ze orders the 
bridge which was near Geneva torn up. concédd, quia necesse est, AA. 
145, / give up, because I have to. In sentences of this class, however, the 
subjunctive is often required, particularly in indirect discourse (1722), or in 
cases of attraction (1728). 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE AND OF 
ATTRACTION. 


1722. The subjunctive is used in relative, causal, 
temporal, and conditional sentences in indirect discourse, 
and in cases of attraction. 
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Mood of the Subordinate Sentence. [1723-1728. 


1723. A direct quotation or question gives the words of the original 
speaker without alteration. When the original words of a quotation or 
question are changed to conform to the construction of the sentence in 
which they are quoted, it is called /ndivect Discourse. 


1724. In the complete form of indirect discourse, the sub- 
junctive is subordinate to an infinitive or an accusative with the 
infinitive, dependent on a verb of saying or thinking (2175): as, 


negat Epictirus iticundé posse vivi, nisi cum virtiite vivatur, 7D. 
3, 49, Lpicurus avers there ts no living happily, without living virtuously ; 
directly, iicundé vivi n6n potest, nisi cum virtiite vivitur. Sdcratés 
dicere solébat, omnés in e6 quod scirent, satis esse Eloquentés, DO. 
1, 63, Socrates used to maintain that all men were eloquent enough in a matter 
they knew ; directly, omnés in ed quod sciunt satis sunt Eloquentés. 


1725. The idea of saying or thinking is often not formally ex- 
pressed in the main sentence, and the indirect discourse is intimated 
by the subordinate subjunctive only: as, 


nocttii ambulabat in ptiblicO Themistoclés, quod somnum capere 
non posset, 7D. 4, 44, Themistocles used to walk the streets nights, ‘ because he 
could not sleep, given as Themistocles’s reason; the writer’s would be pote- 
rat. Paetus omnés librds, quds frater suus reliquisset, mihi d6navit, 
Att. 2,1, 12, Paetus made mea present of all the books ‘that hts brother had 
eft’ dum reliquae navés e6 convenirent, in ancoris expectavit, 4, 23, 
4, he watted at anchor till the rest of the vessels should gather there (2005). 
pervénit priusquam Pompé€ius sentire posset, Caes. C. 3, 67, 4, he got 
there before Pompey should be able to learn of his coming (1919). Xerxés 
praemium prdposuit, qui invénisset novam voluptatem, 7D. 5, 20, 
Xerxes offered a reward to anybody who should devise a new form of entertain- 
ment (2110). 


1726. A speaker or writer may quote his own thoughts in the indirect form, like 
another person’s: as, haec tibi dictabam post fanum putre Vaciinae, ex- 
cept6 quod non simul essés, cétera laetus, H. £. 1, 10, 49, / write thee this 
behind Vacuna’s mouldering pile, in all else well, except that thou’rt not here the 
while (1601). 


1727. Instead of an intimation of indirect discourse by a mere subjunctive, a verb 
of thinking or saying is sometimes introduced by qui, or especially quod, sometimes 
by cum, and put illogically itself in the subjunctive: as, litterds, quas mé sibi 
misisse diceret, recitavit, P2. 2, 7, he read off a letter, which he'said I sent 
him,i.e. quas misissem. impetrare n6n potui, quod religidne sé im- 
pediri dicerent, Sulpicius in Pam. 4,12, 3, / could not get leave, because they said 
they were hampered by religious scruple, i.e. quod impedirentur. cum dice- 
ret, DN. 3, 83, saying as he did. This construction is common in Cicero, somewhat 
so in Caesar, rare in Sallust. 


1728. The subjunctive is used in sentences expressing an essential 
part of the thought, which are subordinate to another subjunctive, or 
to an infinitive. This is called the Sudjunctive of Attraction, or of 
Assimilation: as, . 
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1729-1731.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


- 


vereor né, dum minuere velim lab6rem, augeam, Zeg. I, 12, Jam 
afraid I may make the work harder, while I am aiming to make it less. si 
sdlds eds dicerés miserds, quibus moriendum esset, neéminem edrum, 
qui viverent exciperés, 7D. 1, 9, ¢/ you should pronounce only such people 
unhappy as had to die, you would not except one of those who were living. 
m6s est Syraciisis, ut si qua dé ré ad senatum referatur, dicat senten- 
tiam qui velit, V. 4, 142, 7 ¢s the custom at Syracuse, that if any question ts 
discussed in the senate, anybody who pleases may express his opinion. sapiéns 
n6n dubitat, si ita melius sit, migrare dé vita, 77. 1, 62, the sage does not 
hesitate, if this be the better course, to withdraw from life. mods est Athénis 
laudari in cGntiGne eds, qui sint in proeliis interfecti, O. 151, 7 7s the 
custom in Athens to eulogize in public assembly such as have fallen in action. 


1729. The indicative is kept in subordinate statements added or vouched 
for by the person reporting, and also in circumlocutions equivalent to a 
substantive: as, 


niintidtum est Ariovistum ad occupandum Vesontidnem, quod est 
oppidum maximu'm SéquanGdrum, contendere, I, 38, I, 74 was reported that 
Ariovistus was pressing on to seize Vesontio, which is the most considerable town 
of the Sequans. priidentissima civitads Athéniénsium, dum ea rérum 
potita est, fuisse traditur, XA. 70, Athens is said to have been passing wise, 
as long as she held the hegemony. vis, quae restant, mé loqui? T. Azar. 
195, wilt have me tell the rest? i.e. relicua. fieri potest, ut id quod sentit 
polit Eloqui nin possit, 7D. 1, 6, 7¢ may be that he cannot express his 
thought in polished style, i.e. sententiam suam. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE OF REPEATED ACTION, 


1730. The subjunctive is sometimes used in relative, tem- 
poral, or conditional sentences, to express action repeated or 
occurring at no particular time: as, 


(2.) neque aliter si faciat, illam inter suds habet auctGritatem, 6, rt, 
4, and if he does not do this, he never has any ascendancy at all over hts people. 
With the present and perfect, however, this subjunctive is confined princi- 
pally to the indefinite second person singular (1030): as, bonus ségnior fit, 
ubi neglegas, S. /. 31, 28, the good man always gets slacker, when you are 
neglectful. siquoi mutuom quid dederis, fit prd proprid perditum, Pl. 772. 
1050, zf you've lent anything to any man, ’tis not your own, but lost. (b.) The 
imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive begin with Catullus and Caesar, and 
get to be common with Livy and Tacitus: as, si quis prehenderétur, 
cOns€nsu militum €Eripiébatur, Caes. C. 3, I10, 4, every time a man was 
taken up, he was rescued by the joint action of the rank and fle. quemcum- 
que lictor préndisset, tribiinus mitti iubébat, L. 3, 11, 2, every man the 
lictor arrested, a tribune would order released. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE AS IN THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 


* e 

1731. The subjunctive of wish, of action conceivable, or of inter- 
rogation, is sometimes used in a subordinate sentence exactly as in 
main sentences: as, 
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Tense of the Subordinate Sentence. [1732-1735 


haec dié natali med scripsi, quo utinam susceptus n6n essem, 4/e. 
11, 9, 3, chis L have written on my birthday, on which day [ wish [had never 
been lifted from the ground (1544). ut videas, Lucr. 3, 348, so that you can 
see (1556). neque id facid, ut forsitan quibusdam videar, simulatidne 
Fam. 1, 8, 2, nor do [ do tt, as ferhaps [ may seem to some to do, from hypoc- 
risy (1556). etiamst paucis vos quod monitds voluerim, Pl. Caf. 53, 
there’s one point more, on which I'd have you briefly warned (1558). erant 
eiusmodi situs oppiddrum, ut neque pedibus aditum habérent neque 
navibus, quod minuente aestti navés in vadis adflictarentur, 3, :2, 1, 
the towns were so situated that there was no access to them by land, nor by boat 
either, because at ebb tide vessels would pound on the shoals (1559). vix erat 
hoc imperatum, cum illum spoliatum vidérés, V. 4, 86, hardly was the 
order from his lips, when you might have seen the man stript (1559). quo mé 
vertam nesci6, Clu. 4, / don’t know which way to turn (1563). 


TENSE OF THE SUBORDINATE SENTENCE. 


THE TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE. 


1732. I. The tense of a subordinate indicative often indicates 
a close relation of time with the tense of the leading verb, par- 
ticularly in cases of repeated contemporaneous or antecedent 
action. The subordinate sentence in such combinations is said 
to have Relative time. 


1733. (1.) The subordinate indicative tense may express ac- 
tion concurrent with the main action. Two concurrent sentences 
are usually put in the same tense. ° 


Concurrent action is said to be (a.) congruent, when two actions merely 
cover the same time: as, dum legd, adsentior, 7.1, 24, as long as 1 am 
reading, [ assent. dum necesse erat, inus omnia poterat, RA. 139, so 
long as it had to be, one man controlled the world. dum Latinae loquentur 
litterae, quercus huic locd nGn deerit, Leg. 1, 2, as long as Latin literature 
has the gift of speech, this spot will not lack its oak. vixit, dum vixit, bene, 
T. Hec. 461, he lived well all the time he lived. quoad potuit, fortissimé 
restitit, 4, 12, 5, as long as he could, he made a manful stand. Or (6.) coinct- 
dent, when one action is virtually the same as the other: as, cum tacent, 
clamant, C. 1, 21, while they are dumb, they cry out, i.e. their silence is as 
telling as a shout. f€cisti mihi pergratum, quod Serapidnis librum 
misisti, Aéz. 2, 4,1, you have obliged me very much by sending Serapio's book. 


1734. (2.) The subordinate indicative tense may express 


action contemporaneous, antecedent, or subsequent, in relation 
to the main action. 


1735. (a.) Action contemporaneous with a main present is ex: 
pressed by a present, with a main future or virtual future, by a future, 
with a main secondary tense by an imperfect: as, 
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1736-1739.| Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


quod est, eS decet iti, C17. 27, what you have, that you should avail 
yourself of. hérologium mittam, si erit stidum, /am. 16, 18, 3, Z wll 
send the clock, tf it is pleasant (1625). paulatim dabis, si sapiés, T. Haz. 
870, you'll give in driblets, if you are wise. cum relaxare animds volent, 
caveant intemperantiam, Off 1, 122, when they want to unbend, let them 
beware of excess (1625; 1718). omnia deerant, quae ad reficiendas navés 
erant Usui, 4, 29, 4, they were out of everything that was serviceable for re- 
pairing their vessels. 


1736. (4.) Action antecedent to a main present is expressed by a 
perfect, to a main future or virtual future by a future perfect, to a main 
secondary tense by a pluperfect: as, 


quécumque aspexisti tuae tibY occurrunt inifiriae, Par. 18, wherever 
you turn your gaze, you are confronted by your own abominable acts. cum 
posui librum, adsénsi6 omnis élabitur, 7D. 1, 24, when I drop the book, 
all assent melts away (1860). quicquid féceris, adprobab6d, Fam. 3, 3, 2, 
no matter what you do, I shall think it well (1626). ut quisque istius ani- 
mum offenderat, in lautumias statim conici€batur, V. 5, 143, azy man that 
wounded his sensibilities was always flung into the quarries without any ado. 


1737- (c.) Action subsequent to a main present is expressed by ° 
the future participle with a present form of sum, to a main future or 
virtual future by the future participle with a future form of sum, and 
to a main secondary tense by the future participle with an imperfect 
form of sum: as, 


decem diés sunt ante liidds, qués Cn. Pompéius factirus est, 
a. pr. 31, there are ten days before the shows which Pompey is to manage. 
attent6s faciémus, si démonstrabimus é€a, quae dictiri erimus, magna 
esse, /nv. 1, 23, we shall make people attentive if we show that what we are 
going to say ts important. réx, quia non interfutirus navali certamini 
erat, Magnésiam concessit, L. 36, 43, 9, as the king was not to have a hand 
tn the action at sea, he moved off to Magnesia. 


1738. II. A subordinate indicative tense is said to be /nde- 
pendent when it simply expresses time of its own, without any 
close relation to the time of the main action. 


Such independent tenses may denote general present action: as, bam 
forte via sacra, sicut meus est més, H. 5S. 1, 9, 1, 7 Sacred Street, as ts 
my wont, I happened to be promenading (relatively, erat mds, 1735). n6n 
mé appellabis, si sapis, Pl. A/ost. 515, you won't address me, if you have 
sense (relatively, si sapiés, 1735). Or past action, either continuous, com- 
pleted, or indefinite: as, ut m6s fuit Bithyniae régibus, lectica feréba- 
tur, 7. 5, 27, he regularly rode in a litter, as was the practice of the despots of 
Bithynia ; here fuit denotes action simply as past, without further definition 
of time (1603), whereas erat, relative to the time of ferébatur, would imply 
which was then the practice (1595). 


1739. With dum, 77 the time while, an independent present is used: see 
1995. With postquam, &c., after, an independent perfect is used of a single 
action; see 1925. 
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Tense of the Subordinate Sentence. [ 1740-1746. 


THE TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


1740. Subordinate subjunctive sentences were originally independent 
coordinate sentences, in the tense required to express the thought. By 
degrees the subordinate sentence blended closely with the main sentence, 
and the combination of the two was regarded as one whole. 


1741. I. The time of the subordinate subjunctive is usually 
Relative, that is either contemporaneous, antecedent, or subse- 
quent, in relation to that of the main action. 


- 1742. Action contemporaneous with the main action is expressed 
by a present or imperfect subjunctive. Action antecedent is expressed 
by a perfect or a pluperfect subjunctive. Action subsequent is ex- 
pressed by the future participle with a form of sim or of essem. 

1743. Subordinate sentences with verbs of will or aim, with verbs of fear, also final 


sentences and many consecutive sentences are expressed in Latin as contemporaneous 
with the main action, not as subsequent to it. 


1744. II. The main and subordinate sentences may express 
wholly different spheres of time by tenses not commonly used to- 
gether, when the thought requires it. In such cases the tense of the 
subordinate member is called. /xdependent, like the analogous tenses 
of the indicative (1738). 


1745. The use of subordinate subjunctive tenses relatively to the main 
tense, or what is commonly called the Seguence of Tenses, is as follows: 


TENSE SUBORDINATE TO AN INDICATIVE. 


1746. (1.) The present, or perfect subjunctive, or 
the future participle with a form of sim, is used in 


sentences subordinate to a primary tense (1717): as, 


(z.) té hortor, ut Romam pergas, O/*. 1, 3, 4, J uree you to repair to 
Rome. cr, ut quam primum venias, Fam. 4, 10, 1, mind that you come 
as soon as you can. ego quid accéperim sci6, RA. 58, J know what / have 
received. Quam sum sollicitus quidnam futirum sit, A#. 8, 6, 3, ow 
anxtous Lam to know what in the world is to come. (6.)in eum locum rés 
déducta est ut salvi esse nequeamus, Fam. 16, 12, 1, to such a pass has tt 
come that we cannot be saved. an oblitus es quid initid dixerim? DJ. 
2,2, have you possibly forgotten what I said at the start? quoniam in eam 
rationem vitae nds forttina dédixit, ut sempiternus serm6 dé nobis 
futtrus sit, cavedmus, Q/7. 1, 1, 38, since fortune has set us in such a 
walk of life that we are to be eternally talked about, let us be on our guard. 
(<.) efficiam, ut intellegatis, C/u.7, / will see that you understand. dicent 
quid statuerint, V. 2, 175, they will tell what they decided on. quae fuerit 
causa, mox viderd, (7. 1, 35, what the reason was I won't consider till by 
and by (1630). té disertum putabé, si ostenderis qué mod sis eds inter 
sicarids défénstirus, 72. 2,8, / shall think you a most effective speaker, tf you 
show how you are going to defend them on the charge of murder. 
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1747-1751-] Sentences: Thé Subordinate Sentence. 


1747. (2.) The imperfect, or pluperfect subjunctive, 
or the future participle with a form of essem, is used 
in sentences subordinate to a secondary tense (1717): 
as, 


(a.) his rébus fiébat, ut minus 1até vagarentur, 1, 2, 4, so zt came to pass 
that they did not roam round much. docébat, ut totius Galliae principa- 
tum Aedui tenuissent, 1, 43, 6, 2e showed how the Aeduans had had the 
mastery over all Gaul. Flaccus quid alii postea factiiri essent scire nin 
poterat, 47. 33, Placcus could not tell what other people would do in the future. 
\4.) is civitati persuasit. ut dé finibus suis cum omnibus cdpiis exirent, 
I, 2, 1, ¢h7s man prevailed on his community to emigrate from their place of 
abode, bag and baggage. quas rés in Hispania gessisset, disseruit, L. 23, 
38, 2, he discoursed on his military career in Spain. an Lacedaemonii 
quaesivérunt num sé esset mori prohibittrus? 7D. 5, 42, did the Spar- 
tuns ask whether he was going to prevent them from dying? (c.) Ariovistus 
tantds sibi spiritis simpserat, ut ferendus non vidérétur, 1, 33, 5, 47zo- 
wistus had put on such high and mighty utrs that he seemed intolerable. hic 
pagus, cum domo exisset patrum nostr6rum memoria, L. Cassium 
consulem interf€cerat, 1, 12, 5, ¢hzs canton, sallying out from home in our 
fathers’ recollection, had put Casstus, the consul, to death. illud quod mihi 
extrémum préposueram, cum essem de belli genere dicttirus, //. 17, the 
point IT had reserved till the end, when I was going to discourse on the character 
of the war. 


1748. With any kind of a secondary main sentence, a subordinate general 
truth usually stands in the past, contrary to the English idiom: as, 


hic cégnGsci licuit, quantum esset hominibus praesidi in animi 
firmitiidine, Caes. C. 3, 28, 4, Zere there was a chance to learn what a bulwark 
man has in courage. In the direct form est (1588). 


1749. A subsequent relation is sometimes loosely suggested by a simple subjunc- 
tive; necessarily so with verbs which lack the future participle, or which are in the 
passive: as, sum sollicitus quidnam dé prGvinciis décernatur, Fam. 2, 11, 
1, lam anxious to see what in the world may be decided on about the provinces. 

1750. In a single example, a future perfect of resulting state is represented in 
subordination as follows: nec dubitd quin cénfecta iam rés futiira sit, Fam. 
6, 12, 3, and Ihave no doubt the job will soon be completely finished up, directly, 
sine dubisd confecta iam rés erit. 


1751. (1.) An imperfect subjunctive expressing a particular past result, 
cause, reason, &c., is sometimes connected with a main general present tense 
(1744): as, 

cuius praecepti tanta vis est, ut ea Delphic6é ded tribuerétur, Leg. 
1, 58, the power of this rule is so mighty that it was ascribed to the Delphic god. 
cuius réi tanta est vis, ut Ithacam illam sapientissimus vir immortali- 
tati antepdneret, DO. 1, 196, so irresistible is the power of this sentiment that 
the shrewdest of men loved his little Ithaca better than life eternal ; of Ulixes. 
laudantur SratGrés veter€és quod crimina diluere dilicidé solérent, V. 
2, 191, the orators of old are admired ‘ because they were always clear in ex- 
plaining accusations away. The secondary sequence is also sometimes ex- 
ceptionally used with ordinary presents. 
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Tense of the Subordinate Sentence. [1752-1756. 


1752. (2.) The present of vivid narration is commonly regarded 
as a secondary tense, especially when the subordinate sentence pre- 
cedes, and regularly with narrative cum. Sometimes however as a 
primary tense: as, ; 


(2.) servis suis Rubrius, ut ianuam clauderent, imperat, V. 1, 66, 
Rubrius orders his slaves to shut the front door. Aedui, cum sé défendere 
non possent, légatds ad Caesarem mittunt, I, I1, 2, the Acduans, finding 
they could not defend themselves, send some envoys to Caesar. (b.) hortatur, 
ut arma Capiant, 7, 4, 4, Ze urges them to fly to arms. Sometimes the two 
sequences stand side by side, or a subjunctive of primary sequence has itself 
a second subordinate subjunctive of secondary sequence. Either sequence 
is used with the present of quotation also (1592). 


1753. (3.) Subordinate sentences of past action conceivable, of action 
non-occurrent, or dubitative questions of the past, retain their past unchanged 
with a main primary tense: as, 


(a.) véri simile non est, ut ille monumentis maidrum peciiniam 
antepOneret, V. 4, I1, zt ts not concetvable that the man would have thought 
more of money than of his heirlooms, i.e. n6n anteponeret (1559). (d.) om- 
nia sic erunt inlistria, ut ad ea probanda totam Siciliam testem ad- 
hibére possem, V. 5, 139, everything will, be so self-evident, that [ could use 
all Sicily as a witness to prove it (1560). taced, né haec quidem conligé, 
quae fortasse valérent apud iiidicem, Lig. 30, /’U/ hold my tongue, [ won't 
even gather together the following arguments, which might perhaps be telling 
with a juryman (1560). (c.) quaerd a té cir C. Cornélium non défen- 
- derem, Vat. 5, / put the question to you, why I was not to defend Cornelius 
(1563). 

1754. A final subjunctive subordinate to a perfect definite some- 
times has the primary sequence, but more commonly the secondary : 
as, 

(a.) etiamne ad subsellia cum ferrd vénistis, ut hic iugulétis Sex. 
Réscium ? 7A. 32, have you actually come to the court-room knife in hand, 
to cut Roscius’s throat on the spot? (6.) n€é ignérar€tis esse aliquas pacis 
vobis condicidnés, ad vés véni, L. 21, 13, 2, 7 have come to you to let you 
know that you have some chances of peace. addtixi hominem in quG satis 
facere exteris natidnibus possétis, V. a. pr. 2, / have brought up a man in 
whose person you can give satisfaction to foreign nations. 


1755. An independent present or perfect subjunctive may be put 
with a main secondary tense (1744): 


1756. (1.) In relative, causal, or concessive sentences: as, 


cum in céteris coléniis duimviri appellentur, hi sé praetdrés appel- 
lari volébant, Agr. 2, 93, though they are styled in all other colonies The Two, 
these men wanted to be styled praetors. qui aduléscéns nihil umquam nisi 
sevérissimé et gravissimé fécerit, is ea aetate saltavit? D. 27, did the 
man who in his growing years invariably behaved with austere propriety, dance 
and caper round in his old age? hoc t6td proelid cum ab hora septima ad 
vesperum pugnatum sit, dversum hostem vidére ném5 potuit, 1, 26, 2, 
during the whole of this engagement, though the fighting went on from an hour 
past noon till evening, nobody could catch a glimpse of an enemty’s back. 
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1757-1762.| Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


1757. (2.) Often in consecutive sentences: as, 

(2.) in pr6vincia Sicilia, quam iste per triennium ita vex4vit, ut ea 
restitui in antiquum statum null6 mod6 possit, V. a. pr. 12, 72 the prov- 
ince of Sicily, which the defendant so effectually tormented three years running 
that it cannot be restored at all to its original estate. pridrés ita régnarunt, 
ut omnés condit6rés partium certé urbis numerentur, L. 2, I, 2, such 
was the administration of the monarchs preceding, that they are all accounted 
founders of parts at least of Rome. (b.) The perfect subjunctive sometimes 
represents the time of the perfect definite: as, tantum in aerdrium peci- 
niae invéxit, ut tinlus imperdtoris praeda finem attulerit tribitorum, 
Off. 2,76, he conveyed such quantities of money into the treasury, that the plun- 
der turned tn by a single commander has put an end to tribute for good and all, 
ed usque sé praebébat patientem atque impigrum, ut eum ném6 um- 
quam in equo sedentem viderit, V. 5, 27, he showed himself so indefatigadbly 
active that no human being has ever seen him astride a horse. Sometimes the 
time of the historical perfect: as, temporis tanta fuit exiguitas, ut ad 
galeads induendas tempus défuerit, 2, 21, 5, so scant was the time that they 
had not time to put their helmets on. hic ita quiévit, ut e6 tempore omni 
Neapoli fuerit, Su//. 17, this man held so quiet that he staid all that time 
at Neapolis. In Cicero a negative subordinate perfect is not uncommon; an 
affirmative one is very rare. This construction is more common in Nepos, 
Livy, and Tacitus, and is the prevalent one in Suetonius. 


1758. The imperfect only is used in complementary sentences with past verbs of 
happening, such as accidit, contigit, &c. (1966). 


1759. When two consecutive subjunctives are coordinated, they usually have the 
same tense. Sometimes however the first is perfect and the second imperfect, or the 
reverse. 


1760. (3.) An indirect question in the present or perfect sometimes 
retains its original tense with a main secondary tense (1744): as, 

hic quantum in belld fortiina possit, cOgnGsci potuit, 6, 35, 2, here 
there was a chance to see how potent dame Fortune is in war. Here possit 
represents potest of a general truth (1588); but usually general truths have 
the regular sequence (1748). ctr abstinuerit spectacul6 ipse, varié trahé- 
bant, Ta. 1, 76, why the emperor did not go to the show, they accounted for in 
this way and that, representing ctir abstinuit? qu6d codnsilid redierim 
initid audistis, post estis experti, Ph. 10, 8, what my idea was in coming 
back, you learned first by hearsay, afterwards by personal observation, repre- 
senting quo consilid redii? 

1761. The subordinate subjunctive has sometimes the sequence of the nearest 
verb, instead of that of its proper verb: as, clirdvit, quod semper in ré piiblica 
tenendum est, né plirimum valeant plirimi, FP. 2, 39, he arranged it so, 


a point which is always to be held fast in government, that the greatest number may 
not Aave the greatest power. 


TENSE SUBORDINATE TO A SUBJUNCTIVE. 


1762. When the leading verb is a subjunctive, the present is re- 
garded as primary, and the imperfect and pluperfect as secondary : 
as, 
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Tense of the Subordinate Sentence. (1763-1766. 


(a2.) exspectd eius modi litterads ex quibus non quid fiat, sed quid 
futirum sit sciam, 47. 5, 12, 2, J am expecting a letter of a kind to let me 
know not what is going on, but what will be going on. quid profécerim facias 
mé velim certidrem, /am.7, 10,3, how far I have succeeded [ wish you 
would let me know. (6.) qualis esset natira montis qui cOgndscerent 
misit, I, 21, 1, Ae sent some scouts to find out what the character of the moun- 
tain was. quid mé prohibéret Epictréum esse, si probarem quae dice- 
ret, Fin. 1, 27, what would prevent me from being an Epicurean, if L accepted 
what he said? quae si bis bina quot essent didicisset Epicitrus, certé 
non diceret, DJ. 2, 49, Lpecurus would certainly not say this, if he had ever 
been taught how much twice two ts (1748). 


1763. An imperfect subjunctive of action non-occurrent at the present time has 
occasionally the present sequence: as, mirar€ris, si interess€s, qua patientia 
valétiidinem toleret, Plin. Zf. 1, 22, 7, you would be amazed to find, if you 
were with him, with what dogged endurance he bears up under his tliness. But the 
secondary sequence is far more common. 


1764. (1.) The perfect subjunctive in independent main sentences of pro- 
hibition (1551) or of action conceivable (1558) is regarded as a primary 
tense: as, 

né dubitaris quin id mihi futirum sit antiquius, dz. 7, 3, 2, don’t 
entertain any doubt that this course will be preferable in my eyes. quid non 
sit citius quam quid sit dixerim, DJ. 1, 60, f could sooner tell what ts not, 
than what ts. 


1765. (2.) In subordinate sentences, the perfect subjunctive has the main 
sequence when it represents the indicative perfect definite, and the secondary 
when it represents the indicative historical perfect or the imperfect : as, 


(a.) némé6 feré vestrim est, quin, quem ad modum captae sint Sy- 
raciisae saepe audierit, V. 4, 115, there ts hardly a man of your number but 
has heard over and over again how Syracuse was taken. (6.) qua ré acciderit 
ut id suspicarére quod scribis nescid, Fam. 2, 16,1, how it came to pass 
that you suspected what you write, [ can’t imagine. 


TENSE SUBORDINATE TO A NOUN OF THE VERB. 


1766. (1.) A subjunctive subordinate to one of the nouns of the 
verb, except the perfect infinitive or the perfect participle, follows the 
sequence of the verb: as, 


désind quaerere cir €meris, /. 4, 10, J cease to ask why you bought. 
néminem tam 4mentem fore putavérunt, ut emeret argentum, V/V. 4, 9, 
they did not dream anybody would be crazy enough to buy plate. sectri per- 
cussi, ade6d torpentibus metii qui aderant, ut né gemitus quidem exau- 
dirétur, L. 28, 29, 11, they were beheaded, everybody there being so completely 
paralyzed with fear that not even a groan could be heard. Q. Fabius Pictor 
DelphGs missus est sciscitatum, quibus precibus deds possent placare, 
L. 22, 57, 5, Fabius Pictor was sent to Delphi to find out by what sort of prayers 
they could get the ear of the gods. cupidd incessit animds iuvenum scisci- 
tandi ad quem eGrum régnum esset ventirum, L. 1, 56, 10, the youths 
were possessed with a destre to find out to which one of their number the throne 
was to fall. 
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1767-1772.| Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


1767. (2.) With a perfect infinitive or perfect participle, the subordinate 
subjunctive may be in the imperfect or pluperfect, even with a primary 
leading verb: as, 

satis mihY multa verba fécisse videor, qua ré esset hoc bellum 
necessarium, /P. 27, / fancy I have said enough to show why this war 
is unavoidable. hunc isti aiunt, cum taurum immolavisset, mortuum 
concidisse, Br. 43, your gentlemen say that this man, after sacrificing a bull, 
tumbled down dead. viator bene vestitus causa grassatori fuisse dicétur 
cir ab e6 spoliarétur, Aud. 34, a well-dressed traveller will be said to have been 
a temptation for a footpad to rob him. versabor in ré saepe quaesita, suffra- 
gia clam an palam ferre melius esset, Zev. 3, 33, / shall be working on a 
question that has often been put, whether it was better to vote secretly or openly. 

1768, The sequence with a perfect infinitive is, however, often primary: as, hic 
si finem faciam dicendi, satis itidic! fécisse videar ciir secundum 
Rdscium itdicari débeat, RC. 14, if / should stop speaking here, I should feel 
[had made it plain enough to the court why a judgement should be rendered for 
Roscius. 

1769. The secondary sequence is used with memini, remember, even when it 
has the present infinitive (2220): as, L. Metellum memini ita bonis esse 
viribus extrém6 tempore aetatis, ut aduléscentiam n6n requireret, 
CM. 30, [can remember Metellus’s being so good and strong in the very last part of 
his life that he did not feel the want of youth. 


1770. Sentences with a subjunctive due to another subjunc- 
tive or to an infinitive are put as follows: 


1771. (1.) Sentences of relative time express contemporaneous, 
antecedent, and subsequent action like corresponding indicative sen- 
tences, with the appropriate sequence: as, 


vereor, né, dum minuere velim lab6rem, augeam, Leg. 1, 12, / am 
afraid that while I wish to make the work less, ] may make tt more. crocodi- 
16s dicunt, cum in terra partum édiderint, obruere 6va, DM. 2, 129, they 
say that the crocodile, after laying on land, buries her eggs. dic&ébam quoad 
metuerés, omnia t€ prOmisstirum: simul ac timére desissés, similem 
té futirum tui, P%. 2, 89, / sad that as long as you were afraid, you would 
promise everything ; the moment you ceased to fear, you would be just like your- 
self. cOnstituérunt ea, quae ad proficiscendum pertinérent, comparare, 
I, 3, 1, they resolved to get such things ready as were necessary for the march. 
erat scriptum: nisi domum reverterétur, sé capitis eum damnatiros, 
N. 4, 3, 4, tt stood written that, if he did not come back home, they would con- 
demn him to death (direct form nisirevertéris, damnabimus). légati véné- 
runt, qui sé ea, quae imperdsset, factiirds pollicérentur, 4, 22, 1, some 
envoys came, to engage to do what he ordered (direct form quae imperaris, 
faciémus). Veneti cénfidébant Rodmands neque fillam facultatem 
habére navium, neque edrum locérum ubi bellum gestiiri essent por- 
tiis névisse, 3, 19, 6, the Venetans felt assured that the Romans had not any 
proper supply of ships, and were not acquainted with the ports in the places 
where they were to fight. 


1772. (2.) Sentences with independent time retain the independent time 
in the subjunctive in primary sequence (1744); in secondary sequence the 
present becomes imperfect, and the perfect becomes pluperfect: as, 
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(a.) quamquam opinid est,eum qui multis annis ante hés fuerit, 
Pisistratum, multum valuisse dicend6, Br. 27, though there is an impres- 
ston that the man who lived years and years before these people, Pisistratus, wis 
a very telling orator (direct form, qui fuit, 1738). dicitur, postea quam 
vénerit, paucis diébus esse mortuus, C/w. 175, he zs said to have died a 
few days after he came (1739). (6) cOgnévit Suébds, postea quam pon 
tem fieri comperissent, nintids in omnés partés dimisisse, 4, 19, 2, 4« 
ascertained that after the Suebans had learned of the building of the briage, thy 
had sent out messengers in every direction, 


THE INDIRECT QUESTION. 


1773. The subjunctive is used in indirect questions 


or exclamations. 


Thus, when the direct question, qui scis, Aow do you know ? is subor- 
dinated to a main sentence, such as quaero, / ask, the scis becomes scias : 
quaer6 qui scias, 2A. 59, / ask how you know. Questions or exclamations 
thus subordinated are called Zudirect (1723). In English, indirect questions 
are usually characterized simply by the position of the words, the subject 
standing before the verb. 


1774. The indirect question is one of the commonest of constructions. 
It depends on verbs or expressions meaning not only asé, but also ¢e//, inform, 
ascertain, see, hear, know, consider, deliberate, doubt, wonder, fear, &c., &c. 


Yes oR No QUESTIONS. 


1775. Indirect Yes or No questions are introduced by the same 
interrogative particles that are used in direct questions (1503). But 
in indirect questions, num and -ne are used without any essential 
difference, in the sense of whether, zf- n6nne is used thus only by 
Cicero, and by him only with quaer6: as, 


quaeris num disertus sit? Planc. 62, do you ask whether he ts a good 
speaker ? quaesivi cOgnGsceretne signum, C. 3, 10, / asked if he recognized 
the seal. quaerd nonne tibi faciendum idem sit, Fz. 3, 13, 7 ask whether 
you ought not todo the same. vidéte num dubitandum vobis sit, //. 19, 
consider whether you ought to have any hesitation. 


1776. The combinations -ne ... -me,and an... an, introducing two sepa- 
rate questions, are rare; -ne... -ne is mostly confined to poetry. In a few 
instances such questions can hardly be distinguished from alternatives. 


1777. A conditional protasis with si, 2, ¢o see if, or si forte, if perchance, some- 
times takes the place of an indirect question in expressions or implications of trial, 
hope, or expectation: as, ibd, visam si domist, T. Haz. 170, [dl go and see if 
he’s at home. Usually with the subjunctive: as, exspectabam, si quid scribe- 
rés, .4tt. 16, 2, 4, / was waiting to see whether you would write anything. cCif- 
cumfunduntur hostés, si quem aditum reperire possent, 6, 37, 4, the 
enemy came streaming round, to see if they coula find any way of getting in. 
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ALTERNATIVE QUESTIONS. 


1778. Indirect alternative questions are introduced like direct 
questions (1519). But when the second member is negative, it has 
oftener necne than an non: as, 


hoc quaeramus, vérum sit an falsum, C/w. 124, let us ask this question, 
whether it is true or false. quaesivi a Catilina in conventii fuisset, necne, 
C. 2, 13, J asked Catiline whether he had been at the meeting or not. permul- 
tum interest utrum perturbatiGne animi, an consult6 fiat initir.a, Of 1, 
27, ¢¢ makes a vast difference whether wrong be done in heat of passion, or 
with deliberate intent. quaerd,eum Britine similem méalis an Ant6nil, 
Ph. 10, 5, L ask whether you would rather have him like Brutus or like 
Antony. 

1779. An introductory utrum preceding an alternative question with -ne and 
an occurs a few times in Plautus and Cicero; utrummne... an occurs once in 
Cicero, and twice in Horace and Tacitus each; compare 1522, After utrum, a sec- 
ond alternative is sometimes suppressed, as in the direct question (1523). 

1780. -ne in the second member only of an alternative question is rare, and not 
used by Caesar or Sallust: as, sine sciam captiva materne sim, L. 2, 40, 5, 
let me know whether I am a captive or a mother. 

1781. (1.) A few times in Plautus and Terence, the second member only of an 
alternative question is expressed with qui sci6 an ? or qui scis an? equivalent to 
perhaps: as, qui scis an quae iubeam faciat? T. Zu. 790, perhaps she'll do 
as [ direct, Horace has once qui scis an, AP. 462, in the sense of Jerhafs, and 
once quis Scit an, 4, 7, 17, in the sense of Jerhaps not. 


1782. (2.) The second member only of an alternative question is often 
expressed after haud scid an, / don’t know but, possibly, perhaps, with non, 
némoG, nillus, &c., if the sentence is negative: as, 

haud sci6 an fieri possit, /”. 3, 162, 7 don’t know but it ts possible. Simi- 
larlv, though not often, with nesci6 an, haud sciam an, dubitd an, du- 
bitarim an, dubium an, incertum an, &c.: as, €loquentia nescid an 
habuisset parem néminem., Ar. 126, 7 oratory [ fancy he would have had 
no peer. This use, in which haud sci6 an becomes adverbial, and the 
subjunctive approaches closely that of modest assertion, is principally con- 
fined to Cicero. In later Latin, haud scié an, &c., sometimes has a negative 
sense, / don’t know whether, with illus, &c. 

1783. From Curtius on, an is used quite like num or -ne, in a single indirect 
question, without implication of alternatives. 

1784. Two alternatives are rarely used without any interrogative particles at all: 
as, velit ndlit scire difficile est, OF r. 3, 8, 4, will he nill he, it is hard to know, 
i. e. whether he will or not. Compare 1518. 


PRONOUN QUESTIONS. 


1785. Indirect pronoun questions are introduced by the same pro- 
nominal words that are used in direct pronoun questions (1526): as, 
cdgnéscit, quae gerantur, 5, 48, 2, 4e ascertains what ts going on. vide- 
tis ut omnés déspiciat, RA. 135, you can see how he looks down on everybody. 
quid agas et ut té oblectés scire cupid, Q/*. 2, 3,7, Lam eager to know 
how you do and how you are amusing yourself. 
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ORIGINAL SUBJUNCTIVES. 


1786. Questions already in the subjunctive may also become indi- 
rect. | 


Thus, qué mé vertam? V. 5, 2, which way shall I turn? (1563) be- 
comes indirect in quo mé vertam nesci6, C/z. 4, [ don’t know which way 1 
am toturn. quid faciam? H.S. 2,1, 24, what shall J do? (1563) becomes 
indirect in quid faciam, praescribe, H. S. 2, 1,5, day down the law, what 
[’m todo. neque satis cOnstabat quid agerent, 3, 14, 3, avd ¢t was not at 
all clear what they had best do. Aubitavi h6sce hominés emerem an non 
emerem, Pl. Cap. 455, 7 had my doubts, whether to buy these men or not to 


buy (1564). 


INDICATIVE QUESTIONS APPARENTLY INDIRECT. 


1787. In old Latin, the indicative occurs often in connections 
where the subjunctive would be used in classical Latin: as, 


dic, quis est, Pl. B. 558, say, who ¢s it? whereas dic quis sit would 
mean say who it is. In such cases the question is not subordinate, but co- 
ordinate, usually with an imperative (1697), or with some such expression 
as té rog6, vold scire, scin, or the like. Such coordination occurs excep- 
tionally in the classical period: as, et vid@, quam conversa rés est, Av. 
8, 13, 2, and observe, how everything is changed. adspice, ut ingreditur, V. 
6, 856, see, how he marches off. 


1788. The indicative is used with nescid followed by a pronominal 
interrogative, when this combination is equivalent to an indefinite’ 
pronoun or adverb: as, 


prodit nescid quis, T. dd. 635, there’s some one coming out. This is 
a condensed form for pr6dit nesci6 quis sit, there’s coming out I don't know 
who zt 7s, the real question, sit, being suppressed, and nesci6 quis acquiring 
the meaning of aliquis, somebody. Similarly nesci6 with unde, ubi, quandd, 
quot, &c., in writers of all ages. Plautus uses scid quid, scid ut, &c., 
somewhat in this way once or twice with the indicative: as, scio quid agé, 
B.78, [’m doing [ know what. 


1789. This combination often expresses admiration, contempt, or regret: as, con- 
tendo tum illud nescid quid praeclarum solére existere, Arch. 15, / 
maintain that in such a combination the beau ideal of perfection always bursts into 
being. aulum nesci6 quid, RA. 115, an unconsidered trifle. Aivisa est 
sententia, postulante nescid qué, AVz/. 14, the guestion was divided, on mo- 
tion of what’s his name. nescid quo pacts, C. 31, wxzfortunately. 


1790. The indicative is used in like manner with many expressions, originally 
exclamatory, which have become adverbs: such are immane quantum, /rod?- 
giously, mirum quantum, wonderfully, sSané quam, immensely, &c., &c. See 
712 and the dictionary. 


1791. Relative constructions often have the appearance of indirect questions, and 
care must be taken not to confound the two. Thus, ut is a relative in hanc rem, 
ut factast, Gloquar, Pl. Am. 1129, /'¢/ tell this thing as it occurred, i.e. not how 
it occurred. nOsti quae sequontur, 7D. 4, 77, you know the things that follow, 
i.e. not what follows. 
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THE RELATIVE SENTENCE. 


1792. Relative sentences are introduced by relative words, the 
most important of which is the pronoun qui, who, which, or that. The 
relative pronoun may be in any case required by the context, and may 
represent any of the three persons. 


1793. The relative adverbs, ubi, qud, unde, often take the place of a relative 
pronoun with a preposition, chiefly in designations of place, and regularly with town 
and island names. Less frequently of persons, though unde is not uncommonly thus 
used, 


1794. In a wider sense, sentences introduced by any relative conjunctive particle, 
such as ubi, when, are sometimes called relative sentences. Such sentences, however, 
are more conveniently treated separately, under the head of the several conjunctive 
particles. 


1795. (1.) The relative pronoun, like the English relative who, which, 
was developed from the interrogative. Originally, the relative sentence pre- 
cedes, and the main sentence follows, just as in question and answer. 


Thus, quae mitat, ea corrumpit, 77. 1, 21, what he changes, that he 
spotls, is a modification of the older question and answer: quae mitat? ea 
corrumpit, what does he change? that he spoils. With adjective relatives, the 
substantive is expressed in both members, in old or formal Latin: as, quae 
rés apud nostrés n6n erant, edrum rérum n6mina n6n poterant esse 
isitata, Cornif. 4, 10, what things did not exist among our countrymen, of 
those things the names could not have been in common use. 


1796. (2.) The relative sentence may also come last. As early as Plau- 
tus, this had become the prevalent arrangement, and the substantive of the 
main sentence is called the Azfecedent: as, 


ultra eum locum, qué in loc6 Germ@ni cGénséderant, castris id6- 
neum locum délégit, 1, 49, 1, beyond the place in which place the Germans had 
established themselves, he selected a suitable spot for his camp. The three words 
diés, locus, and rés, are very commonly expressed thus both in the antece- 
dent and the relative sentence. This repetition is rare in Livy, and disap- 
pears after his time. 


1797. In old Latin, rarely in classical poetry, a sentence sometimes begins with an 
emphasized antecedent put before the relative, and in the case of the relative: as, 
urbem quam statu6 vostra est, V. 1, 573, che city which I found is yours; for 

uam urbem statu6, ea vostra est. In the main sentence, is, hic, iste, or 
ille, is often used ; less frequently, as in this example, an appellative. 


1798. The main sentence often has the determinative or demonstrative, 
or the substantive, or both omitted: as, 


(2.) ubi intelléxit diem instare, qué dié frimentum militibus métiri 
oportéret, 1, 16, 5, when he saw the day was drawing nigh, on which day the 
grain was to be measured out to his men. (b.) qués Amisimus civis, eds 
Mirtis vis perculit, AZarc.17, what fellow-citizens we have lost, those the fury 
of the War-god smote down. (c.) Sabinus qués tribiinds militum circum 
sé habébat, sé sequi iubet, 5, 37, 1, Sabinus ordered what tribunes of the 
soldiers he had about him, to follow him. 
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1799. The antecedent is often omitted when it is indefinite, or is obvious 
from the context: as, 


sunt qui mirentur, V. 1, 6, there be who wonder. Aélégisti quis 
Ro6mae relinquerés, C. 1, 9, you picked out people to leave in Rome. quod 
periit, periit, Pl. Czst. 703, gone is gone. Caesar cOgnévit Considium, 
quod non vidisset, pré visd sibi rentintiadvisse, 1, 22, 4, Caesar ascertained 
that Considius had reported to him as seen what he had not seen. 


1800. An ablative or nominative abstract in the relative sentence sometimes repre- 
sents an ablative of manner or quality omitted from the main sentence: as, qua pri- 
dentia es, nihil té fugiet, Fam. 11,12, 1, with what sense you have, nothing 
will elude you,i. e. €A Qua es pridentia, nihil té fugiet. spérd, quae tua 
pridentia est, té valére, Att. 6, 9, 1, / hope that, with your characteristic caution, 
you are well. at Aiax, qué animé traditur, milliés oppetere mortem 
quam illa perpeti m@luisset, Of. 1, 113, Ajax, on the contrary, with his 
traditional vehemence, would have chosen rather to die a thousand deaths than to 
submit to such indignities. This ellipsis begins with Cicero, and is found a few times 
only in later writers. 


AGREEMENT OF THE RELATIVE. 


1801. The agreement of the relative has already been spoken of ina 
general way (1082-1098). For convenience, however, it may be set forth 
here more explicitly. 


1802. A relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent 
in gender and number, but its case depends on the con- 
struction of the sentence in which it stands: as, 


Hippias glériatus est dnulum quem habéret, pallium qué amictus, 
soccds quibus indtitus esset, sé sua man confécisse, DO. 3, 127, 
Hippias prided himself that he had made with his own hand the ring that he 
wore, the cloak in which he was wrapped, and the slippers that he had on. 
This holds of all relatives with inflected form, such as quicumque, quiiis, 
quantus, &c., &c. 


1803. When the relative refers to two or more antecedents of different 
gender, its gender is determined like that of a predicate adjective (1087): as, 


matrés et liberi, quGrum aet&s misericordiam vestram requirébat, 
V7. 5, 129, mothers and babies, whose years would appeal to your sympathy (1088). 
Stium atque divitiae, quae prima mortalés putant, S. C. 36, 4, peace and 
prosperity, which the sons of men count chiefest of blessings (1089). : fortiina, 
quam ném6 ab incdnstantia et temeritate s€iunget, quae digna non 
sunt ded, DM. 3, 61. fortune, which nobody will distinguish from caprice ana 
hazard, qualities which are not befitting god (1089). Sometimes the relative 
agrees with the nearest substantive: as, eds frigés atque friicttis, qués 
terra gignit, D/V. 2, 37, the crops, and the fruits of the trees that earth 
produces. 


1804. The relative is sometimes regulated by the sense, and not by the 
form of the antecedent: as, 
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equitatum praemittit qui videant, 1, 15, 1, Ze sends the cavalry ahegd, 
for them to see (1095). tinus ex e6 numero, qui ad caedem parati 
erant, S. 7.35, 6, one of the number that were ready to do murder (1095). duo 
prddigia, quos improbitas tribtind cénstrictés addixerat, Sest. 38, a pazr 
of monstrosities, whom their depravity had delivered over in trons to the tribune. 
scriba pontificis, qu6s nunc minGrés pontificés appellant, L. 22, 57, 3, 4 
clerk of the pontiff, which clerks they call nowadays lesser pontiffs, i. e. qués 
scribas. Véiéns bellum exortum, quibus Sabini arma coniinxerant, 
L. 2, 53, 1, @ Vejan war broke out, with whom the Sabines had allied them- 
selves, i.e. bellum cum Véientibus. 


1805. A relative referring to a proper name and explanatory appellative com- 
bined, may take the gender of either: as, llimine Rhéno, qui agrum Helvé- 
tium a Germa@nis dividit, 1, 2,3, dy the river Rhine, which ts the boundary 
between Helvetians and Germans. ad flimen Scaldem quod influit in 
Mosam, 6, 33, 3, 20 the river Scheldt, that empties itself into the Maas. 


1806. With verbs of indeterminate meaning (1035), the relative pronoun some- 
times agrees with the predicate substantive: as, Thébae ipsae, quod Boe@dtiae 
caput est, L. 42, 44,3, Thebes itself, which is the capital of Boeotia. Often, how- 
ever, with the antecedent: as, fliimen quod appellatur Tamesis, 5, 11, 8, the 
river which is called the Thames. 


1807. When the relative is subject, its verb agrees with the person of 
the antecedent: as, 


haec omnia is féci, qui sodalis Dolabellae eram, am. 12, 14, 7, all 
this I did, I that was Dotabella’s bosom friend. iniquos es, qui mé tacére 
postulés, T. Hau. 1011, thou art unfair, expecting me to hold my tongue. 
So also when the antecedent is implied in a possessive: as, cum ti nostra, 
qui remansissémus, caede té contentum esse dicébas, C. 1, 7, when you 
said you were satisfied with murdering us, who had staid behind. 


1808. For an accusative of the relative with an ablative antecedent the ablative is 
rarely used: as, notante itidice qué nésti populd, H. S. 1, 6,13, the judge 
condemning — thou know’ st who — thé world. ‘This represents the older interroga- . 
tive conception: notante ilidice — qué ? — ndsti, populd (1795). 


1809. A new substantive added in explanation of an antecedent is put after the 
relative, and in the same case: as, ad Amanum contendi, qui mGns erat 
hostium plénus, Azz. 5. 20, 3, J pushed on to Amanus, a mountain that was 
packed with the enemy. his use begins with Cicero; but from Livy on, the ex- 
planatory word is also put as an appositive, with the relative following: as, Decius 
Magius, vir cul nihil défuit, L. 23, 7, 4, Magius, a man that lacked nothing. 


1810. An adjective, especially a comparative, superlative, or numeral, 
explanatory of a substantive in the main sentence, is often put in the relative 
sentence: as, 

paliis quae perpetua intercédébat RGmanGds ad insequendum tar- 
dabat, 7, 26, 2, 2 morass, that lay unbroken between, hindered the Romans from 
pursuit. 


1811. When reference is made to the substance of a sentence, the 
neuter quod is used, or more commonly id quod, either usually in 
parenthesis: as, 
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intellegitur, id quod iam ante dixi, impriidente L. Silla scelera 
haec fieri, AA. 25, 7 is plain, as L have said once before, that these crimes are 
committed without the cognizance of Sulla. In continuations, quae rés: as, 
navés removéri iussit, quae rés magn6 Usui nostris fuit, 4, 25, 1, Le 
ordered the vessels to be withdrawn, a course which proved very advantageous 
jor our people. 


MOODS IN THE RELATIVE SENTENCE. 


1812. The relative is sometimes equivalent to a conditional protasis. 
When thus used, it may have either the indicative or the subjunctive, as the 
sense requires: as, 


(z.) quod beatum est, nec habet nec exhibet cuiquam negdtium, 
DN. 1, 85, whatsoever is blessed, has no trouble and makes none to anybody. 
quisquis hiic vénerit, pugnds edet, Pl. Am. 309, whoever comes this way, 
shall have a taste of fists (1796). omnia mala inger€ébat quemquem ad- 
spexerat, Pl. A/en. 717, she showered all possible bad names on every man she 
saw (1795). (6.) haec qui videat, ndnne cdgatur confitéri deds esse, 

LV. 2,12, whoso should see this would be forced, wouldn't he? to admit the 
existence of gods. qui vidéret, equom Trdianum intrdductum diceret, 
V. 4, 52, whoever saw it would have sworn it was the Trojan horse brought in 


(1559). 
Tue INDICATIVE Moon. 


1813. The indicative is used in simple declarations 
or descriptions introduced by a relative : as, 


quem di diligunt, aduléscéns moritur, Pl. B. 816, whom the gods love, 
dies young. reliqui, qui domi mansé€runt, sé alunt, 4, 1, 5, the others, that 
stay at home, support themselves (1736). qu6s labdrantés cénspexerat, his 
subsidia submittébat, 4, 26, 4, to such as he saw in stress, he kept sending 
reinforcements (1736). tii quod volés faciés, Q/*. 3, 4, 5, do what you like 
(1735). 

ep The indicative is also used with indefinite relative pronouns and adverbs : 
as, quidquid volt, valdé volt, 47. 14, 1, 2, whatever he wants, he wants might- 
ay. quisquis est, 7D. 4. 37, whoever he may be. quacumque iter fécit, V. 
1, 44, wherever he made his way. In later writers the imperfect or pluperfect is 
often in the subjunctive: see 1730. 


1815. An original indicative often becomes subjunctive, partic- 
ularly in indirect discourse (1722); or by attraction (1728); or to 
indicate repeated action (1730). See also 1727 and 1731. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE Moon. 


1816. Relative pronoun sentences take the subjunc- 
tive to denote (1.) a purpose, (2.) a characteristic ot 
result, (3.) a cause, reason, proof, or a concession. 
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SENTENCES OF PURPOSE. 


1817. (1.) Relative sentences of purpose are equivalent to sub- 
junctive sentences introduced by ut, 7 order that, to (1947): as, 


ea qui conficeret, C. Treb6nium relinquit, 7, 11, 3, 2¢ left Trebonius to 
manage this. qualis esset natira montis, qui cOgndscerent, misit, 1, 21, I, 
he sent some scouts to ascertain what the character of the mountain was. haec 
habui dé amicitia quae dicerem, Z. 104, this was what I had to say of 
friendship. Sentences of purpose are an extension of the subjunctive of 
desire (1540). 


SENTENCES OF CHARACTERISTIC OR RESULT. 


1818. (2.) Relative sentences of characteristic or result are equiva- 
lent to subjunctive sentences introduced by ut, so as fo, so that (1947). 


The main sentence sometimes has a word denoting character, such as is, 
eius modi, rarely talis: as, neque is sum, qui mortis periculé terrear, 5, 
30, 2, but Lam not the man to be scared by danger of death, no not £: Often, 
however, character is intimated by the mood alone: as, seciitae sunt tem- 
pestatés quae nostrds in castris continérent, 4, 34, 4, ‘here followed a 
succession of storms to keep our people in camp. quod miserandum sit lab6- 
ratis, D/V. 3, 62, you struggle away toa pitiable degree. Sentences of result 
are an extension of the subjunctive of action conceivable (1554). 

1819. The subjunctive with qui is often used with dignus, indignus, or 
iddneus, usually with a form of sum: as, Livianae fabulae nin satis dignae 
quae iterum legantur, 47. 71, Livy's plays are not worth reading twice. non 
erit iddneus qui ad bellum mittatur, /P. 66, he will not be a fit person to be 
sent to the war. Twice thus, aptus, once in Cicero, once in Ovid. In poetry and 
late prose these adjectives sometimes have the infinitive. dignus and indignus 
have also ut in Plautus, Livy, and Quintilian. 

1820. Relative subjunctive sentences are sometimes coordinated by et or sed, 
with a substantive, adjective, or participle: as, audax et coetiis possit quae ferre 
virdrum, J. 6, 399, @ brazen minx, and one quite capable of facing crowds of men. 


1821. Relative sentences after assertions or questions of existence 
or non-existence, usually take the subjunctive: as, 


sunt qui putent, 7D. 1, 18, there be people to think, there be who think, or 
some people think. n€mo6 est qui nesciat, Ham. 1, 4, 2, there is nobody that 
doesn’t know. sapientia est ina quae maestitiam pellat ex animis, 777. 
1, 43, wisdom is the only thing to drive sadness from the soul, 


1822. Such expressions are: est (exsistit, exortus est), qui; sunt 
(reperiuntur, ndn désunt), qui; némG est, qui; quis est, qui; sdlus or 
iinus est, qui; est, nihil est, quod; quid est, quod? habed, nin habe3, 
nihil habed, quod, &c., &c. Indefinite subjects are sometimes used with 
these verbs: as, multi, quidam, nénnilli, alii, pauci; sometimes appella- 
tives: as, hominés, philosophti. 

1823. The indicative, however, is not infrequently found in affirmative sentences, 
particularly in old Latin and in poetry: as, sunt quGs sci6 esse amicGs. Pl. 
Tri. 91, some men there are [ know to be my friends. interdum volgus réctum 
videt, est ubi peccat, H. Z. 2, 1, 63, sometimes the world sees right, there be 
times when it errs, sunt item, quae appellantur alcés, 6, 27, 1, then again 
there are what they call elks. 
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SENTENCES OF CAUSE OR CONCESSION. 


1824. (3.) Relative sentences of cause, reason, proof, or of con 

cession, are equivalent to subjunctive sentences introduced by cum, 
since, though (1877): as, 
. (a.) hospes, qui nihil suspicarétur, hominem retinére coepit, V. 1, 64, 
the friend, suspecting nothing, undertook to hold on to the man. Often justify- 
ing the use of a single word: as, 6 forttinate aduléscéns, qui tuae virtitis 
Homérum praeconem invéneris, Arch. 24, oh youth thrice-blest, with Homer 
trumpeter of thy prowess. ad mé vénit Héraclius, homo nObilis, qui sacer- 
dos Iovis fuisset, V. 4,137, 7 had a call from Heraclius,a man of high stand: 
ing, as ts proved by his having been a priest of Fupiter. (b.) Cicer, qui mili- 
tés in castris continuisset, quinque cohortés frimentatum mittit, 6, 36, 1, 
though Cicero had kept his men in camp, he sends five cohorts foraging. 


1825. With qui tamen, however, the indicative is usual: as, alter, qui tamen 
sé continuerat, ndn tenuit eum locum, Sest. 114, the other, though he had 
observed a quiet policy, did not hold the place. 


1826. Oftentimes, where a causal relation might be expected, a simple 
declaratory indicative is used: as, 


habesd senectiiti magnam gratiam, quae mihi sermGnis aviditatem 
auxit, CAZ. 46, J feel greatly indebted to age, which has increased my eagerness 
for conversation. Particularly thus in old Latin: as, sed sumne ego stultus, 
qui rem ciir6 ptiblicam ? Pl. Per. 75, but am L not a fool, who bother with the 
common weal? Compared with: sed ego sum insipientior, qui rébus 
cirem piplicis, Pl. 772. 1057, dt /’m a very fool, to bother with the common 
weal. Often of coincident action (1733): as, stulté féci, qui hunc amisi, 
Pl. 7G. 1376, L’ve acted like a fool, zx letting this man off. 


1827. The causal relative is often introduced by quippe, less frequently 
by ut, or ut pote, zaturally: as, 

‘convivia cum patre n6n inibat;’ quippe qui né in oppidum quidem 
nisi perrarG veniret, RA. 52, ‘he never went to dinner-parties with his fa- 
ther ;’ why, of course not, since he never went to a simple country town even, 
except very rarely. dictator tamen, ut qui magis animis quam viribus 
frétus ad certamen déscenderet, omnia circumspicere coepit, L. 7, 14, 
6, but the dictator, naturally, since he went into the struggle trusting to mind 
rather than muscle, now began to be all on the alert. With quippe qui, the 
indicative only is used by Sallust, and is preferred by Plautus and Terence. 
Cicero has, with one exception, the subjunctive, Tacitus and Nepos have it 
always. Livy has either mood. Notin Caesar. ut qui has the subjunctive. 
It occurs a few tines in Plautus, Cicero, once in Caesar, oftenest in Livy. 
With the indicative once in Cicero, and once in Tacitus. ut pote qui has 
the subjunctive. It is used by Plautus, by Cicero, once with the indicative, 
by Sallust, and Catullus. 


1828. The indefinite ablative qui, somehow, surely, sometimes follows quippe 
or ut in old Latin, in which case it must not be confounded with the relative: as, 
quippe qui ex té@ audivi, Pl. Am. 745, why, sure I’ve heard from you; it 
cannot be the relative here, as the speaker is a woman. 

1829. The subjunctive is used in parenthetical sentences of restric 
tion: as, 
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quod sciam, Pl. A/ex. 500; T. Ad. 641; RA. 17, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief. quod sine molestia tua fiat, Fam. 13, 23, 2, as far as may 
be without trouble to yourself. qui is often followed by quidem: as, omnium 
orat6rum, qués quidem ego cdgniverim, aciitissimum itdicd Q. Serté- 
rium, Br. 180, of all orators, at least of all that I have made the acquaintance 
of myself, I count Sertorius the sharpest. 


1830. The indicative, however, is used in quod attinet ad, as Zo, and usually 
with quantum, and with forms of sum and possum: as, quod sine molestia 
tua facere poteris, Att. 1, 5, 7, as far as you can without troubling yourself. 


CORRELATIVE SENTENCES. 


1831. Sentences are said to be corre/ative, when a relative pro- 
noun or adverb has a corresponding determinative or demonstrative 
pronoun or adverb in the main sentence. 


Thus, the ordinary correlative of qui is is, less frequently hic, ille, idem. 
Similarly tot . . . quot are used as correlatives; also quo . . . e€6, quanto 
... tantd; quantum... tantum; tam... quam; totiéns ... quo- 
tiéns; talis ... qualis; ubi... ibi; ut .. . ita, sic, or item; cum... 
tum. 


RELATIVE SENTENCES COMBINED. 


(A.) CooRDINATION OF A RELATIVE. 


1832. (1.) When two coordinate relative sentences would have the 
second relative in the same case as the first, the second relative is usually 
omitted : as, 


Dumnorigi qui principatum optinébat, ac maximé plébi acceptus 
erat, persuadet, I, 3, 5, Ze prevails with Dumnorix, who held the headship,and 
was popular with the commons. 


1833. (2.) When two coordinate relative sentences require two different 
cases of the relative, the relative is usually expressed with both, or else the 
second relative, which is usually nominative or accusative, is omitted, or is, 
hic, ille, or idem, is substituted for it: as, 


(2.) cir loquimur dé eG hoste, qui iam fatétur sé esse hostem, et 
quem non timed? C. 2,17, why am J talking about an enemy who admits 
himself he isan enemy, and whom I do not fear? (b.) Bocchus cum pedi- 
tibus, quds Volux addiixerat, neque in pridre pugna adfuerant, S. /. 
101, 5, Bocchus with the infantry whom Volux had brought up, and who had 
not been engaged tn the first skirmish. (c.) Viriathus, quem C. Laelius 
frégit, ferdcitatemque eius repressit, OfF 2, 40, Viriathus, whom Laelius 
crushed, and curbed his fiery soul. This last use is chiefly limited to old 
Latin, Cicero, and Lucretius. 


(B.) SUBORDINATION OF A RELATIVE. 


1834. A sentence consisting of a main and a relative member, may be 
further modified by a more specific relative sentence: as, 
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proximi sunt Germ4anis qui trans Rhénum incolunt (general), qui- 
buscum continenter bellum gerunt (specific), 1, 1, 3, hey are nearest to 
the Germans that live beyond the Khine, with whom they carry on uninterrupted 
hostilities. idem artifex Cupidinem fécit illum qui est Thespiis (gen- 
eral), propter quem Thespiae visuntur (specific), V. 4, 4, the selfsame 
artist made the world-renowned Cupid at Thespiae, which is the attraction for 
tourists in Thespiae. 


THE RELATIVE INTRODUCING A MAIN SENTENCE. 


1835. Besides the ordinary use of the relative, to introduce a 
subordinate sentence, it is often used like hic, or is, or like et 
is, is autem, is enim, or is igitur, to append a fresh main 
sentence or period to the foregoing: as, 


cSnsilis convocat6 sententias exquirere coepit, qu6 in cdnsilid nén- 
niillae huius modi sententiae dicébantur, 3, 3, 1, calling a council of war, 
he proceeded to ask their opinion, and in this council some opinions of the follow- 
ing import were set forth. centuridnés hostés vocare coepérunt ; quoérum 
progredi ausus est néméG, 5, 43, 6, the officers proceeded to call the enemy; 
but not a man of them ventured to step forward. peritilés XenophGntis 
libri sunt; quos legite studidsé, CA. 59, Xenophon’s works are extremely 
profitable reading; so do read them attentively. In Plautus this use is rare; 
but it becomes more and more prevalent, and in the time of Cicero the rel- 
ative is one of the commonest connectives. 


1836. From this use of the relative come many introductory formulas, such as 
qu6 fact6, qua ré cégnita, quae cum ita sint, &c., &c. 

1837. A connective quod is often used before si, nisi, or etsi, 
less frequently before quia, quoniam, utinam, qui, &c. 


This quod may be translated so, dut, now, whereas, as to that, &c., or it is 
often best omitted in translation. See 2132. 


THE CONJUNCTIVE PARTICLE SENTENCE. 


quod. 


1838. The conjunctive particle quod, originally the neuter of the 
relative pronoun, has both a declarative sense, ¢/az, and a causal sense, 
because.. In-both senses it regularly introduces the indicative (1721). 
For special reasons, however, the subjunctive is often used, and par- 
ticularly in indirect discourse (1722). 


1839. In some of its applications, particularly in old Latin, the conjunc. 
tive particle quod can hardly be distinguished from the pronoun quod, as 
follows : 
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1840. (1) In old Latin, quod, why, for what, is sometimes used with venid 
and mitt6. Thus, as in id vénimus, PI}. A7G. 1158, that’s why we've come, id is 
used to define the purpose of the motion (1144), so also quod, in quod véni, élo- 
quar, T. Hau. prol, 3, what I’ve come for, [’ll set forth. Instead of quod, more 
explicitly quam ob rem: as, quam ob rem hiic sum missa, Pl. &. 430, what 
Lam sent here for. 


1841. (2.) quod, why, for what, is used in such expansions as quid est 
quod ? quid habés quod ? or nihil est quod: as, 


quid est quod mé excivisti? Pl. Z. 570, why is ct that you've called me 
out ? (1144). Usually with the subjunctive (1563): as, quid est quod plira 
dicdmus ? Clu. 59, what reason is there for saying more? For quod, some- 
times qua ré, quam ob rem, cir, &c. _ The question itself is also sometimes 
varied : as, quid fuit causae, ciir in Africam Caesarem non sequereére ? 
Ph. 2,71, what earthly reason was there, why you should not have followed 
Caesar to Africa ? 


1842. (3.) quod, as to what, or that, is used, especially at the beginning 
of a sentence, to introduce a fact on which something is to be said, often by 
way of protest or refutation: as, 


vérum quod tu dicis, nén té mi irasci decet, Pl. Am. 522, but as to 
what you say, itiswt right that you should get provoked with me. quod mul- 
titidinem GermanGrum in Galliam tradiicat, id sé sui miiniendi causa 
facere, I, 44, 6, as to his moving a great many Germans over to Gaul, that he 
did for self-protection (1722). This construction is particularly common in 
Caesar, and in Cicero’s letters. 


1843. When quod, ix case, suppose, although, introduces a mere conjecture or a 
concession, the subjunctive is used (1554): as, quod quispiam ignem quaerat, 
extingui vol6, Pl. Aud. 91, in case a man may come for fire, 1 want the fire put 
out, ‘This use is principally found in old Latin, but once or twice also in Cicero. 


1844. quod, ¢hat, the fact that, is often used in 
subordinate sentences which serve to complete the sense 
of the main sentence. 


1845. The sentence with quod may represent a subject, as with accédit ; 
an object, as with praetered, &c. ; or any case of a substantive ; frequently 
It ls In apposition with a demonstrative or an appellative : as, 


(2z.) accédébat, quod suds ab sé liberds abstractds dolébant, 3, 2, 5, 
there was added this fact, that they lamented that their own children were torn 
from them ; or less clumsily, then too they lamented. praetered, quod eam 
sibi domum sédemque délégit, in qua cdtidié viri mortis indicia vidéret, 
Clu. 188, 7 pass over the fact that she picked outa house to live in, in which 
she would see,day in day out, things to remind her of her husbang’s death. 
illud minus ciird, quod congessisti operarids omnés, Br. 297, 7 am not 
particularly interested in the fact that you have lumped together all sorts of cob- 
blers and tinkers. (b.) Caesar senattis in eum beneficia commemoravit, 
quod réx appellatus esset 4 senati, 1, 43, 4, Caesar told off the kindnesses 
of the senate to the man, the fact that‘he had been styled hing by the senate’ 
(1722). qué fact6 duds rés cdnseciitus est, quod animds centuridnum 
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dévinxit et militum voluntatés redémit, Caes. C. 1, 39, 4, thus he killed 
two birds with one stone: he won the hearts of the officers, and he bought golden 
opinions of the rank and file. hdc ind praestamus vel maximée feris, quod 
conloquimur inter nés, DO. 1, 32, 72 this one circumstance do we perhaps 
most of all surpass brutes, that we can talk with each other. labore et indu- 
strid et quod adhibébat gratiam, in principibus patr6nis fuit, Br. 233, 
thanks to his untiring industry, and to his bringing his winning manners to 
bear, he figured among the leaders of the bar. 


1846. accédit, as the passive of add6, often has the subjunctive with ut : see 
1965. add6 quod, especially in the imperative form adde quod, occurs in Accius, 
Terence, Lucretius, Horace, and Ovid. adiciO quod begins with Livy. 


1847. The sentence with quod is often introduced by a prepositional expression, 
such as e€6 with dé, ex, in, pro, rarely with cum ; or id with ad in Livy, super 
in Tacitus. 


1848. nisi quod, or in Plautus and Terence nisi quia, but for the fact that, 
except, only that, and praeter quam quod, desides the fact that, are used in limi- 
tations : as, nihil peccat, nisi quod nihil peccat, Plin. EZ. 9, 26, 1, he erreth 
naught, save that he naught doth err. Livy has also super quam quod. tan- 
tum quod in the sense of nisi quod is rare; more commonly of time, just, hardly. 


1849. quid quod? for quid dé e6 dicam quod? what of the fact that, 
or ay more, marks an important transition: as, quid quod saliis sociS6rum 
in periculum vocatur? /P. 12, nay more, the very existence of our allies is 
endangered. 


1850. With verbs of doing or happening, accompanied by some word of 
manner, quod introduces a verb of coincident action (1733): as, 


bene facis quod mé adiuvas, 7x. 3, 16, you are very kind in helping me. 
videor mihi gratum fécisse Siculis, quod edrum initrias sum persecii- 
tus, V. 2, 16, / flatter myself that I have won the gratitude of the Sicilians in 
acting as avenger of their wrongs. In this sense qui (1826) or cum (1874) 
is often used, or in Plautus and once in Horace quia. 


1851. quod, ¢hat, because, is used to denote cause with verbs of emotion. 


Thus, as with id in id gaude6, T. Andr. 362, 7’m glad of that (1144), so 
with an object sentence, as gauded quod té interpellavi, Leg. 3, 1, 7’m glad 
that I interrupted you. Such verbs are: gaude6, laetor; miror; doled, 
maereé, angor, indignor, suscénse6d, irascor, &c. In old Latin, Cicero’s 
letters, Livy, and rarely in Tacitus such verbs may have quia, sometimes 
quom (1875). For the accusative with the infinitive, see 2187. 


1852. Verbs of praising, blaming, accusing, and condemning, often take 
quod: as, 


quod bene cégitasti aliquand6, lauds, Px. 2, 34, that you have ever had 
good intentions, I commend. laudat Africdnum Panaetius, quod fuerit 
abstinéns, Of. 2, 76, Panaetius eulogizes Africanus, ‘for being so abstinent’ 
(1725). ut cum Sdcratés acciisatus est quod corrumperet iuventiitem, 
Quintil. 4, 4, 5, as when Socrates was charged with ‘demoralizing the rising 
generation’ (1725). gratulor, covzgratulate, and gratias agd, thank, have 
regularly quod or cum (1875). Verbs of accusing sometimes have cir. 
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1853. Causal quod, owzng fo the fact that, because, 
introduces an efficient cause, or.a reason or motive: as, 


(a.) in his locis, quod omnis Gallia ad septentri6nés vergit, matiirae 
sunt hiemés, 4, 20, 1, 7% these parts the winter sets in early, owing to the fact 
that Gaul in general lies to the north. Helvétii reliquos Gallés virtiite 
praecédunt, quod feré cotidianis proeliis cum Germanis contendunt, 
1, 1, 4, the Helvetians outshine the rest of the Gauls in bravery, because they do 
btttle with the Germans almost every day. hoOrum fortissimi sunt Belgae, 
propterea quod a cultii provinciae longissimé absunt, 1, 1, 3, of these the 
stoutest fighting-men are the Belgians, for the reason that they live furthest away 
from the comforts of the province. (b.) T. Manlius Torquatus filium suum, 
quod is contra imperium in hostem pugnaverat, necaAri iussit, S. C. 52, 
30, Torquatus ordered his own son to be put to death, because the young man had 
fought with the enemy contrary to orders. ex6ravit tyrannum ut abire licé- 
ret, quod iam beatus ndllet esse, 7D. 5, 62, he induced the monarch to let 
him go, ‘because he didn't care to be Fortune’s pet any longer’ (1725). Bello- 
vaci suum numerum nGn contulérunt, quod sé su6 arbitrid bellum esse 
gestiirds dicerent, 7,75, 5, ¢k¢ Bellovacans would not put in their proper 
quota, saying they meant to make war on their own responsibility (1727). 


1854. quod often has a correlative in the main sentence, such as €6, 
ided, idcircd, propteread. In Sallust, ea gratia. In Plautus, causal quod 
is very rare compared to causal quia. 


1855. An untenable reason is introduced in Plautus by nin e6 quia, in 
Terence by ndn e6 qué; in Cicero very rarely by neque or non e6 qua, 
usually by n6n quod or ndn qué; by nbn quia rarely in classical Latin, 
but commonly from Livy on. The valid reason follows, with sed quod, 
sed quia, or with sed and a fresh main sentence. 

The mood is usually subjunctive (1725): as, pugilés ingemiscunt, non 
quod doleant, sed quia profundenda vice omne corpus intenditur, 
TD. 2, 56, boxers grunt and groan, not because they feel pain, but because by 
explosion of voice the whole system gets braced up. Sometimes, but very rarely 
in classical prose, the indicative. Correlatives, such as idcircé, ideo, &c., 
are not uncommon. Reversed constructions occur, with magis followed by 
quam, as: magis quod, qué, or quia, followed by quam qué, quod, or 
quia. The negative vot that .. . not, is expressed by ndn quod non, non 
qué non, or n6n quin. 


quia. 


1856, quia, a neuter accusative plural of the relative stem (701) 
is used in both a declarative and a causal sense, like quod (1838). It 
is, however, more prevalent in Plautus, less so from Terence on. 

1857. For the uses of declarative quia, see under 1848, 1850, 1851. 

1858. Causal quia, with or without a correlative, such as ideo, €6, 


propterea, &c., is common in old Latin (1854) and poetry, unusual in prose 
(once in Caesar) before Tacitus. For ndn quia, &c., see 1855. 
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quom or cum. 


1859. quom or cum (157, 711), used as a relative conjunctive 
particle (1794), has a temporal meaning, wex, which readily passes 
over to an explanatory or causal meaning, 2” ¢hat, stnce or although. 
In both meanings it introduces the indicative in old Latin. In classi- 
cal Latin, temporal cum in certain connections, and causal cum reyu- 
larly, introduces the subjunctive. The subjunctive is also used with 
cum for special reasons, as in the indefinite second person (1731), 
by attraction (1728), and commonly by late writers to express repeated 
past action (1730). cum, whe, is often used asa synonym of si, 
zf, and may then introduce any form of a conditional protasis (2010, 
2110). 


(A.) TEMPORAL cum. 
WITH THE INDICATIVE. 


1860. cum, when, whenever, tf, of indefinite time, may introduce 
any tense of the indicative required by the context: as, 


facile omnés, quom valémus, récta cénsilia aegrdtis damus, T. 
Andr. 309, we all, when well, give good advice to sick folk easily. Romae 
videor esse, cum tus litteras lego, Az. 2, 15,1, J always fancy myself in 
Rome, when Lam reading a letter from you. cum posui librum, adsénsid 
omnis élabitur, 7D. 1, 24, when [ drop the book, all assent melts away (1613). 
incenderis cupiditate libertatis, cum potestatem gustandi féceris, AP. 
2, 50, you will inspire then: with @ passion for freedom, when you give them a 
chance to taste it (1627). his cum ftinés comprehénsi adductique erant, 
praerumpébantur, 3, 14, 6, every time the lines were caught by these and 
hauled taut, they would part (1618). The subjunctive is used, chiefly by 
late writers, rarely by Cicero and Caesar, to express repeated past action 
(1730): as, cum in convivium vénisset, si quicquam caelati adspexe- 
rat, manus abstinére nin poterat, V. 4, 48, when he went to a dinner 
party, if he ever caught sight of a bit of chased work, he never could keep his 
hands off (2050). 


1861. cum, when, of definite time, regularly introduces the indicative in 
old Latin, even where the subjunctive is required in classical Latin 
(1872): as, 

nam illa, quom té ad sé vocabat, mémet esse crédidit, Pl. A/en. 1145, 
for when that lady asked you in, she thought ’twas J. posticulum hoc 
recépit, quom aedis véndidit, Pl. 772. 194, this back part he excepted, when 
he sold the house. 


1862. cum, w/ex, of definite time, regularly introduces the indica- 
tive of any action, not of past time: as, 

sed dé his etiam rébus, dtidsi cum erimus, loquémur, Fam.9, 4, but 
we will talk of this when we have time. cum ego P. Granium tester 


prodiixeré, refellits, si poteris, V. 5, 154, when 7 put Granius on the 
witness stznd, refute him if you can. 
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1863. With cum, when, the indicative is used of 
definite past time to date the action of the main clause, 
as follows : 


1864. (1.) The indicative imperfect is regularly used with cum, 
when, to denote a continued action parallel and coincident in duration 
with another continued action, also in the imperfect: as, 


quom pugnabant maxumé, ego tum fugiébam maxumé, Il. dm. 
199, while they were fivhting hardest, then L was running hardest. tum cum 
rem habébas, quaesticulus té faciébat attentiSrem, fam. 9, 16, 7, us 
long as you were a man of substance, the fun of making money made you a 
little close. 


1865. (2.) The indicative imperfect is often used with cum, wen, denot- 
ing a continued action, to date an apodosis in the perfect: as, 

legidnés quom pugnabant maxumé, quid in taberndclé fécisti? 
Pl. Am. 427, what did’st thou in the tent what time the legions fought their 
mightiest? his libris adnumerandi sunt sex dé ré publica, qués tum 
scripsimus cum gubernacula réi piblicae tenébamus, Liv. 2, 3, to these 
books are to be added the six On the State, which I wrote at the time I was 
holding the helm of state. But when the object of the clause is not distinctly 
to date the apodosis, its verb is in the subjunctive (1872). 


1866. (3.) The indicative perfect or present of vivid narration is 
used with cum, wen, to date an apodosis in the perfect or present of 
vivid narration: as, 


‘per tuads statuads’ vérd6 cum dixit, vehementius risimus, DO. 2, 
242, but when he uttered the words‘ by your statues, we burst into a louder laugh. 
cum occiditur Sex. Réscius, ibidem fuérunt, AA. 120, when Roscius was 
murdered, they were on the spot. cum diés vénit, causa ipse pro sé dicta, 
damnatur, L. 4, 44, 10, when the day of the trial came, he spoke in his own 
defence and was condemned. The present is particularly common in old col- 
loquial Latin: as, vivom, quom abimus, liquimus, Pl. Cap. 282, we left 
him alive when we came away. For cum primum in narration, see 1925; for 
cum extempl6, 1926. 


1867. (4.) The indicative perfect or present of vivid narration 
is regularly used with cum, wen, to denote a momentary action 
when the apodosis denotes continued action: as, 

cum Caesar in Galliam vénit, alterius factidnis principés erant 
Aedui, alterius Séquani, 6, 12, 1, whew Caesar came to Gaul, the leaders of 
one party were the Aeduans, of the other the Sequanians. e6 cum venid, 
praetor quiéscébat, V. 4, 32, when J got there, the practor was taking a nap. 


1868. An emphatic indicative clause with cum, wile, often 
follows the main action. 


The clause with cum is usually inconsistent with the main action, and 
cum is often attended by interea, interim, a// the time, etiam tum, still, 
nondum, hauddum, vot yet, no longer, quidem, by the way, or tamen, nihi- 
l6minus, zevertheless: as, 
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caedébatur virgis in medid ford Messanae civis Rém4nus, cum 
interea nillus gemitus audiébatur, V. 5, 162, there was flogged with rods in 
open market piace at Messana a citizen of Rome, while all the time not a groan 
was to be heard. €volarat iam € cdnspectii quadrir€émis, cum etiam 
tum céterae navés iind in locd mdliébantur, V. 5, 88, she had already sped 
out of sight, the four-banker, while the rest of the vessels were still struggling 
round in one and the same spot. ‘This use is very rare in old Latin. Not 
in Caesar. With the infinitive of intimation, see 1539. 


1869. An indicative clause with cum, usually expressing sudden 
or unexpected action, sometimes contains the main idea, and is put 
last. 


In this case cum is often attended by subit6 or repente, suddenly, and 
the first clause contains iam, a/ready, by this time, vix, aegré, hardly, vix- 
dum, hardly yet, or n6ndum, wot yet. The first verb is commonly in the 
imperfect or pluperfect, and the second in the perfect or present of vivid 
nafration: as, 


dixerat hoc ille, cum puer niintiavit venire Laelium, AP. 1, 18, 
scarcely had he sata this, when a slave announced that Laelius was com- 
ing. vix ea fatus eram, gemitii cum tdalia reddit, V. 2, 323, scarce had 
I spoke the words, when with a groan he answers thus. Hannibal iam 
subibat murds, cum repente in eum patéfacta porta Erumpunt R6m4ni, 
L. 29, 7, 8, Hannibal was already moving up to the walls, when all of a sud- 
den the gate flies open and the Romans come pouring out upon him. iamque 
hoc facere apparabant, cum matres familiae repente procurrérunt, 7, 
26, 3, they were already preparing to do it, when suddenly the married women 
rushed forward. This use is very rare in old Latin. From Sallust on, 
it is found occasionally with the infinitive of intimation (1539). 


1870. A clause with cum is often used attributively with words denoting 
time, or with est, fuit, or erit. 


The mood is the same as with a relative pronoun, sometimes the indica- 
tive, and regularly in old Latin, but usually the subjunctive: as, fuit quod- 
dam tempus cum in agris hominés vagabantur, /nv. 1, 2, there was an 
age of the world when men roved round in the fields (1813, 1823). fuit 
tempus cum rira colerent hominés, Varro, AX. 3, 1, 1, there was a time 
when men dwelt in the fields (1818,1821). est cum ex6rnatid praetermit- 
tenda est, Cornif. 2, 30, sometimes ornamentation should be avotded. fuit 
antea tempus, cum Germaniés Galli virtiite superdrent, 6, 24, 1, there 
was a time when the Gauls outdid the Germans in valour. The subjunctive 
is also used with audi6 cum (1722), but with memini cum the indicative: 
as, Saepe ex socer6 me6 audivi, cum is diceret, DO. 2, 22, 7 have often 
heard my father-in-law saying. memini cum mihi désipere vidébare, 
Fam. 7, 28,1, [remember when I thought you showed bad taste. 

1871. The indicative present or perfect with cum is used in expressions equiva- 
lent to an emphasized accusative or ablative of time, the main verb being est or sunt: 
as, anni prope quadringenti sunt, cum hoc probatur, O. 171, it is nearly 
four hundred years that this has been liked. nN6ndum centum et decem anni 
sunt, cum lata l€x est, Of. 2, 75, it is not a hundred and ten years yet since 
the law was passed. \nold Latin, the clause with cum is made the subject of est, 
and the substantive of time is put in the accusative: as, hanc domum iam multds 
a. est quom posside6, Pl. Au, 3, tis many years now I have occupied this 

OuSsEe. 
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1872-1873.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


1872. With cum, when, the imperfect or pluper- 
fect subjunctive is used to describe the circumstances 
under which the action of the main clause took 
place : as, 


cum réx Pyrrhus popul6 R6dmins6 bellum intulisset cumque dé 
imperi6 certamen esset cum rége potenti, perfuga ab ed vénit in 
castra Fabricii, Of. 3, 86, Aang Pyrrhus having made war on the koman 
nation, and there being a struggle for sovereignty with a powerful king, a de- 
serter from him came into Fabricius’s camp. eddem tempore Attalus réx 
moritur alterd et septuag€simO ann6, cum quattuor et quadraginta an- 
nos régnasset, L. 33, 21, 1, the same year Attalus the king dies, tn his seventy- 
second year, having reigned forty-four years. hic pagus,cum dom6 exisset 
patrum nostrdrum memoria, L. Cassium cdnsulem interfécerat, I, 12, 
3, this canton, sallying out from home in our fathers recollection, had put 
Cassius, the consul, to death. namcum inambularem in xyst6, M. ad mé 
Briitus vénerat, Br. 10, for as J was pacing up and down my portico, Brutus 
had come to see me. Antigonus in proelid, cum adversus Seleucum et 
Lysimachum dimicfret, occisus est, N. 21, 3, 2, Axtigonus was killed in 
battle fighting against Seleucusand Lystmachus. haec cum Crassus dixisset, 
silentium est cOnseciitum, DO. 1, 160, a deep silence ensued after Crassus 
had finished speaking. cum annGds iam compliris societas esset, moritur 
in Gallia Quinctius, cum adesset Naevius, Quzzct. 14, the partnership 
having lasted several years, Quinctius died in Gaul, Naevius being there at the 
“ime. : 


In this use, as the examples show, cum with the subjunctive is often 
equivalent to a participle or an ablative absolute. The use is not found in 
Plautus (1861). Ennius and Terence have possibly each an instance (dis- 
puted) of it, but it was certainly rare until the classical period, when it 
became one of the commonest of constructions. It must not be confounded 
with the special uses of the subjunctive mentioned in 1859. 


1873. The difference in meaning between cum with the indicative and 
cum with the subjunctive may be illustrated by the following examples: 


Gall6 narravi, cum proximé Rémae fui, quid audissem, A“. 13, 49, 2, 7 
told Gallus, when L was last in Rome, what I had heard (1866). a.d. 11 kal. 
Maids cum essem in Cim&né, accépi tuas litteras, Fam. 4, 2, 1, 7 re- 
cetved your letter on the twenty-eighth of April, being in my villa at Cumae 
(1872). cum varicés secabantur C. Marié, dolébat, 7D. 2, 35, whdle 
Marius was having his varicose veins lanced, he was in pain (1864). C. 
Marius, cum secarétur, ut supra dixi, vetuit s€ adligari, 7D. 2, 53, 
Marius being under the surgeon’s knife, as above mentioned, refused to be bound 
(1872). num P. Decius, cum sé dévovéret et in mediam aciem inrué- 
bat, aliquid dé voluptatibus suis cégitabat ? Fin. 2,61, did Decius, offering 
himself up, and while he was dashing straight into the host, have any thought 
of pleasures of his own? (1872, 1864). 
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Conjunctional Sentences: cum. [1874-1877. 


(B.) EXPLANATORY AND CAUSAL cum. 


1874. The indicative is often used with explanatory cum when 
the action of the protasis is coincident with that of the apodosis 


(1733)- 

In this use cum passes from the meaning of whe to that, in that, or in 
or dy with a verbal in -zzg: as, hoc verbum quom illi quoidam dicé, prae- 
mostr6 tibi, Pl. 772. 342, 7” laying down this lesson for your unknown Jriend 
l’m warning you. cum quiéscunt, probant, C. I, 21, their inaction is 
approval, Denoting the means:. as, tite tibi proddes plirumum, quom 
servitiitem ita fers ut ferri decet, Pl. Cag. 371, you do yourself most good 
by bearing slavery as it should be borne. For similar uses of quod, quia, and 
qui, see 1850. 

1875. Explanatory cum is also used with verbs of emotion; likewise 
with gratulor and gratias ago: as, quom tu’s liber, gauded, Pl. Afen. 
1148, that you are free, {’m glad. gratulor tibi, cum tantum valés apud 
Dolabellam, 7am. 9, 14, 3, / give you joy that you stand so well with Dola- 
éella. tibi maxim4s gratias ago, cum tantum litterae meae potuérunt, 
Fam. 13, 24, 2, f thank you most heartily in that my letler had such influence. 
For similar uses of quod and quia, see 1851, 1852. 


1876. Explanatory cum is also used in the sense of stnce, although, 
or even though. In these meanings it introduces the indicative in old 
Latin (1878): as, 


Denoting cause: istd tii pauper es, quom nimis sdncté piu’s, Pl. 
R. 1234, that’s why you are poor yourself, since you are over-scrupulously good. 
quom hoc non possum, illud minus possem, T. PA. 208, since this J 
can’t, that even less could JI, Adversative cause: insanire m€ aiunt, 
quom ipsi insdniunt, Pl. A/en. 831, they say I’m mad, whereas they are mad 
themselves. Concession: sat sic suspectus sum, quom cared noxia, Pl. 
B. 1005, L am enough distrusted as it is, even though I’m void of wrong. 


1877. cum, szzce, although, even though, usually 
introduces the subjunctive: as, 


Denoting cause: cum in comminibus suggestis cénsistere n6n 
audéret, contidnari ex turri alta solébat, 7D. 5, 59, séuzce he did not dare 
to stand up onan ordinary platform, he always did his speaking from a lofty 
tower, of Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse. Aedui cum sé défendere nién 
possent, légatos ad Caesarem mittunt, I, I1, 2, stuce the Aeduans could 
not defend themselves, they sent ambassadors to Caesar. Adversative cause: 
fuit perpetuS pauper, cum divitissimus esse posset, N. 109, I, 2, he was 
always poor, whereas he might have been very rich, of Phocion. Pyladés 
cum sis, dicés té esse Orestén ? Fin. 2, 79, whereas you are Pylades, will 
you declare yourself Orestes? Concession: ipse Cicer6, cum tenuissim4 
valétiidine esset, né nocturnum quidem sibi tempus ad quiétem relin- 
québat, 5, 40, 7, Cicero himself, though he was in extremely delicate health, 
did not allow himself even the night-time for rest. ille Catd, cum esset 
Tusculi natus, in populi R6m4ni civitatem susceptus est, Leg. 2, 5, 
the great Cato, though born at Tusculum, was received into the citizenship of 
the Roman nation. 
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1878. This use of the subjunctive is not found in Plautus. It is thought 
to have begun in the time of ‘Terence, who may have a couple of instances 
(disputed). Thereafter, it grew common and was the regular mood used 
with explanatory and_causal cum in the classical period. 

1879. Explanatory cum is sometimes introduced by quippe, rarely by ut 
pote, zaturaily: as, 

tum vér6 gravior ciira patribus incessit, quippe cum prédi 
causam ab suis cernerent, L. 4, 57, 10, then the senators were still more 
seriously concerned, and naturally enough, since they beheld their cause betrayed 
by their own people. valétudsd, € qua iam Emerseram, ut pote cum sine 
febri laborassem, Ait. 5, 8, 1, az illness from which I had already recovered, 
naturally, since wt was unaccompanied by fever. quippe cum occurs in Cicero, 
Nepos, and Livy; ut pote cum is used once in Cicero’s letters, once by Pollio to 
Cicero, and in late writers. For quippe and ut pote with a causal relative, see 1827, 

1880. The adversative idea is often emphasized by the use of tamen in 
the main clause: as,cum primi Grdinés hostium concidissent, tamen 
acerrimé reliqui resistébant, 7, 62, 4, ‘hough the front ranks of the enemy 
had fallen, yet the rest made a most spirited resistance. 


(C.) cum... . ‘tim: 


1881. A protasis with cum is often followed by an emphatic apo- 
dosis introduced by tum. 


The protasis denotes what is general or common or old; the apodosis 
what is special or strange or new. In classical Latin tum is often empha- 
sized by maximé, in primis, vér6, &c. 

In this use the mood is more commonly the indicative and the time of 
the two verbs is apt to be identical: as, quom mihi paved, tum Antiphd 
mé excruciat animi, T. PA. 187, whilst for myself L tremble, Antipho puts me 
ina perfect agony of soul. But cum antead distinébar maximis occupa- 
tidnibus, tum hic tempore mult6 distineor vehementius, fam. 12, 30, 
2, [was distracted by most important engagements before, but now [am very 
much more distracted. Less frequently the subjunctive, to denote cause or 
concession (1877): as, cum t@ 4 pueritia tua diléxerim, tum hdc mult6 
Acrius diligd, Aam.15, 9, 1, whereas [ have always loved you from your boy- 
hood, for this I love you with a far intenser love. By abridgement of the sen- 
tence (1057), cum .. . tum come to be copulative conjunctions (1687) : as, 
mivit patrés cénscriptds cum causa tum auctor, L. 9, 10, 1, doth the 
cause and its supporter touched the conscript fathers. 


——_@—_—__— 


quoniam. 


1882. quoniam, compounded of quom and iam, when now, refers 
primarily to time, but is seldom so used and only by early writers. 
The temporal meaning passed early into an exclusively causal mean- 
ing, szzce. In both meanings it regularly introduces the indicative 
(1721). For special reasons, however, the subjunctive is used, as in 
indirect discourse (1725), or by attraction (1728). 
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Conjunctional Sentences: quotiens. [1883-1887. 


1883. (1.) quoniam, whex now, used of time in early Latin, has some- 
times as a correlative continu6, subitd, or extempl6; it usually introduces 
the present indicative (1590): as, 

is quoniam moritur, numquam indic@re id filid voluit sud, Pl. Aud. 9, 
when he was on his dying bed, he ne'er would point it out to his own son, of a 
hidden treasure. quoniam sentid quae rés gererétur, nadvem extemplsd 
statuimus, Pl. 2. 290, when now [ saw what was doing, we stopped the ship 
at once. 


1884. (2.) quoniam, since, seeing that, now that, with the indica- 
tive, introduces a reason, usually one known to the person addressed, 
or one generally known: as, 


véra dic6, sed néquiquam, quoniam n6n vis crédere, Pl. Am. 835, 
the truth I speak, but all in vain, since thou wilt not believe. Vs, Quirités, 
quoniam iam nox est, in vestra tecta discédite, C. 3, 29, do you, citizens, 
since tt is now grown dark, depart and go to your own several homes. quoniam 
in eam ratidnem vitae nds fortiina dédiixit, ut sempiternus serm6 dé 
nobis futiirus sit, cavedmus, Q/”. I, 1, 38, s¢zce fortune has set us in such a 
walk of life that we are to be eternally talked about, let us be on our guard. 
Often in transition: as, quoniam dé genere belli dixi, nunc dé magniti- 
dine pauca dicam, //. 20, since / have finished speaking about the character 
of the war, I will now speak briefly about its extent, With the subjunctive in 
indirect discourse (1725): as, crébris Pompéi litteris castigabantur, quo- 
niam prim6d venientem Caesarem non prohibuissent, Caes. C. 3, 25, 3, 
they were rebuked in numerous letters of Pompey, ‘because they had not kept 
Caesar off as soon as he came.’ 


quotiéns, quotiénscumque. 


1885. The relative particle quotiéns (711), or quotiénscumque, 
every time that, whenever, introduces the indicative: as, 


quotiéns quaeque cohors proécurrerat, magnus numerus hostium 
cadébat, 5, 34,2, as the cohorts successively charged, a great number of the 
enemy fell every time. qQuoius quotiéns sepulcrum vidés, sacruficas, 
Pl. Z£. 175, every time you see her tomb, you offer sacrifice. nec quotiéns- 
cumque me viderit, ingemiscet, Sest. 146, weither shall he fall a-groaning 
whenever he sces me (1730). quotiénsque is late and rare. , 


1886. quotiéns has sometimes as a correlative totiéns, or a combination 
with tot which is equivalent to totiéns: as, quotiéns dicimus, totiéns dé 
nobis itidicatur, DO. 1, 125, every time we make a speech, the world sits in 
tudgement onus. si tot c6nsulibus meruisset, quotiéns ipse cdnsul fuit, 
Balb. 47, if he had been in the army as many years as he was consul. 


1887. The subjunctive imperfect and pluperfect are common in the later writers 
to indicate repeated action (1730): as, quotiéns super talI negdtid cénsul- 
taret, Edita domis parte ac liberti inius cOnscientia utébatur, Za. 
6, 27, whenever he had recourse to astrologers, it was in the upper part of his house 
and with the cognizance of only a single freedman, 
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quam. 


1888. quam, as or ¢han, introduces an indicative protasis in 
periods of comparison. For special reasons, however, the subjunctive 
is used, as by attraction (1728), or of action conceivable (1731); see 
also 1896, 1897. 

But usually periods of comparison are abridged (1057) by the omission 
of the verb or of other parts in the protasis (1325). 


WITH THE INDICATIVE. 


1889. (I.) quam, as, is used in the protasis of a comparative 
period of equality, generally with tam as correlative in the apo- 
dosis : as, 


tam facile vinc€s quam pirum volpés comést, Pl. Most. 559, youll 
beat as easily as Reynard eats a pear, tam excoctam reddam atque atram 
quam carbdst, T. dd. 849, 2’°Ul have her stewed all out and black as is a coal. 
From Cicero on, the apodosis is in general negative or interrogative: as, 
quorum neutrum tam facile quam ti arbitraris concéditur, zz. 1, 10, 
neither of these points is as readily granted as you suppose. quid est Grato6ri 
tam necessarium quam vOx? JO. 1, 251, what 7s so indispensable to the 
speaker as voice? Otherwise non minus ... quam, xo dess than, just as 
much, or ndn magis ... quam, just as little or just as much, is often pre- 
ferred to tam ... quam: as, accépi ndn minus interdum Gratérium 
esse tacére quam dicere, Plin. £/. 7, 6,7, / have observed that silence ts some- 
times quite as eloquent as speech. non magis mihi deerit inimicus quam 
Verri défuit, V. 3, 162, 7 shadl lack an enemy as little as Verres did. domus 
erat non domin6é magis Grnadmentd quam civitati, V. 4, 5, the house was 
as much a pride to the state as to its owner. 


1890. Instead of tam, another correlative is sometimes used in the apodosis. 
Thus, aequé . . . quam occurs in Plautus and in Livy and later writers, generallv 
after a negative expression; perinde .. . quam in Tacitus and Suetonius; itixta 
» - » quam once in Livy. Sometimes the apodosis contains no correlative. 

1891. tam ... quam become by abridgement coordinating words: as, 

tam véra quam falsa cernimus, Ac. 2, 111, we make out things both true 
and false. 


1892. The highest possible degree is expressed by tam ... quam qui 
and a superlative without a verb; or by quam and a superlative with or 
without a form of possum (1466); sometimes by quantus or ut: as, 

(a.) tam sum misericors quam vids; tam mitis quam qui lénissi- 
mus, Sw/l.87, Lam as tender-hearted as you; as mild as the gentlest man 
living. tam sum amicus réi piiblicae quam qui maximé, Jam. 5, 2, 6, / 
am as devoted a patriot as anybody can be. (6.) quam maximis potest itine- 
ribus in Galliam contendit, 1, 7, 1, Ze pushes into Gaul by as rapid marches 
ashecan. cOnstituérunt iiment6rum quam maximum numerum coé- 
mere, I, 3, 1, they determined to buy up the greatest possible number of beasts 
of burden. (c.) tanta est inter eds, quanta maxima potest esse, morum 
distantia, Z. 74, there is the greatest possible difference of character between them. 
Or without any superlative: fuge domum quantum potest, Pl. Jen. 850, 
run home as quick as eer youcan, ut potul acctratissimé té tutatus sum, 
fam. 5,17, 2, 1 defended you as carefully as I could. 
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Conjunctional Sentences: quam. [1893-1896. 


1893. quam . . . tam, with two comparatives or superlatives, is equiva- 
lent to the more common qué. . . ed with two comparatives (1973) : as, 


(2.) magis quam id reputd, tam magis tiror, Pl. 2.1091, the more J think 
it over, the sorer do I feet. This use is found in Plautus, Lucretius, and 
Vergil. (2.) quam quisque pessumé fécit, tam maxumé titus est, S. /. 31, 
14, the worse a man has acted, the safer he always is. This use is found in 
Plautus, Terence, Cato, Varro, and Sallust. 


1894. (2.) quam, han, is used in the protasis of a com- 
parative period of inequality, with a comparative in the apodo- 
sis: as, 


melidrem quam ego sum supp6n6 tibi, Pl. Cu. 256, J give you in my 
place a better man than Tam. pluara dixi quam volui, V. 5, 79, 7 have said 
more than I intended. Ant6nid quam est, vold peius esse, AZZ. 15, 3, 2; 
L hope Antony may be worse off than he is. doctrina pauld dirior quam 
natura patitur, Jur. 60, principles somewhat sterner than nature doth 
support, potius sér6 quam numquany, L. 4, 2, 11, detter late than never. 
corpus patiéns algoris supra quam cuiquam crédibile est, S.C. 5, 3, @ 
constitution capable of enduring cold beyond what anybody could believe. su- 
pra quam is found in Cicero, Sallust, and often in late writers; infra and 
ultra quam in Cicero, Livy, and late writers (infra quam also in Varro) ; 


extra quam in Ennius, Cato, and in legal and official language in Cicero 
and Livy. 


1895. quam is also used with some virtual comparatives: thus, nihil 
aliud, non aliud quam, xo other than, often as adverb, only ; secus quam 
with a negative, ot otherwise than; bis tants quam, twice as much as; 
and prae quam in old Latin, 2 comparison with how ; and similar phrases: 
as, 


(a.) per biduum nihil aliud quam stetérunt parati ad pugnandum, 
L. 34, 46, 7, for two days they merely stood in battle array. This use occurs 
first in Sallust, then in Nepos, Livy, and later writers. (4.) mihi erit clirae 
né quid fiat secus quam volumus, 4v. 6, 2, 2, / will see to tt that nothing 
be done save as we wish. This use occurs in Plautus, Terence, Sallust, Cicero, 
Livy, and later writers. With both aliud and secus the clause is rarely pos- 
itive, with aliud not before Livy. For atque (ac) instead of quam when 
the first clause is negative, see 1654. (c.) bis tant6 valed quam valui 
ptius, Pl. Merc. 297, 1 am twice as capable as [ was before. (d.) nil hdc 
quidem est triginta minae, prae quam alids stimptis facit, Pl. 17ost. 981, 
oh, this is nothing, thirty minae, when you think what other sums he spends. 
prae quam is found only in Plautus rarely. Similar phrases are: contra 
quam, in Cicero, Livy, and later writers; praeter quam, in Plautus, Nae- 
vius, and frequently in other writers when followed by quod (1848); super 
quam quod (1848) and insuper quam in Livy; pro quam in Lucretius ; 
advorsum quam, once in Plautus. prae quam is sometimes followed by 
a relative clause: as, prae quam quod molestumst, Pl. Am. 634, compared 
with what is painful. For ante (or prius) and post quam, See I9II, 1923. 


WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


1896. The subjunctive is used with quam or quam ut after compara- 
ives denoting disproportion (1461): as, 
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1897-1900.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


~ 


* quicquid erat oneris Segestanis imp6nébat, aliquantd amplius quam 
ferre possent, V. 4,76, ke would impose every possible burden on the Segestans, 
fur too much for them to bear. quis nGn intellegit Canachi signa rigidi- 
Gra esse, quam ut imitentur véritatem ? Br. 70, who does not feel that the 
statues of Canachus are too stiff to be true to nature? clarior rés erat quam 
ut dissimulari posset, L. 26, 51, 11, the thing was too notorious to be hushed 
up. Instead of ut, qui is also used by Livy and later writers: as, maior sum 
quam cui possit Fortiina nocére, O. 6, 195, too strong am I for Fortune to 
break down, says infatuated Niobe. All these sentences are extensions of 
the subjunctive of action conceivable (1554, 1818). 


1897. The subjunctive is used in clauses introduced by potius quam, 
rather than, to denote action merely assumed. citius, ante, or prius, soover, 
is sometimes used in the sense of potius: as, 


potius quam té inimicum habeam, faciam ut iusseris, T. Zw. 174, 
rather than make you my enemy, [will do as you tell me. dépugna potius 
quam serviads, Att. 7,7, 7, fight it out rather than be a slave. potius vitu- 
peratid6nem incdnstantiae suscipiam, quam in té sim criidélis, /. 5, 105, 
[will submit to the charge of inconsistency rather than be cruel towards you. 
animam omittunt prius quam locé démigrent, Pl. 4m. 240, they lose their 
lives sooner than yield thetr ground. Livy has also potius quam ut. All 
these sentences a~e extensions of the subjunctive of desire (1540, 1817). 


WITH THE INFINITIVE. 


1898. When the main clause is an infinitive, quam is often followed by 
an infinitive: as, 

malim moriri méo6s quam mendicirier, Pl. Vid. 96, better my bairns 
be dead than begging bread. v6cés audiébantur prius sé cortice ex arbo- 
ribus victiir6s, quam Pompéium € manibus dimisstirés, Caes. C. 3, 49, 
1, shouts were heard that they would live on the bark of trees sooner than let 
Pompey slip through their fingers. 


quamquam. 


1899. (1) quamquam is used in old Latin as an indefinite adverb, ever 
so much, however much: as, 

quamquam negotiumst, si quid veis, Démiph6, ndn sum occupatus 
umquam amic6 operam dare, Pl. Aler. 287, however busy I may be (1814), 
if anything you wish, dear Demipho, I'm not too busy ever to a friend mine 
aid to lend. id quoque possum ferre, quamquam iniiiriumst, T. 4d. 
205, that also [ can hear, however so unfair. From an adverb, quaamquam 
became a conjunction, although. 


1g00. (2.) quamquam, a/though, introduces the indicative in the 
concession of a definite fact. In the later writers it is also sometimes 
used with the subjunctive, sometimes with a participle or an adjec- 
tive. 
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Conjunctional Sentences: quamvis.  [1901-1904. 


(a.) quaamquam premuntur aere aliénd, dominatidnem tamen ex- 
spectant, C. 2, 19, though they are staggering under debt, they yet look forward 
to being lords and masters. quamquam n6n vénit ad finem tam audax 
inceptum, tamen haud omnin6 vanum fault, L. 10, 32, 5, though the bold 
attempt did not attain its purpose, yet it was not altogether fruitless. This is 
the classical use; but see Igor. (4.) nam et tribiinis plébis senatis 
habendi iiis erat, quamquam senatdrés non essent, Varro in Gell. 14, 8, 
2, for even the tribunes of the people, though they were not senators, had the right 
to hold a meeting of the senate. haud cunctatus est Germanicus, quam- 
quam fingi ea intellegeret, Ta. 2, 26, Germanicus did not delay, though he 
was aware this was all made wp. This use is found first in Varro, often in 
the Augustan poets, sometimes in Livy, always in Juvenal. It does not be- 
come common before Tacitus and the younger Pliny. (c.) sequente, quam- 
quam non probante, Amynandro, L. 31, 41, 7, Amynander accompanying 
though not approving (1374). né Aquitania quidem, quamquam in verba 
OthGnis obstricta, diii mansit,Ta. 4H 1, 76, Aguitania, though bound by the 
oath of allegiance to Otho, did not hold out tong either. This use is found 
once each in Cicero and Sallust, half a dozen times in Livy, oftener in 
Tacitus. 


1901. The subjunctive is also used often with quamquam for special 
reasons, as by attraction (1728), in indirect discourse (1725), and of action 
conceivable (1731). 


1902. For quamquam appending a fresh main sentence, see 2153; for 
its use with the infinitive, 2317. 


quam vis or quamvis. 


1903. quam vis or quamvis is used as an indefinite adverb (712), as 
much as you please, and is often joined with an adjective or other adverb to 
take the place of a superlative: as, 


quam vis ridiculus est, ubi uxor nén adest, Pl. A/en. 318, he’s as droll 
as you please when his wife isn’t by. quamveis insipiéns poterat persen- 
tiscere, Pl. Merc. 687, the veriest dullard could detect. quamvis pauci adire 
audent, 4, 2, 5, the merest handful dares attack. quamvis callidé, V. 2, 134, 
ever so craftily. quamvis is also sometimes used to strengthen a superlative 
(1466), though not in classical prose. 


1904. (1.) The indefinite adverb quam vis, as much as you please, 
is often used in subjunctive clauses of concession or permission; such 
subjunctives are sometimes coordinated with licet : as, 


quod turpe est, id quam vis occultétur, tamen honestum fieri nilld 
mod6 potest, Of. 3, 78, if a thing ts base, let it be hidden as much as you will, 
yet it cannot be made respectable (1553). locus hic apud nds, quam vis 
subitS venias, semper liber est, P]. B. 82, our house is always open, come 
as sudden as you may (1553). praeter eds quam vis Enumerés multds 
licet, n6nnill6s reperiés pernicids6s tribiinds, Leg. 3, 24, dbestdes these you 
may tell offas many as you please, you will still find some dangerous tribunes 
(1710). ‘he combination with licet occurs first in Lucretius, then in Cicero. 
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1905-1908.| Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


Instead of vis, other forms are sometimes used: as, volumus, volent, 
velit, &c.: thus, quam volent facéti sint, Cael. 67, they may be as witty as 
they please (1735). quam volet Epictirus iocétur et dicat sé nGn posse 
intellegere, numquam mé movébit, DX. 2, 46, Epicurus may joke and say 
he can’t understand it as much as he likes, he will never shake me. From an 
adverb, quam vis became a conjunction, however much, even if. 


1905. (2.) The subjunctive with the conjunction quamvis, ow- 
ever much, even tf, though, denotes action merely assumed; when the 
action is to be denoted as real, ut or sicut or the like, with the 
indicative, usually follows in the best prose (1943): as, 


(2.) quamvis sint hominés qui Cn. Carbénem Oderint, tamen hi 
débent quid metuendum sit cdgitare, V. 1, 39, though there may be men 
who hate Carbo, still these men ought to consider what they have to fear. non 
enim possis, quamvis excellas, Z. 73, you may not have the power, however 
eminent you may be. This use begins with Cicero and Varro, and gets com- 
mon in late writers. Not in Livy. (é.) illa quamvis ridicula essent, 
sicut erant, mihi tamen risum n6n mé6vérunt, um. 7, 32, 3, droll as this 
really was, it nevertheless did not make me laugh. quamvis enim multis locis 
dicat Epicirus, sicuti dicit, satis fortiter dé dolére, tamen non id spec- 
tandum est quid dicat, Of 3, 117, even though Epicurus really does speak in 
many places pretty heroically abcut pain, still we must not have an eye to what 
he says. In the Augustan poets rarely, and often in Tacitus, the younger 
Pliny, and late writers, the subjunctive, without a parenthetical phrase intro- 
duced by ut or the like, is used of an action denoted as real: as, expalluit 
notabiliter, quamvis palleat semper, Plin. Z/. 1, 5, 13, e grew pale per- 
ceptibly, though he is always a pale man. maestus erat, quamvis laetitiam 
simuldret, Ta. 15, 54, sad he was, though he pretended to be gay. 


1906. quamvis, even if, though, is also sometimes used with the indica- 
tive (1900) : as, 

erat dignitate régia, quamvis carébat ndmine, N. 1, 2, 3, 2e had the 
authority of a king, though not the title. quamvis tacet Hermogené€s, can- 
tor est, H. S. 1, 3, 129, though he open not his mouth, Hermogenes remains a 
singer still. This use occurs twice in Lucretius, once in Cicero, Nepos, and 
Livy each, in Varro, in the Augustan poets, and sometimes in late writers. 
Not in Tacitus, Pliny the younger, Juvenal, Martial, or Suetonius. 


1907. It may be mentioned here that the indefinite adverb quamlibet, how- 
ever you please, is used in subjunctive clauses of concession or permission (1904) once 
or twice by Lucretius, Ovid, and Quintilian. Velleius has it with the participle, a 
construction sometimes found with quamvis in late writers. 


—— 


tamquam. 


1908. tamquam, just as, introduces an indicative protasis in 
periods of comparison. 


The tam properly belongs to the apodosis and is attracted to the prota 
sis. tamquam has sometimes as correlative sic or ita. 
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Conjunctional Sentences: antequam. | 1909-1912. 


té hortor ut tamquam poétae boni solent, sic tii in extréma parte 
miineris tuidiligentissimus sis, Q/7.1, 1, 46, / unge you to be very particu- 
lar at the end of your task, just as good poets always are. tamquam philoso- 
phirum habent disciplinae ex ipsis vocabula, parasiti ita ut GnathGnici 
vocentur, I. 4. 263, that so parasites may be called Gnathonites even as schools 
of philosophy are named from the masters. Usually, however, ut (1944) or 
quemadmodum is used in this sense; and tamquam occurs oftenest in 
abridged sentences (1057), particularly to show that an illustration is untrue 
or figurative: as, Odyssia Latina est sic tamquam opus aliquod Daedali, 
Br. 71, the Odyssey in Latin ts, you may say, a regular work of Daedalus. 
oculi tamquam speculatdrés altissimum locum obtinent, DV. 2, 140, 
the eyes occupy the highest part, as a sort of watchmen. 


1909. In late writers, especially in Tacitus, tamquam is often used to 
introduce a reason or motive, or a thought indirectly expressed : as, 

invisus tamquam pltis quam civilia agitdret, Ta. 1, 12, Aated on the 
ground that his designs were too lofty for a private citizen (1725). l€gatds 
increpuit, tamquam non omnés reds perégissent, Plin. Z/. 3, 9, 36, he 
reproved the embassy ‘for not having completed the prosecution of all the defend- 
ants’ (1852, 1725). suspectus tamquam ipse suas incenderit aedis, J. 3, 
222, suspected of having set his own house afire. 

1910. For tamquam instead of tamquam si, see 2118; with a participle, 
2121. 

——_»—-—_-—— 


antequam, priusquam. 


IQII. antequam and priusquam accompany both the indicative 
and the subjunctive. 

ante and prius properly belong to the apodosis, and regularly stand 
with it if it is negative; but otherwise they are usually attracted to the 
protasis. 

antequam is very seldom found in old Latin, and it is in general much 
rarer than priusquam, except in Tacitus. 


IN GENERAL STATEMENTS. 


1912. In general present statements, antequam and prius- 
quam regularly introduce the perfect indicative or the present 
subjunctive: as, 


beadmus, /77. 3, 66, we always tse our limbs before we learn for what purposes 
of utility we have them (1613). priusquam liicet, adsunt, Pl. 47G. 700, 
before ’tis light they’re always here; here lacet is equivalent to inlixit. 
ante vidémus fulgdrem quam sonum audiamus, Sen. Q/. 2, 12, 6, we 
always sce the flash before we hear the sound. priusquam sémen matirum 
siet, secatd, Cato, RR. 53, always cut before the seed is ripe (1575). With 
the perfect subjunctive in the indefinite second person (1030): as, hoc ma- 
lum opprimit antequam prdspicere potueris, /. 1, 39, ¢his calamity 
always overwhelms you before you can anticipate it (1731, 1558). For prius 
quam, sooner than, see 1897. 
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1913-1917.| Senxdences: Lhe Subordinate Sentence. 


1913. The future indicative is used a few times in general statements by old and 
late writers, and the perfect subjunctive after a negative clause rarely by Tacitus: as, 
bovés priusquam in viam agés, pice cornua infima unguit6, Cato, RA. 
72, always smear the hoofs «f your oxen with pitch before you drive them on the road 
(1625,1577). detim honor principi non ante habétur quam agere inter 
hominés désierit, Ta.15, 74, divine honours are not paid to an emperor before he 
has ceased to live among men. Cicero has the perfect subjunctive in a definition: 
thus, pr6videntia, per quam futiirum aliquid vidétur antequam factum 
sit, /nv. 2, 160, foresight is the faculty through which a future event is seen before 
it has taken place. He also has the present indicative once: Div. 1, 120. 


1914. In general past statements antequam and priusquam introduce the 
subjunctive imperfect or pluperfect ; but this use is very rare: as, dormire prius- 
quam somni cupido esset, S. C. 13, 3, a-sleeping always before they felt sleepy, 
ita saepe magna indolés virtiitis, priusquam réi piblicae prddesse 
potuisset, extincta est, PA. 5, 47, thus character of unusual promise was 
oftentimes cut off, before it could do the government any good. 


IN PARTICULAR STATEMENTS. 


1915. In particular present or future statements, antequam 
and priusquam introduce a present, either indicative or sub- 
junctive ; in future statements the future perfect is also used, 
and regularly when the main verb is future perfect: as, 


antequam ad sententiam reded, dé mé pauca dicam, C. 4, 20, before / 
come back to the motion, [ witl say a little about myself (1593). est etiam 
prius quam abis quod volo loqui, Pl. As. 232, there’s something else I want 
to say before you go. antequam veniat in Pontum, litterds ad Cn. Pom- 
péium mittet, 4gr. 2, 53, defore he reaches Pontus, he will send a letter to 
Pompey. prius quam ad portam venias, est pistrilla, T. Ad. 583, there’s 
a little bakery just before you get to the gate. nihil contra disputab6 prius- 
quam dixerit, 77. 51, / well not argue to the contrary before he has spoken 
(1626). neque prius, quam débellaveré, absistam, L. 49, 39,9, axd [ will 
not leave off before I have brought the war toan end. si quid mihi acciderit 
priusquam héc tantum mali vider6, A. 99, if anything shall befall me be- 
fore I see this great calamity. neque prémitts quicquam neque re- 
sponded prius quam gnatum viderdé, T. PA. 1044, /’m not promising 
anything nor making any answer before I see my son (1593). Tacitus uses 
neither the present indicative nor the future perfect. 


1916. In old Latin the future and the perfect subjunctive also occur: as, 

prius quam quoiquam convivae dabis, gustaté tite prius, Pl. 7s. 885, 
before you helpa single guest, taste first yourself ; but Terence does not use 
the future, and it is found only once or twice later. nutll6 pact potest 
prius haec in aedis recipi, quam illam Aamiserim, Pl. 47G. 1095. ov 0 
terms can I take my new love to the house, before I’ve let the old love drop ; but 
usually the perfect subjunctive is due to indirect discourse. 

1917. In particular past statements antequam and prius- 
quam introduce the perfect indicative, especially when the 
apodosis is negative. ‘The imperfect subjunctive rarely occurs, 
chiefly in late writers. 
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Conjunctional Sentences: antequam. [1918-1922. 


(a.) omnia ista ante facta sunt quam iste Italiam attigit, /% 2, 161, 
all these incidents occurred before the defendant set foot in Italy. neque prius 
fugere déstit€runt quam ad Rhénum pervén€runt, I, 53, 1, avd they did 
not stay their flight before they fairly arrived at the Rhine. prius quam hinc 
abiit quindecim miles minas dederat, Vl. Ps. 53, the captain had paid 
down fifteen minae before he left here. (b.) nec prius sunt visi quam 
castris adpropinquarent, 6, 37, 2, they were not seen before they drew near 
to the camp. ‘Vhis use of the imperfect subjunctive, not to be confounded 
with that mentioned in 1919, is not found in old Latin or in Cicero. It is 
found in Nepos and Livy. 


1918. The present indicative also occurs in particular past statements in old 
Latin: as, is priusquam moritur mihi dedit, Pl. Cz. 637, defore he died he 
gave it me, ‘Yhe indicative imperfect occurs four times in Livy and once in late 
Latin, the pluperfect once in old Latin and once in Cicero. 


1919. When the action of the protasis was forestalled, or when action 
conceivable or purpose is expressed, antequam and priusquam regularly 
introduce the imperfect subjunctive in particular past statements: as, 


plérique interfecti sunt, priusquam occultum hostem vidérent, L. 35, 
29, 3, most of them were slain before they could see the hidden enemy. ante- 
quam verbum facerem, dé sella surréxit, V. 4, 147, defore [ cowld utier a 
word he arose from his seat. pervénit priusquam Pompéius sentire pos- 
set, Caes. C. 3, 67. 4, he arrived before Pompey should be able to learn of his 
coming (1725). The present and perfect subjunctive occur rarely, generally 
when the main clause contains a present of vivid narration (1590). The 
imperfect is not found in old Latin. 


1920. The perfect indicative or imperfect subjunctive with antequam is 
often used attributively with nouns denoting time: as, 


fabulam docuit, annd ipsd ante quam natus est Ennius, #7. 72, he 
exhibited a play just a year before Ennius was born, ducentis annis ante 
quam Rodmam caperent, in Italiam Galli transcendérunt, L. 5, 33, 5, ¢wo 
hundred years before they took Rome, the Gauls crossed over to Ltaly. The plu- 
perfect also occurs, when the main verb is pluperfect : as, Stai€nus biennid 
antequam causam recépisset, sescentis millibus nummim sé itidicium 
conruptirum dixerat, C7u.63, Stajenus had said two years before he under- 
took the case, that he would bribe the court for six hundred thousand sesterces. 


1921. The pluperfect subjunctive is rarely introduced by antequam or 
priusquam except in indirect discourse: as, 


antequam dé me6 adventii audire potuissent, in Macedoniam per- 
réxi, 77/. 98, before they should be able to hear of my arrival, [ proceeded to 
Macedonia (1725). Avertit equos in castra priusquam pabula gustdssent 
Trdiae Xanthumque bibissent, V. 1, 472, he drave the horses off to camp, or 
ever they should taste of Troja’s grass and Xanthus drink (1725). 


1922. It may be mentioned here that postridié quam and pridié quam 
occur a few times in Plautus and Cicero with the indicative; postridié quam with 
the indicative in Suetonius; and pridié quam with the subjunctive in Livy, Valerius 
Maximus, and Suetonius. 
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1923-1926.] Sestences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


postea quam or postquam. 


Ss - e 
ubi, ut, cum primum, simul atque. 


1923. With posted quam, postquam (posquam), after, the following 
words may conveniently be treated: ubi, ut, wen; ubi primum, ut pri- 
mum, cum primum, when first, andin Plautus quom extemplé; simul 
atque (or ac, less frequently et or ut, or simul alone), at the same time with, 
as soon as. 


postquam, ubi, ut, cum primum, simul atque, accom- 
pany the indicative. 
For examples of the use of tenses, see 1924-1934. 


1924. In clauses introduced by postea quam or postquam, the imperfect or 
pluperfect subjunctive, found a dozen times in the manuscripts of Cicero’s works and 
elsewhere, is generally corrected in modern editions or usually the conjunctive particle 
is emended to postea quom (cum). But the subjunctive may of course be used 
with this and the other particles mentioned in 1923 for special reasons, as with the 
indefinite second person (1731), by attraction (1728), and in indirect discourse (1725). 
For the subjunctive of repeated past action with ubi and ut, see 1932. The infini- 
tive of intimation occurs in Tacitus (1539): as, postquam exui aequalitas, pr6- 
vénére dominationés, Ta. 3, 26, after equality between man and man was 
dropped, there came a crop of tyrants. 


1925. In narration the perfect indicative is regularly used 
in clauses introduced by postquam, ubi, ut, cum primum, 
simul atque (1739): as, 


postquam tus litteras légi, Postumia tua mé convénit, am. 4, 2, 1, 
after I read your letter, your Postumia called on me. postquam aurum 
abstulimus, in navem codnscendimus, Pl. ZB. 277, after we got away the 
money, we took ship. ubi ad ipsum véni dévorticulum, constiti, T. Zz. 
635, when [came exactly to the side street, I pulled up. wbi sé dititius diici 
intelléxit, graviter eds acclsat, 1, 16, 5, when he came to see that he was put 
off a good while, he takes them roundly to task. qui ut perodravit, surréxit 
Clodius, OF”. 2, 3, 2, when he had finished speaking, up zumped Clodius. ut 
abil abs té, fit forte obviam mihi Phormio, T. 7%. 617, when J left you, 
Phormio happened to fallin my way. crimen eius modi est, ut, cum pri- 
mum ad mé délatum est, istirum mé ill6 n6n putarem, /. 5, 158, the 
charge is of such a sort that, when first it was reported to me, I thought I should 
not use it, Cum primum Crétae litus attigit, ntintids misit, L. 37, 60, 4. 
as soon as he touched the shore of Crete, he sent messengers. ut primum loqui 
posse coepi, inquam, AP. 6, 15, as soon as I began to be able to speak, I said. 
quem simul atque oppidani cOnspexérunt, murum complére coepérunt, 
7,12, 5, as soon as the garrison espied him, they began to man the wall. at 
hostés, ubi primum nostrés equités cOnspex€runt, impetti facts cele- 
riter nostrds perturbavérunt, 4, 12, 1, dut as soon as the enemy caught sight 
of our cavalry, they attacked and threw our men into disorder. The conjunc- 
tion simul atque is very rarely found in old Latin. 


1926. The present indicative of vivid narration (1590) sometimes 
occurs: as, 
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Conjunctional Sentences: postquam. [1927-1930. 


postquam iam pueri septuennés sunt, pater oneravit nadvim mag- 
nam, Pl. Alex. prol. 24, after the boys were seven year olds, their father freighted 
a big shi~. quid ait, ubi mé nominas, T. Hau. 303, what sayeth she when 
you name me? wubi neutri transeundi initium faciunt, Caesar suds in 
caStra redixit, 2, 9, 2, wether party taking the initiative in crossing, Caesar 
marched his men back to camp. Verbs of perceiving, especially vided, occur 
ottenest in this use, which is common in Plautus and Terence: as, postquam 
videt niiptiads adparari, missast ancilla ilicd, T. dudr. 513, after she sees 
a marriage on foot, her maid is sent forthwith. abed ab illis, postquam 
vided mé lidificarier, Pl. Cap. 487, seeing myself made game of, L leave them. 
quem postea quam videt non adesse, ardére atque furere coepit, /’. 2, 
92, seeing that the man does not appear, he began to rage and fume. ubi hoc 
videt, init consilium importiini tyranni, V. 5, 103, seeing this, he adopted 
the policy of a savage tyrant. Plautus uses also quom extempld. Such 
protases often take on a causal sense (see also 1930). 


1927. The present or perfect with postquam or ut is sometimes used in ex- 
pressions equivalent to an emphasized accusative or ablative of time, the main verb 
being est or sunt: as, septingenti sunt anni postquam inclita condita 
Roma est, E. in Varro, AA. 3, 1, 2, "tes seven hundred years since glorious Rome 
was founded. domo ut abiérunt hic tertius annus, Pl. St. 29, this is the 
third year since they left home. annus est octavus ut imperium obtinés, 
Ta. 14, 53, #¢ is the eighth year since you acquired empire. Yor a similar use of 
cum, see 1871. 


1928. The pluperfect with postquam, denoting resulting state (1615), 
occurs less frequently : as, 


tum cum P. Africanus, posted quam bis cdnsul fuerat, L. Cottam in 
iidicium vocabat, Caecil. 69, at the time when Africanus, after he had twice 
been consul, was bringing Cotta to judgement. postquam omnium oculés 
occupaverat certamen, tum Aversam adoriuntur Rémanam aciem, L. 
22, 48, 4, when every eye was fairly riveted on the engagement, that instant they 
fell upon the Romans in the rear. Not in Plautus, once in Terence, and 
rare in classical writers. 


1929. The pluperfect, less frequently the perfect, with postquam is used 
attributively with nouns denoting time. 


In this use post is often separated from quam, and two constructions 
are possible: (a.) Ablative: annd post quam vdta erat aedés Monétae 
dédicatur, L. 7, 28, 6, the temple of Moneta is dedicated a year after it was 
vowed. Without post: quadringentésimd annd quam urbs RémA@na con- 
dita erat, patricil c6nsulés magistratum iniére, L. 7, 18, 1, four hundred 
years after Rome town was founded, patrician consuls entered into office. 
(4.) Accusative, with an ordinal, and post as a preposition, or, sometimes, 
intra: post diem tertium gesta rés est quam dixerat, A/7/. 44, the deed 
was done the next day but one after he said it. See 2419. 


1930. The imperfect with postquam expresses action continuing 
into the time of the main action. Such a protasis, especially when 
negative, usually denotes the cause of the main action: as, 

Appius, postquam ném6 adibat, domum sé recépit, L. 3, 46, 9, 
Appius, finding that nobody presented himself, went back home. postea quam 
€ scaena explédébatur, configit in huius domum, AC. 30, after being 
repeatedly hissed off the stage, he took refuge in my client’s house. 
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1931-1933-| Sentences: The Subordinate Sei:tence. 


In old Latin this use is found only once, in Plautus; it is most common 
in Livy, but occurs frequently in Tacitus. So occasionally the present, 
generally when the main action is present (see also 1926): as, postquam 
nec ab RomAnis vobis filla est sp€s, nec vos moenia défendunt, pacem 
adfer6 ad vos, L. 21, 13, 4, mow that it has become plain that you have no hope 
from the Romans, and that your walls are no protection to you, I bring peace 
unto you. postquam liberast, ubi habitet dicere admodum incerté scid, 
Pl. £. 505, ow that she's free, 1’m quite tvo ill informed to say where she 
dives. quae omnia intellegit nihil prddesse, postea quam testibus con- 
vincitur, V. 5, 103, he knows that all this is fruitless, now that he is being re- 
Juted by witnesses. ‘The perfect with postquam or ut occurs occasionally 
in this use with the present in the main clause: as, animus in titd locést, 
postquam iste hinc abiit, Pl. Ps. 1052, my mind 1s easy, now that fellow’s 
gone, Nam ut in navi vecta’s, crédd timida’s, Pl. 2. 106, for after your 
voyage, of course you're nervous. 


1931. postquam and ut have sometimes the meaning of ever since or as 
long as? as, 


postquam natus sum, satur numquam ful, Pl. S7.156, since J was born 
I’ve never had enough to eat. tibi umquam quicquam, postquam tuos 
sum, verbérum dedi? Pl. A/ost. 925, have J once ever cheated you as long as 
L have been your slave? neque meum pedem intuli in aedis, ut cum exer- 
citi hinc profectus sum, Pl. 4m. 733, [have n't set foot in the house ever since 
L marched out with the army. ut ill6s dé ré publica libros Edidisti, nihil 
4 té posted accépimus, Sr. 19, we have had nothing from you since you pub- 
lished the work On the State. 


ubi, ut, simul atque. 


1932. ubi, ut, or simul atque (ac) often introduces a clause de- 
noting indefinite or repeated action: as, 


aded obcaecat animés fortiina, ub! vim suam refringi non vult, L. 
5, 37, 1, so completely does fortune blind the mind when she will not have her 
power thwarted. wbi saltitatid déflixit, litteris mé involvd, Fam. 9, 20. 3. 
when my callers go, I always plunge into my book (1613). omnés profectd 
mulierés t@ amant, ut quaeque aspexit, Pl. 47C. 1264, all the ladies love 
you, every time one spies you. simul atque sé infléxit hic réx in domina- 
tum iniiistidrem, fit continud tyrannus, A/. 2, 48, for the moment our 
king turns to a severer hind of mastery, he becomes a tyrant on the spot. Mes- 
sinam ut quisque nostrim vénerat, haec visere solébat, V. 4, 5, avy 
Roman, who visited Messana, tnvariably went to see these statues (1618). 
hostés, ubY aliqués singularés cdnspexerant, adoriébantur, 4, 26, 2, 
every time the enemy saw some detached parties, they would charge. The im- 
perfect in this use is not common in classical writers, and occurs but once, 
‘with ubj, in old Latin; the pluperfect is rare before the silver age. Clauses 
with ut generally contain some form of quisque (2396). Plautus uses quom 
extempl6 with the present and perfect. The subjunctive is found with 
ubi and ut quisque in cases of repeated past action (1730). 


1933. ubi, ut, or simul atque rarely introduces an imperfect or pluper- 
fect of definite time : as, 
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quid ubi reddébas aurum, dixisti patri, Pl. 2. 685, what did you tell your 
father when you were returning the money? ubi lix adventabat, tubicinés 
signa canere, S. /. 99, I, when daylight was drawing on, the trumpeters 
sounded the call, ubi némé obvius ibat, plénd gradii ad hostium ca- 
stra tendunt, L. 9, 45, 14, finding nobody came to meet them, they advanced 
double quick upon the enemy’s camp (1930). ‘The use of these tenses referring 
to definite time is very rare in old Latin, and found only with ut in Cicero. 


1934. ubf or simul atque, referring to definite time, introduces the future 
or future perfect, when the apodosis is also future: as, 


simul et quid erit certi, scribam ad té, 4//. 2, 20, 2, as soon as there is 
anything positive, [will write to you. ego ad té statim habéb6 quod scri- 
bam, simul ut viderd Ciridnem, 4/t. 10, 4, 12, f shall have something to 
write you, as soon as ever I see Curio, nam ubi mé aspiciet, ad carnuficem 
rapiet continud senex, PI. B. 688, when the old man sees me, hell hurry me 
off to Jack Ketch without any ado. ubi primum poterit, sé illinc sub- 
diicet, T. Zu. 628, she’dl steal away as soon as shecan, Plautus has also 
quom extemplé in this use, and Pliny the Younger ut primum. 


——$- 
uti or ut. 


1935. The relative adverb uti or ut (711) is found in the oldest 
Latin in the form utei, but ut was the prevalent form even in the time 
of Plautus. As a conjunctive particle, it accompanies both the indica- 
tive and the subjunctive. For utin wishes, see 1540; in questions, 1568. 


WITH THE INDICATIVE. 
(A.) ut, where. 


1936. uti or ut in the rare signification of where, accompanies the indicative: as, 
atque in edpse adstas lapide, ut praec6 praedicat, Pl. B. 815, avd there 
you stand right on the auction block, just where the crier always cries, siveinex- 
trémos penetrabit Indés, litus ut longé resonante E64 tunditur unda, 
Cat. 11, 2, or shall he pierce to farthest Ind, where by the long-resounding eastern 
wave the strand is lashed, In classical Latin, ut in this sense is used only by the 
poets, as here and there in Lucilius, Catullus, Cicero’s Avatéa, and Vergil. ubf is 
the word regularly used. For ut, wien, see 1923. 


(B.) ut, as. 


1937. The indicative is used in the protasis of a comparative 
period introduced by uti or ut, as. 


ut often has as a correlative ita, item, itidem, sic, perinde, or simili- 
ter, and sometimes in old Latin and poetry aequé, adaequé, pariter, nén 
aliter, n6n secus, idem. sic is sometimes drawn to the protasis, making 
sicuti, sicut; uti is sometimes strengthened by vel, making veluti, velut, 
even as, gust as. quemadmodum often, and quémodo sometimes, stands 
for ut. For the use of ut in old Latin in sentences in which classical Latin 
would employ the indirect question, see 1791. For coordinated comparative 
sentences without ut, sce 1704. 
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perge ut instituisti, PP. 2, 22, co on as you have begun. ut volés méd 
esse, ita erd, Pl. Ps. 240, as you will have me be, so will I be (1625). ut 
s€mentem féceris, ita metés, DO. 2, 261, as you sow, y’are like to reap 
(1626). ut nédn omnem friigem in omni agro reperire possis, sic nén 
omne facinus in omni vita nascitur, RA. 75, every crime does not start into 
being in every life, any more than you can find every fruit in every field (1731). 
Also in asseverations: ita mé di amabunt, ut ego hunc ausculté lubéns, 
Pl. Aud. 496, so help me heaven, as [am glad to hear this man (1622). 


1938. ut ... ita or sic, as... so, often stand where concessive and 
adversative conjunctions might be used; wézle... nevertheless, although... 
yet, certainly ... but: as, 


ut nihil boni est in morte, sic certé nihil mali, Z. 14, while there is 
nothing good after death, yet certainly there ts nothing bad. qué factd sicut 
gloriam auxit, ita gratiam minuit, Suet. Osh. 1, by this action he increased 
his reputation, but lessened his popularity. nec ut iniiistus in pace réx, ita 
dux belli pravus fuit, L.1, 53, 1, dt while he was an unjust king in peace, he 
was not a bad leader in war. ‘This adversative correlation is found some- 
times in Cicero, but is far more common in late writers. 


1939. ut quisque, commonly with a superlative expression, is used in 
the protasis of a comparative period of equality, with ita or sic and commonly 
another superlative expression in the apodosis: as, 


ut quaeque rés est turpissima, sic maximé vindicanda est, Caec. 7, 
the more disgraceful a thing ts, the more emphatically does it call for punishment. 
ut quisque optimé Graecé sciret, ita esse néquissimum, DO. 2, 265, 
that the better Greek scholar a man was, the greater rascal he always was ES 
This construction is often abridged: as, sapientissimus quisque aequis- 
sim6 animsd moritur, CAZ. 83, che sage always dies with perfect resignation. 
optimus quisque praeceptor frequentia gaudet, Quint. I, 2, 9, the best 
teachers always revel in large classes. See 2397. 


1940. ut often introduces a parenthetical idea, particularly a gen- 
eral truth or a habit which accounts for the special fact expressed in 
the main sentence: as, 


ném6, ut opinor, in culpa est, Clu. 143, obody, as I fancy, ts to blame. 
excitabat flictis in simpulé, ut dicitur, Gratidius, Leg. 3, 36, Gratidius 
was raising a tentpest in ateapot,as the sayingis. paulisper,dum sé uxor, ut 
fit, comparat, commoratus est, J7/7/. 28, he had to wait a bit, as ts always the 
case, while his wife was putting on her things. hdrum auctoritate adducti, 
ut sunt Gall6rum subita consilia, Trebium retinent, 3, 8, 3. z#fluenced 
by these people they detain Trebius, as might have been expected, sudden resolu- 
tions being always characteristic of the Gauls. s€ditidne niintiata, ut erat 
laena amictus, ita vénit in cOntiénem, Zr. 56, az outbreak was reported, 
and he came to the meeting all accoutred as he was, with his sacrificial robe on. 
Often elliptically: as, actiti hominis, ut Siculi, 7D. 1, 15, a dright man, of 
course, being a Sicilian, Aequdrum exercitus, ut qui permultds ann6s 
imbellés Cgissent, trepidare, L.9, 45, 10, the army of the Acquians alarmed 
and irresolute, and naturally, since they had passed a great many years without 


fighting (1824, 1827). 
IQ4I. ut, as for example, is used in illustrations, particularly in 
abridged sentences (1057); as, 
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genus est quod plirés partés amplectitur, ut ‘animal.’ pars est, 
quae subest generi, ut ‘equos,’ /xzv. 1, 32, a class is what embraces a num- 
ber of parts, as ‘living thing’; a part ts what is included in a class, as ‘horse. 
sunt béstiae in quibus inest aliquid simile virtiitis, ut in leGnibus, ut in 
canibus, £727. 5, 38, there are brutes in which there is a something like the moral 
guality of man, as for instance the lion and the dog. 


1942. The parenthetical clause with ut or prout sometimes makes an 
allowance for the meaning of a word, usually an adjective, in the main sen- 
tence: as, 


civitas ampla atque fldréns, ut est captus Germandrum, 4, 3, 3, 
a grand and prosperous community, that ts according to German conceptions. 
ut captus est serv6rum, nin malus, T. Ad. 480, not a bad fellow, as slaves 
go. Sthenius ab aduléscentia haec compararat, supelléctilem ex aere 
élegantidrem, tabulas pictas, etiam argenti bene facti prout Thermi- 
tani hominis facultatés ferébant, satis, V. 2,83, Sthenius had been a collec- 
tor from early years of such things as artistic bronzes, pictures ; also of curiously 
wrought silver a goodly amount, that is as the means of a Thermae man went. 
Often in abridged sentences: as, scriptor fuit, ut temporibus illis, licu- 
lentus, Br. 102, he was a brilliant historian for the times. multae etiam, ut 
in homine Rom4nG, litterae, CAZ. 12, furthermore, extensive reading, that is 
for a Roman. ut illis temporibus, praedives, L. 4, 13, 1, @ millionaire, for 
those times. 


1943. ut, as zndeed, as in fact, with the indicative, is used to represent 
that an action supposed, conceded, or commanded, really occurs: as, 


sit Ennius sané, ut est certé, perfectior, Br. 76, grant, for aught 1 
care, that Ennius is a more finished poet, as indeed he ts. uti erat rés, Me- 
tellum esse rati, S. J. 69, I, supposing that it was Metellus, as in fact tt was. 
This use begins in the classical period. It is found particularly with 
quamvis, 1905; with si, see 2017. 


1944. ut, as, Ziéke, sometimes shows that a noun used predicatively is not 
literally applicable, but expresses an imputed quality or character: as, 


Cicerd ea quae nunc tsi veniunt cecinit ut vatés, N. 25, 16, 4, Cicero 
foretold what ts now actually occurring, like a bard inspired. canem et 
faelem ut deds colunt, Zeg. 1, 32, they bow the knee to dog and cat as gods. 
quod mé sicut alterum parentem diligit, Fam. 5, 8, 4, because he loves me 
like a second father. régiae virginés, ut tonstriculae, tondébant barbam 
patris, 7D. 5, 58, the princesses used to shave their father, just like common 
barber-girls. In an untrue or a merely figurative comparison tamquam 
(1908) or quasi is used. 


1945. In old Latin. prae is combined with ut: praeut, compared with how: as, 
parum etiam, praeut futirumst, praedicas, Pl. Am. 374, you say too little 
still compared with how ‘twill be. praeut is sometimes followed by a relative 
clause: as, lidum iocumque dicet fuisse illum alterum, praeut huius 
rabiés quae dabit, T. Az. 200, hell say the other was but sport and play, com- 
pared with what this youth will in his frenzy do. 


1946. In Plautus sicut, with the indicative, has once or twice the meaning of 
since: as, quin tii iJlam iubé abs té abire quod lubet: sicut soror eius 
hiic gemina vénit Ephesum, MG. 974, why, bid her go away from you where 
ever she may choose, since her twin sister here to Ephesus is come. 
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WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


uti or ut. 
NEGATIVE ut né, né, or ut non. 


1947. The subjunctive with ut is: (A.) That of action desired (1540), in 
clauses of purpose; in these the negative is né, or sometimes ut né, and and 
that not, néve or neu, rarely neque or nec. ut né, though used at all 
periods (not by Caesar, Sallust, or Livy), is chiefly found in older Latin ; 
afterwards né alone took its place (1706). ut ndn is used when the nega- 
tive belongs to a single word. (B.) That of action conceivable (1554), in 
clauses of result; in these the negative is ut non, ut néméG, ut niillus, &c.; 
or with emphasis on the negative, némo ut, nillus ut, nihil ut; also vix ut, 
paene ut, prope ut. 


1948. Final and consecutive clauses with ut are of two classes: I. Com- 
plementary clauses, that is, such as are an essential complement of certain 
specific verbs or expressions ; such clauses have the value of a substantive, 
and may represent a subject, an object, or any oblique case. II. Pure final 
or consecutive clauses, in which the purpose or result of any action may be 
expressed, and which are not essential to complete the sense of a verb. 


(A.) PURPOSE. 


I, COMPLEMENTARY FINAL CLAUSES, 


1949. (1.) The subjunctive with ut or né is used 
in clauses which serve to complete the sense of verbs 
of will or aim. 


1g50. (a.) Verbs of will include those of desire, request, 
advice, resolution, stipulation, command, or permission. 


Will may be suggested by a general verb or expression: as, dic6, responded, 
niinti6, &c.; or denoted by specific ones, of which some of the commonest are: “e- 
sire: vol6 (m4l16), concupiscé, opts. request: petd, postuld, flagitd, Grd, 
rog6, precor, obsecr6, impl6r6, Inst6, wrge, invitd. advice: suadcs, 
persuaded, persuade, moned, 4id, admonesd, hortor, cénsed, frofos-, 70°. 
resolution, stipulation: décernod, statud, wecree, cGnstituG, placet, sancis, 
paciscor, pepigi. command: imper6d, praecipid, praescrib6, mando, 
negdtium dé, édicé, ferd, caved, interdicd. permission: concédG, allow, 
permittd, committ6, potestatem facid, veniam dG, sind, n6n patior. 

1951. (4.) Verbs of aim include those of striving, accom- 
plishing, or inducing; such are: 

striving: ag6 or id ag6d, animum indiicé, temptd, operam dé, lab6rG, 
nitor, Enitor, m@dlior, vided, prdspicid, card, nihil antiquius habed 
quam, contendé, stude6, piign6. accomplishing: facid (efficis, perficid), 
praestd; mered; impetrd, adsequor, cOnsequor, adipiscor. inducing: 
moved, excitd, incitd, impell6, perpelld, cdgd. 
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(2.) optavit ut in currum patris tollerétur, Of 3, 94, ke asked to be 
lifted into his father’s chariot. opt né sé illa géns moveat, Aum. 12, 19, 2, 
I hope and pray that that nation may not stir, Ubil Srabant, ut sibf auxi- 
lium ferret, 4, 16, 5, he Ubiuns begged that he would help them. YPausanias 
Srare coepit né Eniintidret, N. 4, 4, 6, Pazsanias begun to beg that he would 
aot tell, hortatus est uti in officid mané€ret, 5, 4,2, e urged him to remain 
steadfast induty. hortatur eds né anim6 déficiant, Caes. C.1, 19, 1, he urges 
them not to get disheartened (1752). suis, ut idem faciant, imperat, 5, 37, I, 
he orders his men to do the same. suis imperavit n€é quod omnin6é télum 
réicerent, 1, 46, 2, Ze ordered his men not to throw any weapon at all back. 
huic permisit, uti in his locis legisnem conlocaret, 3, 1, 3, Ze allowed ths 
man to quarter his legion in these parts. neque suam neque populi R6- 
mani cOnsuétidinem pati, uti socids désereret, 1, 45, 1, that his practice 
and that of the Roman nation would not allow him to desert his allies. 


(6.) neque id agere ut exercitum teneat ipse, sed né ill] habeant 
qué contra sé uti possint, Caes. C. 1, 85, 11, and that his object was not to 
hold the army himself, but to prevent the other side from having an army which 
they could use against him. Xit navibus Amissis, reliquis ut navigdri 
commodé posset eff€cit, 4, 31, 3, @ dozen vessels were lost, but he managed 
to sail comfortably with the rest. eius belli fama eff€cit né sé pugnae 
committerent Sappinatés, L. 5, 32, 4, the story of this war prevented the 
Sappinatians from hazarding an engagement, si @ Chrysogono non impe- 
tramus ut peciinia nostra contentus sit, vitam né petat, AA. 150, if we 
do not succeed in making Chrysogonus satisfied with our money without his 
aiming at our life. Aulum spé pactinis perpulit, uti in abditas regidnés 
sésé insequerétur, S. /. 38, 2, Aulus he induced by the hope of a pecuniary 
settlement to follow him to distant regions. AntoOnium pactidne prévinciae 
perpulerat, né contra rem ptiblicam sentiret, S. C. 26, 4, dy agreeing to 
let Antony have a province, he had induced him not to be disaffected toward the 
government, 


1952. Many of these verbs often have a coordinated subjunctive (1705- 
1713), or, according to the meaning, admit other constructions, which must 
in general be learned by reading, or from the dictionary. The following 
points may be noticed :- 


1953. (a.) The verbs of resolving, statu, cOnstitud, and décerné, and of 
striving, nitor, and tempt6, have usually the complementary infinitive (2169), un- 
less a new subject is introduced. For vol6 (m4ld), and cupid, see also 2189; for 
iubed, vetd, sind, and patior, 2198. postuld, expect, often has the same con- 
struction as vol6, especially in old Latin (2194). For imperdo, see 2202. 


1954. (4.) Some of the above verbs, with the meaning ¢hinz or say, have the 
accusative with the infinitive (2:75, 2195): as, vol6, contendd, maintain, con- 
cédé, admit, statu, assume, décern6, judge, monesd, remind, persuaded, 
Convince. 

1955. (c.) Verbs of accomplishing sometimes express result rather than purpose, 
and when the result is negative, are completed by a clause with ut n6n (1965). For 
the infinitive with such verbs, see 2196. 


1956. est with a predicate noun is sometimes equivalent to a verb of 
will or aim, and has the same construction. 
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So with words like itis, léx, minus, &c.: as, itis esse belli ut qui 
vicissent his qués vicissent imperarent, 1, 36, 1, shat rules of war entitlea 
conquerors to lord it over conquered. Quis nescit primam esse historiae 
légem, né quid falsi dicere audeat? DO. 2, 62, who does not know that the 
first rule of history is that it shall not venture to say anything false? ivsti- 
tiae primum minus est ut né cui quis noceat, Of 1, 20, the first duty of 
justice is that a man harm nobody. nam id arbitror adprimé in vita esse 
Utile, ‘ut né quid nimis,’ T. Azdr. 60, for this I hold to be a rule in life that’s 
passing useful, ‘naught in overplus? 


1957- (2.) The subjunctive with ut or né is used in clauses 
which complete expressions of fear, anxiety, or danger. 


ut, that not, may not, and né, lest, may, were originally signs of a wish (1540): 
thus, vereor, ut fiat, J am afraid; may it come to pass, acquires the meaning of 
Lam afraid it may not come to pass (1706); and vereor, né fiat, / am afraid ; 
may it not come to pass, of Lam afraid it may come to pass. metud ut is common 
in old Latin, and is used by Horace, but not by Caesar or Sallust, once by Cicero in the 
orations. time6 ut is rare, and first used by Cicero. vereor ut is not uncommon. 


at vereor ut placari possit, T. P2. 965, dut /’m afraid she can’t be recon- 
ciled. né uxor resciscat metuit, Pl. As. 743, Le is afraid his wife may find 
it out. & puer, ut sis vitalis metu6, et maidrum né quis amicus frigore 
té feriat, H. S. 2, 1, 60, my doy, you'll not see length of days I fear, and that 
some grander friend may with his coldness cut you dead. néquid summa 
déperdat metuéns aut ampliet ut rem, H. S. 1, 4, 31, 22 dread lest from 
his store he something lose or may not add to his estate. metu6 né nis nos- 
met perdiderimus uspiam, Pl. A/G. 428, /’m afraid we've. lost ourselves 
somewhere. sollicitus né turba perégerit orbem, J. 5, 20, apprehensive that 
the throng may have finished its round. n&€ non is often, though rarely in old 
Latin, used for ut, and regularly when the expression of fear is negative: 
as, non vereor né hoc officium meum P. Servilid ni6n probem, I. 4, 82, 
L have no fear but I may make my services acceptable in the eyes of Servilius. 
For nén metud quin, see 1986. 


1958. vereor né is often equivalent to / rather think, and vereor ut to 
hardly. vidé (videdmus, videndum est) né, and similar expressions, are 
sometimes used for vereor né, to introduce something conjectured rather 
than proved: as, 


vereor né barbardrum réx fuerit, RP. 1, 58, / rather think he was king 
over savages. vid& n€é mea coniectiira mult6 sit vérior. Clu. 97, [ rather 
think my conjecture is in better keeping with the facts. 


1959. Other constructions with expressions of fear are: (a.) Indirect 
question. (4.) Accusative with infinitive. (c.) Complementary infinitive: 
as, 


(2.) erisemper lénitas ver€bar quorsum évaderet, T. Andr.175, was 
ee, how master’s always gentleness would end. timed quid sit, T. Haw. 
zo, J have my fears what it may be. timed quid rérum gesserim, Pl. A/G. 
307, Lam concerned to think what capers [ have cut. metud quid agam, T. 
Hau. 720, I’m scared and know not what to do (1731). (6) ego mé cupidi- 
tatis régni crimen subitiirum timérem? L. 2,7, 9, was J to fear being 
charged with aspiring to a throne? (c.) vereor cGram in ds té laudare, T 
Ad. 269, Lam afraid to disgrace you with praise to the face (2168). 
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1960. (3.) The subjunctive with né is used in clauses which 
serve to complete the sense of verbs of avoiding, hindering, and 
resisting. 

Such are: avoiding: caved, mé Eripis, vitd. hindering: intercéd6, inter- 
dic6, reciis6, repugné, temperd; also the following which often have qu6- 
minus (1977): déterred, impedi6, obsistd, obst6, officid, prohibed, tenes. 
resisting: resist6, repugn6, rectis6; with these last often quOminus. Some of 
the above verbs when preceded by a negative also take quin (1986); prohibes and 
im pedi6 have also the accusative with the infinitive (2203), For the subjunctive co- 
ordinated with cavé, see 1711. 


né quid eis noceatur neu quis invitus sacramentum dicere cogatur 
a Caesare cavétur, Caes. C. 1, 86, 4, al/ precaution is taken by Caesar that no 
harm be done them, and that nobody be compelled to take the oath against his 
will, per eds, né causam diceret, sé Eripuit, 1, 4, 2, thanks to this display 
of retainers he succeeded in avoiding trial. plira né scribam, dol6re im- 
pedior, Att. 11, 13, 5, grief prevents me from writing more. né& qua sibi 
statua ponerétur restitit, N. 25, 3, 2, 4¢ objected to having a statue erected 
in his honour. 


II. Pure FINAL CLAUSES. 


1961. The subjunctive with ut or né is used to de- 
note the purpose of the main action. 


The purpose is often indicated in the main sentence by an expression 
like ides, idcirc6, propterea, eA mente, &c. 


vigilas dé nocte, ut tuis cénsultéribus respondeas, Mur. 22, you have 
to get up early in the morning to give advice to your clients. maidrés nostri 
ab aratrO addixérunt Cincinnatum, ut dictator.esset, 7iz. 2, 12, our 
Jathers brought Cincinnatus from his plough, to be dictator. Aicam auctidnis 
causam, ut damno gaudeant, Pl. Sz. 207, JU tell the reason for the sale, 
that o'er my losses they may gloat. quin etiam né tinsGri collum commit- 
teret, tondére filids suas docuit, 7D. 5, 58, why, he actually taught his own 
daughters to shave, so as not to trust his throat toa barber. Caesar, né gra- 
vidri bellS occurreret, ad exercitum proficiscitur, 4, 6, 1, to avoid facing 
war ona more formidable scale, Caesar goes to the army. té® ulciscar, ut né 
inptine in nods inltiseris, T. Av. 941, 77l/ be revenged on you, so that you 
shaw’t play tricks on me for nothing (1947). n€ignbrarétis esse aliquas pacis 
vébis condicionés, ad vos véni, L. 21, 13, 2, 7 have come to you to let you 
know that you have some chances of peace (1754). ita mé gessi né tibi 
pudori essem, L. 40, 15,6, J comported myself in such a way that I might not 
be a mortification to you. Maridnem ad té ed misi, ut ttcum ad mé veni- 
ret, Fam. 16,1, 1, Z sent Mario to you with the intention of having him come 
with you to me. idcircS némsd superidrum attigit, ut hic tolleret? ided 
C. Claudius rettulit, ut C. Verrés posset auferre? V. 4, 7, was that the 
reason why no former officials laid a finger on it, that this man might swoop it 
away ? was that why Claudius returned it, that a Verres might carry it off? 
danda opera est, ut etiam singulis cdnsulatur, sed ita, ut ea rés aut 
prosit aut certé né obsit réi piiblicae, Of 2, 72, we must be particular in 
regarding the interests of individuals as well, but with this restriction, that our 
action may benefit, or at any rate may not damage the country. 
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1962—1965.| Sexdences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


1962. The subjunctive with ut or né is often used not to express the 
purpose of the main action, but in a parenthetical clause, as though depend- 
ant upon some verb unexpressed : as, 


ut in pauca conferam, testamenté fact6 mulier moritur, Caec. 17, to 
cut a long story short, the woman makes her will and dies. sed ut hic né 
igndret, quae rés agatur: dé nattira agébamus desrum, DA.1,17, but 
that our friend here may know what is up: we were just on the nature of the 
gods. The tense is present, in late writers the perfect, as ut sic dixerim, 
Quint. 1,6, 1. Here may also be mentioned the use of nédum (rarely né 
or, from Livy on, nédum ut) with the present subjunctive (rarely the im- 
perfect): as, satrapa numquam sufferre eius simptiis queat: nédum 
tu possis, T. Hau. 452, a prince could wt stand her extravagance, much less 
could you. This is found in Terence and Lucretius once each, in Cicero, and 
later; not in Caesar. The preceding clause is negative or involves a nega- 
tive idea. From Livy on, the verb may be omitted: as, vix clamirem 
edrum, nédum impetum tulére, L. 34, 20, 7, they hardly stood their war 
cry, much less their charge. 


1963. The subjunctive is used in an assumption or concession with ut 
or né, or if the negation belongs to a single word, with ut nbn, néméd, &c.: 
as, 


ut taceam, quoivis facile sciti est quam fuerim miser, T. ec. 296, 
even supposing I say nothing, anybody can understand how unhappy I was. 
sed ut haec concédantur, reliqua qui concédi possunt? DJ. 3, 41, but 
even supposing this be admitted, how can the rest be admitted? né sit sum- 
mum malum dolor, malum certé est, 7\D. 2,14, grant that suffering ts 
not the chiefest evil, an evil it assuredly is (1553). Vvérum ut hoc no6n sit, 
tamen praeclarum spectaculum mihf prdp6né, 4/7. 2, 15, 2, dut suppose 
this be not the case, still IT anticipate a gorgeous show. ac iam ut omnia con- 
tra opinidnem acciderent, tamen sé plirimum navibus posse perspicié- 
bant, 3, 9, 6, asd even supposing everything turned out contrary to expectation, 
still they saw clearly that they had the advantage by sea. ut enim néminem 
alium nisi T. Patinam rogdsset, scire potuit prodi flaminem necesse 
esse, A/il. 46, for even supposing he had asked nobody but Patina, he might 
have known that a priest must be appointed. This use is common in Cicero, 
not found in Plautus or Sallust. 


1964. The subjunctive with ut or né, generally with ita as a correla- 
tive, sometimes has the force of a proviso: as, 


ita probanda est clémentia, ut adhibeadtur sevéritas, Of 1, 88, 
mercy ts to be commended, provided that strictness ts employed. satis memoriae 
meae tribuent, ut maidribus meis dignum crédant, Ta. 4, 38, they will 
pay respect enough to my memory, provided they consider me worthy of my 
ancestors. 


(B.) RESULT. 


I. COMPLEMENTARY CONSECUTIVE CLAUSES, 


1965. The subjunctive with ut or ut n6n is used in clauses 
which serve to complete the sense of certain verbs and expres- 
sions, chiefly of bringing to pass, happening, and following. 
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Conjunctional Sentences: ut. [1966-1968. 


Such are: (a.) facid, efficid (unless they imply purpose, 1951); fit, accidit, 
contingit, Evenit, est, i is the case; similarly MOs est, cOnsuetudd est, &c. 
(2.) proximum est, reliquum est, extremum est, relinquitur, restat, 
accédit. Or, of logical sequence, sequitur, efficitur. 


(a.) f€cérunt ut cdnsimilis fugae profectid vidérétur, 2, 11, 1, they 
made their march look exactly like a stampede. splendor vester facit ut pec- 
care sine summ6 pericul6é non possitis, V. 1, 22, your conspicuous position 
makes it impossible for you to do wrong without great peril. his rébus fiébat, 
ut minus laté vag4arentur, I, 2, 4, so it came to pass that they did not rove 
round much. fit ut nattra ipsa ad Srnatius dicendi genus excitémur, 
DO. 2. 338, #t 2s sometimes the case that we are roused to a loftier style in ora- 
tory by sheer circumstance. potest fierl ut fallar, Fam. 13, 73, 2, it is possible 
that Lam mistaken. fieri ndn potest ut eum ti n6dn cdgnGveris, V. 2, 190, 
it must be the case that you have made his acquaintance yourself. e&adem 
nocte accidit, ut esset lina pléna, 4, 20, 1, #¢ came to pass on the same night 
that there was a fuli moon (1758). negavit mGris esse Graecdrum ut in 
convivid virdrum accumberent mulierés, V. 1, 66, 4e said tt was not 
etiquette among the Greeks for women to go to men’s dinner parties. est hdc 
commine vitium in liberis civitatibus, ut invidia gldriae comes sit, N. 
12, 3, 3, his ts a@ common trouble in free communities, that envy is the attendant 
of a great name. 


(4.) proximum est, ut doceam, DM. 2, 73, my next task ts to prove. 
relinquébatur ut neque longius ab agmine legidnum discédi Caesar pa- 
terétur, 5, 19, 3, the consequence was that Caesar could not allow any very dis- 
tant excursion from the main line of march. restat ut doceam omnia homi- 
num causa facta esse, DN. 2, 154, /astly, [ must prove that everything ts 
made for man. accédébat ut tempestatem ferrent, 3, 13, 9, chez, too, they 
could stand the gale. accédit ut is not found in old Latin; for accédit quod, 
see 1845. ita efficitur ut omne corpus mortdle sit, DV. 3, 30, thus it 
follows that every bodily substance is mortal. sequitur and efficitur, z¢ fol/ows, 
often have the accusative with the infinitive (2207). For the subjunctive 
with quam ut after a comparative of disproportion, see 1896. For fore and 
futirum esse ut as the periphrasis for the future infinitive, see 2233. 


1966. Verbs of happening may often be rendered best by compacter ex- 
pressions: thus, his rébus fi€bat ut, consequently ; fit ut, once in a while, 
sometimes, often ; fieri potest ut, fossibly ; accidit ut, accidentally, unfortu- 
mately. 


1967. facid ut, or with a negative, commonly committé ut, is used in 
circumlocutions for emphasis: as, 


faciundum mihi putavi, ut tuis litteris brevi respondérem, Fam. 3, 8, 
1, J thought I ought to take hold and write a few lines in answer to your letter. 
ego vérd non committam, ut tibf causam reciisandi dem, DO. 2, 233, 70, 
no, sir, I will not be guilty, not I, of giving you an excuse to back out. So par- 
ticularly with invitus, libenter, prope: as, invitus féci ut L. Flamininum 
é senatti Eicerem, CMV/. 42, zt was with great reluctance that [ expelled Flamt- 
ninus from the senate. 


1968. A subjunctive clause with ut is often used to define a pre 
ceding idea indicated in a general way by a neuter pronoun: as, 
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1969-1970.| Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


post eius mortem nihil6 minus Helvétii id, quod cdnstituerant, 
facere cOnantur, ut € finibus suis exeant, 1, 5, 1, after his death the Hel- 
vetians attempted just the same to carry out their resolution of moving out of their 
abodes(1752). omnibus Gallis idem esse faciendum, quod Helvétii féce- 
rint, ut dom6 Emigrent, I, 31, 14, that all the Gauls must do just as the Hel- 
vettans had done and move away from home, -Helvétii, cum id, quod ipsi 
diébus xx aegerrimé cOnfécerant, ut flumen transirent, illum tind aié 
fécisse intellegerent, légat6s mittunt, I, 13,2, when the Helvetians learned 
that the Roman commander had done in a single day what they had found it 
hard themselves to do in twenty, namely cross the river, they sent depitt.es (1752). 
id aliquot dé causis acciderat, ut subit6 Galli belli renovandi c6nsilium 
Caperent, 3, 2, 2, 2¢ was due to a variety of reasons that the Gauls suddenly 
conceived the tdea of making war again (1758). hocine boni esse officium 
servi existumas, ut erl sui corrumpat et rem et filium? PI. Most. 27, 7s 
this what you think the duty of a good slave, to waste his own master’s property 
and corrupt hts son ? 


1969. tantum abest, so far from, is sometimes followed by a double ut, 
the first introducing an unreal, and the second a real action: as, 


tantum abest ut haec béstidrum causa pardata sint, ut ipsas béstias 
hominum gratia generatas esse videdmus, DJ. 2, 158, so far from these 
things being made for brutes, we see that brutes themselves were created for man. 
This use, very rarely personal, begins with Cicero, and is common in his 
writings and in Livy. Not in Caesar, Sallust, or Tacitus. Sometimes in- 
stead of ut the second sentence is coordinated (1700): tantum abfuit ut 
inflammarés nostrés animds, somnum vix tenébamus, &r. 278, so far 
from your firing our heart, we could hardly keep awake. Or, the idea is 
expressed by ita nén... ut: as, erat ita n6n timidus ad mortem, ut 
in acié sitob rem piblicam interfectus, /’. 2, 63, so far from being afraid 
of death, he fell in battle for his country. 


II. PuRE CONSECUTIVE CLAUSES. 


1970. The subjunctive is used with ut or ut non to 
denote result. 


The result may be the result of an action or of a thing named in the 
main sentence. The main sentence often has a correlative to ut, expressing 
(z.) degree: as, tantus, so great, tam, so (with adjectives or adverbs). 
aded, tantopere. (4.) quality: as, is (hic, ille, iste), such, talis, ita, sic. 

mons altissimus impendébat, ut facile perpauci prohibére possent, 
1, 6,1, an exceeding high mountain hung over, so that avery few could block the 
way. dictitabant sé domSd expulsés, omnibus necessariis egére rébus, 
ut honesta praescriptione rem turpissimam tegerent, Caes. C. 3, 32, 4 
they stoutly declared that they were driven out of house and home, and lacked 
the necessaries of tife, thus veiling dishonour under the name of respectability. 

(z.) Ariovistus tantds sibi spiritiis siimpserat, ut ferendus non 
vidérétur, I, 33, 5, Avtovistus had put on such high and michty airs as to seem 
intolerable. adeS angust6 mari confiixit, ut eius multitidd navium ex- 
plicari non potuerit, N. 2, 4, 5, Ze went into action tn such cramped sea-room, 
that his armada could not deploy, of Xerxes (1757). 
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Conjunctionatl Sentences: quo. [1971-1973. 


(2.) eds dédixi testés ut dé istius facts dubium esse némini possit, 
V. 4,91, J have brought such witnesses that nobody can entertain a doubt of the 
defendant’s guilt, ita s€ recipiébat ut nihil nisi dé pernicié populi Ro- 
mani cdgitaret, PA. 4, 4, he retreated, it is true, but retreated with his mind 
running on nothing but how to ruin the country. illa, ex turibulis quae 
Evellerat, ita scité in aureis pdculis inligabat, ut ea ad illam rem nata 
esse dicerés, V. 4, 54, what he had torn from the censers he attached to golden 
cups so cunningly that you would have said it was just made for that very pur- 


pose (1731, 1559). 


For the imperfect subjunctive connected with a main general present, see 
1751; for the independent present or perfect subjunctive with a main secon- 
dary tense, see 1757. 


or ae 


ubi. 


1971. ubi, in the sense of where (709), has the ordinary construc- 
tion of a relative (1812-1831). For ubi, when, see 1923-1926 and 
1932-1934; aS a Synonym of 81, z/, see 2I Io. 


=f 


quo or qui. 


1972. quo, whereby, wherewith, or in old Latin sometimes qui 
(689), is the instrumental ablative from the relative and interrogative 
stem qui-. Combined with minus, she less, not, qué gives quominus. 


WITH THE INDICATIVE. 


1973. The indicative is used with qué and a comparative in the protasis 
of a comparative period, with eS or hdc and a comparative as correlative 
(1393): as, 

qué délictum maius est, eS poena est tardior, Caec. 7, the greater the 
sin 1s, the slower is the punishment. The ed or hic is sometimes omitted : as, 
qué plirés sumus, pliiribus rébus egébimus, L. 34, 34, 6, the more numer- 
ous we are, the more things we shall need. Tn late writers, the comparative is 
sometimes omitted in the main clause, very rarely in the subordinate clause. 
quants ... tantd are also used like qué... e6: as, quantd dititius 
c6nsider6, tantd mihi rés vidétur obsctirior, DWV. I, 60, the longer I puzzle 
over it, the more incomprehensible the question seems to me. quant6 magis 
exterges, tenuius fit, Pl. 2. 1301, the more T polish, the slimmer it gets. This 
form is sometimes used with quisque or quis of indefinite persons, instead 
of the commoner ut . . . ita or sic (1939): as, qué quisque est sollertior, 
hic docet labGridsius, RC. 31, the brighter a man is, the more wearisome ht 
finds teaching. quod quisque est maior, magis est placdbilis irae, O. 7” 
3) 5> 31, the greater be the man, the easier ’tis his anger to appease. 
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1974-1977.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE, 


1974. The subjunctive is used with qué to express purpose. 


_ quo differs but little in meaning from ut of purpose. It is used (a.) par. 
ticularly in clauses containing a comparative expression, or (4) in solemn 
law language. 


(2.) equités omnibus in locis pugnant, qud sé legidnariis militibus 
praeferrent, 2, 27, 2, the troopers fought on every kind of ground, hoping to out. 
nine the regular infaniry thereby. medico puts aliquid dandum esse, quod 
sit studidsior, /am. 16, 4,2, / think it would be well to fee your medical man, to 
make him more attentive. id amab6 aditita mé qu id fiat facilius, T. Zu. 
150, Aelp me in that, [ pray, that it may be the easier done. sublata erat cele- 
britas virsrum ac mulierum, qué lamentatid minuerétur, Leg. 2, 65, the 
large attendance of both sexes was done away with, to make the weeping and 
wailing less harrowing. (6.) homini mortud né ossa legit3, qu pos finus 
faciat, Twelve Tables in Leg. 2, 60, he shall not gather up the bones of a dead 
man, with tntent to celebrate the funeral a second time (1586). quiedrum coiit, . 
coierit, quo quis iiidicid piblicd condemnarétur, law in C/x. 148, whosoever 
of that number conspired or shall have conspired to have anybody condemned ina 
criminal court. Otherwise rarely used without a comparative expression, 
yet occasionally found thus in Plautus, Terence, Sallust, and Ovid: as, hanc 
simulant parere quo Chremétem absterreant, T. Azdr. 472, they’re pre- 
tending that she’s lying in, to frighten Chremes off. So often in Tacitus. 


1975. quo né, in a negative clause of purpose, is found in a disputed passage 
in Horace, but not again until late Latin. For non quo, non ed quo, introducing 
an untenable reason, see 1855. 


1976. In old Latin qui, whereby, wherewith, withal, is partly felt as a live rela- 
tive pronoun in the ablative, and partly as a mere conjunction of purpose; as a pro- 
noun it may even take a preposition ; as a conjunction, it may refer to a plural ante- 
cedent (689): as, quasi patriciis pueris aut mon€érulae aut anités aut 
coturnicés dantur, quicum liisitent: itidem mi haec upupa, qui mé dé- 
lectem datast, Pl. Caf. 1002, as to the sons of gentlemen or daws or ducks or quails 
are given, wherewith to play; just so ta me this crow is given, to entertain myself 
withal, enim mihiquidem sequent dari vehicla qui vehar, Pl. Aud. 500, 
in sooth ’t were fair that carriages be given me, to ride withal. The indicative occurs 
where the subjunctive would be used in classical Latin: as, multa concurrunt 
simul, qui coniectiiram hanc faci6, T. Azdr. 511, a thousand things combine 
whereby I come to this conjecture. 


: ee rer 
quominus. 


1977. The subjunctive with quéminus (1972) is used to complete 
the sense of verbs of hindering or resisting. 


Snch verbs are: impedi6d, tenes, 4inder, interclidd, déterred, obst6, 
obsist6, resist6, repugn6, n6n reciis6 ; these verbs often have a subjunctive 
with né (1960). Cicero rarely and Caesar never uses quOminus with impedi6 or 

rohibes6. For the accusative and infinitive with these verbs, see 2203. quOminus 
is also used with moveor, am influenced, fit, it is owing to. stat per aliquem, 
somebody is responsible, or indeed any expression implying hindrance. When the 
verb of hindering has a negative with it, quin is often used ; see 1986, 
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non déterret sapientem mors, quéminus réi pijblicae suisque cin- 
sulat, 7D. 1, 91, death does not hinder the wise man from working for country 
and friends. quid obstat, quéminus sit beatus ? DWV. 1, 95, what zs to hin- 
der his being happy? neque recitsavit quéminus légis poenam subiret, 
N.15, 8, 2, and he_did not decline to submit to the penalty of the law. Caesar, 
ubi cégnivit per Afranium stare quéminus proeli6 dimicarétur, castra 
facere constituit, Caes. C. 1, 41, 3, when Caesar learned that owing to Afra- 
nins there was no battle, he resolved to build a camp. si té dolor corporis 
tenuit, quéminus ad lidds venirés, fortiinae magis tribu6 quam 
sapientiae tuae, Fam. 7, 1, 1, if 7t was bodily suffering that kept you from 
coming to the performances, I think more highly of your luck than of your sense. 
Terence first uses quéminus thus, but only rarely. He also sometimes uses 
the parts separately so that the true relative and negative forces appear: as, 
si s€nser6 quicquam in his té niiptiis fallaciae c6n4ri, qué fiant minus, 
T. Andr. 196, tf [ catch you trying on any trick in the matter of this marriage 
through which it may not come off (1451). 

1978. In Tacitus, qu6minus is sometimes found where quin would be used in 
classical Latin (1986): as, nec dubitatum quoéminus pacem concéderent, 
Ta. H. 2, 45, there was no hesitation in granting peace. 

1979. It may be mentioned here that qué sétius with the subjunctive, instead 
et nus, is found twice in Cicero’s earliest extant prose, and twice in older 

atin. 


—__¢—__—~ 


quin. 


1980. quin is composed of qui, the ablative or locative of the in- 
terrogative and relative stem qui- (689), and-ne, zo¢. It is used in 
simple sentences and as a conjunctive particle. 


1981. For the use of quin, why xo¢, in questions with the indicative, see 
1526. Such questions have the sense of an affirmative command or exhor- 
tation (1531): as, quin abis, Pl. A7G. 1087, why won’t you begone? or get you 
gone. quin conscendimus equ6s, L. 1, 57, 7, why not mount, or to horse, to 
horse. For the use of quin without interrogative force, see 1527. 


1982. quin is found occasionally with the subjunctive in a direct ques- 
tion in Plautus, Terence, Lucilius, Lucretius, Cicero, and Tacitus: thus, 
quin ego hécrogem? Pl. /G. 426, why should w’t I ask this? (1563). 


1983. The subjunctive with the conjunctive particle quin is used, particu- 
larly in old Latin, in connection with the common formula niilla causa est 
or its equivalents. 

Such a subjunctive may be regarded as original (1786) or as due to the 
indirect form of question (1773). ‘. 

nilla causast quin mé cond6nés cruci, Pl. #. 1070, ¢here’s v0 reason 
why you should 1't deliver me up to execution. quin décédam, nilla causa 
est, Ham. 2,17, 1, there is no reason why I should not retire. quid causaest 
quin in pistrinum récta proficiscar via? T. Andr. 600, what’s the reason 
L don’t march straight into the mill? hhaud causificor quin eam habeam, 
Pl. Aud. 755, [ don’t quibble against keeping her. 
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1984-1988.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


1984. mirum quin with the subjunctive is used by Plautus in sarcastic expres. 
sions where mirumM Is ironical: as, mirum quin tu ill6 técum divitias ferds, 
Pl. Tri. 495, strange enough, how you can’t take your money there with you, that is 
to Hades. 


1985. The subjunctive with quin (or ut nGn) is used after ndn possum, 
or ndn possum with an infinitive, usually facere, and with fieri nén potest: 
as, 

non enim possum quin exclamem, eugé, eugé, Lysitelés, mdaw, Pl. 
Tri. 705, upon my word [must cry bravo, bravo, Lysiteles ; encore! facere 
non potul quin tibi sententiam déclararem, /am. 6, 13, 1, / could not help 
giving you my views. fieri nullS6 mod6 poterat, quin Cleomeni parcerétur, 
V. 5, 104, 2¢ was impossible not to spare Cleomenes. ®heu, nequed quin 
fleam, quom abs té abeam, Pl. 4/G. 1342, O well-a-day, [ needs must weep, 
for that from thee I part. n&n potuisti W116 mod6 facere, ut mihi illam 
epistulam nGn mitterés, A//. 11, 21, 1, you could not get along at all without 
writing me that letter (1965). 


1986. The subjunctive with quin is used in clauses which com- 
plete the sense of verbs of restraining, abstaining, delaying, or doubt- 
ing, when such verbs have a negative, expressed or implied. 


Such verbs are (a.) restraining: temperd mihi, tened, restrain, retined, 
contined, déterred, reprim6. abstaining: praetermitt6d, intermittd. de- 
laying: cunctor, differs, exspectd, rects6; ndn multum, nihil, paulum 
abest. (4.) doubting: dubits6, dubium est; a doubt may also be implied in other 
words, or forms of words: as, n6n metuG6, nobn abest suspici6, &c. 


(a.) neque sibi hominés barbards temperattrods existimabat, quin 
in provinciam exirent, I, 33, 4, avd he thought, as they were savages, they 
would not restrain themselves, but would sally out into the province. vix mé 
contined quin involem ménstr6é in capillum, T. Zz. 859, / scarce can 
keep from flying at the caitiff’s hair. nihil praetermisi, quin Pompéium 4 
Caesaris conitinctidne avocadrem, PP. 2, 23, / left no stone unturned to pre- 
vent Pompey from joining Caesar. abstinére quin attingas non queas, Pl. 
B. 915, you can’t keep from touching it, (6.) nén dubitat, quin té ductirum 
negés, T. Azdr. 405, he does n't doubt that you'll refuse to marry. quis du- 
bitet, quin in virtiite divitiae sint? ar. 48, who can doubt that there is 
money in virtue? neque abest suspicid quin ipse sib! mortem cdnsci- 
verit, 1, 4, 4, avd ground is not wanting for the belief that he made away with 
himself. 


1987. ndn dubitd has other constructions: (a.) Indirect question. 
(6.) Accusative with the infinitive (in some authors: chiefly Nepos and 
Livy and later writers). (c.) Meaning zot hesitate, the infinitive alone (2169). 
quin seldom follows this meaning. 

(z.) n6n dubitd, quid ndbis agendum putés, dz. 10, 1, 2, J have no 
doubt about what you think is our dutyto do. (b.) neque enim dubitabant 
hostem ventirum, L. 22. 55, 2, for they firmly believed the enemy would come. 
(c.) quid dubitimus pultare? Pl. 2.1117, why do we hesitate to knock ? 
nolite dubitare quin huic crédatis omnia, /?. 68, do not hesitate to trust all 
to him. ; 


1988. The subjunctive with quin is often used after general 
negative assertions, or questions implying a negative: as, 
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ném6 fuit omniné militum quin vulnerarétur, Caes. C. 3, 53, 3, chere 
was absolutely not a single soldier but was wounded. nillust Ephesi quin 
sciat, Pl. B. 336, there’s not a soul at Ephesus but knows, quis in circum 
vénit, quin is indqudque gradi dé avaritia tua commonérétur? /V.1, 
154, who came to the circus without being reminded of your avarice at each and 
every step? nilla fuit civitas quin partem senatis Cordubam mitteret, 
n6n civis RGm4Anus quin conveniret, Caes. C. 2, 19, 2, there was not a com- 
munity but sent a part of its local senate to Corduba, not a Roman citizen, but 
went to the meeting. For qui n6n after such expressions, see 1821. The 
main sentence often has tam, ita, sic, or tantus: as, n€m6 est tam fortis, 
quin réi novitate perturbétur, 6, 39, 3, there was nobody so brave but was 
demoralized by the strangeness of the situation. nil tam difficilest quin 
quaerend6 investig4ari possiet, T. Haz.675, there’s naught so hard but may 
by searching be tracked out. Instead of quin, ut n6n or qui non is often 
used in such combinations (1821). 

1989. The subjunctive in an untenable reason, negatively put, is sometimes intro- 
duced by ndn quin instead of n6n quod nGn or non qué nGn (1855): as, non 
quin pari virtiite alii fuerint, Px. 7, 6, not that others may not have been his 
peersin virtue. 


1990. quin is used very rarely instead of qu6minus to introduce clauses com- 


leting the sense of verbs which have no negative expressed or implied: as, once each 
in the Bellum Alexandrinum, in Tacitus, and in Seneca’s prose. 


———_¢—__— 


dum, ddnec, quoad, quamdii. 


1991. With the temporal particles dum, zwAz/e, until, and donec, wz#i/ (in 
old Latin d6nicum and in Lucretius ddnique), may be conveniently treated 
the relative quaad or quoad (that is qua or qué combined with ad), wie, 
until, and the comparative quamdii, as long as. 

1992. dum, wile, means originally a while (1151): as, circumspice dum, PI. 
Tri. 146, look round you a while,a minute, just look round (1373). dum servi mei 
perplacet mihi consilium, dum haud placet, Pl. Merc. 348, one while my 
slave's plan suits me completely, another while it doesm't suit. dum... dum, 
Accius in DN. 2, 89, ome while . . . another. 


1993. As a pure conjunctive particle, dum, whz/e, means either (A.) 7 
the time while, or (B.) all the time while ; in the latter sense quoad and 
quamdit are also used. From add the time while, dum comes t_ mean (C.) 
ae long oe provided ; and (D.) until; in this sense quoad and dGdnec are 
also used. 


1994. The indicative is used in a protasis intro- 
duced by dum, quoad, or quamdiut, w/z/e ; and the 
subjunctive in a protasis introduced by dum, fro- 
vided, or unizl, 


The subjunctive is also used for special reasons, as in indirect discourse 
(1725), by attraction (1728), of action conceivable (1731), or by late writers 
to express repeated past action (1730). See also 1997 and 2009, end. 
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1995-1998.| Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


(A.) dum, 7 the time while. 


1995. The present indicative is regularly used with dum, zz 
the time while (1739). 
dum sometimes has as correlative subit6, repente ; iam, interea, &c. 


The main verb may be present, future, or past; as, dum haec dicit, 
abiit héra, T. Zu. 341, while he thus prated, sped an hour away. infici débet 
iis artibus quas si, dum est tener, combiberit, ad maidra veniet para- 
tior, 72. 3, 9, he should be imbued with such arts as will, if absorbed while 
he is young, render him the better equipped to deal with weightier business. 
nunc rem ipsam, ut gesta sit, dum breviter vobis démonstré, attendite, 
Tul. 13, now give your attention to the case ttself, while L set forth to you briefiy 
how tt occurred. dum in his locis Caesar moratur, ad eum légati véné- 
runt, 4, 22, 1, while Caesar tarried in these regions, some envoys cante to him. 
dum haec aguntur, v6ce clara exclamat, Pl. Am. 1120, while this was 
going on, with clarion voice he cries aloud. haec dum aguntur, interea 
Cleomenés iam ad Heldri litus pervénerat, V. 5, 91, while this was 
going on, Cleomenes meantime had already arrived at the shore of Helorum. 
The phrase dum haec geruntur, meanwhile, is often used by the historians 
to shift the scene: as, dum haec in Venetis geruntur, Q. Tittirius Sahi- 
nus in finés Venellérum pervénit, 3, 17, 1, while this was going on amoiy 
the Venett, Sabinus arrived in the territory of the Venelli. ‘The present in- 
dicative is sometimes retained in indirect discourse, chiefly in poetry or 
late prose: as, dic, hospes, Spartae nds té hic vidisse iacentis, dum 
sanctis patriae légibus obsequimur, 7D. I, 101, fell it at Sparta, friend, 
that thou hast seen us lying here, obedient to our country’s holy laws. dicit 
sésé illi dnulum, dum lictat, détraxisse, T. ec. 829, fe says that, in the 
struggle, he pulled off her ring. 


1996. The future is rare and chiefly confined to old Latin: as, 


animum advortite, dum huius argimentum éloquar cOmoediae, PI. 
prot. Am. 95, attention lend, while I set forth the subject of this comedy, dum 
pauca dicam, breviter attendite, V. 3, 163, while I speak briefly, give me 
your attention a few moments. 


1997. The imperfect indicative is rare; the imperfect subjunctive is 
sometimes used, chiefly by the poets and historians: as, 

(a.) dum haec Véis agébantur, interim capitdlium in ingenti peri- 
culé fuit, L. 5,47, 1, while this was going on at Vet, the capitol meanwhile w s 
in terrible peril, "The pluperfect of resulting state is rarer: as, dum in inam 
partem oculds hostium certamen 4verterat, pluribus locis capitur mi- 
rus, L. 32, 24, 5, whzle the eves of the enemy were turned away in one direc- 
tion toward the fight, the wall is carried in several places (1615). (5.) dum sé 
réx Averteret, alter €latam secitirim in caput déiécit, L. 1, 40, 7, while the 
king was looking another way, the second man raised his axe and brought it 
down on his head, 


1998. The clause with dum often denotes the cause of the main 
action, particularly when the subjects of both verbs are the same and 
the action of the protasis is coincident with that of the apodosis 


(1733) 
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Conjuncttonal Sentences: dum. [1999~-2001. 


dum docent, discunt, Sen. £. 7, 8, while they are teaching, they are learn- 
ing, or, by teaching they learn, nimirum didici etiam, dum in istum inqulrG, 
artificum némina, V. 4, 4, preposterous as it may seem, in hunting up evidence 
against the defendant, I have actually learned artists’ names, ‘Yhe main action 
is often one not anticipated or desired: as, ita dum pauca mancipia reti- 
nére volt, fortiinads omnis libertatemque suam perdidit, Caecz/. 56, so 17 
her attempt to keep a few human chattels, she sacrificed all her possessions and 
her own liberty. dum vitant stulti vitia, in contraria currunt, H. S. 1, 2, 
24, while fools essay a vice to shun, into its opposite they run. Sometimes with 
the perfect: as, dum Alexandri similis esse voluit, L. Crassi inventus 
est dissimillimus, By”. 282, from his desire to be like Alexander, he came out 
Just the opposite of Crassus. 


(B.) dum, quoad, quamdii (dinec), al the time while. 


1999. dum, quoad, or quamditi, a// the time while, often has as correlative 
tamdit, tantum, tantummodo, tantisper, usque, or ita. When tamdii 
is used, quam often stands for quamdii. 


2000 (1.) When the main verb is present or future, the protasis 
with dum, quoad, or quamdiii, a// the time while, is usually in the 
same tense as the main verb : as, 


mane dum scribit, Pl. 2B. 737, wait while he writes. aegrots dum 
anima est, spés esse dicitur, 477. 9, 10, 3, as long as a sick man has breath he 
is said to have hope. vidua vivits vel usque dum régnum optinébit 
Iuppiter, Pl. Zen. 727, may’st widowed live e’en longas Jupiter shall reign. 
ego t€é meum esse dici tantisper vol6, dum quod té dignumst faciés, 
T. Hau. 106, J’ have thee called my son but just so long as thou shalt act 
as doth become thee. dum Latinae loquentur litterae, quercus huic locd 
non deerit, Zeg. 1, 2, as long as Latin literature has the gift of speech, this 
spot will not lack its oak (1733). quamditi quisquam erit qui té défendere 
audeat, vivés, C. 1, 6, as long as there shall bea soul who will venture to de- 
fend you, you shall live on. discés quamditi volés, tamditi autem velle 
débébis quoad té quantum prdficias non paenitébit, OF 1, 2, you shall 
study as long Pay want to, ard it will be proper for you to want to, as long as 
you are satisfied with your progress. dandum hordeum et furfurés usque 
quaad erunt lactantés, Varro 4.2. 2,7, 12, give them barley and bran as 
long as they are sucklings. quoad, as long as, is not found in Terence. 


2001. (2.) With quamdiii the perfect is used when the main verb 
is perfect; with dum or quoad the perfect or imperfect is used when 
the main verb is perfect or pluperfect, and the imperfect usually when 
the main verb is imperfect: as, 

(z.) qu6rum quamdiii m4nsit imitatid, tamditi genus illud dicendi 
vixit, DO. 2, 94, as long as the imitation of these men lasted, so long was that 
style in vogue. tenuit locum tamdiii quam ferre potuit labjrem, 7,7. 236, 


he held the position as long as he could stand the work. In this use quamdii 
is found first in Cicero. 


(4.) vixit, dum vixit, bene, T. Hec. 461, he dived well all the time he lived 
(1733). avus noster quoad vixit, restitit M. Gratidid, Leg. 3, 36, our 
grandfather as long as he lived, opposed Gratidius. 
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2002-2004.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


(c.) Massiliénsés quoad licébat, circumvenire nostrés contendébant, 
Caes. C. 1, 58, 1, as long as the Massilia people had a chance, they kept tryeng 
to surround our men. dum necesse erat, résque ipsa cdgébat, tnus 
omnia poterat, AA. 139, as long as it had to be, and circumstances demanded, 
one man controlled the world (1733). From Sallust on, the present of vivid 
narration (1590) is occasionally found with dum in this sense. 

2002. In poetry and in late prose writers, beginning with Lucretius and Livy, 
dGdnec is used in the sense of ad/ the time while, usually with the indicative, but some- 
times with the subjunctive of repeated past action: as, donec gratus eram tibi, 
Persadrum vigui rége beatior, H. 3, 9, 1, a5 doug as [ was loved of thee, I flour- 
ished happier than the Persians king, doOnec armati confertique abibant, 
peditum labor in persequendo fuit, L. 6, 13, 4, as long as they were moving off 
under arms and in close array, the task of pursuit fell to the infantry. vulgus 
trucidatum est d6nec ira et diés permansit, Ta. 1, 68, the rank and file 
were butchered as long as wrath and daylight held out, nihil trepidabant, d6nec 
continenti velut ponte agerentur, L. 21, 28, 10, the elephants were not a bit 
skittish as long as they were driven along what seemed a continuous bridge (1730). 
The future is rare: as, natus enim débet quicumque est velle manére in 
vita, d6nec retinébit blanda voluptas, Lucr. 5, 177, whoe'er is born must wish 
in life to abide, so long as him fond pleasure shall detain. ddnec eris félix, mul- 
tds numerabis amicds, O. 77. 1,9, 5, as long as fortune smiles, thou troops 
Shalt count of friends. 


(C.) dum, as long as, provided, so. 


2003. The present and imperfect subjunctive are used in provisos 
introduced by dum, as long as, provided, so. 


dum is sometimes accompanied by modo, ov/ly, or quidem, that is ; or 
(from Terence on) modo is used without dum. The negative is né (from 
Ovid on, sometimes nin); né sometimes has as correlative ita. 

Sderint dum metuant, Poet. in Suet. Cal. 30, let them hate, so they fear. 
absit, dum modo laude parta domum recipiat sé, Pl. dm. 644, let him go, 
so only he come home with glory won, postulabant prd homine miserrimG, 
qui vel ipse sésé in cruciatum dari cuperet, dum dé patris morte quae- 
rerétur, AA. 110, they made the request in behalf of a pitiable wretch, who would 
be only too glad to be put to the rack himself, so his father’s death might be inves- 
tigated. itaque dum locus comminus pugnandi darétur, aequ6 anims 
singulas binis navibus obiciébant, Caes. C. 1, 58, 4, therefore, so a chance 
was given to fight hand to hand, they did not mind pitting one of thetr vessels 
against two of the enemy’s. si €1 permissum esset, ita id sacrum faceret, 
dum né pliis quinque sacrificid interessent, L. 39, 18,9, 7f he were allowed, 
he might perform the sacrifice far better, provided that not more than five people 
Should have a part in the ceremonial. dum quidem néquid percontéris 
quod non lubeat prdloqul, Pl. Aud. 211, provided at least you ask nothing that 
Ll may not like to disclose. volet, civis modo haec sit, T. “z. 889, he ’/ con- 
sent, only let her be a free born maid. magnd mé mett liberabis, dum 
modo inter mé atque té mirus intersit, C.1, 10, you will relieve me of 
great fear, provided only there be a wall interposed between you and myself. 


(D.) dum, quoad, dinec, unizil. 


2004. dum, quoad or dénec, wmtz/, often has as correlative usque, 
usque ed, usque ad eum finem or tamdiii. 
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Conjunctzonal Sentences: dum. [2005-2007. 


dum, zzz. 


2005. The subjunctive present is used in a protasis intro- 
duced by dum, wz¢Z, when the main verb denotes either indefi- 
nite or present time, and the subjunctive imperfect when the 
main verb is past. 


The subjunctive is an extension of the subjunctive of desire (1540) ; the 
clause denotes something expected or proposed. 


is dum veniat sedens ibi opperibere, Pl. B. 48, you shall sit there 
waiting till he comes. Orandi sunt, ut si quam habent ulciscendi vim, 
differant in tempus aliud, dum défervéscat ira, 7D. 4, 78, we must 
always ask such people, tf they have any chance to take vengeance, to put it off 
to some other time, till their rage cool down. cénsed latendum tantisper 
ibidem, dum effervéscit haec gratulatid et simul dum audiadmus, 
quemadmodum negdtium confectum sit, fam. 9, 2, 4, J advise lying low 
where you are, while the present congratulation excitement ts cooling off, and at 
the same time till we may hear how the job was done. dum reliquae navés ed 
convenirent, in ancoris exspectavit, 4, 23, 4, Ae waited at anchor till the rest 
of the vessels should gather there (1725). Verginius dum collégam cénsu- 
leret moratus, dictatorem dixit, L. 4, 21, 10, Verginius, after wazting till he 
should consult his colleague, appointed a dictator, observavit dum dormita- 
ret canés, Pl. 777. 170, he watched till the dog should be napping. 


2006. The present indicative with dum, w&z/e, is sometimes used where 
the subjunctive might be expected with dum, zz#z/ (1593). Other indicative 
tenses are rarely thus used: as, 


(2.) expectabd, dum venit, T. Zz. 206, J will wait while he comes. ego 
hic tantisper, dum exis, t€ opperiar, Pl. AZost. 683, 7’U/ wait for you here a 
while till you come out. egoin Arcand opperior, dum ista cOgniscé, 47’. 
10, 3, for myself [am waiting at the Arcae place, till Lascertain this. (6.) mihi 
quidem usque cirae erit, quid agas, dum quid égeris, scierd, Az. 12, 19, 
3, for me LI shall be anxious all the time to know what you are doing, till I know 
what you have done. mansit in condicidne usque ad eum finem dum 
itidic€s réiecti sunt, V. a. pr. 16, he stuck to his bargain till the jurors were 
challenged. 


quoad, ddnec, zz/zl. 


2007. quoad or donec, wz/z/, introduces a protasis in the present 
subjunctive when the main verb is present or future; and in the 
perfect indicative when the main verb is past or a general present. 


quoad is found once in Plautus with the imperfect subjunctive (2008); in other 
authors here and there with both moods; not in Tacitus. With dGnec the pres- 
ent subjunctive is fc und once in Plautus, rarely in late Latin and in poetry; the per- 
fect indicative is found at all periods; the present indicative (1590), found once in 
Plautus, is poetic and late. But d6nec is rarely used by Cicero, and never by Caesar 
or Sallust. d6nicum is found in old Latin (not in Terence) with the indicative 
(2009), and once in Nepos with the subjunctive of indirect discourse. d6dnique is 
found four times in Lucretius with the indicative, always before vowels (2009). 
d6neque and dOneque cum seem to occur a few times in Vitruvius. 
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2008-2009.| Sextences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


(a.) ego hic c6gits commoriri, quoad mé reficiam, fam. 7, 26,2, Zam 
thinking of staying here till I feel better. ea continébis, quoad ipse té 
videam, AZ. 13, 21, 4, you will keep this back till I see you myself. expergé- 
factique secuntur inania saepe cervOrum simuliacra, d6nec discussis re- 
deant err6ribus ad sé, Lucr. 4, 995, and when awakened, often they still keep 
hunting the shadowy forms of stags, until the delusion is shaken off and they come 
to themselves. Magnus mirandusque cliéns sedet ad praetdria régis, 
donec Bithyn6 libeat vigilare tyrann6, J. 10, 160, @ vassal great and strange 
he sits in the king’s gate, tell it may suit his oriental majesty to wake. inter 
eadem pecora dégunt, d6énec aetas s€paret ingenuds, Ta. G. 20, they 
always live among the same flocks and herds, till maturity puts the free-born by 
themselves. 


(4.) nostri reppulérunt neque finem sequendi fécérunt, quoad equi- 
tés praecipités hostés €gérunt, 5, 17, 3, our people routed them and did not 
give up the pursuit till the cavatry drove the enemy headlong. Milé cum in 
senatii fuisset ed dié quoad senatus est dimissus, domum vénit, 4/i/. 28, 
after staying in the senate that day till the senate adjourned, Milo went home. 
numquam déstitit Srdre usque ade6 dGnec perpulit, T. Andr. 660, he never 
ceased to tease until he gained his point. usque eo timui, donec ad réiciun- 
dos itidicés vénimus, V. 1, 17, J was afraid all the time till we came to 
challenging jurors. ‘The present indicative of vivid narration (1590) is found 
in Vergil and Livy: as, socil cénsurgere tonsis, d6nec réstra tenent sic- 
cum et sédére carinae omnés innocuae, V. I0, 299, wth one accord the 
shipmates rose to oars, until the beaks dry land attain, and keels all sat unscathed. 


_ 2008. An imperfect subjunctive is rarely found with quoad, wzzi/ (1725): as, 
haec diés praestitiitast, quoad referret, Pl. Ps. 623, this day was set by 
which he was to pay. exercébatur currendd et luctandd ad eum finem, 
quoad stans complecti posset, N. 15, 2, 5, Ae used to practise running and 
wrestling, till he could give a grip standing. For donec, see 2009 at the end. 


2009. Other constructions occur, chiefly in old Latin or poetry, with d6nec, or 
dénicum, uwxtil. (a.) The future perfect: as, haud désinam, donec perfécer6d 
hic, T. Ph. 419, 1 shall not stop till I have finished this, délicta maidrum lués, 
ddnec templa reféceris, H. 3,6, 1, for sins of sires thou shalt atone, till thou hast 
shrines repaired. (b.) The future: coquits usque dGnec conmadeébit bene, 
Cato, RR. 156, 5, doi! until it is_very soft, ter centum régnabitur ann6s, 
dénec geminam parti dabit Ilia prolem, V. 1, 272, for thrice a hundred 
years there will be kings, till llia gives birth totwins, (c.) The perfect indicative, 
less frequently the present, ta todiletory to a general present: impedit piscis 
usque aded, ddnicum éduxit fords, Pl. 7ru. 38, he always draws his net 
about the fish, until he's brought them out (1613). usque mantant neque id 
faciunt, ddnicum parietés ruont, Pl. AJost. 116, they keep waiting and don’t do 
it until the walls are hee (d.) The pluperfect indicative: horriferis accibant 
v6cibus Orcum, dG6nique eds vita privarant vermina saeva, Lucr. 5, 996, 
with horrid cries on Death they'd calltill gripings sore had set them free from life. 
The imperfect indicative is found once in Tacitus, who also has the infinitive of inti- 
mation (1539) once or twice. An imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive sometimes 
occurs where purpose is intimated, and in Livy and late Latin to express repeated past 
action: as, d6nec €gregius properaret exsul, H. 3, 5, 45, ¢7/l he could hasten 
forth a peerless exile, trepidatidnis aliquantum édébant, dGnec quiétem 
ipse timor fécisset, L. 21,28, 11, the elephants always displayed some nervous: 
ness, till terror itself restored quiet (1730). But the habit of using the imperfect 
subjunctive is very common in Tacitus where neither purpose nor repetition is inti- 
mated: as neque proelium omisit d6nec caderet, Ta. 3, 20, he ceased not 
Jighting till he fell. 
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Conjunctional Sentences: quand6d. [2010-2013. 


quando. 


2010. quando, originally a temporal particle, has the meaning 
when, which readily passes over to a causal meaning, sznce, because. 
In both meanings it introduces the indicative. For special reasons, 
however, the subjunctive is used, as in indirect discourse (1725) or of 
action conceivable (1731). quando is also used to introduce a con- 
ditional protasis (2110). 


In simple sentences, temporal quandd is used in pronoun questions 
(1526). As an indefinite adverb it has the meaning ever. 


(A.) TEMPORAL quando. 


2011. quandG, w/ez, introduces a temporal clause with the in- 
dicative. 


The time is often indefinite or iterative ; so usually in old Latin. quan- 
dé often has tum as correlative. , 


fid Iuppiter quand6 lubet, PI. 4m. 864, J turn into Jupiter at my sweet 
will, laudat6 quando illud quod cupis efféceré, Pl. Cu. 364, cry your bravo 
when I’ve done what you desire. quandd occasié illaec periit, post sérd 
cupit. Pl. “7:2. 249, when that chance is lost, he wants it all too late (1613). 
quandé omné€s creati sunt,tum ad eds deus fatur, 77. 40, when all were 
created, then to them spake the god. quand6 pars maior in eandem senten- 
tiam ibat, bellum erat cénsénsum, L. I, 32, 12, when the majority voted for 
the same motion, war was always agreed upon. Temporal quand6 is found 
sporadically at all periods; not in Terence or Caesar. 


2012. quandGque, whenever, is found once in the Twelve Tables, a few 
times in Cicero (chiefly in legal formulae), three times in Horace, and here 
and there in later authors. Not in Caesar. 


(B.) CAUSAL quando. 


2013. quando, since, seeing that, introduces a causal clause with 
the indicative. 


The reason is usually one known to the person addressed or one gener- 
ally known (1884). quand@ is often strengthened by quidem. 


quando hic servid, haec patriast mea, Pl. Per. 641, now that [ama 
slave here, this is my country. quin ergé abeis, quand6 responsumst ? 
Pl. MG. 1085, why don’t you go then, since you've had your answer? melius 
est, quanddquidem hoc numquam mi ipse voluit dicere, T. Ad. 639, bet- 
ter so, since he would n’t ever tell me about it of his own accord. quandd mé in 
hunc locum dédiixit ratid, docébd. DV 3. 43, seeiug that my discourse has 
brought me to this point, I will show. hhaec détur cara cénsoribus, quand6- 
quidem eds in ré piiblicda semper volumus esse, Leg. 3, 47, “et this be the 
charge of the censors, seeing that we want such officers_always tn our state, 
pré urbe ac penatibus dimicandum esse, quand6 Italiam tu€ri nequis- 
sent, L. 22, 8, 7, that they ast Ses for home and country, now that they had 
fuiled to preserve Italy (1724). Causal quand@ is found at all periods, though 
not in Caesar, and in Cicero’s orations only with quidem. : 
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2014. quanddque, ixasmuch as, is used a few times in a formal or legal 
sense in Cicero and Livy: as, quand6que hisce hominés iniusst populi 
Rdma4ni Quiritium foedus ictum iri spopondérunt, L. 9, 10, 9, zzasmuch as 
these persons have promised that a covenant should be made, without the oraer of 
the Roman nation of Quirites. 


Sl. 


2015. si, in early Latin sei, is originally a locative, meaning usder 
those circumstances, so. With the enclitic -ce, it forms sice or sic, 
so. The two are sometimes found as correlatives in colloquial style: 
as, sic scribés aliquid, si vacabis, 4A/z¢. 12, 38, 2, so you shall have 
time, so you will write something. See 708. 


CONDITIONAL PERIODS. 


2016. A protasis introduced by si, so, 7f, or nisi, unless, if 
not, states a condition; the apodosis states action occurring 
under that condition. The conditional protasis and apodosis 
combined make a Conditional Period. 


Thus, si diés est, 7/ 7¢ 7s day, is a conditional protasis; combined with an 
apodosis, liicet, z¢# zs /ight, it makes a conditional period: si diés est, licet, 
Inv, 1, 86, tf it ts day, it is light. 

Say f A parenthesis with ut (1943) is added when the speaker asserts that the 
action of the protasis is not only assumed, but actually occurs: as, Si virtis digna 
est gloriatiGne, ut est, beatus esse poterit virtite ina praeditus, /7z. 4, 
51, if virtue is entitled to glorification, as it really is, he will find it possible to be 
happy in the possession of virtue alone. Si nox opportiina est EruptiGni, sicut 
est, haec profect6 noctis aptissima hGra est, L. 7, 35, 10, if night is always 
favourable for a sortie, and it always is, this particular hour of the night is surely 
the very best time. 


2018. The apodosis is usually declarative. Often, however, it is interro- 
gative, exclamatory, or imperative, or it may take any other form which the 
thought or the context may require. The apodosis has rarely a correlative to 
si: as, igitur, 7¢ follows that, idcircd, for all that, tum, then, ita, sic, ovly, ea 
condiciGne, oz condition; at, but, tamen, zevertheless, certé, saltem, at ary 
rate, tum dénique, tum démum, ¢thez and not till then. 


2019. si is sometimes followed by quidem or, from Cicero on, by modo: 
si quidem, ¢hat is if, since, even if, si modo, if only. si tamen, at least if, 
is found in Lucretius, Sallust, the Augustan poets and in late writers. sive 

. Sive (seu... seu) or, in old Latin, si... sive, whether... or, 
with the indicative or the subjunctive of the indefinite second person (1556), 
leaves a choice between two cases possible. By abbreviation of the protasis 
Sive becomes a coordinating particle: see 1672. 
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Conditional Periods.  [2020-2025. 


2020. The negative of si is si non, zf xo¢ (si néméG, si nillus, 
&c.), or nisi, less, tf not, used especially of an exception or after a 
negative. nisi si, chiefly in old, colloquial, or late Latin, or, particu- 
larly in solemn language or poetry, niis sometimes used for nisi. A 
restriction, usually an ironical afterthought, may be introduced by 
nisi forte (rare before Cicero) or nisi vér6 (in Cicero and Pliny the 
Younger) with the indicative. 

nisi is sometimes found in an adversative sense in old and colloquial 
Latin, especially after nescid; from Cicero on, it may be strengthened by 
tamen. For nisi quod, see 1848. 

2021. When a second conditional period is opposed to a first, it is some- 
times introduced by si (or si autem), but usually by sin (or sin autem). If 
the second period is negative, and its verb is not expressed, minus or aliter 
is preferred to non. 


CLASSES OF CONDITIONAL PROTASES. 
2022. Conditional protases may be divided into two classes: 


2023. I. INDETERMINATE protases, that is such as merely sup- 
pose an action, without implying either its occurrence or its non- 
occurrence ; these may take: 


(A.) Any tense of the indicative required by the sense; or (B.) the pres- 
ent subjunctive, less frequently the perfect subjunctive, to express a condition 
in the future. 


2024. II. Protases of ACTION NON-—OCCURRENT, that is such 
as suppose action not taking place. ‘These take the imperfect 
or pluperfect subjunctive. 


Thus, in the period si diés est, liicet, Zuv. 1, 86, ¢f tt 2s day, tt 7s light, the 
protasis zf zt zs day is indeterminate, neither implying that ¢¢ zs, or zs ot day. 
But in si viveret, verba eius audirétis, ¢/ he were alive, you would hear his 
evidence, RC. 42, the protasis denotes action non-occurrent, zf he were alive, 
implying dat he zs not. The whole period, like the protasis, is either an Jzde- 
terminate Period or a Period of Action non-occurrent. 


I. INDETERMINATE PROTASES. 
(A.) INDICATIVE USE. 


2025. The indicative in a conditional protasis may 
state present, past, or future time. 


The mood and tense of the apodosis are determined by the sense. 
The following combinations occur: 
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2026—2028.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


(1.) PROTASIS IN THE PRESENT. 


2026. (az.) Apodosis in the Present. 


si sunt di, beneficl in hominés sunt, Div. 2, 104, ve there are gods, 
they are kind to men. 81 nescis, tibi igndsc6, Fam. 10, 26, 3, if you do not 
know, I pardon you. deus sum, si hoc itast, T. /Yec. 843, Jam a god, if this 
is so. erus si tuos domist, quin prévocas? PI. Ps. 638, i” case your mas- 
ter is at home, why don’t you call him out? hdc mortus, aut si qui ex reli- 
quis excellit dignitate, succédit, aut, si sunt plirés parés, dé principati 
contendunt, 6, 13,9, when this man dies, if there is any one of the rest superior 
in position, he always takes his place ; or if there are several with equal claims, 
they have a contest about the supremacy. si vis, potes, H. S. 2, 6, 39, you can, 
if you will, in corpore si quid eius modi est quod reliqué corpori no- 
ceat, id irl secarique patimur, 72.8, 15,7 the human body if there is any- 
thing likely to damage the rest of the body, we always allow it to be cauterized and 
cut, sicui vénae sic moventur, is habet febrim, /a¢. 15, 7f a man’s 
pulse beats thus and so, he always has fever. The present is sometimes loosely 
used of future time (1593): aS, si illum relinquG, e1us vitae timed, T. Azar. 
210, tf [ desert him, [ tremble for his life. assequor omnia, si proper6; si 
cunctor, amittd, Azz. 10, 8, 5, 7 shall compass all my ends, if L hurry ; if I 
delay, I shall lose everything. castra nunc vobis hostium praedae dé, si 
mihi pollic€mini vis fortiter operam navatirés, L. 7, 16, 4, / give you the 
camp of the enemy as booty now, tf you promise me you will quit you like men. 


2027. (2.) Apodosis in the Perfect. 


si hominés rati6nem 4 dis datam in fraudem convertunt, nin dari 
illam quam dari hiimanG generi melius fuit, DM. 3, 78, if men apply rea- 
son, the gift of the gods, to purposes of mischief, it would have been better it should 
not be given to the human race than given (1495). The perfect of the apodosis 
is ordinarily used of future time (1612): as, occidi, si tii véra memords, 
Pl. Most. 369, 2m a dead man, if what you say is true. nune si indicium 
facid, interii; si taced, interil tamen, Pl. A7G. 306, ow if [ tell, I’m dead 
and sone; if I keep dark, Pm dead and gone the same. ni ill6s hominés ex- 
pelld, ego occidi planissumé, PI. St. 401, 7f 7 don’t drive those people off, all’s 
up with me. nam si argentum prius adfert, continu6 nds amb exclisi 
sumus, Pl. 4s. 360, for if he brings the money first, then we've at once left out 
in the cold. 


2028. (c.) Apodosis in the Imperfect. 


sed si domist, Demaenetum volébam, PI. 4s. 452, but tf he ts at home, 
Demaenetus I wanted. iam tum erat senex, senectiis si ver€cundds facit, 
T. Ph. 1023, he was already old, tf age ts what makes shamefastness. $1 sin- 
gula vis forte ndn movent, tiniversa certé tamen movére débébant, DV 


2, 163, if these points taken severally do not affect you, yet collectively they surely 
should have done so (1495)- 
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Conditional Periods.  [2029-2032. 


2029. (d.) Apodosis in the Pluperfect. 


cesseram, si aligénam 4 mé plébem fuisse voltis, quae non fuit, in- 
vidiae, Sest.64, / had yielded, if you will have it that the commons were opposed 
to me, though they were not, to hatred. hoc mi unum relicuom fuerat ma- 
lum, si puerum ut tollam cdgit, T. //ec. 570, this was the only evil left in 
store for me, if he compels me to adopt the child. 


2030. (e.) Apodosis in the Future. 


si interpellas, ego tacéb6, Pl. A/en. 1121, ef you persist in breaking in, 
I'll hold my tongue. hic ti si laesum té esse dicis, patiar et concédam ; 
si iniiriam tibi factam quereris, défendam et negabo, Cueci/. 58, if you 
assert that you are hurt in this matter, Lam perfectly willing to admit it ; but tf 
you complain that it is a violation of your rights, I shall stoutly maintain the 
contrary. Often in this combination the present is loosely used of future 
time (1593): as, nunc si ille hiic salvos revenit, reddam suom sibi; si 
quid e6 fuerit, habed ddtem unde dem, Pl. 777. 156, ow if our absent 
friend (omes safely back, I’ll give him back his own again ; if anything befalls 
him, I’ve wherewith a dower to give. nisi id confestim facis, ego té tra- 
dam magistratui, N.15, 4, 3, ¢/ you do not do it at once, [will hand you over 
to a magistrate. si pace frui volumus, bellum gerendum est; si bellum 
omittimus, pace numquam fruémur, 72.7, 19, 7f we wish to enjoy peace, 
we shall have to make war; if we give up war, we never shall enjoy peace. 
convincam, si negas, C. 1, 8, / wll bring it home to you, tf you deny it. tibi 
divitias dab6, si impetras, Pl. 47G. 1213, 7’Ul make you rich, if you succeed. 


2031. (7) Apodosis in the Future Perfect. 


si nequed facere ut abeds, egomet abierd, Pl. Poe. 442, if J can’t 
make you go, L’ll instantly begone myself (1629). siid non facis, ego quod 
mé in té sit facere dignum invénero, T. //au. 107, tf you don’t do it, [ will 
have a proper course devised to use with you. 


2032. (g.) Apodosis in the Imperative. . 


da mihi hoc, mel meum, si mé ams, Pl. 777. 244, give me this, honey 
mine,an thou lov’st me. redargue mé, si mentior, Cl. 62, refute me, if Tam 
not speaking the truth. désilite, milités, nisi vultis aquilam hostibus pr6d- 
dere, 4, 25, 3, jump overboard, men, unless you choose to abandon your eagle to 
the enemy. ni itidicatum facit, sécum diicit6, vincits compedibus, Twelve 
Tables in Gell. 20, 1, 45, wzess he satisfies the judgement, the complainant shall 
take him with him, and put him in gyves (1593, 1575). quaré, si haec ita 
sunt, Sic mé colitdte ut deum, CdZ. 81, therefore, if this is so, you are to hon 
our me as a god. 
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2033-2035.| Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


2033. (4.) Apodosis in the Present Subjunctive. 


si quid habés certius, velim scire, Az. 4, 10, 1, if you have any. 
thing more definite, I should like to know (1554). sin aliter anim4atus es, 
bene, quod ag4s, €veniat tibi, Pl. 77. 715, but if you're minded otherwise, 
may all you do betide you well (1540). quod si ndn possumus facere, mori- 
amur, PA. 7, 14, if we cannot do it, let us die (1547). si mihi filius genitur, 
isque prius moritur, et cétera, tum mihi ille sit hérés, DO. 2, 141, fa 
son ts born to me, and the boy dies before G&c., &c., then so and so is to be my 
heir (1593, 1548). siest spés nostri reditiis, eam cinfirmés, Fam. 14, 4, 
3, of there is a hope of my coming back, strengthen that hope (1550). eum si 
reddis mihi, praeterea inum nummum né duis, Pl. Cag. 331, ¢f you restore 
my boy to me, you need n't give one penny more (1551). si hic pernoctd, 
causae quid dicam? T. Ad. 531, if J sleep here, what reason can I give 


(1503)? 
(2.) PROTASIS IN THE PERFECT. 
2034. (a.) Apodosis in the Present. 


si quid vénale habuit Heius, si id quanti aestimabat, tanti véndidit, 
désin6 quaerere cur é€meris, V. 4, 10, ¢f Hejus had anything for sale, if he 
Sold it at his own valuation, [ stop enqguirine why you bought. si véré est a 
nobis philosophia laudata, eius tractatid optimd quoque dignissima est, 
Ac. 2, 6, tf philosophy has been extolled by me with justice, its study is eminently 
worthy ofthe good. sihonoris causa statuam dedérunt, inimici non sunt, 
V. 2, 150, tf they contributed a statue as a compliment, they are not enemies. 
postés quoiusmodi?.. . etiam nunc satis boni sunt, si sunt inducti pice, 
Pl. Most. 818, what think you of the posts? ... they’re pretty good even now, if 
they are only smeared with pitch. This combination is common in general con- 
ditional periods (1613): as, hominés aegri si aquam gelidam bibérunt, 
prims relevari videntur, C. 1, 31, ¢f sick people drink cold water, at first they 
always seem refreshed. si quod est admissum facinus, idem décernunt, 
6, 13, 5, tf a crime has been committed, they also act as judges. abitrant, si 
quid créditumst, Pl. Cur. 496, they always swear they haven't it, if anything 
is trusted them. Si puer parvus occidit, aequé anim6 ferendum putant, 
TD. 1, 93, tf a baby dies, they always think the affliction should be borne with 
resignation. 


2035. (4.) Apodosis in the Perfect. 


si pecc4vi, insciéns féci, T. Hau. 631, if /’ve done wrong, tt was in igno- 
rance. haec bona in tabulas pitblicads si rediérunt, tabulae piblicae 
conruptae sunt, RA. 128, zf this property has been entered on the state books, 
then the state books have been tampered with. quod in belld si fuit error, 
comminis éi fuit cum senati, PA. 11, 34, if there was a mistake in this war, 
zt was common to him and the senate. interii, si abiit, Pl. Ps. 910, 7 ‘we lost, 
if he has gone (1608). Also in general periods (1613): as, anim! si quand6 
véra vidérunt, isi sunt fortiina atque cast, Div. 2, 108, 7 the mind has 
ever seen the truth, it has used in every case luck and chance. studidsé equi- 
dem itor nostris poétis, sed sicubi illi défécérunt, verti multa dé 
Graecis, 7D. 2, 26, / use our own poets carefully, it is true; but whenever 
they have failed me, I have always translated a great deal from Greek. 
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Conditional Periods.  [2036~2041. 


2036. (c.) Apodosis in the Pluperfect. 


si illud iire rogatum dicere ausi sunt, oblitine erant ? PC. 45, if they 
ventured to say that that measure was brought forward in due form, had not 
they forgotten ? 


2037. (@.) Apodosis in the Future. 


si quis oriente canicula natus est, is in mari nén moriétur, if anybody 
ts born when the dogstar ts rising, he will never die at sea (general): si Fabius 
oriente canicula natus est, Fabius in mari nin moriétur, Fu¢. 12, if 
Fabius was born when the dogstar was rising, Fabius will not diz at sea (par- 
ticular). si parum intelléxti, dicam dénué, Pl. &. 1103, #f you don’t 
understand, I'll say again, non Utar ea cOnsuétiidine, si quid est factum 
clémenter, ut dissolit€ factum criminer, V. 5, 19, 7 will not avail myself 
of the common practice, and tf a thing has been done ina Spirit of mercy, charge 
that it was done ina lax way. nisi iam factum aliquid est per Flaccum, 
fiet A me, Fam. 3, 11, 3, unless something or other has been done already 
through Hlaccus, it will be done by me. 


2038. (c.) Apodosis in the Imperative. 


si plis minusve secuérunt, sé fraude est6, Twelve Tables in Gell. 20, 
1, 49, tf they cut too much or too little, tt shall be without penalty (1613). si 
vidistis, dicite, Pl. 2. 323, ¢fye have seen, declare. si quid est peccatum 4 
nobis, profer, T. ec. 253, declare it, if we've erred at all, si numquam 
avaré pretium statul arti meae, exemplum statuite in mé, T. //au. 48, 
if never like a miser I have seta price upon my art, a pattern set in me. si 
quds propinquus sanguis patronds dedit, iuvate periclitantem, Ta. 3, 
12, ¢f relationship has made any of you hts advocates, help him in hts straits. 


2039. (7) Apodosis in the Present Subjunctive. 


si nilla colris principiis est reddita natira, extempld rati6nem red- 
dere possis, Lucr. 2, 757, 2f atoms have no colour, you might explain at once 
(1556). merit6 maledicads mi, si n6n id ita factumst, Pl. Am. 572, you 
might with perfect right abuse me, if it is not so (1556). 


2040. (g.) Apodosis in the Imperfect Subjunctive. 


si ném6 hic praeteriit, postquam intr6 abii, cistella hic iacéret, PI. 
Cist. 683, if nobody has passed along this way, since I went in, a casket must 
have been lying here (1560). nam clr tam variae rés possent esse requir6, 
ex ind si sunt igni pirdque creatae? Lucr. 1, 645, for how could things 
so motley be, I ask, if they are made of pure and simple fire (1565)? 


2041. (4.) Apodosis in the Pluperfect Subjunctive. 


si Antdnid Crassus éloquéns visus nin est, tibi numquam Cotta 
visus esset, O. 106, 7f Antony did not hold Crassus eloquent, you would never 
have held Cotta so (1561). 
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2042-2047.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


(3.) PROTASIS IN THE IMPERFECT. 
2042. (a.) Apodosis in the Present. 


si tum non pertiméscébas, né nunc quidem perhorréscis? V. 4, 78, 
if you were not getting afraid then, are you not getting scared even now? si qui 
senés ac déf6rmés erant, eds in hostium numero dicit, V. 5, 64, ifany 
were old and homely, he considers them in the light of enemies (1590). si ad 
illum héréditas veniébat, véri simile est ab ill6 necatum, /zv. 1,89, ¢f the 
inheritance was coming to so and so, tt is likely that the murder was committed 
by that man. aduléscenti nihil est quod suscénseam, si illum minus 
norat, T. Pr. 361, 7 have no cause for anger with the youth, if he was not 
acquainted with the man. 


2043. (4.) Apodosis in the Perfect. 


sed si properabas magis, pridié nds té hic diixisse oportuit, Pl. 
Poen. 525, but if you were in greater haste, you should have brought us here the 
day before. 


2044. (c.) Apodosis in the Imperfect. 


This combination is used chiefly of contemporaneous action (1732), in 
general conditional periods: as, si quod erat grande vas, laeti adferébant, 
V. 4, 47, of any good-sized vase was ever found, they would always bring it to 
him in high glee. atque ea si erant, magnam habébas dis gratiam, PI. 
As. 143, and if them you ever had, you were monstrous grateful to the gods. si 
quae rés erat maior, populus commoveébatur, Sest. 105, ifa thing of more 
than ordinary importance occurred, the populace was always arcused. hi, si 
quid erat diirius, concurrébant, 1, 48, 6, whenever there was any pretly ~ 
sharp work, these men would always fall to. For the subjunctive in such pro- 
tases, see 2071. 


2045; (dZ.) Apodosis in the Future. 


flébunt Germanicum etiam ign6ti: vindicabitis vés, si mé potius 
quam fortinam meam fovébitis, Ta. 2, 71, as for weeping for Germanicus, 
that will be done by strangers too; vengeance will be yours, if you honoured in 
me more the man than the position. See Att. 14, 1, %. 


2046. (e.) Apodosis in the Present Subjunctive. 


fac anim6 magnG sis, et si turbidissima sapienter ferébas, tranquil- 
lidra laeté feras, /am. 6, 14, 3, be of great heart, and if you bore anarchy like 
a stoic, bear a more orderly conditiog of things with good cheer (15 50). 


2047. (7) Apodosis in the Imperfect Subjunctive. 


si amabas, invenirés miituom, Pl. Ps. 286, you should have borrowed, if 
you were in love (1§59). quod si meis incommodis laetabantur, urbis 
tamen pericul6 commovérentur, Sest. 54, ¢f they did exult over my mishaps, 
stall they ought to have been touched by the danger to Rome (1559). 
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Conditional Periods.  [2048-2052. 


(4.) PROTASIS IN THE PLUPERFECT. 
2048. (a.) Apodosis in the Present. 


si hoc ita fat6 datum erat, ut ad pacem petendam venirem, laetor 
t@ mihi sorte potissimum datum, a qué peterem, L. 30, 30, 3, zf zt was so 
ordained by fate that I should come to sue for peace, Ll am glad that you are 
allotted me, of all men in the world, to sue from. 


2049. (6.) Apodosis in the Perfect. 


tum id, si falsum fuerat, filius quoér non refellit? T. Pr. 400, éf that 
had been untrue, why did not at the time your son disprove it? vel offici6, si 
quid débuerat, vel err6ri, si quid nescierat, satis factum esse duxit, D. 
13, he thought he had done enough for duty, if he had been under any obligation, 
enough for delusion, if he had been acting under mistaken ignorance. 


2050. (c.) Apodosis in the Imperfect. 


sed in aedibus quid tibi meis nam erat negdti mé absente, nisi ego 
iusseram? Pl. Awl. 427, but what business had you in my house in my ab- 
sence, unless I had ordered? si nihil in istA pugna Roscii f€cerant, quam 
ob causam tantis praemiis dénabantur? 24. 108, if the Rosciuses had 
not done service in that fight, why were they presented with such rewards? 
Often of antecedent action, in general conditional periods: as, si quicquam 
caelati adspexerat, maniis abstin€ére, itidicés, n6n poterat, V. 4, 48, if he 
ever caught sight of a bit of chased work, why, gentlemen, he never could keep 
his hands of. stomachabatur senex, si quid asperius dixeram, DJ. 1, 
93, the old gentleman was always nettled, if I said anything harsh. acseu 
longum post tempus vénerat hospes, sive conviva per imbrem vicinus, 
bene erat non piscibus urbe petitis, H..S. 2, 2,118, and if a friend dropped 
in, after an absence long, or neighbour, come to take pot-luck upon a rainy day, 
we feasted not on fish brought out from town. For the subjunctive in such 
protases, see 2071. 


2051. (¢7.) Apodosis in the Imperfect Subjunctive. 


ante sdlem exorientem nisi in palaestram vénerads, haud medio- 
cris poenas penderés, Pl. 2. 426, eve sunrise so you came not to the wrest: 
ling school, amercement strong you had to pay (1552). 


(5.) PROTASIS IN THE FUTURE, 
2052. (a.) Apodosis in the Present. 
eam sei cirabeis, perbonast, Pl. Merc. 526, if you'll take care of her, she 


ts first-rate. quod si perferre nén poterd, opprimi mé mals, 7A. 10, if 7 
cannot succeed in bearing it, f would rather be crushed. 
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205 3-2056.| Sestences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


2053; (4.) Apodosis in the Perfect. 


quam nisi défendés, RG6mulus n6n bene vidit avés, Prop. 4 (5), 6, 43, 
unless thou savest her,’twas ill that Romulus espied his birds. Actumst, si 
quidem titi mé hic lidificabere, T. Zu. 717, all’s up, that is in case you fool 
me here (1612). cui si esse in urbe licébit, vicimus, Azz. 14, 20, 3, if he 
shall be allowed to stay in town, the day is ours (1612). 


2054. (c.) Apodosis in the Future. 


si erum insimulabis malitiae, male audiés, T. P2. 350, you "Ul hear what 
you won't like, if you insinuate anything wrong against master. vicinis bonus 
estd: si té libenter vicinitas vidébit, facilius tua véndés; si aedificabis, 
operis, ilimentis, materié adiuvabunt, Cato, RA. 4, be obliging to your 
neighbours : if the neighbourhood looks on you with favour, you will find a readier 
sale for your produce ; if you fall to building, they will help you with labour, 
draught animals, and building material. si id audébis dicere, causam in- 
imici tul sublevabis, Caeczd. 12, if you venture to say that, you will promote the 
cause of your enemy. si forttna volet, fiés dé rhétore cdnsul; si volet 


hominibus resistétis, verum etiam Ornabitur, AA. 138, the interests of the 
nobility will not be damaged, if you resist those creatures; oh no, on the contrary, 
they will be promoted. The clause with si is apt to take the future perfect 
(2061). The future in the apodosis often denotes action holding good at all 
times: as, déféncor rrimum, <i poterit, débébit vitam eius, qui insimu- 
labitur, quam honestizsimam démOnstrare, /xv. 2, 35, the advocate ought 
in the first place, tf he can, to prove that the life of the accused is eminently re- 
spectable. quod adsequémur, si cavébimus né in perturbationés incida- 
mus, Of. 1, 131, we shall attain this end if we take care not to be subject to fits 
of passion. Sometimes in exemplifications: si patriam prddere cénabitur 
pater, silébitne filius? Of. 3, 90, ifa father shall try to betray his country, 
will the son keep silent? But see 2090. 


2055. (d@.) Apodosis in the Future Perfect. 


oculum ego ecfodiam tibi:: dicam tamen; nam si sic n6n licébit, 
luscus dixerd, Pl. 772. 463, 7’! dig your eye out: : but I'll speak, nathless ; for 
if [ may not as Tam, I'll say my say as one-eyed man, sed si té aequé ani- 
m6 ferre accipiet, neclegentem féceris, T. Anudr. 397, but if he sees you take 
it placidly, you'll have him off his guard. The more usual combination is as 
in 2062. 


2056. (e.) Apodosis in the Imperative. 


vir tuos si veniet, iube domi opperirier, Pl. Cist. 592, 2% case your huse 
band comes, tell him to wait at home. Almost always the second imperative is 
used (1577): as, Si volet, su6 vivit6, Twelve Tables in Gell. 20, 1, 45, if che 
prisoner wish, he may subsist on his own food. si veniet nintius, facitd 
ut sciam, Pl. Sz 148, fa messenger shall come, be sure you let me know. 
si dé mé ipsd pltira dicere vidébor, igndscitdte, Sest. 31,1 1 seem to harp 
400 much on myself, you must excuse me. 
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Conditional Periods.  [2057-2061. 


2057. (7) Apodosis in the Present Subjunctive. 


si quid erit, quod scribendum putés, velim facias, Azt. 11, 13, 5, #f 
there shall be anything which you think worth writing, 1 wish you would write 
(1555). nam si altera illaec magis instabit, forsitan nos reiciat, T. P24. 
717, for tf the other lady presses more, perhaps he'll throw us out (1554). pe- 
ream, si té ferre poterunt, Brut.in /am. 11, 23, 2, may I die, if they shall 
find it possible to endure you (1541). si quand@ illa dicet ‘ Phaedriam intro 
mittamus,’ Pamphilam cantatum pr6vocémus, T. Zu. 441, ¢f ever she 
shall say ‘let us have Phaedria in, then let us call out Pamphila to sing 
(1548). habeat, si argentum dabit, Pl. &. 727, she’s welcome to them, if 
she pays the cash (1548). 


2058. (g.) Apodosis in the Perfect Subjunctive. 


si mé audiétis, aduléscentés, sdlem alterum né metueritis, RP. 1, 32, 
if you will hearken to me, my young friends, never fear a double sun (1551). 
sin erit ille gemitus @lamentabilis, vix eum virum dixerim, 7D. 2, 
57, Out if his groan bea long-drawn wail, l could scarcely call him a man (1558). 


(6.) PROTASIS IN THE FUTURE PERFECT. 
2059. (z.) Apodosis in the Present. 


salvae sunt, si istds flictiis dévitaverint, Pl. 2. 168, they are saved, 
if they escape those waves (1593). réx sum, si ego illum hominem 
adlexerd, Pl. Poen. 671, /’m a millionaire, if I allure the man (1593). 
crimen probdre t€é cénsés posse, sI né causam quidem malefici pr6- 
tuleris? RA. 72, do you think you can prove your charge, if you do not 
even bring forward a motive for the crime? quod si meam spem vis 
improb6rum fefellerit, commends vobis meum parvum filium, C. 4, 23, 
but if the might of the wicked disappoints my hope, unto your keeping do I com- 
mend the little son of mine. 


2060. (é.) Apodosis in the Perfect. 


victus sum, si dixeris, Pl. Am. 428, Zam beaten if you tell (1612). si 
sénserit, peril, T. Azdr. 213, if he scents it, [’m done for (1612). si con- 
servatus erit, vicimus, Fam. 12, 6, 2, if he is saved, our success is assured 
(1612). tum, hercule, ill6 dié quo ego cdnsul sum creatus, male gesta 
rés piiblica est, si,tuleritis, L. 3, 19, 11, 2 that case it was indeed a bad day 
for the country when I was made consul, if you make the proposition (1608). 


2061. (c.) Apodosis in the Future. 


perib6, si n6n fécer6, si fax6 vapulabéd, Pl. in Gell. 3, 3,8, 7 shall be done 
for if I don’t do it, if I do, [ shall be done up too (1626). oculum ego ecfo- 
diam tibi, si verbum addideris, Pl. 772. 463, /’U/ gouge your eve out for you, 
if you say another word. si té interficl iussero, residébit in ré ptblica 
reliqua conitirat6rum manus, C. 1, 12, ¢/Jl order you to be dispatched, the 
rest of the gang of conspirators will be left in the state. 
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2062-2065.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


2062. (z.) Apodosis in the Future Perfect. 


si dixer6 mendacium, sol€ns méo more fécer6, Pl. Am. 198, if fiction 
L relate, I shall have done but in my usual way. siti argentum attuleris, 
cum illd perdider6 fidem, Pl. Ps. 376, tf you, sir, bring the cash, I'll break 
my word to him. respirard, si té viderd, Azz. 2, 24, 5, / shall be myself again, 
if [ see you. pergratum mihi féceris, si dé amicitia disputaris, Z. 16, you 
will do mea very great favour, if you will discourse on friendship. 


2063. (e.) Apodosis in the Imperative. 


Generally the longer forms of the imperative are used (1577): patrOnus 
si clienti fraudem fécerit, sacer estd, ‘Twelve Tables in Serv. to V. 6, 609, 
if a patron shall cheat his client, let him be doomed, servitum tibi mé abdi- 
cits, ni fécer6, Pl. Ps. 520, if J don’t do it, take me off to be your slave. hoc 
si efféceris, quodvis d6num 4 mé optaté, T. Zz. 1056, 7f you do this, ask 
any gift you please of me. si mé€ adsequi potueris, ut tibi vidébitur, 
sepelitd, 7D. 1, 103, ¢f you can ever find me, then bury me as you think best. 
Rarely the shorter forms: inpinge pugnum, si muttiverit, Pl. &. 800, drive 
your fist into him if he says book. si tumidds accédere fastus s€nseris, 
inceptd parce referque pedem, O. 44.1, 715, ¢f thou shalt see disdain come 
swelling high, give o'er and beat retreat. 


2064. (7) Apodosis in the Present Subjunctive. 


sib! habeat, si ndn extempld ab eS abdiixeré, Pl. Per. 164, he may 
keep her, if I don’t carry her off that minute (1548). caecum mé ferri con- 
fitear, sI té potuisse superari dixer6, Planc. 6,7f J say that you can be sur- 
passed, I should own myself swept along like a blind man (1556). tum 
magis adsentiare, si! ad maidra pervénerd, PP. 1, 62, you would agree all 
the more if I come at once to weightier points (1556). 


SOME SPECIAL USES. 


2065. An indicative protasis with si is often used to assume a general 
truth as a proof either for another general truth, or for a particular fact. 

(2.) sivoluptatis sénsum capit, dolérés etiam capit, DMV. 3, 32, sf it zs 
susceptible of pleasure, it is also susceptible of pain. si omnés, qui réi pib- 
licae cSnsulunt, cari nobis esse débent, certé in primis imperatérés. si 
ferae partiis suds diligunt, qua nis in liberds nostrds indulgentia esse 
débémus, DO. 2, 168, ¢f all people who are devoted to the public service are dear 
to us, then assuredly our military men ought always to be particularly dear. If 
wild beasts always love their young, how kind ought we always to be to our own 
children. (6.) si pietati summa tribuenda laus est, d€bétis movéri, cum 
Q. Metellum tam pié ligére videatis, DO. 2, 167, if filial affection is always 
to be held in high honour, you ought to be touched in this instance, seeing such 
affectionate grief in Metellus. si nox opportiina est Erupti6ni, sicut est, 
haec profectd noctis aptissima hGra est, L. 7, 35, 10, z/ zght ts always 
favourable for a sortie, and it always is, this particular hour of the night is the 
very best time. 
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Conditional Periods. [2066-2068. 


2066. An indicative protasis with si often assumes a fact, past or present, 
as an argument for another fact, or for a general truth. 


In this case the apodosis, which is usually a question, often takes the sub- 
junctive (1565). 

si Silla potuit efficere, ut dictator dicerétur, ctr hic n6n possit ? 
Att. 9, 15, 2, ef Sulla could succeed in being appointed dictator, why cannot this 
man? si Zénodni licuit inauditum réi no6men impoOnere, cir nGn liceat 
Catoni? ix. 3, 15, tf Zeno was allowed to give a new name toa thing, why 
should not Cato be allowed? quod si Graeci leguntur 4 Graecis, quid est 
cir nostri 4 nostris non legantur? 72. 1, 6, dut if Greeks are read by 
Greeks, why should not Romans be read by Romans ? 


2067. An indicative protasis with si often assumes a fact which is de- 
clared in the apodosis to be no reason for another fact. 


In this case the negative usually begins the period. si, for which quia 
or etsi is sometimes substituted, sometimes has idcircé, tlicd, or continud, 
rarely propterea or ideG, as correlative in the apodosis. 


enon, si tibi antea prdfuit, semper préderit, PZ. 8, 12, even if tt has done 
you good in the past, that is no reason why it always will in the future. non si 
Opimium défendisti, idcirc6 té ist! bonum civem putabunt, DO. 2, 170, 
suppose you did defend Opimius, that 7s no reason why your friends will think 
you a patriot. nec si omne Enintiatum aut vérum aut falsum est, 
sequitur jlicd, esse causas immiutabilis, quae prohibeant secus cadere 
atque castirum sit, Fat. 28, and even if every aeclaration ts etther true or false, 
tt does not follow without any further ado that there are unchangeable causes to 
prevent a thing falling out different from the way tt promises to fall out. non 
continuG6, si mé in gregem sicaridrum contuli, sum sicarius, AA. 94, z# 
does not forthwith follow that if [ have joined a band of bravoes, [ am a bravo. 


miror, mirum si. 


2068. mirer or mirum est (mira sunt) may introduce a conditional pro- 
tasis, instead of a clause with quod (1851) or the accusative with the infini- 
tive (2188). 

Generally the main clause is actually or virtually negatived: as, minus 
mirandumst, illaec aetas si quid ill6rum facit, Pl. 2. 409, "ts not to be woin- 
dered at, if youth does things like that. idne tii mirdre, si patrissat filius? 
Pl. Ps. 442, can you, sir, wonder at tt tf the son plays the father? nec mirum 
si itébatur consilid, Quzzct. 18, and it is no wonder if he followed the advice. 
mirer, si vana vestra auctoritas est? L. 3, 21, 4, can / think it strange if 
your influence ts of no account (1565)? Rarely the main clause is positive: 
as, mirabar hoc si sic abiret, T. Andr.175, / wondered if it was going to end 
so (1773). miror si quemquam amicum habére potuit, Z. 54, 7 wonder 
if he could have had a friend in the world. In old colloquial style mirum ni 
is found: as, mirum ni hic mé exoss@re cégitat, Pl. Am. 319, strange that 
he does n't think of boring me. ubi nunc ipsus? :: mirum ni domist, T. 
Andr. $98, where is he now? :: at home of course. Soonce in Livy: mirum 
esse ni castra hostium oppugnentur, L. 3, 28, 5, that he shouldn't be 
surprised if the enemy's camp were being stormed (1724). gauded si is found 
once in Cicero, and terred, metus est si, or the like occurs a few times in 
Tacitus. For sk in expressions of trial, hope, expectation, &c., see 1777. 
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2069-2071.| Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


a 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE FOR THE INDICATIVE. 


2069. The indicative in the protasis is occasionally replaced 
by the subjunctive, as follows : 


2070. (1.) The present or perfect subjunctive is sometimes used in 
general present suppositions, regularly in the indefinite second person 
singular, rarely with other persons (1730): as, 


(a.) nam doli n6n doli sunt nisi astt colas, sed malum maxumum,, si 
id palam prévenit, Pl. Cag. 221, for tricks are never tricks, unless you handle 
them with craft, but damage dire, in case the thing gets out ; here the indicative 
prdvenit shows that colds is due to the person. nec calidae citius décé- 
dunt corpore febrés, textilibus si in picturis ostrd6que rubenti iactéris, 
quam si in plébéia veste cubandum est, Lucr. 2, 34, 20r sooner will hot 
fevers leave the limbs, if on gay tapestries and blushing purple you should toss, 
than if perforce your bed you make on pallet rude. quod est difficile, nisi 
speciem prae té boni viri ferds, Of 2, 39, and this is a hard thing, unless 
you have the exterior of a good man, nec habére virttitem satis est nisi 
iitare, RP. 1, 2, and to have virtue is not enough, unless one use it. siquoi 
mituom quid dederis, fit pr6 proprio perditum, Pl. 777. 1051, ¢f aught 
youve lent to anyone,’t is not your own, but lost. nam niillae magis rés 
duae plis negoti habent, si occ€peris exdrnare, Pl. Pocx. 212, for zo two 
things give more trouble if you once begin to fit them out. nilla est exciisatid 
peccati, sil amici causa peccaveris, L. 37, 7¢ is no excuse for a sin if you 
have sinned from friendship. 

(5.) su6s quisque opprimi non patitur, neque, aliter si faciat, Gillam 
inter suds habet auct6ritatem, 6, 11, 4, zobody suffers his vassals to be put 
down, and tf he ever act otherwise, he has no influence among his people. 
laeduntur artériae, si Aacri clamdre compleantur, Cornif. 3, 21, z# always 
hurts the windpipe, tf it be filled out with a sharp scream. turpis exctisatid 
est, sil quis contra rem pUblicam sé amici causa fécisse fateatur, Z. 4o, 
it is always a discreditable apology, tf a man confess that he has been unpatriotic 
from motives of friendship. SBritanni initincta imperii miinera impigré 
obeunt, si initiriae absint, Ta. Agr. 13, the Britons are always perfectly ready 
to perform the duties enjoined on them by the Roman government, if they be not 
maltreated. 


2071. (2.) The imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive is sometimes 
used in general past suppositions (1730). 


This use begins with Catullus and Caesar, the indicative being the regu- 
lar classical construction (2044, 2050). 


chommoda dicébat, si quand6 commoda vellet dicere Arrius, Cat. 
84, 1, hadvantages said Arrius, if advantages he ever meant to say. si quis 
prehenderétur, cOns€nsii militum éripiébatur, Caes. C. 3, 110, 4, every time 
aman was taken up, he was rescued by the joint action of the rank and file. sin 
autem locum tenére vellent, nec virtiiti locus relinquébatur, neque 
coniecta téla vitare poterant, 5, 35, 4, dut if on the other hand they under- 
took to hold their position, there was never any opening for bravery, nor could 
they ever dodge the shower of missiles. sin Numidae propius accessissent, 
ibi virtitem ostendere, S. /. 58, 3, they showed forth their valour every time 
the Numidians drew near (1535). 
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Conditional Periods. [2072-2076. 


(B.) SUBJUNCTIVE USE. 


2072. The present or perfect subjunctive may be 
used in a conditional protasis of future time. 


2073. The apodosis is usually in the present subjunctive, less fre- 
quently in the perfect subjunctive. The imperfect and pluperfect 
subjunctive are rare (2089). 


2074. The indicative is sometimes used in the apodosis, especially 
in expressions of ability, duty, &c. (1495); n6n possum is regularly 
in the indicative when the protasis is also negative. For the future 
indicative the periphrastic form is sometimes used. 


2075. In the early period, before the imperfect subjunctive had been 
shifted to denote present time in conditional sentences (2091), the present 
subjunctive was used to express action non-occurrent in present time. 
Examples of this use are found in Plautus: as, si honest€é c€nseam té 
facere posse, suadeam; vérum non potest; cave faxis, Pl. A/G. 1371, 
if I thought that you could do the thing with credit to yourself, I should advise 
you to; but ’tis impossible; so don’t you do it. vocem té ad cénam, nisi 
egomet cénem foris, Pl. Sz. 190, J should ask you home to dine, if I were not 
dining out myself. Such sentences must not be confused with those in 
which an action from the nature of things impossible is represented as of 
possible occurrence. 


(1.) PROTASIS IN THE PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 


2076. (z.) Apodosis in the Present Subjunctive. 


at pigeat posted nostrum erum, si vés eximat vinculis, Pl. Cag. 203, 
but it may rue our master by and by, tf he should take you out of bonds. quid si 
éveniat désubitd prandium, ubi ego tum accumbam? PI. BZ. 79, suppose a 
lunch should suddenly come off, where is your humble servant then to lie (1563) ? 
hanc viam si asperam esse negem, mentiar, Sest. 100, #f J say that this 
path is not rough, I should not tell the truth. si deus té interroget, quid re- 
spondeas? Ac. 2, 80, if a god ask you, what would you answer? haec si 
té€cum patria loquatur, nGnne impetrare débeat? C. 1, 10, ¢fthy country 
flead wtth thee thus, ought she not to carry her point? si existat hodié ab 
inferis Lycitirgus, sé Spartam antiquam agnoscere dicat, L. 39, 37, 3, 77 
Lycurgus rise this day from the dead, he would say that he recognized the Sparta 
of yore. e&Ss ndn cirare opinor, quid agat himanum genus; nam si 
clrent, bene bonis sit, male malis, quod nunc abest, E. in Drv. 2, 104, 
DN. 3, 79, but little care the gods, I trow, how fares the race of man ; for should 
they care, the good were blest, the wicked curst ; a thing that really cometh not to 
pass. 
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2077-2080.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


2077. (4.) Apodosis in the Perfect Subjunctive. 


si aequom siet mé pliis sapere quam vos, dederim vObis cGnsilium 
catum, Pl. £4. 257, ¢f # becoming be for me to have more wit than ye, sage coun- 
sel might I give (1558). aufigerim potius quam redeam, si ed mihi re- 
deundum sciam, T. /ec. 424, /’d run away sooner than go back, if I should 
hear I had to (1558). nec satis scid, nec si sciam, dicere ausim, L. prac. 1, 
in the first place [ do not know very well, and secondly if I should know, I 
should not venture to say (1555). iniusst tu6 extra Srdinem numquam 
pugnaverim, non si certam vict6riam videam, L. 7, 10, 2, wzthout orders 
from you I never should fight out of ranks, no, not if I saw victory was certain 
(1558). tum vér6 néquiquam hac dextra capitdlium servaverim, si 
civem commilit6nemque meum in vincula dtici videam, L. 6, 14, 4, upon 
my word, in that case I should prove to have saved the capitol in vain, if [ saw a 
townsman and brother-in-arms of mine haled to jail, multés circa inam rem 
ambitis fécerim, si quae variant auctdrés omnia exequi velim, L. 27, 
27, 12, [ should make a long story about one. subject, if [ should undertake to go 
through all the different versions of the authorities. 


2078. (c.) Apodosis in the Present Indicative. 


qui si decem habeas linguas, miitum esse addecet, Pl. 2B. 128, if you 
should have a dozen tongues,’t1s fit you should be dumb (2074). si pré peccatis 
centum diicat uxGrés, parumst, Pl. 777. 1186, ¢f he should wed a hundred 
wives in payment for his sins,’tis not enough. intrare,si possim, castra hos- 
tium vold, L. 2, 12, 5, 7 propose to enter the camp of the enemy, tf I be able. té 
neque débent adiuvare, si possint, neque possunt, si velint, V. 4, 20, they 
ought not to help you, tf they could, and cannot, if they would. si vocem 
rérum natiira repente mittat, quid respondémus ? Lucr. 3, 931, ¢/ Vature 
of a sudden lift her voice, what answer shall we make? si quaeratur, 
idemne sit pertinacia et persevérantia, définitidnibus itidicandum est, 
T. 87, tf it be asked whether obstinacy and perseverance are the same, «tt must be 
settled by definitions (2074). 


2079. (z2.) Apodosis in the Future. 


quadrigas si inscendas Iovis atque hinc fugias, ita vix poteris 
effugere infortinium, Pl. dm. 450, Jove’s four-in-hand if you should mount, 
and try to flee from here, even so you'll scarce escape a dreadful doom. siqui- 
dem summum Iovem té dicads détinuisse, malam rem effugiés num- 
quam, Pl. As. 414, een shouldst thou say imperial Jove detained thee, chastise- 
ment thou’lt néer avoid. si fractus inlabatur orbis, inpavidum ferient 
ruinae, H. 3, 3,7, should heaven's vault crumbling fall, him all undaunted will 
its ruin strike. neque ti hoc dicere audébis, nec si cupias, licébit, V. 2, 
167, you will not dare to say this, sir, nor if you wish, will you be allowed, 


2080. (e.) Apodosis in the Future Perfect. 


ndn tantum, si proelid vincas, gloriae adiéceris, quantum adémeris, 
si quid adversi €veniat, L. 30, 30, 21, you will not acquire as much glory, sf 
you succeed in battle, as you will lose, if any reverse occur. 
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Conditional Perioas.  [2081-2086. 


2081. (7) Apodosis in the Periphrastic Future. 


noén latiirus sum, si iubeds maxumé, Pl. 2. 1004, / don’t intend to be 
the bearer, should you urge me eer somuch. quid, si hostés ad urbem ve- 
niant, factiiril estis? L. 3, 52, 7, suppose the enemy march on the town, what 
do you intend to do? 


2082. (g.) Apodosis in the Imperfect Subjunctive. 


cantus et Liinam dédiicere temptat et faceret, si n6n aera repulsa 
sonent, Tib. 1,8, 21, magic essays to draw Luna down and would succeed if 
clashing brass should not resound (1560). né si navigare quidem velim, ita 
gubernarem, ut somniaverim ; praes€éns enim poena sit, Drv. 2, 122, 
again, suppose I undertake to go sailing, [ should not lay my course as I may have 
dreamed ; for the penalty would be swift (1560). si hodié bella sint, quale 
Etrtiscum fuit, quale Gallicum ; possétisne ferre Sextium coénsulem 
esse ? L. 6, 40,17, suppose there be wars to-day like the Etruscan and the Gal- 
lic wars: could you bear to see Sextius consul (1565)? 


2083. (4.) Apodosis in the Pluperfect Subjunctive. 


carmina ni sint, ex umerd Pelopis nin nituisset ebur, Tib. 1, 4, 63, 
suppose there be no verse, from Pelops shoulder ne'er had ivory gleamed (1561). 


(2.) PROTASIS IN THE PERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE 


2084. (2.) Apodosis in the Present Subjunctive. 


débeam, crédé, isti quicquam furciferd, si id fécerim, T. Eu. 861, 7 
should be, forsooth, responsible to the rogue,if I should do it(1556). sidécaeld 
villa tacta siet, dé e@ ré verba uti fiant, Cato, RR. 14, 3, of the villa be 
struck by lightning, let there be utterances about the case (1647). si 4 corona 
relictus sim, ndn queam dicere, Br. 192, if J should ever be abandoned by 
my audience, I should not be able to speak, id si acciderit, simus armati, 7D. 
1, 78, if this have happened, let us be on our guard (1548). cir ego simulem 
mé, si quid in his studiis operae posuerim, perdidisse? ar. 33, why 
should I have the affectation to say that if I have spent any time in these pur- 
suits, [ have thrown it away (1563)? See also 2090. 


2085. (4.) Apodosis in the Perfect Subjunctive. 


si paululum modo quid té fiigerit, ego perierim, T. Ha. 316, should 
you have missed the smallest point, a dead man I should be. See also 2090. 


2086. (c.) Apodosis in the Future Indicative. 


si forte liber fieri occ€perim, mittam niintium ad té, Pl. A/G. 1362, zf 
haply I should be by way of getting free, I'll send you word. si forte morbus 
amplior factus siet, servom intré iisse dicent Sdstratae, T. ec. 330, zf 
her illness should get worse, theyll say a slave of Sostrata’s went in there. 
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2087-2090.| Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


2087. (z.) Apodosis in the Periphrastic Future. 


si Véis incendium ortum sit, Fidénas inde quaesitiri sumus? L 
5» 5491, sf @ jere break out at Vet, are we going to move from there to Fidenae ? 


2088. (e.) Apodosis in the Imperfect Subjunctive. 


siquis hoc gnat6 tuo tuos servos faxit, qualem habérés gratiam ? 


Pl. Cap. 711, suppose a slave of yours has done this for a son of yours, how grate: 
ful should you have been ? 


CONVERSION TO Past TIME. 


2089. An indeterminate subjunctive protasis is rarely thrown into the 
past, the present and perfect becoming respectively imperfect and pluper- 
fect. In this case the form is the same as that of a protasis of action non- 
occurrent (2091), and the conversion occurs only when it is evident from the 
context that past action is supposed, which may or may not have occurred : 
as, 


ciir igitur et Camillus doléret, si haec post trecentds et quinqua- 
ginta feré ann6s éventtira putaret, et ego doleam, si ad decem milia 
anndrum gentem aliquam urbe nostra potitiram putem? 7. I, 90, 
why then would Camillus have fretted, if he thought this would occur after a 
lapse of some three hundred and fifty years, and why should I fret, if 1 think 
that some nation may seize Rome some ten thousand years hence? erat sla illa 
navis c6nstrata; quae siin praedjnum pugnda vers4arétur, urbis instar 
habére inter ill6s piratic6ds myoparOnés vidérétur, V. 5, 80, this was the 
only vessel with a deck; and supposing she figured in the engagement with the 
corsairs, she would have loomed up like a town, surrounded by those pirate cock- 
boats. Sardus habébat ille Tigellius hoc; Caesar si peteret n6n quic- 
quam pr@ficeret, H. S. 1, 3, 4, Zigellius the Sardian had this way; suppos- 
tng Caesar asked him, naught had he availed. 


PERIODS OF EXEMPLIFICATION. 


2090. The present subjunctive is particularly common in exemplifica- 
tion. The perfect is sometimes used in the protasis, rarely in the apodo- 
sis : as, 


si pater fana expilet, indicetne id magistratibus filius ? Of 3, 90, 7f 
a father should plunder temples, would the son report it to the magistrates? si 
quis pater familias supplicium nin siimpserit, utrum is cléméns an 
criidélissimus esse videatur ? C. 4,12, assume for the sake of argument that 
a householder have not inflicted punishment, would he seem merciful, or a mon- 
ster of cruelty? si scieris aspidem occulté latére uspiam, et velle ali- 
quem impridentem super eam adsidere, improbé féceris, nisi 
monueris né adsidat, 77x. 2, 59, suppose a man should know, e.g. that there 
was a snake hiding somewhere, and that somebody was going to sit down on the 
snake unawares ; he would do wrong, tf he did not tell him he must not sit down 
there, In such periods the future is also used, but less frequently : see 2054 
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II. PROTASES OF ACTION NON-OCCURRENT. 


2091. A conditional period in which the non-occur- 
tence of the action is implied takes the imperfect or 
pluperfect subjunctive both in the protasis and in the 
apodosis. The imperfect usually denotes present or 
indefinite time, and the pluperfect denotes past time. 


For the present subjunctive in such conditions, see 2075. 


2092. The imperfect sometimes denotes past time (1559). When future 
time is referred to, the protasis is usually in the imperfect of the periphrastic 
future, commonly the subjunctive, but sometimes the indicative (2108). 


2093. The apodosis is very rarely in the present subjunctive (2098). 
The periphrastic future is sometimes used, commonly in the indicative 


(2097; 2100). 


(1.) PROTASIS IN THE IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE. 
2094. (a.) Apodosis in the Imperfect Subjunctive. 


(a.) Protasis and apodosis both denoting present action; this is the 
usual application: si intus esset, Evocarem, Pl. Ps. 640, Z should call him 
out, if he were in. isiam pridem est mortuus. si viveret, verba eius 
audirétis, AC. 42, that person has long been dead ; if he were alive, you would 
hear his evidence. adnuere té vided; prdferrem librGs, si negarés, DWV. 
1, 113, 2 see you nod assent; I should bring out the books, tf you maintained 
the opposite. si L. Mummius aliquem ist6rum vidéret Corinthium 
cupidissimé tractantem, utrum illum civem excellentem, an 4trién- 
sem diligentem putaret ? Par. 38, if Mummius should see one of your con- 
noisseurs nursing a piece of Corinthian, and going into perfect ecstusies over 
tt, what would he think? that the man was a model citizen or a thoroughly 
competent indoor-man? quod si semper optima tenére possémus, haud 
sané consilis6 multum egérémus, OF. 89, now if we could always be in 
possession of what is best, we should not ever stand in any special need of 
reasoning. 


(b.) Protasis and apodosis both denoting past action: haec si neque 
ego neque tii fécimus, non siit egestas facere n6ds; nam si esset unde 
id fieret, facer€émus; et ti illum tuom, si essés hom6, sinerés nunc 
facere, IT. Ad. 103, ¢f neither you nor I have acted thus, ’twas poverty that 
stinted us; for if we'd had the means, we should have done so too; and you 
would let that boy of yours, if you were human, do it now. Here esset refers 
to past time, essés to present. num igitur eum, si tum essés, temera- 
rium Civem putarés? PA. 8,14, would you therefore have thought him, tf you 
had lived then, a hotheaded citizen? si Universa pr6vincia loqui posset, 
hac voce titerétur; quoniam id n6n poterat, hdrum rérum actGrem ipsa 
délégit, Caecz/. 19, tf the collective province could have spoken, she would have 
Nad a words ; but since she could not, she chose a manager for the case 

erself, 
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2095. (4.) Apodosis in the Pluperfect Subjunctive. 


invéniss€mus iam diti, sei viveret, Pl. A/ex. 241, were he alive, we 
should have found him long ago. si mihi secundae rés dé amGre meG es- 
sent, iam dtidum sci6 vénissent, T. Hau. 230, 7f everything were well about 
my love, I know they would have been here long ago. quae nisi essent in 
senibus, nbn summum consilium maiGrés nostri appellassent senatum, 
CM. 19, unless the elderly were in general characterized by these qualities, our 
ancestors would not have called the highest deliberative body the body of elders. 


2096. (c.) Periphrastic Apodosis. 


quibus, si Romae esset, facile contentus futtrus erat, A/¢. 12, 32, 2, 
with which, if he were in Rome, he would readily be satisfied (2093). quos ego, 
si tribini mé triumphare prohibérent, testés citattirus ful rerum 4 mé 
gestarum, L. 38, 47, 4, the very men whom I was to call to bear witness to my 
deeds, uf the tribunes should refuse me a triumph. 


(2.) PROTASIS IN THE PLUPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE. 


2097. (z.) Apodosis in the Imperfect Subjunctive. 


(a.) Protasis denoting past, apodosis present action: si ante voluissés, 
essés ; nunc sér6 cupis, Pl. 772. 568, ¢f you had wished it before, you might 
be ; as it is, you long too late. Sindn mécum aetatem égisset, hodié stulta 
viveret, Pl. 7G. 1320, if she had n’t spent her life_with me, she’d be a fool to- 
day. si tum illi respondére voluissem, nunc réi piiblicae cdnsulere non 
possem, P%. 3, 33, of 2 had chosen to answer the man then, I should not be 
able to promote the public interest now. quo quidem tempore si meum 
consilium valuisset, tii hodié egérés, nds liberi ess€mus, /2%. 2, 37, tf by 
the way at that time my counsel had been regarded, you, sir, would be a beggar 
to-day and we should be free. 


(b.) Protasis and apodosis both referring to past: 6lim si advénissem, 
magis tii tum istiic dicerés, Pl. Cag. 871, if J had come before, you'd have 
said so then all the more. num igitur, si ad centésimum annum vixis— 
set, senectitis eum suae paenitéret? CZ. 19, suppose therefore he had 
lived to bea hundred, would he have regretted his years? Indds aliasque si 
aditinxisset gentés, impedimentum maius quam auxilium traheret, L. 
9, 19, 5, if he had added the Indians and other nations, he would have found 
them a hindrance rather than a help in his train. 


2098.  (4.) Apodosis in the Pluperfect Subjunctive. 


si appellassés, respondisset némini, Pl. 777.927, ¢f you had called him, 
he'd have answered to his name. nisi figissem, medium praemorsisset, 
Pl. in Gell. 6, 9, 7, ¢6 1 had n’t run away, he’d have bitten me in two. 81 VE- 
nissés ad exercitum, 4 tribiinis visus essés; n6n es autem ab his visus ; 
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non es igitur ad exercitum profectus, /nv. 1, 87, tf you had come to the 
army, you would have been seen by the tribunes ; but you have not been seen by 
them ; therefore you have not been to the army. si beatus umquam fuisset, 
beadtam vitam usque ad rogum pertulisset, 777. 3, 76, ¢f he had ever been 
a child of fortune, he world have continued the life of bliss to the funeral pyre. 
nisi milités essent défessi, omnés hostium cGépiae déléri potuissent, 7, 
88, 6, zzless the soldiers had been utterly exhausted, the entire force of the enemy 
might have been exterminated (2101). quod si Catilina in urbe rem4nsisset, 
dimicandum ndbis cum illé fuisset, C. 3,17, duc if Catiline had staid in 
trwn, we should have had to fight with the villain (2101). 


2099. (c.) Apodosis in the Present Subjunctive. 


vocem ego té ad mé ad cénam, frater tuos nisi dixisset mihi té 
apud sé cénatiirum esse hodié, Pl. St. 510, Z should like to invite you 
home to dinner, if my brother had n’t told me that you were to dine with him 
to-day. 


2100. (c.) Periphrastic Apodosis. 


(a.) si tacuisset, ego eram dictirus, Pl. Czst. 152, if she had held her 
peace, [ was going to tell (2093). si P. S€stius occisus esset, fuistisne ad 
arma ittri? Sest. 81, ¢f Sestius had bcen slain, were you disposed to rush to 
arms? conclave illud, ubi erat mansitrus, si ire perréxisset, conruit, 
Div. 1, 26, the suite of rooms where he was going to spend the night, if he had 
pushed on, tumbled down. Teucras fuerat merstira carinas, ni prius in 
scopulum transf6rm{Ata foret, O. 14, 72, ske had gone on to sink the Trojan 
barks unless she had been changed into a rock. (b.) quem si vicisset, habi- 
tiirus esset imptinitatem sempiternam, J/7/. 84, and if he overcame him, 
he would be likely to have exemption from punishment forever and ever (2093). 
aut non fatd interiit exercitus, aut si fatG, etiam si obtemperdsset au- 
spiciis, idem Eventiirum fuisset, Dv. 2, 21, the destruction of his army was 
either not due to fate, or tf to fate, it would have happened all the same, even if he 
had conformed to the auspices. 


INDICATIVE APODOSIS. 


2101. (1.) The apodosis of verbs of ability, duty, &c. (1495- 
1497), including the gerundive with sum, is often in the indicative, the 
imperfect taking the place of the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive, 
and the perfect that of the pluperfect subjunctive. But the subjunc- 
tive is also found, especially possem rather than poteram. 


2102. (2.) Apodosis in the Imperfect Indicative. 


(a.) Of present action: quod si Rémae Cn. Pompéius privatus 
esset, tamen ad tantum bellum is erat mittendus, /P. 50, zow ¢f Pompey 
were at Rome, in private station, still he would be the man to send to this impor- 
tant war. quem patris locé, sitilla in té pietas esset, colere débébas, 
Ph. 2,99, whom you ought to honour as a father, if you had any such thing as 


affection in you. 
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(b.) Of past action: quid enim poterat Heius respondére, si esset 
improbus ? V. 4, 16, for what answer could Hejus have given, tf he were an 
unprincipled man? si sordidam vestem habuissent, ligentium Persei 
cAsum praebére speciem poterant, L. 45, 20, 5, ¢f they had worn dark 
clothing, they might have presented the mien of mourners for the fall of Perseus. 


2103. (2) Apodosis in the Perfect Indicative. 


n6n potuit reperire, si ipsi soli quaerendas darés, lepididrés duas, 
Pl. ATG. 803, ¢f you assigned the search to Sol himself, he could n't have found 
two jollier girls. qu6 modo pultare potuil si nodn tangerem ? PI. A/ost. 
462, how could I have knocked, if [ hadwt touched the door? licitumst, si 
vellés, Pl. 772. 566, you might have been, if you'd wished. Simeum imperium 
exsequi voluissés, interemptam oportuit, T. Han. 634, tf you had been 
willing to follow my commands, she should have been dispatched. Consul esse 
qui potul, nisi eum vitae cursum tenuissem 4 pueritia? R/. 1, 10, how 
could I have been consul unless from boyhood L had taken that line in life? si 
eum Captivitas in urbem pertradxisset, Caesarem ipsum audire potuit, 
Ta. D. 17, tf captivity had carried him to the city, he could have heard Caesar 
himself. Antoni gladids potuit contemnere, si sic omnia dixisset, J. 
10, 123, Antonius’ swords he might have scorned, tf all things he had worded so. 
si inum diem morati essétis, moriendum omnibus fuit, L. 2, 38, 5, ¢/ you 
had staid one day, you must all have died. 


2104. (2.) Other verbs also sometimes have a past indicative 
apodosis, usually an imperfect or pluperfect, to denote an action very 
near to actual performance, which is interrupted by the action of the 
protasis. 


Naturally such a protasis generally contains an actual or a virtual nega- 
tive ; but positive protases are found here and there, chiefly in late writers. 


2105. (2.) Apodosis in the Perfect Indicative. 


paene in foveam décidi, ni hic adessés, Pl. Per. 594, L had almost 
fallen intoa snare, unless you were here. nec veéni, nisi fata locum s€demque 
dedissent, V. 11, 112, 20r had I come, unless the fates a place and seat had 
given. pons sublicius iter paene hostibus dedit, ni tinus vir fuisset 
Horatius Cocles, L. 2, 10, 2, the pile-bridge all but gave a path to the enemy, 
had tt not been for one heroic soul, Horatius Cocles. 


2106. (4.) Apodosis in the Imperfect Indicative. 


quin 1labébar longius, nisi mé retinuissem, Leg. 1, 52, why, 1 was going 
to drift on still further, if 1 had not checked myself. si per L. Metellum lici- 
tum esset, matrés ill6rum veniébant, V. 5, 129, if Metellus had not pre- 
vented, the mothers of those people were just coming ; here the protasis may be 
held to contain a virtual negative; so in the last example on this page. 
castra excindere paradbant, ni Micianus sextam legidnem opposuisset, 
Ta. 1. 3,46, they were preparing to destroy the camp, had not Mucianus checked 
them with the sixth legion. si déstinadta provénissent, régnd imminébat, 
Ta. H. 4, 18, had his schemes succeeded, he was close upon the throne. 
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2107. (c.) Apodosis in the Pluperfect Indicative. 


quingentds simul, ni hebes machaera foret, tind ictti occideras, Pl. 
MG. 52, jive hundred, had your glaive not blunted been, at one fell swoop you'd 
slain. praeclaré viceramus, nisi Lepidus recépisset Anténium, Fam. 
12, 10, 3, we had guined a splendid victory, if Lepidus had not taken Antony 
under his protection. quod ipsum fortiina Eripuerat, nisi finius amici 
opés subvénissent, Aab?P. 48, even this boon fortune had wrenched from 
him, ualess he had been assisted by a single friend. si gladium nG6n strinxis- 
sem, tamen triumphum merueram, L. 38, 49, 12, 7f J had nol drawn my 
sword, L had still earned my triumph. perierat imperium, si Fabius tan- 
tum ausus esset quantum ira suadébat, Sen. de /ra, 1, 11, 5, the empire 
had been lost, if Fabius had ventured as far as passion urged. 


2108. (3.) PERIPHRASTIC PROTASIS. 


(2.) ac sitibi némsd respdnsiirus esset, tamen causam démSnstrare 
non possés, Caccil. 43, and even supposing that nobody were going to answer 
you, still you would not be able to make the case good (2092). pltribus vis, 
milit€és, hortarer, si cum armatis dimicatid futiira esset, L. 24, 38, 9, / 
should exhort you at greater length, my men, tf there was to be a tug with armed 
men (2092). (%.) Si domum tuam expugnattrus eram, non tempe- 
rassem vin6 in inum diem? L. 40, 14, 4, if / intended to capture your 
house, should I not have abstained from wine for a day (2092)? 


VARIATION OF THE PROTASIS. 


210g. Instead of a conditional protasis with si or nisi, equivalents 
are often used. 


2110. Thus, the protasis may be coordinated (1701), or be introduced by 
a relative pronoun (1812), by quod (1843), cum (1859, 1860), ubf (1932), ut 
or né (1963), dum, dum modo, modo (2003), or quando (2011). Or the 
protasis may be intimated by sine, without, cum, wth, by a participle or abla- 
tive absolute, by a wish, or otherwise: as, 


(z.) némS umquam sine magna spé immortalitatis sé pro patria 
offerret ad mortem, 7D. 1, 32, xobody would ever expose himself to death for 
his country without a well-grounded conwction of immortality. cum hac d6te 
poteris vel mendico ntibere, Pl. Per. 396, with such a dowry you can 
een a beggar wed. Silla, créd6, hunc petentem repudiasset, d7ch. 25, 
Sulla, [ suppose, would have turned my client away, tf he petitioned him. quae 
legentem fefellissent, transferentem fugere ndn possunt, Plin. Z¢. 7, 9, 
2, what would have escaped a reader can’t escape a translator. vivere ego 
Britannicé potiente rerum poteram? Ta. 13, 21, as for me, could I live, if 
Britannicus were on the throne (2102)? nisi t€ salvG salvi esse nén possu- 
mus, Marc. 32, without you safe, safe we cannot be. aspicerés utinam,. 
Saturnia: mitior essés, O. 2, 435, would thou couldst see, Saturnia: thou 
wouldst gentler be. 
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(.) habet Gratisnem talem c6nsul, qualem numquam Catilina 
victor habuisset, Sest. 28, he makes a speech — yes, and he a consul — such as 
a Catiline would never have made, if flushed with success. reverearis occur- 
sum, nédn reformidés, Plin. £7. 1, 10,7, you might well be abashed in his 
presence, but you would not be afraid. di immortalés mentem illi perditd 
ac furids6 dedérunt ut huic faceret insidias; aliter perire pestis illa 
non potuit, A777. 88, the tmmortal gods tuspired that mad miscreant lo waylay 
my client ; otherwise, that monster could not have teen destroyed. For the use 
of absque in a coordinate protasis in Plautus and Terence, see 1701, 1421. 


2111. The verb of the protasis is sometimes omitted: as in abridged sen- 
tences (1057), or when it may be easily supplied (1036). 


aut enim némé, aut si quisquam, ille sapiéns fuit, Z. 9, for either no- 
body or, if anybody, that was a wise man. si Eveniet, gaudébimus : sin secus, 
patiémur, Pl. Cas. 377, if it shall come to pass, glad shall we be ; if else, we shall 
endure, mé€ voluisse, si haec civitas est, clvem esse mé; si non, exsu- 
lem esse, Fam. 7, 3, 5, that [ wished, if this is a commonwealth, to be a citizen 
of it; if it is not, to be an exile. stimeret alicunde ... si nulls alid pacto, 
faenore, T. Px. 299, he could have got it from somebody or other... tf in no 
other way, on usury (2113). 


VARIATION OF THE APODOSIS. 


2112. The apodosis is sometimes represented by the accusative of ex- 
clamation (1149), or the vocative: as, 


mortalem graphicum, si servat fidem, Pl. 7s. 519, O what a pattern 
creature, if he keeps his word, 6 miserum té, si intellegis, miseridrem, si 
non intellegis, hoc litteris mandari, 2. 2, 54, wretched man if you are 
aware, more wretched if you are not aware, that all this is put down in black 
and white. inimice lamnae, Crispe Sallusti, nisi temperatd splendeat 
Usii, H. 2, 2, 2, thou foe to bullion, Crispus Sallustius, so it shine not with tem- 
pered use. Also the future participle in poetry and in prose from Livy on. 


2113. The verb of the apodosis, or the entire apodosis, is often 
omitted. Inthe latter case an appended verb might easily be mis- 
taken for the apodosis. 


quid si caelum ruat? T. Han. 719, what if the sky should fall? quod 
mihi fortinam, sin6n concéditur iti? H. Z. 1, 5, 12, why wealth for me, 
_ of wealth I may not use? nisi restituissent statuas, vehementer min&tur, 
V. 2, 162, he threatens vengeance dire, if they did not put the statues back in their 
place. quae supplicatid sicum céteris cénferatur, hoc interest,C. 3, 15, 
if this thanksgiving be compared with all others, there would be found the follow- 
ing difference. non edepol ubiterrarum sim sci6, si quis roget, Pl. 4m. 
336, upon my word I don’t know where on carth I am, if anyone should ask. 
si Valerid qui crédat, quadraginta milia hostium sunt caesa, L. 33, Io, 
8, if anybody believe such a man as Valerius, there were forty thousand of the 
enemy slain. A clause with si or nisi is often used parenthetically: as, si 
placet, si vidétur, sis, sultis, 7/ you Alease, si quaeris, if you must know, in 
fact, si dis placet, please heaven, nisi mé fallit, 7f 7 am not mistaken, &c. 
&c. For wishes introduced by G si, without an apodosis, see 1546. 
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2114. The apodosis is sometimes expanded by inserted expressions. So 
particularly by vereor né, equivalent to fortasse (1958), ndn dubit6 quin, 
to profectd (1986), or a form of sum with a relative pronoun: as, 


up in his honour. quod ille si repudiasset, dubitatis quin €1 vis esset ad- 
lata? Sest. 62, if he had rejected this, have you any doubt that violent hands 
would have been laid on him? sescenta sunt quae memorem, si sit 6tium, 
Pl. Azl. 320, there are a thousand things that [ could tell, if I had time. 

“2115. For expressions of trial, hope, or expectation, followed by a conditional 
protasis with si, see 1777. 


CONCESSIVE PROTASES. 


etsi, tametsi (tamenetsi), etiamsi. 


2116. etsi, tametsi, ‘hough, etiamsi, even if, or sometimes sim- 
ple si, 7 is used to introduce a concessive protasis. The verb of the 
protasis is either indicative or subjunctive; but the indicative is the 
prevailing construction, especially with etsi. The apodosis often has 
tamen as an adversative correlative, even with tametsi. 


etsi is rare in poetry; not in Sallust. Sometimes it is used like quam- 
quam to append a fresh main sentence (2153). tametsi belongs chiefly to 
colloquial style, though Sallust often uses it; not in the Augustan poets or 
Tacitus. etiamsi is not found in Plautus or Caesar. 


(¢.) nGn vidi eam, etsi vidi, Pl. 17G. 407, 7 saw her not,although I saw 
her. qu6 mé habeam pacté, tametsi ndn quaeris, docébo, Lucilius in 
Gell. 18, 8, 2, 7’27 tell you how I am, though you do not inquire. etiamsi 
multi mécum contendent. tamen omnis superab6, Fam. 5, 8, 4, though J 
shall have many rivals, yet I will outdo them all. tametsi causa postulat, 
tamen praeterib6, Quznct. 13, though the case calls for it, sttll I will let it pass. 
Caesar, etsi in his locis matiirae sunt hiemés, tamen in Britanniam 
proficisci contendit, 4, 20, 1, though the winter always sets tn early in these 
parts, nevertheless Caesar made haste to proceed to Britain. Caesar, etsi intel- 
legébat, qua dé causa ea dicerentur, Indutiomarum ad sé venire iussit, 
5, 4, 1, though Caesar was aware of his motives in saying so, he directed In- 
dutiomarus to come to him. 


(4.) etsi taceds, palam id quidem est, Pl. Aw/. 418, though you should 
hold your tongue, still that at least is plain, etsi nihil aliud Sillae nisi c6n- 
sulatum abstulissétis, tamen ed content6s vGs esse oportébat, Szi/. 90, 
even though you had robbed Sulla of nothing but the consulship, still you ought 
to be satisfied with that. equidem, etiamsi oppetenda mors esset, in 
patria mallem quam in externis locis, Fam. 4,7, 4, for my part, even though 
death were to be faced, I should prefer it in my native land rather than abroad. 
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CONDITIONAL COMPARISONS. 


quasi (quam si), tamquam si, ut or velut si. 


2117. si following a word meaning shan or as is used with the 
subjunctive in conditional comparisons. 


In this use, quasi (quam si twice in Tacitus) and tamquam si are found 
at all periods. ut si is found in Terence once, in Cicero (not in the ora- 
tions), once in Livy, sometimes in later writers. velut si begins with Caesar; 
not in Cicero. ac siis found once in the Be//. isp. and in late Latin. 


2118. si is often omitted after tamquam, and (from Livy on) sometimes 
after velut. After quasi it is sometimes inserted in Plautus, Lucretius, and 
late Latin. ceu is sometimes used, chiefly in poetry, for tamquam si. The 
main clause often has as correlative ita, sic, perinde, proinde, similiter, or 
non secus. 


211g. The tense of the subjunctive is usually regulated by the se- 
quence of tenses, in Cicero nearly always with quasi and tamquam si. 


quid mé sic salitas quasi diidum non videris? Pl. Am. 682, why 
dost thou greet me thus as if but now thou hadst not looked on me? quid ego 
his testibus ttor, quasi rés dubia sit? Caeccil.14, why do I employ these 
witnesses, as if tt were a case involving doubt? tamquam si claudus sim, 
cum fistist ambulandum, Pl. As. 427, / have to take my walks with a stick, 
as if | were a lame man. tamquam extriderétur, ita cucurrit, P%. 10, 10, 
he rushed away as if he had been kicked out. quod absentis Ariovisti crii- 
délitatem, velut si c6ram adesset, horrérent, 1, 32, 4, because they trembled 
at Artovistus’s barbarity, absent as he was, just as if he stood before their eyes. 
mé quoque iuvat, velut ipse in parte labdris ac periculi fuerim, ad 
finem belli Piinici pervénisse, L. 31,1, 1, / feel glad myself at having finally 
reached the end of the Punic war, as tf I had had a divect hand in the work and 
the danger. 


2120. Theimperfect or pluperfect subjunctive is sometimes used, even 
when the leading verb is in a primary tense, to mark action more distinctly 
as non-occurrent (2091): as, 


eius negdtium sic velim suscipias, ut si esset rés mea, Fam. 2, 14, 7 
wish you would undertake his business, just as if it were my own affair, mé 
audias, precor, tamquam si mihi quiritanti intervénissés, L. 40, 9, 7, listen 
to me, I pray you, as tf you had come at a cry from me for help. its itiran- 
dum perinde aestimandum quam si Iovem fefellisset, Ta. 1, 73, as for 
the oath, it must be counted exactly as if he had broken one sworn on the name of 
Supiter. This is the more usual way in Cicero with ut si. 


2121. quasi, ut, or, from Livy on, tamquam or velut, as if, is sometimes 
used with participle constructions, nouns, and abridged expressions: as, 


quasi temere dé ré piblica lociitus in carcerem coniectus est, D/V. 
2, 6, on the ground that he had been speaking without good authority about a 
state matter, he was clapped in jail, restitére ROmani tamquam caelesti 
voce iussi, I.. 1, 12, 7, the Romans halted as if bidden by a voice from heaven. 
laeti, ut explorata victoria, ad castra pergunt, 3, 18, 8, 7 high spirits, as if 
victory were assured, they proceeded to the camp. 
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Connection of Sentences [2122-2127. 


2122. In old Latin, quasi is found a few times for the original quam si after 
a comparative: as, mE némSd magis respiciet, quasi abhinc ducentGs an- 
nds fuerim mortuos, Pl. 7rz. 340, 20b0dy will pay any more attention to me than 
if [had been dead two centuries. It is also used (once in classical Latin, CA/. 71) in 
periods of actual comparison, like tamquam (1908), with the indicative: as, senex 
ile illi dixit, quasi ego nunc tibi dic6, Pl}. Sz. 545, that old man said to him, 
as I now say to you. For its use in figurative comparisons, see 1908, 1944. lor 
tamquam introducing a reason &c., see 1909, a late usage found rarely with quasi 
and ut. 


CONNECTION OF SEPARATE SENTENCES 
OR PERIODS. 


2123. Separate sentences or periods have a connective more 
commonly in Latin than in English. Sometimes, however, like the 
members of single periods, they are for special reasons put asyndetz- 


cally (1637). 
(A.) WitHouT A CONNECTIVE, 


2124. Asyndeton is common with two or mare separate 
sentences or periods: 


2125. (a.) To represent a series of actions as occurring at the 
same moment: as, 


hic diffisus suae saliti ex tabernacul6 prédit; videt imminére 
hostés ; capit arma atque in porta c6nsistit ; cOnsequuntur hunc cen- 
turi6nés; relinquit animus Sextium gravibus acceptis vulneribus, 6, 38, 
2, despairing of his life, he comes out of the tent ; sees the enemy close at hand ; 
seizes arms and takes his stand at the gate; the centurions rally round him ; 
Sextius becomes unconscious, receiving severe wounds. 


2126. (4.) When an occurrence is represented as consisting of 
many successive actions: the Exumerative Asyndeton: as, 


peroravit aliquand6, adsédit. surr€éxi ego. respirare visus est, 
quod nGn alius potius diceret. coepi dicere. usque ed animadverti, 
ilidicés, eum alias rés agere, antequam Chrysogonum ndminavi; quem 
simul atque attigi, statim hom6 sé éréxit, mirari visus est. intelléxi 
quid eum pupugisset, 24.60, after a while he wound up, took his seat ; up 
rose your humble servant. He seemed to take courage from the fact tt was no- 
body else. I began to speak. I noticed, gentlemen, that he was inattentive all 
along till Inamed Chrysogonus ; but the moment I touched on him, the creature 
perked up at once, seemed to be surprised. I knew what the rub was. 


2127. (c.) When the last sentence sums up the result of the pre- 
ceding with emphasis: the Asyndeton of Summary: as, 
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2128-2130.| Sentences: Connection of Sentences. 


hi dé sud saliite déspérantés, aut suam mortem miserdbantur, aut 
parentés suds commendabant. pléna erant omnia timGris et lictis, 
Caes. C. 2, 41, 8, despairing of their lives, they either bewailed their own death, 
or strove to interest people in their parents. In short, it was one scene of terror 
and lamentation. 


(B.) WITH A CONNECTIVE. 


2128. Separate sentences or periods may be connected: 
(1.) by pronominal words: (a@.) demonstrative or determina: 
tive ; (4.) relative; (2.) by conjunctions and adverbs. 


(1.) PRONOMINAL WORDS. 


(z.) DEMONSTRATIVE AND DETERMINATIVE WORDS 
AS CONNECTIVES. 


2129. hic and is serve as connectives at the beginning of a 
new period. In English the equivalent word is usually placed not 
at the beginning as a connective, but after some words. 


Gallia est divisa in partés trés, quarum tinam incolunt Belgae, 
aliam Aquitani, tertiam Celtae. hi omnés lingua, instittitis, légibus 
inter sé differunt, 1, 1,1, Gazd zs divided into three parts, one of which is occu- 
pied by Belgians, another by Aquitanians, and the third by Kelts. In language, 
customs, and laws these are all different from each other. apud Helvétids 
nodbilissimus fuit Orgetorix. is M. Messala et M. Pisone cénsulibus 
highest rank was Orgetorix. li the consulship of Messala and Piso he got up a 
conspiracy among the nobles. angustds sé finis habére arbitrabantur. 
his rébus adducti c6nstitu€runt ea quae ad proficiscendum pertinérent 
comparare. ad eas résconficiendas biennium sibi satis esse dtixérunt. 
ad eds rés conficiendas Orgetorix déligitur. is sibi légatidnem sus- 
Cépit, 1, 2, 5, they thought they had a narrow territory ; so they resolved in 
consequence to make such preparations as were necessary for a move. They 
considered two years ample to do this. Orgetorix is chosen to do this. He took 
upon himself the office of envoy. 


2130. Particularly common are demonstrative words at the 
beginning of a new period, to show that the first action necessarily 
took place or was natural. 


Dionysius tyrannus Syractisis expulsus Corinthi puerds docébat; 
usque e6O imperié carére non poterat, 7D. 3, 27, after his expulsion from 
Syracuse, the tyrant Dionysius kept school at Corinth ; so incapable was he of 
getting along without governing. 
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Copulative and Disjunctive. (2131-2135. 


(6.) RELATIVES AS CONNECTIVES. 


2131. qui serves to connect a new period when it may be trans- 
lated by a demonstrative, or when it is equivalent to et is, is autem, 
is enim, is igitur: as, 

perpetraret Anicétus proOmissa. qui nihil cunctatus poscit sum- 
mam sceleris, Ta. 14,7, Azicetus must carry out his agreement. Withoutany 
ado he asks to have the entire management of the crime. For other examples, 
see 1835. 


2132. The neuter accusative quod, as to that, as to which, 
whereas, now, so, is used to connect a new period, especially before 
si, nisi, etsi, utinam (1837): as, 


quod si ti valérés, iam mihi quaedam explérata essent, Av. 7, 2, 6, 
whereas if you were well yourself, some points would have been clear to me before 
this. quod si dititius alatur contréversia, fore uti pars cum parte 
Civitatis confligat, 7, 32, 5, zow if the dispute *e kept up any longer, one half 
of the community would quarrel with the other. quod nisi milités essent 
défessi, omnés hostium copiae déléri potuissent, 7, 88, 6, so tf the 
soldiers had not been utterly spent, all the forces of the enemy might have been 
exterminated. 


(2.) CONJUNCTIONS AND ADVERBS. 


2133. The conjunctions and adverbs used to coordinate sentences 
are: (a.) copulative and disjunctive; (4.) concessive and adversative; 
(¢.) causal and illative. 


(a.) CoPULATIVE AND DISJUNCTIVE. 
et, neque or nec, -que, atque or ac, aut. 
et. 


2134. et, and, simply adds, as in English (1645). But it is 
often used in such a connection that a modification of the trans- 
lation is required to bring out the sense. 


2135. et may continue the discourse with a concessive sentence, 
which is to be followed by an adversative. In such cases quidem 
often stands in the concessive sentence: as, 


primGr€s civitatis eadem Grant. et céteri quidem movébant minus; 
postquam Sp. Lucrétius agere coepit, cénsul abdicavit sé cdnsulati, 
L. 2, 2, 8, the head men of the state make the same request. Now the others did 
not influence him much, But when Lucretius began to take steps the consul re 
signed his consulship. 
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2136-2142.] Senzences: Connection of Sentences. 


2136. et, and strange to say, and tf you'd believe it, introduces 
something unexpected: as, 


iamque trés laureatae in urbe statuae, et adhiic raptabat Africam 
Tacfarinas, ‘la. 4, 23, there were already three triumphal statues in Rome, and, 
strange to say, Tucfarinas was still harrying Africa. 


2137. et, aud really, and in fact, and to be sure, in this sense it 
is usually followed immediately by the verb: as, 


multa quae non volt videt. et multa fortasse quae volt! CAZ. 25, 
one sees miuch that one would not. Aye, and much perhaps that one would! 


2138. et introducing a sentence explaining in detail a general 
idea before given may be translated xamely ; as, 


consulés religid ten€bat, quod prGdigiis aliquot niintiatis, nin facile 
litabant. et ex Campania nintiata erant Capuae sepulchra aliquot dé 
cael6 tacta, L. 27, 23, 1, the consuls were detained by scruple, because several 
prodigies were reported, and they could not readily obtain good omens ; namely 
from Campania it was reported that at Capua several tombs were struck by 
lightning. 


2139. et, and also, and besides: as, 


Piinicae quoque victoriae signum octd ducti elephanti. et nén 
minimum fuére spectaculum praecédentés Sdsis et Moericus, L. 26, 
21,9, as an emblem of the Punic victory also, elephants to the number of eight 
marched tn parade. And furthermore not the least attractive part of the pageant 
were Sosts and Moericus, moving at the head of the line. 


2140. et, and yer, introduces a contrast or opposition: as, 


candrum illud in vice splendéscit etiam in senectite, quod equi- 
dem adhiic nin Amisi; et vidétis annis, C/Z. 28, the musical element in 
the voice actually improves in old age, and this I have not yet lost. And yet you 
See my years. 


neque or nec. 


2141. nec, and really ... not, andin fact... not: as, 


magnod cum periculd sud, qui forte patrum in ford erant, in eam 
turbam incidérunt. nec temperatum manibus foret, ni properé con- 
sulés intervénissent, L. 2, 23, 9, zt was with great personal risk to such of the 
fathers as happened to be in the market place, that they got into thecrowd. And 
in fact acts of violence would have occurred, unless the consuls had made haste to 
interfere. 


2142. nec, and to be sure... not: as, 


centum viginti lictérés cum fascibus seciirés inligatas praeferé- 
dant. nec attinuisse d€émi seciirem, cum sine provocatione creati es- 
sent, interpretabantur, L. 3, 36, 4, @ hundred and twenty lictors with rods 
displayed axes bound in them. And to be sure they explained the matter thus, 
that there would have been no propriety in having the axe taken out, since the 
officers were appointed without any appeal. 
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Concessive and Adversative. [ 2143-2150. 


2143. nec, mot. . . either, nor either, netther: as, 


ed anno vis morbi levata. neque 4 péniiria friimenti periculum 
fuit, L. 4, 25, 6, that year the violence of the plague grew less. Nor was there 
any danger from lack of grain either. 


2144. nec, but... not: as, 


missi tamen fétialés. nec eGrum verba sunt audita, L. 4, 30, 14, ow- 
ever the fetials were sent. But they were not listened to. 


-que. 


2145. -que, and likewtse ; as, 


huic duds flaminés adiécit. virginésque Vestae légit, L. 1, 20, 2, 4 
this god he assigned two special priests. And he likewise chose maids for Vesta. 


2146. -que, and in fact, and so, and in general: as, 


tum quoque male pugnatum est. obsessaque urbs foret, ni Hora- 
tius esset revocatus, L. 2, 51, 2, then also there was an unsuccessful engage- 
ment. And in fact Rome would have been besieged, unless Horatius had been 
recalled, 


atque or ac. 


2147. atque, and besides, and more than that, and actually; as, 


ex quo efficitur animantem esse mundum. atque ex hdc quoque 
intellegi poterit in ed inesse intellegentiam, quod certé est mundus 
melior quam iilla natiira, DJ. 2, 32, from which it follows that the universe 
ts alive. And more than that, we can see that tt has sense from the following 
circumstance, that the universe is certainly superior to any element of the 
universe. 


2148. atque, ad so, and consequently: as, 


impedior religidne quéminus expdnam quam multa P. Séstius 
sénserit. atque nihil dicd praeter tinum, Sest. 8, J am prevented by 
scruples from setting forth how much Sestius was aware of. And sol will only 
say one thing. 


aut. 


2149. aut is used to add a new sentence in the sense of alidqui, or edse, 
otherwise, or as if nisi, uzless, preceded: as, 


omnia bene sunt éi dicenda, aut Eloquentiae ndmen relinquendum 
est, DO. 2, 5, Ze must be able to speak well on all subjects, or else he must waive 
the name of an eloquent man. 


(6.) CONCESSIVE AND ADVERSATIVE. 


2150. A new concessive period is introduced by sané, quidem, omnind, 
to be sure, or fortasse, perhaps: as, 
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2151-2154.] Seztences: Connection of Sentences. 


Plinius et Cluvius nihil dubitatum dé fidé praefecti referunt. 
sané Fabius inclinat ad laudés Senecae, Ta. 13, 20, Pliny and Cluvius 
say that there was no doubt about the loyalty of the prefect. Fabius, it must be 
admitted, ts always inclined to eulogize Seneca. id fortasse non perfécimus; 
conati quidem saepissimé sumus, O. 210, perhaps we have not attained to 
it; still we have very often made the attempt. 


2151. A new adversative sentence is introduced by autem, again, 
sed, vérum, du/, véro, but, indeed, at, but, or tamen, nihil6 minus, 
nevertheless. 


These words when used to connect sentences have the same meaning 


as when used to connect the parts of a sentence (1676). ; 


2152. atqui, rarely atquin, and yet, but, is used chiefly in dialogue. It 
introduces a strong objection, sometimes in the form of a conditional protasis. 
From Cicero on, it is sometimes found after a question, to introduce an ear- 
nest denial. 


non sum apud mé: : atqui opus est nunc quom maxumé ut sis, T. PA. 
204, /’m all abroad: : but that’s just exactly where you must n't be now. nobn 
vereor condiscipulérum né quis exaudiat:: atqui cavendum est, Zeg. 1, 
21, l’m not afratd of being overheard by any of my fellow-students:: and yet 
you must be on your guard. sine veniat. atqui si illam digitd attigerit 
und, oculi ilic6 ecfodientur, T. Zz. 739, let him come on. But if he laysa 
finger on the maid, we'll scratch his eyes out on the spot. quid vérd ? modum 
statuadrum habéri nillum placet? atqui habeatur necesse est, V. 2, 144, 
what? ts there, think you, to be no end to your statues? Yet there must be. 


2153. quamquam, etsi, tametsi, ‘hough, and nisi, d¢, are sometimes 
used to coordinate a new period, correcting the preceding: as, 


carére sentientis est, nec sénsus in mortu6d, né carére quidem 
igitur in mortud est. quamquam quid opus est in hdc philosophart? 
TD. 1, 88, foregoing requires a sentient being, and there is no sensation in a dead 
man ; therefore there is no foregoing either in a dead man. And yet what is 
the use of philosophizing over this? utram mAalis vidé; etsi c6nsilium quod 
cépi réctum esse sci6, T. Haz. 326, of these two states choose which you will ; 
though Iam sure my plan’s the right one. cir ego nbn adsum? tametsi 
hoc minimé tibi deest, 7am. 2, 7, 2, why am I not with you? though this is 
the very last thing you need. spérabam défervisse aduléscentiam: ecce 
autem dé integrd! nisi quidquid est, vol6 hominem convenire, T. Ad. 
152, [hoped his youthful passion had cooled down ; yet here itis afresh! But 
be it what it may, [ want to see the fellow. 


(¢c.) CAUSAL AND ILLATIVE. 


2154. nam, enim, for, or namque, etenim, for you see, intro- 
duces a new period which gives the reason of the foregoing : as, 


qua quidem ex ré hominum multitiid6 cdgnGsci potuit : nam minus 
hGris tribus miiniti6nem perf€cérunt, 5, 42, 4, and from this by the way 
their numbers could be gauged ; for they made a breastworkin less than three 
hours. quem meminisse potestis: annd enim tndévicésims post eius 
mortem hi cdnsulés facti sunt, CA/. 14, you can remember him: for the 
present consuls were created only nineteen years after his death. 
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Affirmative Coordination. [2155-2159. 


pele, in colloquial language: as, tibi 4 mé niilla ortast initiria: : nam 


only in classical Latin. 


2156. For quippe, wy, often used as a coordinating word, see 1690. 


2157. proinde or proin, ‘herefore, so, introduces a command or direction 
based upon the foregoing: as, 

SratiGnem spérat invénisse sé, qui differat té: proin tii fac apud té 
ut siés, T. Andr. 407, he trusts he’s found some phrase wherewith he may con- 
found you: so see you have your wits about you. {rastra meae vitae sub- 
venire conamini. proinde abite, dum est facultas, 7, 50, 6, 272 vat ye try 
to save my life. Soaway, while ye have the power. iam undique silvae et 
sdlitids magna cégitatidnis incitimenta sunt. proinde cum vén4@bere, 
lic€bit pugillarés feras, Plin. Z/. 1, 6, 2, then again the surrounding woods 
and the loneliness are powerful stimulants to meditation. So when you go 
hunting, you can take a note book with you. 


2158. A conclusion is denoted by ergé, itaque or igitur, ¢here- 
Sore, so, introducing a new period: as, 


nihil est praestantius ded; ab ed igitur mundum necesse est regi. 
nulli igitur est natirae subiectus deus. omnem ergé regit ipse nati- 
ram, DX. 2, 77, nothing is more excellent than god. Therefore the universe 
must be governed by him. Therefore god is in no respect subject to nature. 
Consequently he rules all nature himself. For the position of these words in 
their clauses, see 1688 ; for ergd igitur and itaque ergé, 1689. For hinc, 
inde, e€6, ided, idcirc6, propterea, as coordinating words, see 1691. 


AFFIRMATIVE COORDINATION. 


2159. A new sentence affirmative of a foregoing is often intro- 
duced by-an emphatic sic or ita. 


These words often introduce a general truth which is deduced frem the 
first statement. 

visne igitur t€é inspicidmus 4 puerd? sic opinor; 4 principid drdia- 
mur, 4. 2, 44, would you like to have us look into your record from boyhood ? 
Yes, [ think tt would be well ; let us begin at the beginning. qui diligébant 
hunc, illi favébant. sic est volgus: ex véritate pauca, ex opinidne 
multa aestimat, AC. 29, everybody who loved him, smiled on the other man. 
Aah that 1s always the way of the world: it seldom judges by truth, often by 
CASA. 
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2160-2165.] Sentences: Nouns of the Vero. 


NOUNS OF THE VERB. 


THE INFINITIVE. 


2160. The infinitive is in its origin a verbal substantive. 


2161. The present infinitive active is an ancient dative, closely resembling 
in meaning and use the English infinitive with Zo. It originally marked action 
merely in a general way, without indication of voice or tense. In virtue of 
this original timeless character, the present often represents action which is 
really past or future; in such cases the time must be inferred from the context. 


2162. The present infinitive active gradually approached the character 
of a verb, and the original substantive nature being forgotten, it was supple- 
mented by a passive, and by forms for completed and for future action, active 
and passive. 


2163. The infinitive has furthermore two other properties of the 
verb: (a.) it is modified by an adverb, not by an adjective; and (é.) it 
is followed by the construction of its verb. 


OLD AND PoETICAL USE OF THE INFINITIVE. 
THE INFINITIVE OF PURPOSE. 


2164. The infinitive denotes purpose: (a.) when loosely added to a sub- 
stantive in old Latin, (4.) with verbs of motion, e3, venid, currd, mitt3, in 
old or poetical Latin, and (c.) in the combination dé bibere, give to drink, 
in old, colloquial, or poetical Latin: as, 


(a.) occasid benefacta cumulire, Pl. Cap. 423, a chance to pile up hind- 
nesses. Parallel with a gerund: summa Géliidendi occdsidst mihi nunc 
senés et Phaedriae clram adimere argentariam, T. P%. 885, /’ve now a 
splendid chance the greybeards of eluding and Phaedria to rescue from his 
money cares. (6.) recurre petere ré recenti, Pl. 72. 1015, run back to get 
it ere it is too late. voltisne eamus visere ? T. Ph. 102, do you think we'd 
better go to call? parasitum misi nudiusquartus Cariam petere argen- 
tum, Pl. Cur. 206, my parasite [ sent four days ago to Caria, to fetch the cash. 
nec dulcés occurrent Sscula nati praeripere, Lucr. 3, 895, zor shall thy 
children dear come running kiss on kiss to snatch. non nos ferrs Libycds 
populare penatis vénimus, V. I, 527, we are not come with steel to harry 
Libya’s hearths. (c.) bibere da usque plénis cantharis, Pl. Per. 821, cep 
giving onto drink with brimming bowls. bibere is thus used by Plautus, 
Terence, Cato, and Livy, and by Cicero once with ministré. In classical 
prose, purpose is expressed by the subjunctive with ut or a relative pronoun, 
or by a gerund or gerundive with ad or causa. 


2165. In poetry, the infinitive of purpose is used with synonymes of dé 
also, and with verbs of leaving, taking away, taking up, &c. 
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The Infinttive. [ 2166-2168. 


huic léricam dGnat habére, V. 5, 259, 07” him a corselet he bestows to 
wear. tristitiam et metiis tradam protervis in mare Créticum portdre 
ventis, H. 1, 26,1, sadness and fears I'll to the wanton winds consign, to sweep 
into the Cretic sea. quis sibi rés gestas Augusti scribere stimit? H. Z. 
I, 3, 7, who takes it on himself Augustus’ deeds to pen? quem virum aut 
hérda lyra vel dcri tibid simis celebrare? H. 1, 12, 1, what hero or 
what demigod dost thou take up, to ring his pratses on the rebec or the pierc- 


ing pipe? 
THE INFINITIVE WITH ADJECTIVES. 


2166. The infinitive is sometimes used with adjectives, chiefly by poets 
of the Augustan age, and late prose writers, often in imitation of a Greek 
idiom: as, 

indoctum iuga ferre nostra, H. 2, 6, 2, sot taught our yoke to bear. 
avidi committere pugnam, O. 5, 75, hot to engage in fight. sli cantare 
periti Arcades, V. Z. 10, 32, Avcadians alone in minstrelsy are skilled. vitulus 
niveus vidéri, H. 4, 2, 59, 2 bullock snow-white to behold, i. e. visti (2274). 
These infinitives are of different kinds, some of them resembling a comple- 
mentary infinitive, others a gerund or gerundive construction, the supine in 
-tii (-sti), &c., &c. 


THE ORDINARY USE OF THE INFINITIVE. 


‘ak The infinitive is ordinarily used either as object or as subject of a 
ver 


(A.) THE INFINITIVE AS OBJECT. 
THE COMPLEMENTARY INFINITIVE. 


2168. The present infinitive is often used to com- 
plete the meaning of certain kinds of verbs which imply 


another action of the same subject : as, 

pro Pompéid Emori possum, Fam. 2,15, 3, 7 could die the death for 
Pompey (1495). quid habés dicere? Bald, 33, what have you to say? scire 
volébat, V.1, 131, he wanted to know. hoc facere débés, RabP. 7, you 
ought to do this. Caesar Rhénum transire décréverat, 4, 17, 1, Caesar had 
resolved to cross the Rhine. fuga salitem petere contendérunt, 3, 15, 2, 
they tried to save themselves by flight. num negare audés? C. 1, 8, do you 
dare deny it? vereor dicere, T. Andr. 323, 1. am afraid to tell. num du- 
bitas id facere ? C. 1, 13, do you hesitate to do that? m~atirat ab urbe pro- 
ficisci, 1,7,1, 4¢ makes haste to leave Rome. Diviciacus Caesarem obsecrare 
coepit, 1, 20, 1, Drviciacus began to entreat Caesar. Dolabella initriam 
facere persevérat, Quint. 31, Dolabella persists in doing wrong. illi peci- 
niam pollicéri nén désistunt, 6, 2, 1, these people did not stop offering money. 
diem édicti obire negléxit, P. 3, 20, Ae failed to keep the day named tn the 
edict. irascl amicis ndn temere soled, PA. 8, 16, / am not apt to get pro- 
voked with friends without just cause. ili régibus parére didicerant, P%. 
3, 9, the men of old were trained to bow the knee to kings (1615). dextram 
cohibére memento, J. 5,71, remember that you keep hands off. 
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2169. The verbs or verbal expressions which are supplemented by an 
infinitive are chiefly such as mean cax, will or wish, ought, resolve, endeavour, 
dare, fear, hesitate, hasten, begin, continue, cease, neglect, am wont, learn, know 
how, remember, forget, seem. . The infinitive in this combination contains the 
leading idea. For the occasional use of the perfect infinitive with some of 
these verbs, see 2223. 

Some of the commonest of these verbs are possum, qued, nequed; vols, 
ndld, M415, cupid, studed; d&ébed; cogito, meditor, statud. cinstitus, 
décern6, pard; conor, nitor, contendO; auded; vereor; cunctor, 
dubit6, festind, mattird, institu6, coepi, incipid, pergd, persevéré, 
désind, désistd, omittd, superseded, neglegd, non ciird; soled, adsué- 
Sco cOnsuésc6; discd, scisd, nescid, recordor, memini, obliviscor ; 
videor. j 


2170. The infinitive is also used with many verbal expressions equivalent to the 
above verbs, such as habed in animéG, consilium est, certum est, paradtus 
sum, &c., &c., or with paratus alone, adsuéfactus, &c., &c. Furthermore, in 
poetry and late prose, the place of many of the above verbs is often taken by livelier or 
fresher synonymes, such as valeo for possum, from Lucretius on, arded, burn 
for vold, cupié, or absiste, fuge, parce, &c., for nGli (1584), &c., &c. é 


2171. A predicate noun used in the construction of the comple- 
mentary infinitive, is put in the nominative: as, 
Aelius Stdicus esse voluit, Br. 206, Aclus wanted to be a Stoic. esse 


quam vidéri bonus malébat, S. C.:54, 6, Ze chose to be good rather than seem 
good, 


THE ACCUSATIVE WITH THE INFINITIVE. 


2172. A very common form of a dependent sentence is that known 
as the Accusative with the Infinitive. 

Thus, of the two coordinate sentences scid: iocaris ti nunc, Pl. Most. 
1081, 7 now: you are jesting now, the second may be put in a dependent 
form, the two sentences blending into one: scid iocari té nunc, / know you 
to be jesting now. 


2173. The subject of an infinitive is put in the 
accusative. 


Thus, in eum vident, hey see Aim, eum is the object of vident (11 34). 
If sedére is added, eum vident sedére, V7. 5, 107, they see him sit, or they see 
that he is sitting, eum is at the same time the object of vident and the sub- 
ject of sed@ére. But the accusative by degrees becoming detached from the 
main verb, and closely interlocked with the infinitive, the combination is ex- 
tended to cases where the main verb is intransitive or passive. 


2174. A predicate noun referring to a subject accusative is itself 
put in the accusative : as, 


t& esse arbitror puerum probum, PI. Most. 949, / think you are a good 


soy. néminem vivum capi patiuntur, 8, 35, 5, hey do not allow anybody to 


be made prisoner alive (2198). 
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VERBS OF PERCEIVING, KNOWING, THINKING, AND 
SAYING. 


2175. The accusative with the infinitive is used 
with active verbs or verbal expressions of perceiving, 
knowing, thinking, and saying: as, 


patére tua consilia non sentis? C.1, 1, you don’t feel that your plots are 
all out? hhuic filium scis esse? T. Hau. 181, you are aware that this man 
kas ason? Pompéids cOnsédisse terrae mdtti audivimus, Sen. VQ. 6,1, 
1, we have heard that Pompei has been swallowed up by an earthquake, 63 A.D., 
17 years before its utter destruction. saepe audivi inter 6s atque offam 
multa intervenire posse, Cato in Gell. 13, 18 (17), 1, 7 ave often heard 
“twixt cup and lip there’s many a slip. dicit montem ab hostibus tenér1, 
I, 22, 2, he says the hill is held by the enemy. dixtin didum illam dixisse, 
sé expectare filium? T. ec. 451, didn’t you say a while ago the woman said 
that she was looking for her son ? 

Some of the commonest of these verbs are: (a.) audi6, animadvertd, 
sentid, vided. (4.) accipié, intellegd, scid, nescid. (c.) arbitror, cén- 
sed, c6gitd, crédsd, existim6, memini, opinor, putd, recordor, suspicor. 
(d.) adfirm6, 4i6, démGnstrG, dicd, disputd, doced, fateor, narro, nego, 
nintid, ostend6, prdmittd, scribd, significd, spérsd, tradd. (e.) riimor 
est, nédn mé fugit, certus sum, n6n nescius sum, &c., &c. Also occasion- 
ally verbs used in the sense of ¢hinzé or say, as mitt6, sexd word, and substantives 
or pronouns expressing a thought or judgement. 

2176. The accusative with the infinitive is sometimes introduced by a neuter pro- 
noun, or by sic or ita: as, illud negabis, té dé ré itidicata itdicavisse ? V. 
2, 81, will you deny this, that you sate in judgement on a matter that was already 
decided? sic accépimus, nillum bellum fuisse, V. 5, 5, we have deen told 
: this, that there was not any war, Sometimes by an ablative with dé: as, dé hic 
Verri dicitur, habére eum perbona toreumata, V7. 4, 38, about this man 
report is made to Verres that he had some choice bits of embossed work. 


2177. (1.) Passive verbs of this class are commonly used personally in 
the third person of the present system, with the subject, and the predicate 
noun, if used, in the nominative: as, 


hicentum pagods habére dicuntur, 4, I, 4, these people are said to have 
a hundred canions. nulla iam existimantur esse itidicia, V. a. fr. 43, 
there are thought to be no courts of law any longer. pons prope effectus 
nuntiabatur, Caes. C. 1, 62, 3, the bridge was reported to be well-nigh done. 


2178. Such personal passives are much more common in the writers of Cicero’s 
day than in old Latin. Particularly so argu6, audi6, cOgndscd, comperi, 
concédo, défend6d, démGnstréd, dicd, doced, exciis6, existim6, inveniG, 
iiidicé, liberd, memordé, nego, niintid, ostendé, postuld, putd, reperid, 
trado. 

2179. (2.) With the first or second person the personal construction is rare: as, 
quod nos bene éEmisse itidicati sumus, AZ. 1, 13, 6, that we are thought to 
have made a good bargain, cum inveniare improbissima ratidne esse 
praedatus, V. 4, 3, when you prove to have been robbing most abominably. But 
with videor, seem, the personal construction is the rule in all three persons, and i 
the perfect system as well as the present. 
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2180. (3.) In the perfect system, and also usually in the gerundive con- 
struction (2246), verbs of this class are commonly impersonal: as, 


traditum est Homérum caecum fuisse, 72. 5, 114, the tradition i: 
that Homer was blind. ubi tyrannus est, ibi dicendum est niillam esse 
rem ptblicam, AP. 3, 43, wherever there ts an absolute ruler, there we must 
maintain there is no commonwealth. 

2181. (4.) With some verbs of this class, the impersonal construction is preferred 
even in the present system. Thus, commonly intellegitur, i is understood, as 
impersonal; regularly in classical Latin créditur; with a dative in Cicero and Caesar 
dicitur, niintidtur. The impersonals cernitur, fertur, memoratur, prédi- 
tur, vidétur, are rare. 

2182. The personal construction is sometimes extended to other verbs or verbal 
expressions, especially in poetry: as, colligor, O. 4. 2, 6, 61, / am inferred, for 
colligitur. nénnillis magistratiis veni€ébant in suspici6nem nds dé- 
morati esse, Lentulus in Fam, 12, 15, 5, the magistrates were suspected by some 
of having delayed us (1491). 

2183. With verbs of thinking and saying the subject accusative is some- 
times omitted. 


(a.) Oftenest thus mé nGs, té vés, or sé: as, stulté fécisse fateor, i.e. 
mé, Pl. B. 1013, 7 own J’ve acted like a fool. confitére vénisse, i. e. té, RA. 
61, confess you came. quae imperarentur facere dixérunt, i.e. sé, 2, 32, 3, 
they said they would do as ordered (2221). Often the future without esse: 
as, refrdctiirds carcerem minabantur, i.e. sé, L. 6, 17, 6, they threatened to 
break the jail open. (b.) Less frequently an accusative of is: as, oblitum 
crédidi, i.e. eum, /am.9, 2,1, Jimagined he had forgotten. Such omissions 
are common in old Latin, Cicero, Caesar, Livy, and in poetry. 


2184. When the accusative is not expressed, a predicate noun is sometimes 
put in the nominative, chiefly in poetry, in imitation of a Greek idiom: as, 


phasélus ille quem vidétis, hospités, ait fuisse navium celerrimus, 
Cat. 4,1, the clipper you see yonder, friends, says she was once the fleetest of 
the fleet. uxor invicti Iovis esse nescis, H. 3, 27, 73, thou knowest not thou 
art the bride of the unconquerable Fove. Similarly with verbs of emotion 
(2187): as, gaudent esse rogatae, O. AA. 1, 345, they ave glad to have been 
asked. gaudent perfiisi sanguine fratrum, V. G. 2, 510, they’rve glad to 
have been imbued with brothers’ blood. 


VERBS OF ACCUSING. 


2185. The verbs of accusing, argu6 and insimul6, take the accusative 
with the infinitive like verbs of saying: as, 


civis ROm4nGs necatGds esse argu6, V. 5, 140, my accusation ts that Ro- 
mans have been slain. occidisse patrem Sex. Réscius arguitur, RA. 37, 
* Roscius is charged with the murder of his father. insimulare coepérunt 
Epicratem litteras piiblicads corripisse, V. 2, 60, they began to accuse Ept- 
crates of having falsified records of state. 


VERBS OF HopPING, PROMISING, AND THREATENING. 


2186. The accusative with the future infinitive is used with verbs of 
hoping, promising, and threatening: as, 
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id sésé effectiirds spérabant, 7, 26, 2, they hoped to carry it out. pole 
licentur sésé é1 déditiros, 5, 20, 2, they volunteer to surrender to him. But 
sometimes the present infinitive alone: see 2236. 


VERBS OF EMOTION. 


2187. The accusative with the infinitive is sometimes used with 
verbs of joy, grief, surprise, or wonder : as, 


venire ti mé gaudés, Pl. B. 184, thou art glad I’m come. dolui pacem 
repudiari, A/urc. 14, felt sorry peace was rejected. These verbs often have 
the construction with quod, or in old Latin with quia (1851). 


2188. Some of the commonest of these verbs are doled, gauded, laetor, 
miror, &c., &c.; and from Cicero on, angor, indignor, lige, sollicité. 


VERBS OF DESIRE. 


2189. (1.) The accusative with the infinitive .is commonly used 
with vol6 (mal6, nolo), and cupid, when the subject of the infinitive 
is not the same as that of the verb: as, 


Catilinam perire volui, PA. 8, 15, / wished Catiline to die. méaluit ho- 
minés peccare quam des, V. 2, 22, he wanted men to sin rather than gods. 
té tua frui virtiite cupimus, Br. 331, we wish you to reap the bencfil of your 
high character, 


2190. (2.) Even when the subjects denote the same person, the accusa- 
tive is sometimes used with the infinitive: as, 


€meri mé m4lim, Pl. 4s. 810, mori mé malim, T. Zu. 66, 7d rather 
die. magnuficé vol6 mé virds summéGs accipere, Pl. Ps. 167, J ’m going 
to entertain some highborn gentlemen in style. Oftenest when the infinitive 
is esse, vidéri, put@ri, or dici: as, cupid mé esse clémentem, cupid mé 
n6n dissoliitum vidéri, C. 1, 4, 7 wish to play the man of mercy, and yet I 
do not wish to seem over lax. Rarely thus with désiderd, ndls, opts, and 
stude6, and in Sallust with proper6. 


2191. For the perfect active with these verbs, see 2228; for the perfect passive, 
2229. 


2192. vold, m4l6, and cupiG are often coordinated with the subjunctive of 
desire (1707). vol6 and m4l6 often have the subjunctive with ut, particularly in 
old Latin (1950). 


2193. Verbs of resolving sometimes take the accusative with the infinitive: as, 
certum offirmdre est viam mé, T. Hec. 454, / am resolved to hold the way. 
So, from Cicero on, sometimes cénseG, décernG, and sentiG, in the exceptional 
sense of vol6 or iubed, think it best: as, velle et cénsére eds ab armis dis- 
cédere, S. /. 21, 4, that they wished and thought it best for those people to give up 


jighting. 


2194. The accusative with the infinitive is sometimes used with verbs of demand- 
ing: as, hau postul6 equidem méd in lect6 accumbere, Pl. St. 488, f 
can't expect, not [,to sprawl upon a couch. hic postulat sé absolvi? V. 3, 138, 
does this man as» to be acquitted? Similarly with 6rd and praecipiG in late 
writers. 
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2195. The accusative with the infinitive is sometimes found with sudded and 
persuaded in Terence, Lucretius, and Vergil, and with precor in Ovid and late 
prose. 


VERBS OF ACCOMPLISHING. 


2196. Verbs of accomplishing rarely have the accusative with the infinitive: as, 
talis Orat6rés vidéri facit, qualis ipsi sé vidéri volunt, 4r. 142, of deliv- 
ery, it makes orators appear just as they wish to appear themselves. Oftenest in 
poetry. In prose usually the subjunctive with ut (1951). 


VERBS OF TEACHING AND TRAINING. 


2197. The verbs of teaching and training, doced and adsuéfaci6, may 
take an accusative of a substantive and an infinitive expressing the thing 
taught: as, : 


quin etiam tondére filias suds docuit, 7D. 5, 58, why more than that, he 
actually taught his own daughters to shave, of Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse. 
equés eddem remanére vestigid adsuéfécérunt, 4, 2, 3, they have their 
horses trained to stand stock-still (1608). Compare 1169. 


VERBS OF BIDDING AND FORBIDDING AND OF 
ALLOWING. 


2198. The accusative with the infinitive is used with iubed and 
veto, sind and patior: as, 


* milités ex oppidd exire iussit, 2, 33, 1, 2e ordered the soldiers to go out 
of the town. pontem iubet rescindi, 1,7, 2, e orders the bridge torn up. 
léx peregrinum vetat in mtirum ascendere, DO. 2, 100, 7¢ zs against the 
' law for a foreigner to get up on the wall. castra vall6 miniri vetuit, Caes. 
C. 1, 41, 4, he gave orders that the camp should not be fortified with a palisade. 
vinum ad sé inportari ndn sinunt, 4, 2, 6, wwe they will not allow to be 
brought into their country. Cicero is the first to use vet6 thus. Other con- 
structions also occur with these words: see 1708, 1950, 1953, &c. 


2199. The person ordered or forbidden is often omitted, when stress is laid on 
the action merely, or when the person is obvious from the context: as, castra 
miinire iubet, i.e. milités, 2, 5, 6, he gives orders to construct a camp. ius- 
s€runt proniintiare, i.e, tribinds et centuridn€s, 5, 33, 3, hey gave orders 
to proclaim. idemque iussérunt simulacrum [ovis facere maius, i.e. 
consulés, C. 3, 20, and they furthermore gave directions to make a statue of Fupiter, 
a bigger one. 


2200. iubed is sometimes coordinated with the subjunctive, especially in old 
Latin (1708). Sometimes it has the subjunctive with ut, especially in resolves of the 
people. 


2201. In the passive, iubed, vetd, and sinG are used personally, the accusative 
of the person ordered or forbidden becoming nominative: as, iubentur scribere 
exercitum, L. 3, 30, 3, they are ordered to raise an army. NOlani mtrés 
adire vetiti, L. 23, 16, 9, the men of Nola were not allowed to go to the walls. hic 
acciisare eum non est situs, Sest. 95, ¢his man was not allowed td accuse him. 
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2202. imper6 often has the accusative with a passive or deponent infinitive, or 
with fieri: as, praesentem peciiniam solvi imperavi, Az. 2, 4,1, / have 
given orders for ready money to be paid. Rarely with an active infinitive parallel 
with a passive: as, EO partem navium convenire commeatumque com- 
portari imperat, Caes. C. 3, 42, 2, he orders part of the vessels to rendezvous there, 
and grain to be brought, In the passive, a personal imperor occurs, like iubeor 
(2201): as, in lautumias dédici imperantur, V. 5, 68, orders are given for 
them to be taken to the quarries. See also 1950. Pee has sometimes the 
accusative with the infinitive fromTacitus on, usually the subjunctive with ut (1950). 


2203. The verbs of hindering, prohibe6d and impedi6, sometimes have the 
accusative with the infinitive: as, barbari nostrés navibus €gredi prchibé- 
bant, 4, 24, 1, the savages undertook to prevent our people from disembarking, 
The infinitive used with prohibe6G is usually passive or deponent. quid est igitur 
quod mé impediat ea quae probabilia mihi videantur sequi? Of. 2, 8, 
what is there then to hinder me from following what seems to me to be probable? See 
also 1960 and 1977. 


Tue INFINITIVE AS A SUBSTANTIVE ACCUSATIVE. 


"2204. The accusative with the infinitive, or the infinitive alone, 
regarded as a neuter substantive, may be used as the object of a verb, 
or in apposition with the object: as, 


(2.) leporem gustare fas non putant, 5, 12, 6, fasting hare they count a 
sin. errare malum dicimus, Of. 1, 18, going astray we hold a bad thing. 
(4.) ad id quod instituisti, 6rat6rum genera distinguere aetatibus, istam 
diligentiam esse accommodatam puto, 47. 74, 7 think your accurate schol- 
arshiph is just the thing for your projected task — classifying public speakers 
chronologically. 


2205. The infinitive as a substantive is rarely preceded by the preposition intér 
in late prose: as, multum interest inter dare et accipere, Sen. Bez. 5, 10, 2, 
there is a vast difference between ‘ give’ and ‘take.’ Cicero has it thus once ina 
translation (Fix. 2, 43). In poetry praeter is thus used rarely. 

2206. In poetry, the infinitive is used as a substantive object with such verbs as 
dé, redd6, adimG, perdd: as, hic veréri perdidit, Pl. B. 158, this youth has 
lost his sense of shame. 


(B.) THe INFINITIVE AS SUBJECT. 


2207. The accusative with the infinitive, or the in- 
finitive alone, present or perfect, may be used as the 
subject of a verb, in apposition with the subject, or as 
a predicate nominative: as, 


(a.) mendacem memorem esse oportére, Quintil. 4, 2, 91, that a lar 
should have a good memory. (b.) sequitur illud, caedem senatum iitidicasse 
contra rem ptiblicam esse factam, A/i/. 12, xext comes this point, that the 
senate adjudged the homicide an offence against the state. (c.) exitus fuit Sra- 
tidnis, sib] nillam cum his amicitiam esse posse, 4, 8, 1, the end of the 
speech was that he could not have any friendship with these people. 
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2208. The infinitive is used as the subject (@.) with impersonal 
verbs, (4.) with est, putatur, habetur, &c., and an abstract substan- 
tive, a genitive, or a neuter adjective in the predicate. 


2209. GC) Some of the commonest impersonal verbs are apparet, decet, 
expedit, licet, lubet, oportet, praestat, pudet, réfert. Also in classical 
Latin, attinet, condiicit, cOnstat, dédecet, exsistit, fallit, interest, iuvat, 
liquet, obest, paenitet, patet, pertinet, placet, displicet, prddest, which 

ae used as live verbs by Lucretius and Sallust also. Similarly in Plautus and Terence 
ortasse. 


2210. The infinitive is occasionally used as a subject with verbs other than the 
above (2209): as, non cadit invidére in sapientem, 7D. 3, 21, envy does not 
square with our ideas of a sage. Carére hoc significat, egére ed quod 
hab€re velis, 7D. 1, 88, care6O means not having what you would like to have. 


2211. (4.) Some of the commonest abstracts used thus with est are fama, fas 
and nefis, fidés, iis, laus, opus,m6s,tempus. From Cicero on, opini6d and 
r6verbium. In Plautus, audacia, confidentia, miseria, negotium, sce- 
us, &c. For genitives, see 1237. Neuter adjectives are such as aequum, ini- 
quum, cdénsentaneum, crédibile, incrédibile, manifestum, necesse, 
par, réctum, &c., &c. 


2212. The accusative is not expressed when it is indefinite, you, a man, 
a person, anybody, frequently also when it is implied in some other case in 
the sentence: as, 


n6dn tam praeclarum est scire Latiné quam turpe nescire, Br. 140, 
it ts not so creditable to be a Latin scholar as it ts disreputable not to be. mihi 
inter virtiités grammatici habébitur aliqua nescire, Quintil. 1, 8, 21, 27 
my eyes tt will be one merit in a classical scholar not to be omniscient. tempori 
cédere semper sapientis est habitum, /am. 4, 9, 2, bowing to the inevitable 
has always passed as a mark of wisdom. pecciare licet némini, Far. 20, xo 
man ts at liberty to sin, An indefinite hominem, aliquem, or té, is rare: as, 
illa laus est, liberds hominem éducare, Pl. A/G. 703, #¢ és a crown of glory 
fora man a family to rear. 


2213. (1.) A predicate noun referring to the unexpressed indefinite sub- 
ject of the infinitive is put in the accusative: as, 


ndn esse cupidum peciinia est, nbn esse emacem vectigal est, con- 
tentum véré suis rébus esse maximae sunt divitiae, Par. 51, for a man 
not to have desires, ts money down, not to be eager to buy ts an income; but to be 
satisfied with what you have is the greatest possible wealth. A plural predicate 
is rare: as, esset Egregium domesticis esse contentés, O. 22, z¢ would be 
a grand thing for people to be satisfied with home examples. 


_ 2214. (2.) When the subject of the infinitive is implied in a dative, a 
predicate noun may also be in the dative. as, 


mih{ neglegenti esse nin licet, Az. 1, 17, 6, zt will not do for me to be 
careless. With a dative and licet, however, the predicate is sometimes in the 
accusative: as, quod si civi ROm4nG licet esse Gaditanum, Zalb. 29, now 
ifa Roman is allowed to be a Gaditanian. Regularly so, when the subject is 
indefinite and not expressed (2212): as, haec praescripta servantem licet 
magnificé vivere, Of. 1, 92, @ man who holds to these rules may live a noble 


life. 
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2215. The infinitive, used as a substantive in the nominative or accusative 
sometimes has a neuter attribute. 

Chiefly thus ipsum, hoc ipsum, t6tum hoc: as, ipsum Latiné loqui 
est in magna laude p6nendum, Jr. 140, just the mere ability of talking good 
Latin is to be accounted highly creditable. Rarely a possessive, meum, tuum: 
as, ita tuom c6nfertS amare né tibi sit probro, Pl. Cur. 28, so shape thy 
wooing that it be to thee no shame. 


THE INFINITIVE OF EXCLAMATION. 


2216. The infinitive alone, or the accusative with the infinitive, is 
sometimes used in exclamations of surprise, incredulity, disapproval, 
or lamentation: as, 

non pudére, T. P%. 233, zot be ashamed. sedére tdtds diés in villa, 
Alt. 12, 44, 2, sitting round whole days and days at the country place. at té 
RoGmae non fore, Azz. 5, 20,7, only to think you won't be in Rome. hoc 
posteris memoriae traditum iri, L. 3, 67, 1, to think this will be passed down 
to generations yet unborn. Often with a -ne, transferred from the unex- 
pressed verb on which the infinitive depends (1503): as, tene hoc, Acci, 
dicere, tali priidentia praeditum, C/u. 84, what? you to say this, Accius, with 
your sound sense. The exclamatory infinitive is chiefly confined to Plautus, 
Terence, and Cicero. 


THE INFINITIVE OF INTIMATION. 
2217. This infinitive has already been spoken of ; see 1535-153 


THE TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE, 


2218. The present infinitive represents action as go- 
ing on, the perfect as completed, and the future as not 
yet begun, at the time of the action of the verb to 
which the infinitive is attached. 


The forms of the infinitive are commonly and conveniently called tenses, 
though this designation is not strictly applicable. 


THE PRESENT TENSE. 


2219. In itself, the present infinitive denotes action merely as 
going on, without any reference to time. With some verbs, however, 
which look to the future, the present relates to action in the immediate 
future. With verbs of perceiving, knowing, thinking, and saying, it 
denotes action as going on at the time of the verb: as, 
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(2.) facinus est vincire civem R6Omanum, V. 5, 170, z¢ ts @ crime ta 
put a Roman in trons, (6.) audire cupid, Caec. 33, 7 am eager to hear. 
Antium mé recipere cogitd a. d. v Non. Mai., Azz. 2, 9, 4, J am meditat- 
ing going back to Antium the third of May. (c.) errare eds dicunt, 5, 41, 5, 
they say those people are mistaken. tempus dixi esse, T. “ec. 687, / said tt 
was time. dicés tibi Sicul6s esse amic6s? V. 2, 155, well you say the Sicil- 
tans are friends of yours ? 


2220. The present infinitive is sometimes used with memini, recordor, 
memoria tene6, and with some analogous expressions, such as accépimus, 
fertur, &c., to represent merely the occurrence of action really completed, 
without indicating its completion: as, 


memini ad mé té scribere, D. 38, / remember your writing tome. me- 
ministis fieri senatis consultum, J7ur. 51, you remember a decree of the 
senate being passed. sed ego idem recordor longé omnibus anteferre 
‘Démosthenem, O. 23, and yet [ remember putting Demosthenes far above 
everybody else. Ranc accépimus agrods et nemora peragrare, //A. 24, we 
have heard of this goddess’s scouring fields and groves. Q. Maximum. accé- 
pimus facile célare, tacére, Of 1, 108, we have heard of Fabius’s ready 
cleverness in keeping dark and holding his tongue. But the perfect is used 
when the action is to be distinctly marked as completed: as, meministis mé 
ita distribuisse causam, AA. 122, you remember that I arranged the case 
thus. Sometimes present and perfect are united: as, Helené capere arma 
fertur, nec fratrés Erubuisse deds, Prop. 3, 14, 19 (4, 13, 19), Helen zs said 
to fly to arms, and not to have blushed in presence of her brother gods. Were 
capere relates to the same completed action as the more exact €rubuisse. 


222%. With verbs of saying, used in the narrower sense of promising, the 
present infinitive sometimes stands for the future (2236): as, 


cras mane argentum mihi miles dare sé dixit, T. PA. 531, the soldier 
spoke of paying me the money early in the morning. mé€ aibat accersere, 
Pl. Ps. 1118, he said he’d fetch me (2186). quae imperdrentur facere 
dixérunt, 2, 32, 3, ¢hey agreed to do what was commanded. 


2222. The present infinitive dependent on a past tense of débed, oportet, 
ossum, often requires the English perfect infinitive in translation: as, quid enim 
acere poterdmus ? P75. 13, for what else could we have done? See, however, 

1495. For the infinitive perfect, see 2230. 


THe PERFECT TENSE. 


2223. (1.) The perfect active infinitive sometimes serves as a comple- 
ment of débe6, vold, possum, &c. (2168): as, 


tametsi statim vicisse débed, tamen dé med itire décédam, 74. 73, 
though I am entitled to come off victorious at once, yet [ will waive my right ; 
compare vici, / am victorious, 1608. nil vetitum fécisse volet, J. 14, 185, 
nothing forbidden will he wish to have done ; compare féci, / am guilty. unde 
illa potuit didicisse ? Div. 2, 51, from what source could he have all that 
information acquired? bellum quod possumus ante hiemem perfécisse, 
L. 37, 19, 5, the war which we can have ended up before winter. 
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The Infinitive. [ 2224-2229. 


2224. (2.) In prohibitions, the perfect active infinitive often serves as a 
complement of ndlé or vold (2168). 


Thus, in old Latin, ndlit6 dévellisse, Pl. Poe. 872, do not have had it 
plucked. Particularly so when dependent on né velit or né vellet, in legal 
style: as, né quis convénisse sacrorum causa velit, L. 30, 14, 8, that no- 
body may presume to have banded with others for the observance of the mysteries. 
BACAS + VIR+ NEQVIS + ADIESE - VELET, CIL. I, 196, 7, inscription of 186 
B.C., that xo male should presume to have had resort to the Bacchants (765; 48). 
né quid €misse velit insciente domin6, Cato, RR. 5, 4, he must not venture to 
have bought anything without his master’s knowledge, of a head farm-steward. 


2225. In poetry of the Augustan age, the complementary perfect infinitive active 
is sometimes dependent on a verb of will or effort, such as Ciir6, lab6ré, tend : as, 
tendentés opac6 Pélion inposuisse Olympé6, H. 3, 4, 51, 0% shadowy Olym- 
pus striving Pelion to have piled. 


2226. Any past tense of the indicative, when made dependent on 
a verb of perceiving, knowing, thinking, or saying, is represented by 
the perfect infinitive. 


Thus, in Theophrastus scribit Cim6nem hospitalem fuisse: ita enim 
vilicis imperavisse, ut omnia praebérentur, Of 2, 64, Theophrastus says 
in hts book that Cimon was the soul of hospitality: he had directed his stewards 
to furnish everything required ; the fuisse represents erat or fuit, and the 
imperavisse may represent imperabat, imperavit, or perhaps imperave- 
rat, of direct discourse. praecd dixisse pronintiat, V. 2, 75, the crier 
proclaims ‘ speaking finished’ (1605). 


2227. The perfect infinitive passive with fuisse denotes a past resulting 
state: as, 

dic6 Mithridati c6pids omnibus rébus Ornatas atque instriictas 
fuisse, urbemque obsessam esse, /P. 20, / must tell you that Mithridates’s 
troops were completely armed and equipped, and that the town was under siege. 
Here Grnatas fuisse represents 6rnatae erant (1615), and obsessam esse 
represents obsidébatur (1595). 


2228. (1.) The perfect active infinitive is sometimes used with néld o1 
vol6, especially in poetry, when the subject of the infinitive is not the same 
as that of the verb (2189): as, 


hanc té ad céteras virtiités adiécisse velim, L. 30, 14, 6, / only wish 
you had this good quality added to the rest. 


2229. (2.) vol6 often has an emphatic perfect passive infinitive, usually 
without esse (2230) ; less frequently cupi6 and rarely nGl6: as, 


factum volé, Pl. 2. 495, As. 685, 7 want it done, i.e. I will. ill6s moni- 
tds etiam atque etiam vol6, C. 2, 27, / want those people cautioned over and 
over. Particularly common in Cicero, not in Caesar or Sallust. Also with 
impersonal infinitives (1479) : as, obliviscere illum adversari6é tud voluisse 
consultum, AZZ. 16, 16°, 10, you must forget that the man wanted your enemy 
provided for. 
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2230. The perfect infinitive passive or deponent, commonly without esse, is 
often used in Plautus, Terence, and Cicero, by assimilation with past tenses of verbs 
of propriety, such as aequum est, convenit, decet, and oportet: as, nén 
oportuit relictas, T. Hau. 247, they should n't have been left. t&é Ilovi com- 
precatam oportuit, Pl. dm. 739, you should have said your prayers to ye. 
The perfect active is less common : as, cavisse oportuit, Pl. dm. 944, you should 
have been upon your guard. For volo, cupid, nls, see 2229. 


2231. The perfect infinitive of completed action is very common with such expres- 
sions as Satis est, satis habed, iuvat, melius est, paenitet, &c., also with 
verbs of emotion, such as gauded, &c.: as, mé quoque iuvat ad finem belli 
Punici pervénisse, L. 31,1, 1, / am delighted myself to have reached the end of 
ue Punic war. Oftentimes, however, in verse, the use of the perfect is partly due to 

e metre, 


THE FutTurRE TENSE. 


2232. The future infinitive is only used as a representative of the indica- 
tive, and not as a substantive. 


2233. For the future infinitive active or passive, a circumlocution with 
fore or futtirum esse with ut and the subjunctive present or imperfect is 
often used. This construction is necessary when the verb has no future 
participle or supine: as, 


spérd fore ut contingat id ndbis, 7D. 1, 82, J hope we may be so fortu- 
nate. clamabant fore ut ipsi sé di ulciscerentur, V. 4, 87, they cried 
out that the gods would avenge themselves. 


2234. fore with the perfect participle of a passive or deponent, represents the 
future perfect of direct discourse: as, d€ébellatum mox fore rébantur, L. 23, 
13, 6, they thought the war would soon be over. 


2235. (1.) The future infinitive is commonly used with iiré, minor,’ 
polliceor, prémittd, and spéré, especially when the leading verb and the 
infinitive have the same subject: as, 


itiravit sé nisi vict6rem in castra nin reverstirum, Caes. C. 3, 87, 5, 
he swore he would not come back to camp except asa victor. quod sé factiirds 
minabantur, Caes. C. 2, 13, 4, which they threatened they would do. obsidés 
datirés polliciti sunt, 4, 27, 1, they volunteered to give hostages. 


2236. (2.) A looser present infinitive is sometimes used with the above verbs, es- 
pecially in old Latin, generally without a subject accusative. Thus with itird by Cato 
and Plautus, and with minor, Avoclaim with threats, by Lucretius. Similarly dare 
pollicentur, 6, 9, 7, hey offer to give. reliquos déterr€ri spérans, Caes. C. 3, 8, 
3, hoping that the rest were scared. Spérd nostram amicitiam n6n egére tes- 
tibus, Mam. 2, 2, [trust our friendship needs no witnesses. As possum has no 
future infinitive, the present of this verb is necessarily used: as, t6tius Galliae sés& 
one spérant, 1, 3, 8, they hope to be able to get the control of the whole 
of Gaul, 


um Ge 
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THE GERUNDIVE AND GERUND. 


2237. The gerundive is a verbal adjective (899). The ger- 
und is a neuter verbal substantive, used only in the oblique 
cases of the singular. Both gerundives and gerunds express, in 
a noun form, the uncompleted action of the verb. 


2238. Gerundives and gerunds, like the English verbal in -zzg, 
were Originally neither active nor passive (288), but might stand for 
either an active or a passive. In time a prevailing passive meaning 
grew pe in the gerundive, and a prevailing active meaning in the 
gerund. 


A gerund may be followed by the same case as its verb; but for the 
gerund of verbs of transitive use, see 2242, 2255, 2259, 2265. 


2239. Both gerundives and gerunds are modified like verbs, by adverbs, 
not by adjectives. 


C1.) Tot GERUNDIVE CONSTRUCTION. 


2240. The gerundive expresses, in an adjective 
form, the uncompleted action of a verb of transitive 
use exerted on a substantive object, the substantive 
standing in the case required by the context, and the 
gerundive agreeing with it. 


In this construction, which is called the gerundive construction, 
the substantive and gerundive blend together in sense like the parts of 
a compound. 


male gerendd negotis in aere aliéné vacillant, C. 2, 21, ow/ng to bad 
business-managing they are staggering under debts. studium agri colendi, 
CM. 50, the occupation of land-tilling, vir regendae réi ptiblicae scientis- 
simus, DO. 1, 214, @ man of great experience in state-managing. 


(2.) THE GERUND. 


2241. The gerund expresses, in a substantive form, 
the uncompleted action of a verb which has no direct 
object. 


ars vivendi, 77. 1, 42, the art of living. n&n est locus ad tergiver- 
sandum, 47. 7,1, 4, ts no time for shill-T-shall-l-ing. sum défessus quae- 
ritand6, Pl. Am. 1014, 7’m all worn out with hunting. sé experienda 
didicisse, Ta. 1, 11, 2e Aad learned by experience. 
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—— 


2242. Gerunds of verbs of transitive use are exceptionally found 
with a substantive object (2255, 2259, 2265), and regularly with 
neuter pronouns and neuter plural adjectives to avoid ambiguity 
(1106). See also 2247. 


agendi aliquid discendique causa, Fi. 5, 54, for the sake of doing or 
learning something. f{aciendi aliquid vel nn faciendi véra rati, Plin. Zp. 
6, 27, 4, the true ground for doing or not doing a thing. artem sé tradere 
véra ac falsa diitidicandi, DO. 2, 157, that he passed along the art of dis- 
tinguishing between the true and the false. regendi ciincta onus, Ta. I, 11, 
the burden of governing the world. 


CASES OF GERUNDS AND GERUNDIVES. 


NoMINATIVE. 


2243. The nominative of the gerundive construc- 
tion, as the subject of sum, denotes action which is to 
be done. 


The combination acquires the meaning of obligation or propriety, and 
this meaning also passes over to the accusative with esse. The person who 
has the action to do is put in the dative of the possessor (1215). Instead 
of the dative, the ablative with ab is sometimes used, particularly where the 
dative would be ambiguous. 


tib] haec ciira suscipienda est, V. 4, 60, the undertaking of this care ex- 
ests for you, ie. you must undertake this charge. Caesari omnia tind tem- 
pore erant agenda: véxillum prdpdnendum, signum tuba dandum, ab 
opere revocandi milités, aciés instruenda, milités cohortandi, signum 
dandum, 2, 20, 1, for Caesar there was everything to be done at the same mo- 
ment: the standard to be raised, bugle call given, soldiers summoned in from 
their work, line of battle to be formed, soldiers harangued, signal given for en- 
gagement. quaerenda pectinia primum est; virtis post numms, H. £. 
I, 1, 53, there is money-making to be the first atm: character second to dollars. 
adeundus mihf illic est homé, Pl. #. 1298, 7 must draw near this fellow. 
Caesar statuit sib! Rhénum esse transeundum, 4, 16, 1, Caesar made up 
his mind that he must cross the Rhine. ego istum iuvenem domi tenen- 
dum cénse6, L. 21, 3, 6, for my part, [ think that young man ought to be kept 
athome. €i ego 4 mé referendam gratiam nin putem? /Planc. 78, should 
I not think that I ought to show my gratitude to him ? quid 4 mé amplius 
dicendum putatis? V. 3, 60, what more do you think that I need say? 


2244. fruendus, fungendus, potiundus, itendus, véscendus, are also 
used in this construction, chiefly in the oblique cases; in the’ nominative 
the impersonal construction (2246) is usual. These verbs sometimes have a 
transitive use in old Latin (1380). 

ndn paranda nobis sdlum ea, sed fruenda etiam est, Fiz. I, 3, thai 
isa thing which we must not only obtain, but enjoy as well, of wisdom. nec 
tamen est potiunda tibi, O. 9, 754, she zs not to be won by thee. Examples 
of the oblique cases in this use are cited below. 
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2245. habed with the gerundive, as an equivalent of est mihi, est tibi, 
&c. (2243), is sometimes found, chiefly in late writers and particularly in 
Tacitus: as, 


multi habent in praediis, quibus frimentum aut vinum aliudve 
quid désit, inportandum, Varro, AA. 1, 16, 2, many on whose estates corn or 
wine or something else is lacking, have to bring it tx. multum interest 
utrumne dé fart6 dicendum habeas an dé civibus trucidatis, Ta. D. 37, 
it makes a great difference whether you have to speak about ua theft or about the 
murder of Romans. sinunc primum statuendum habérémus, Ta. 14, 44, 
tf we had to decide the point to-day for the first time. 


2246. The neuter of verbs of intransitive use takes the imper- 
sonal construction with est. Verbs ordinarily transitive also take 
the impersonal construction when used without an object. 


nunc est bibendum, II. 1, 37, 1, zow drinking exists, i.e. now we must drink. 
inambulandumst, Pl. As. 682, 7 must be moving on. ego amplius délibe- 
randum cénseo, T. Ph. 457, / opine there must be more pondering. linguae 
moderandumst mihi, Pl. Cu. 486, 7 must check my tongue. omne animal 
confitendum est esse mortale, DV. 3, 32, ¢ must be admitted that every 
living thing is destined to die. NEMS umquam sapié€ns proditSri créden- 
dum putavit, V. 1, 38, zo wise man ever held that a traitor was to be trusted. 


2247. The impersonal construction with an object in the accusative, is 
old-fashioned and rare. 


canés paucds habendum, Varro, A#. 1, 21, one should keep but few dogs. 
aeternads quoniam poenas in morte timendumst, Lucr. 1, 111, séxce pun- 
tshnrent eterne they have in death to fear. Vhis construction occurs oftenest 
in Lucretius and Varro; once in Plautus, a few times in Cicero for special 
reasons, and here and there in later writers. Not in Caesar or Horace. 


2248. The gerundive sometimes acquires, in itself, the meaning of 
obligation or propriety, which it properly has only when combined 
with sum, and becomes a mere adjective, used in any case. 


forma expetenda liberalem virginem, Pl. Per. 521, a freeborn maid of 
shape delectable. WL. Brut6d, principe huius maximé cénservandi generis 
et nominis, 7%. 3. 11, Brutus, the first of this most highly cherished house and 
wame. huic timendd hosti obvius ful, L. 21, 41, 4, 7 met this dreadful foe. 
Athénas, multa visenda habentis, L.. 45, 27, 11, Athens, which contains many 
sights worth a visit. For volvendus &c., see 288. 


2249. The attributive gerundive (2248), particularly with a negative, 
in- privative, or vix, may denote possibility, like the verbal in -bilis: as, 


labdrés non fugiendds, 777. 2, 118, zzevitable labours. Polybius, haud- 
quaquam spernendus auctor, L. 30, 45, 5, Polybius, an authority by no 
means despicable. infandum, régina, iubés renovare dolirem, V. 2, 3, chou 
bidst me, queen, rehearse that woe unspeakable. vix erat crédendum, 5, 28, 1, 
wt was hardly credible. praedicabile aliquid et glériandum ac prae sé 
peecum, TD. 5, 49, something laudable and vauntable and displayable as 
well, 
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ACCUSATIVE, 


2250. (1.) The accusative of the gerundive construction is 
used with locd and condticod, with suscipio, habed, and 
cur6, and with verbs of giving or assigning. 


With the verbs of giving or assigning (such as d6, tradd, committd, at- 
tribud, divids, relinqu6é, permitt6, dénotd), the emphasis often gravitatesy 
.uwards the substantive, and the gerundive, as an explanatory appendage, 
acqui.es the meaning of purpose. So in Plautus with the verbs of asking 
(rogd and petd); in Cicero with posco. 


(2.) caedundum condixi ego illum:: tum optumumst locés efferen. 
dum, Pl. Au. 567, L engaged him for killing: : then you'd better contract for 
his funeral (1709). signum conlocandum consulés locavérunt, Caz. 3, 20, 
the consuls let out the erecting of the statue. redemptor qui columnam illam 
condiixerat faciendam, Dw. 2, 47, the contractor who had undertaken the mak- 
ing of that pillar. vellem suscépissés iuvenem regendum, Azz. Io, 6, 2, 2 
wish you had undertaken training the young man. aedem habuit tuendam, 
V. 1,130, he had the looking after the temple. agrum dé nostro patre colen. 
dum habébat, T. P2. 364, Ze had the tilling of a farm from my father. 


(6.) COIRAVIT - BASILICAM - CALECANDAM, CIL. I, 1166, he superintendead 
the town hall plastering. pontem faciendum cirat, I, 13, 1, 2e attends toa 
bridge’s being made, i.e. has it made. cOnsulibus senatus rem pitblicam 
défendendam dedit, PA. 8, 15, the senate entrusted the defence of the state to 
the consuls. agrés plébi colendds dedit, AP. 3, 16, ke gave lands to the 
common people to till, Antigonus Eumenem propinquis sepeliendum 
tradidit, N. 18, 13, 4, Antigonus delivered Eumenes to his kinsfolk to be buried 
attribuit nGs trucidandds, C. 4, 13, ws he handed over to be slaughtered. 
saucids milités ctirandés dividit patribus, L. 2, 47, 12, Ze apportzoned the 
wounded soldiers among the senators to cure. haec porcis comedenda 
relinqués, H. 2. 1,7, 10, you Ul leave them to the pigs to cat. civis Romands 
trucidandds dénotavit, /P. 7, he specified Romans for slaughter. 


(c.) quae itenda vasa semper vicini rogant, Pl. Az. 96, traps that 
the neighbours are always asking the use of. artoptam ex proxumé iten- 
dam pet, Pl. Az. 400, J ’m going for the use of a breadpan from next door. 


2251. When such a verb is passive, the accusative becomes nominative. 


simulacrum Dijanae tollendum locatur, V. 4, 76, the moving of the 
statue of Diana is let out. dilaceranda feris dabor 4litibusque praeda, 
Cat. 64, 152, Z shall be given a prey for beasts and birds to tear. traditique 
fétialibus Caudium diicendi, L.9, 10, 2, and they were delivered to the fetials 
to be taken to Caudium. 


2252. (2.) The accusative of the gerundive construction or 
gerund is used with a preposition, usually ad. If the verb is 
of transitive use, the gerundive is proper, not the gerund (2240). 


This construction is used with verbs (including verbs of hindering), with 
substantives generally to denote purpose, and with adjectives which have the 
meaning of capable, fit, easy, useful, &c., &e, 
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a.) hic in noxiast, ille ad dicendam causam adest, T. P2. 266, when 
A’s in trouble, B turns up to make excuses for him. ad pacem petendam ad 
Hannibalem vénit, L. 21, 13, 1, 2e ¢s come to Hannibal to sue for peace. ad 
eas rés conficiendas Orgetorix déligitur, 1, 3, 3, Omgetorix is chosen to do 
this. dant sé ad Itidendum, /77. 5, 42, they devote themselves to playing. 
paliis R6m4nGs ad insequendum tardabat, 7, 26, 2, a@ morass hindered th- 
Romans from pursuit. ut pedités ad transeundum impedirentur, Caes. C. 
1, 62, 2, so that the infantry were hampered in crossing. (b.) causa ad obiir- 
gandum, T. Axdr. 150, @ reason for finding fault. spatium simamus ad 
cégitandum, fiz. 4, 1, let us take time for thought. alter occasionem sibi 
ad occupandam Asiam oblatam esse arbitratur, /P. 4, the other thinks a 
chance 1s given him for seizing all Asia. (c.) homo n6n aptissimus ad 
iocandum, DN. 2, 46, @ man not very well fitted to be a joker. nimis 
doctus illest ad male faciendum, PI. Z. 378, too well the fellow’s trained at 
playing tricks. t€batur ed cibd qui esset facillimus ad concoquendum, 
Fin. 2, 64, he made use of the sort of food which was easiest to digest. 


2253. Other prepositions are sometimes used: as, inter, in old Latin, 
Vergil, Livy, and later writers; ob, once in Ennius, rarely in Cicero and 
Sallust; in very rarely, but even in Cicero; ante (Vergil, Livy), circa 
(post-Augustan), propter (Varro, Val. Max.), all rare. 

m6rés sé inter lidendum détegunt, Quintil. 1, 3, 12, character discovers 
itself during play. ob rem itidicandam peciiniam accipere, V. 2, 78, /o 
take money for passing judgement on a case. 


DATIVE. 


2254. The dative of the gerundive construction is used 
with adjectives, verbs, and phrases of ability, attention, and 
adaptation, with titles of office, and with comitia, edection. 


This construction is not very common in classical Latin, where few verbs 
and substantives take it instead of the usual ad and the accusative (2252). 
In old Latin, it is also joined to adjectives and participles; in Cicero it is 
thus used only with accommodatus. From Livy on, the construction 
becomes a very favourite one. Caesar has it only as below and 3, 4, I. 

talis iactandis tuae sunt cOnsuétae manis, Pl. Vid. 33, your hands are 
used to throwing dice. optumum operi faciund6, Pl. 2. 757, most suitable for 
carrying on his trade. praeesse agrd colend6, AA. 50, fo superintend farm 
managing. cum diés vénisset rogatiSni ferendae, Azz. 1, 14, 5, when the 
day came for proposing the bill. hibernis oppugnandis hunc esse dictum 
diem, 5, 27, 5, that this was the day set for attacking the winter quartcrs 
consul placandis dis habend6que diléctii dat operam, L. 22, 2, 1, the ccn- 
sul devotes himself to propitiating the gods and raising troops. Démosthenés 
cirator miris reficiendis fuit, OG. 19, Demosthenes was commissioner for 
repairing the walls. It1viri réi publicae constituendae, L. #/7¢. 120, a 
commission of three for reorganizing the state. comitia collégae subrogandd 
habuit, L. 2, 8, 3, 4e Aeld an election for appointing a colleague. 


2255. In the dative, a transitive gerund with an object in the accusative is found 
four timesin Plautus; in Ovid, Livy, and Vitruvius once each. 
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oe 


2256. Late writers sometimes use the dative of the gerundive construc- 
tion instead of a final clause (1961): as, 


subdficit ex acié legi6nem faciendis castris, Ta. 2, 21, Ae withdraws a 
ligion from the field to build a camp. nidum mollibus plimis cinsternunt 
tepéfaciendis 6vis, simul né dOrus sit infantibus pullis, Plin. W//, 10, 92, 
Livy line the nest with soft feathers lowarm the eggs, and also lo prevent it from 
being uncomfortable to ther young brood, 


2257. The dative of the gerund is used chiefly by old and late writers, 
and is confined in the best prose to a few special phrases. 


dsculand6 meliust pausam fieri, Pl. A’. 1205, "ts beller that a stop be put 
lo hissing, ti nec solvend6 eras, /’A. 2, 4, you were neither solvent. SC-ARKY, 
i.c. scribend6 arfuérunt, CIL. I, 196, 2, there were present when the document 
was put in writing, quod scribend6d adfuisti, Aum. 15, 6, 2, because you 
were present al the writing. 


GENITIVE. 


2258. (1.) The genitive of the gerundive construction or 
gerund is used with substantives or adjectives. 


(a.) tacendi tempus est, Pl. 7c. 741, it’s time to be still, spés 
potiundi oppidi, 2, 7, 2, the hope of overpowering the town (2244). summa 
difficultas navigandi, 3, 12, §, the yreatest cee in sailing. proelil com- 
mittendi signum dedit, 2, 21, 3, 4¢e gave the signal for beginning the battle. 
exempld cdrum cladés fuit ut Marsi mitterent Sratdrés pacis petendae, 
L. 9, 45, 18, their downfall was a warning to the Marsians lo send envoys to 
sue for peace, sive navés déiciendi operis essent missae, 4, 17, 10, or if 
vessels for breaking down the works had been sent, Yarticularly with causa, 
gratia, or rarcly ergd (1257), to denote purpose: as, frimentandi causa, 
4, 12, 1, for foraging, vitandae suspicidnis causa, C. 1, 19, 4o avoid sus- 
picion, mbneris fungendi gratia, A’. 1, 27, for the sake of doing one's duty. 
illiusce sacri coercendi ergé, Cato, XA. 139, because of thinning out yon 
hallowed grove. 


(4.) quam cupida eram hfic redeundi, T. //c. 91, how eager J was to 
return here. homine peritd définiendi, Of 3, 60, @ man accomplished in 
drawing distinctions. perpessus est omnia potius quam _ cdnscids 
d@lendae tyrannidis indicaret, 7). 2, 52, he stood out against the worst 
sooner than betray his confederates in the overthrow of the tyranny. insuétus 
navigandi, 5, 6, 3, waused to sailing. studidsus audiendi, N. 15, 3) 2, av 
eager listener. nescia tolerandi, Ta. 3, 1, ¢guorant what patience was. 
nandi pavidus, Va. //. 5, 14, afraid to swim. With adjectives, the gerun- 
dive construction is not found in Plautus and Terence, and the gerund not in 
Plautus. Terence has the gerund with cupidus, Cato with studidsus. The 
construction is of slow growth before ‘Tacitus, who greatly developed it. 


_ 2259. In the genitive, a transitive gerund with an object in the accusa- 
tive is rare except in Plautus ; ordinarily the gerundive is used (2240). 
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The Gerundive and Gerund. [ 2260-2264. 


té défridandi causa, Pl. Alen. 687, for the purpose of cheating you. cupi- 
dus té audiendi, VU. 2, 16, eager to hear you. summa €lidendi occdsidst 
mihi nunc senés, ‘I, 4. 855, J’ve now a splendid chance the graybeards 
of eluding, né sui liberandi (2260) atque ulciscendi Rdm4ands occa- 
sidnem dimittant, 5, 3%, 2, (hal they should not let stip the chance of freeing 
themselves and taking vengeance on the Komans, signum colligendi ‘vasa 
dedit, L. 24, 16, 14, Ae gave the signal to pack thetr things. 


2260. nostri, vostri (or vestri), and sui, being singular in form (649) 
have often a singular gerundive, 


nén tam sui cénservandi quam tudrum cdnsilidrum reprimenddrum 
causa profigérunt, C. 1,7, hey fled, nol so much to protect themselves as to 
crush your plans. vénisse tempus ulciscendi sui, Ses, 28, that the time was 
come for them to revenge themselves. vestri adhortandi causa, L. 21, 41, 1, 
Jor the purpose of encouraging you. 


2261. Soinetimes another genitive appears beside the genitive of the 
gerund, each perhaps dependent on the main word, This use is found in 
old Latin, Lucretius, Varro, and here and there in Cicero, as well as in Jate 
Latin. 


ndminandi istdrum tibi erit cdpia, Pl. Cup. 852, you will have a chance 
toname them. poenadrum solvendi tempus, Lucr. 5, 1225, the time of pay- 
ing penalties. exemplorum éligendi potestas, /iv. 2, 5,0 chance of picking 
out examples. \icis tuendi cdpiam, Pl. Caf, 1008, a chance to look upon the 
light. 


2262. (2.) The genitive of the gerundive construction is used 
predicatively with sum. 


régium imperium, quod initid cdnservandae libertatis fuerat, S. C. 
6,7, the authority of the king, which had originally served to uphold, freedom. 
cétera in x11 minuendi simptOs sunt Jdmentatidnisque finebris, Ley. 2, 
59, the rest of the contents of the Twelve Tables are conducive to the abating of 
extravagance and heening at funerals, concordiam drdinum, quam dis- 
solvendae tribfiniciae potestatis rentur esse, L.. 5, 3, 5, Che union of the 
classes, which they believe serves to break down the power of the tribunes, This 
use is not common, It is found rarely in Sallust and Cicero; chiefly in 
Livy. 


2263. The genitive of the gerundive construction, without a substantive 
or adjective (2258) or the verb sum (2262), is occasionally used to denote 
purpose ;: as, 


quae ille c€pit Jégum ac libertatis subvortundae, S. 7. Phil. 10, 
which he began in order to overthrow freedom and the laws, of civil war. 
finum vinciri iubet, magis Gsurpandi ifris quam quia finius culpa foret, 
Ta. 1. 4, 25, he ordered one into irons, more to vindicate his authority than be- 
cause an individual was to blame, This use occurs very rarely in Sallust, 
chiefly in Tacitus and late Latin. Once in Terence with the gerund. 


2264. Tacitus has the genitive of the gerundive construction two or three times 
with a judicial verb (1280) to denote the charge: as, occupandae réi pfiblicae 
arguindn poterant, Ta. 6, 10, they could not be charged with an attempt on the 
throne. 
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2265-2267.| Sentences: Nouns of the Vero. 


ABLATIVE. 


2265. In the ablative a transitive gerund with a substantive object is not 
uncommon. 


fratrem laudand6, Leg. 1, 1, 7 quoting your brother. largé partiendd 
praedam, L. 21, 5, 5, 6y @ lavish distribution of the spoil. This use is par- 
ticularly common in Livy. Not in Caesar. 


2266. (1.) The ablative of the gerundive construction or 
gerund denotes means, less often cause, rarely manner and cir- 
cumstances, or time, or respect. 


Means: Caesar dandé sublevand6 ignéscund6, Caté nihil largiundd 
gloriam adeptus est, S. C. 54, 3, Caesar gained reputation by giving, helping, 
and pardoning, Cato by lavishing no gifts. opprimi sustentandé ac prdéla- 
tand6 nualld pacts potest, C. 4, 6, 2¢ cannot be crushed by patience and pracras- 
tination. Livy has this ablative with the adjective contentus (1377): nec 
iam possidendis piblicis agris contentds esse, 6, 14, 11, that they were 
no longer satisfied with the occupation of the public lands. Cause: aggerunda 
curvom aqua, Pl. Cas. 124, bowed with water carrying. flend6d turgiduli 
rubent ocelli, Cat. 3, 18, with weeping red and swollen are her cyne. Manner 
and circumstances: rare in old Latin and Cicero: not in Caesar: bellum 
ambulando confécérunt, Caelius in Fam. 8,15, 1, they strolled through the 
war, senex vincendo factus, L. 30, 28, 5, maturing in victories. ‘Time: 
cum plausum me6 ndmine recitand6 dedissent, Az. 4, 1,6, when they had 
applauded on the reading of my name, partibus dividendis ipsi regid événit, 
L. 25, 30, 6, at the distribution, the district fell to him. Respect: Latiné 
loquend6 cuivis erat par, Br.128, 7 his use of Latin he was a match for 
anybody. 


2267. (2.) The ablative of the gerundive construction or 
gerund is also accompanied by a preposition, ab, dé, in, or 
ex ; rarely by pro. 


nillum tempus illi umquam vacabat aut 4 scribendd aut 4 cigi- 
tand6, Br. 272, he never had any time free from writing or from thinking. 
quod verbum ductum est 4 nimis intuendo fortiinam alterius, 7D. 3, 
20, a word which is derived from ‘looking too closely at’ another’s prosperity, of 
the word invidia. c6nsilium illud dé occlidendis aedibus, T. Zu. 784, 
that idea about barring up the house. nihil dé causa discenda praecipiunt, 
DO. 2, 100, they give no instruction about studying up a case. vostra 6ratid. in 
ré incipiunda, T. Ps. 224, your remarks when we started in with this affair. 
Africdniin ré gerunda celeritatem, V. 5, 25, A/ricanus’s swiftness in exe- 
cution. vix ex gratulandd é€minébam, Pl. Caf. 504, 7 barely cot my head 
above their congratulations. quae virtis ex providendd est appellata 
pridentia, Zeg. 1, 60, @ virtue which from ‘ foreseeing’ is called foresight. 
pro liberanda amicd, Pl. Per. 426, for setting free a leman. prd ope fe- 
rend, L. 23, 28, 11, zzstead of going to the rescue. In this use ab is not found 
in Plautus or Terence, nor pré in Terence. cum is found in Quintilian, 
super once in Horace, then in Tacitus, sine once in Varro. 
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The Supine. [2268-2272. 


2268. With a comparative expression, the ablative of the gerundive is found 
once: nillum officium referenda gratia magis necessarium est, Of. 1, 
47, no obligation is more binding than the returning of a favour. ‘The gerundive 
construction in the ablative of separation (1302) is tound rarely in Livy and Pliny 
the younger; Livy has also the gerund: as, Verminam absistere sequends 
coégit, L. 29, 33, 8, he forced Vermina to abandon his pursuit, 


THE SUPINE. 


2269. The supine is a verbal substantive. The form in -um is an 
accusative. The form in -ti is used sometimes as a dative, sometimes 
as an ablative. 


THE SUPINE IN -um, 


2270. The supine in -um denotes purpose with verbs of 
motion (1166) : as, 

abiit piscatum, Pl. 2. 898, 2e’s gone a fishing. neu noctt irem obam- 
bulatum, Pl. 772. 315, ot to goa prowling by night. legioOne tina frimen- 
tatum miss, 4, 32, 1, ove legion being sent a foraging. sessum it praetor, 
DN. 3, 74, the praetor is going to take his seat. spectatum veniunt, veniunt 
spectentur ut ipsae, O. 44. 1, 90, they come to see and eke for to be seen. 
This use is very common in Plautus and Terence, less common in Cicero and 
Caesar. It is found not infrequently in Sallust and particularly in Livy; 
sporadically in the Augustan poets. In late prose it is almost confined to 
archaistic writing. In classical Latin, purpose is more commonly expressed 
by the subjunctive with ut or a relative pronoun, or by a gerundive or gerund 
with ad or causa. See also 2164. 


2271. The most common supines in -um are cubitum, dormitum, Erep- 
tum, frimentatum, gratulatum, nintiatum, oppugnatum, Sratum, pas- 
tum, perditum, petitum, salitatum, sessum, supplicatum. They are 
found chiefly with e6 and veni6. nitiptum is also common with dG, collocé, 
&c., and supines are occasionally found with other verbs implying motion. 


2272. The supine in -um may be followed by the same construction as its 
verb: as, 


(2.) Accusative: deds saliitatum atque uxGrem modo intréd dévortor 
domum, Pl. S¢. 534, / 7d just turn in home to greet my gods and my wife. 
légatds ad Caesarem mittunt rogatum auxilium, I, 11, 2, ¢hey send envoys 
to Caesar to beg aid. oppugnatum patriam nostram veniunt, L. 21, 41, 13, 
they come to assatl our country. Classical writers generally avoid this use of 
the accusative. (.) Dative: servitum tibi mé abdiicit6, Pl. Ps. 520, fake 
me away to slave for you. nbn ego Grais servitum méatribus ibd, V. 2, 786, 
not I shall go to be the serfof Grecian dames. (c.) Subordinate clause: légiti 
veniébant: Aedui questum quod Hariidés finés edrum popularentur, 
I, 37, 1, exvoys came: the Aeduans to complain ‘ because the Harudians were 
laying their country waste’ (1853). légatds ad Caesarem misérunt 6ratum 
né sé in hostium numero diceret, 6, 32, 1, they sent envoys to Caesar to beg 
that he would not regard them in the light of enemies. 
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2273-2277.| Sentences: Nouns of the Verb. 


2273. The supine in -um followed by iri forms the future passive infini- 
tive: as, . 

eum exceptum iri putd, Av. 7, 22, 1, 7 think that there ts a going to cap- 
ture him, i. e. that he is going to be captured. Here iri is used impersonally 
and eum is the object of exceptum. This infinitive is found half a dozen 
times in old Latin, often in Cicero, rarely in other writers; not in the 
Augustan poets. For the common periphrasis, see 2233. 


THE SuPINE IN -d. 


2274. The supine in -i is used with fas, nefas, and adjec- 
tives, chiefly of such meaning as easy, good, pleasant, strange, or 
their opposites. 4 


Only a few supines in -ti are found; the commonest are auditii, 
cOgnitt, dicti, factti, inventti, memoratii, nati, visi. 

si hoc fas est dicti, 7D. 5, 38, ¢f heaven allows us to say so, difficile 
dicti est dé singulis, Aam. 1, 7, 2, ¢¢ 7s hard to say in the case of individuals. 
quaerunt quod optimum facti sit, V. 1, 68, they ask what the best thing is 
to do, quid est tam iocundum cdgnitt atque auditi ? LO. 1, 31, what 
pleasure ts greater to mind and ear? palpebrae mollissimae tactii, D/. 2, 
142, the eyelids are very soft to the touch. With such adjectives the dative is 
commonly used (1200) ; or, particularly with facilis or difficilis, the gerun- 
dive construction with ad (2252); for the infinitive, see 2166. The supine in 
-ti is found chiefly in Cicero and Livy. Very rare in old Latin, Sallust, 
Caesar (who has only facta and nati), and the poets. From the elder Pliny 
and Tacitus on, it gets commoner. 


2275. The supine in -ii sometimes introduces a subordinate sentence, . 
but it is never used with an object in the accusative. 


quoivis facile scitii est quam fuerim miser, T. ec. 296, anybody can 
easily understand how unhappy J was. incrédibile memoratii est quam 
facile coaluerint, S. C. 6, 2, z¢ ts an incredible tale how readily they grew into 
one. vidétis nefas esse dictii miseram fuisse talem senectitem, CJZ. 13, 
you seé that tt were a sin to say that an old age like his was unhappy. 


2276. The supine in -i is found rarely with opus est (1379), dignus and 
indignus (1392): as, 

ita dictii opus est, T. iz. 941, thus thou must needs say. nihil dignum 
dicti actum his cidnsulibus, L. 4, 30, 4, nothing worth mentioning was 
done this year. For dignus with qui and the subjunctive, see 1819; for 
opus est with the infinitive, 2211. 


2277. In Plautus and Cato, the supine in -ii is very rarely used like an ablative of 
separation (1302): as, nunc opsonatii reded, Pl. Men. 288, /’m only just back 
from catering. primus cubitt surgat, postrémus cubi‘um eat, Cato, XA. 5, 
5, let him be first to get up from bed and last to go to bed. Statius imitates this use in 
Ach. 1, 119. 


—— =) es 
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THE PARTICIPLE. 


2278. The participle is a verbal adjective. Like the adjec- 
tive, it is inflected to agree with its substantive. Like the verb, 
it may be modified by an adverb, it is active or passive, and it 
expresses action as continuing, completed, or future. It may 
also be followed by the same case as its verb. 


TIME OF THE PARTICIPLE. 


2279. (1.) The time to which the participle refers is indicated by 
the verb of the sentence. 


aér effluéns hic et illtic ventds efficit, D/V. 2, 101, the air by streaming 
to and fro produces winds. convéni hodié adveniéns quendam, T. Zz. 234, 
I met a man as [was coming to-day. manis tendentés vitam drabant, L. 
44, 42, 4, with hands outstretched they begged their lives. Croesus Halyn 
penetrans magnam pervertet opum vim, oracle in zz. 2, 115, Croesus, 
wher Halys he shall cross, will overthrow a mighty realm. benignitatem 
tuam mihi expert6d praedicds, Pl. Alerc. 280, thou vauntest to me who've 
proved thy courtesy. coOnsectitus id quod anim6 prodposuerat, receptui 
cani iussit, 7, 47, 1, Aaving accon:plished what he had designed, he gave orders 
to sound the retreat. Dionysius Syracusis expulsus Corinthi puerds 
docébat, 7D. 3, 27, after his expulsion from Syracuse, Dionysius kept school 
at Corinth. \égati dixérunt sé ré déliberata ad Caesarem reversirds, 
4,9, 1, the envoys said that they would come back to Caesar after they had 
thought the matter over. 


2280. (2.) The perfect participle of deponents is sometimes used with 
past tenses or their equivalents to denote incomplete contemporaneous 
action. So occasionally a perfect passive. 


(2.) Metellum esse rati portas clausére, S. 7 60, I, supposing that it 
was Metellus, they closed their gates. gavisus illds retinéri iussit, 4, 13, 6, 
with pleasure he gave orders for their detention. persuadent Rauracis uti 
eddem isi c6nsilid proficiscantur, I, 5, 4, they coaxed the Rauraci to adopt 
the same plan and go. sdlatus iussit sapientem pdscere barbam, H. 5S. 2, 
3, 35, consoling me he bade me grow a philosophic beard. This use is found in 
old Latin and in Cicero very rarely. Sallust and Caesar use a few verbs 
thus. It is not uncommon in the Augustan poets and Livy. In late writers, 
especially Tacitus, it is frequent. (4.) servum sub furca caesum medi 
€gerat circd, L. 2, 36, 1, he had driven a slave round, flogged under the fork, 
right in the circus. With this compare servus per circum, cum virgis 
caederétur, furcam feréns ductus est, Div. 1, 55, a slave with the fork on 
his neck was driven through the circus, flogged with rods the while (1872). But 
the perfect passive has its ordinary force (2279) in verberibus caesum té 
in pistrinum dédam, T. Audr. 199, J Ul give you a flogging and then put you 
in the mill. 


2281. For the perfect participle with forms of sum and fui, see 1608, 
1609; for the conative present participle, 2301; reflexive, 1482. 
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2282-2285.] Sentences: Nouns of the Vero. 


THE ATTRIBUTIVE PARTICIPLE. 


2282. The present or perfect participle is often used as an 
adjective to express a permanent condition : as, 


acrem 6ratdrem, inc€énsum et agentem et candrum fori strepitus 
désiderat, Br. 317, the noisy forum requires an impetuous speaker, inspired and 
dramatic and sonorous. WL. Abuccius, homo adprimé doctus, Varro, AR. 
3, 2, 17, Abuccius, an eminently learned man. alii facéti, fldrentés etiam et 
ornati, O. 20, others are brilliant, even bright and elegant. id tibi rentintid 
futiirum ut sis sciéns, T. 4zdr. 508, J give you notice this will happen, that 
you may be prepared. 


2283. The future participle is found as an adjective in the Augustan 
poets and in late writers. Cicero, however, has futtirus in this use with 
rés and a few other words, and has ventiirus once. 

da manstiram urbem, V. 3, 85, grant a@ city that shall abide. firmus 
pariés et duraturus, Ta. D. 22, a strong and durable wall. signa osten- 
duntur 4 dis rérum futtradrum, DW. 2, 12, szgis of future events are disclosed 
by the gods. For the future participle with forms of sum, see 1633. 


2284. Many participles have become complete adjectives, and as 
such are capable of composition or comparison, or take the case re- 
quired by an adjective. 


(a.) né6men invicti imperatdris, V. 4, 82, the invincible generals name. 
piirus et ins6ns si vivo, H. S. 1, 6, 69. pure and guiltless if I live (749). 
(2.) solitus ven@ficae scientidris carmine, H. Efod. 5,71, freed by some 
craftier witch’s charm. homo €ruditissimus, Verrés, V. 4, 126, Verres, 
most accomplished of men. (c¢.) tibi sum oboediéns, Pl. 47G. 806, J ’m your 
obedient (1200). té cdnfid6 ea factiirum quae mihi intellegés maximé 
esse accommodata, /um. 3, 3, 2, 1 feel confident that you will do what you 
shall feel most appropriate to my interests (1201). For the genitive with such 
participles, see 1266. 


2285. A perfect participle in agreement with a substantive often 
contains the leading idea, and may be translated like an abstract sub- 
Stantive with a genitive dependent. The nominative is rarely thus 
used. The present participle in this use is rare, the future late. 


This construction expresses the completed action of the verb in pre- 
cisely the same way that the gerundive canstruction (2240) expresses uncom- 
pleted action. 


(a.) Joined with substantives: initiriae retentdrum equitum R6ma4- 
nodrum, 3, 10, 2, the outrages of Roman knights detained, i.e. in the detention of 
Roman knights. servati consulis decus, L. 21, 46, 10, the credit of saving 
the consul, male administratae pr6vinciae urgébatur, Ta. 6, 29, Ze was 
charged with maladministration of his province. 6 quid solitis est beatius 
ctiris ? Cat.31,7, 0% what is sweeter than the putting off of care ? 


(6.) Joined with prepositions: ab condita urbe ad liberatam, L. 1, 60, 
3, from the foundation of the city to the liberation thereof. post natds ho- 
minés improbissimus, 7r. 224, the greatest reprobate since the creation of man. 
ante civitatem datam, 47ch. 9, before the gift of the citizenship. 
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(c.) In the nominative: very rare before Livy: dépressa hostium 
classis, Arch. 21, the sinking of the enemy's fleet. angébant ingentis spiri- 
tis virum Sicilia Sardiniaque amissae, L. 21, 1, 5, what tortured the high- 
souled hero was the loss of Sicily and Sardinia. cuius turbavit nitidds 
exstinctus passer ocellis, J. 6, 7, whose sparkling eyne the sparrow’s death 
bedimmed. ' 


2286. This use of the participle, though old, is not common before Livy, 
who, like Tacitus, has it frequently, both with substantives and with prepo- 
sitions. Very rare in Caesar, rare in Cicero, who, however, uses it both with 
substantives and with a few prepositions. In old Latin (not in Terence), it 
is found with the substantives opus and iisus, in Cato with post, in Varro 
with propter: as, mi homine conventdst opus,+ Pl. Cur. 302, 7 needs must 
see the man. propter mare congelatum, Varro, AA. I, 2, 4, dy reason of 
the freezing of the sea water. For the participle alone with Gsus est and 
opus est, see 1382. 


THE SUBSTANTIVE PARTICIPLE, 


2287, Participles sometimes become substantives, especially the 
perfect participle: as, 


vivit gnata, T. Ph. 749, your daughter’s alive. A€déméenss sus, T. PA. 
43, out of his allowance. instititum tenébimus, 7D. 4,7, we will hold to our 
fundamental idea. Adverbs, not adjectives, are commonly used to qualify 
perfect participles used as substantives; for examples, see 1440. The 
masculine singular is rarely used as a substantive; the neuter, both singular 
and plural, is common, particularly with prepositions. 


2288. The masculine plural of the perfect participle, when used as a 
substantive, generally denotes a definite class of persons: as, 


ut damnati in integrum restituantur, vincti solvantur, V’. 5, 12, that 
the condemned go scot-free, the imprisoned are set at liberty. Catilina cum 
expeditis in prima acié vorsari, S. C. 60, 4, Catiline bustling round in the 
van with the light infantry. €Evocatis equés stimit, 7, 65, 5, 4e took away the 
veterans’ horses. Rarely not denoting a definite class: as, missi intercipi- 
untur, 5, 40, 1, the men who had been sent (i.e.on a particular occasion) ave 
cut off. 


2289. The perfect participle alone sometimes serves as the subject of a 
sentence instead of an abstract substantive (2285): as, 


ndtum furéns quid fémina possit, V. 5, 6, the knowledve of what a woman 
tn her wrath can do. pronintiatum repente né quis violarétur, multitii- 
dinem exuit armis, L. 4, 59, 7, the sudden proclamation that nobody was to 
be harmed, deprived the people of their weapons. This use is found chiefly 
in Livy, once or twice in Cicero; not in Caesar or Sallust. See 1382. 


2290. The present participle is rarely a substantive in the nominative and 
ablative singular, but often in the other cases. 


in cSnstituentibus rem pitblicam, 7. 45, among the founders of a state. 
multae insectantés dépellunt, DM. 2, 127, many drive off their pursuers. 
nec praeterita nec praesentia abs té, sed futiira exspecté, Fam. 2, 8, 
1, J do not expect from you the past or the present, but the future. 
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2291-2295.| Sentences: Nouns of the Vero. 


2291. The genitive plural of the present participle is often best trans- 
lated by an English abstract: as, 


cachinnOs inridentium commovébat, Br. 216, ke provoked guffaws of 
derision. mixtds terrentium paventiumque clamGrés, L. 22, 5, 4, mingled 


cries of exultation and terror. primo gaudentium impetii, Ta. ZH. 1, 4, 7 
the first outburst of joy. 


2292. ‘he future participle is very rarely used as a substantive. 


audittirum dictiri ctira délectat, Quintil. 11, 3, 157, delideration on the 
part of one who is on the point of speaking attracts his prospective hearer. 
havé, imperator, moritiiri té saliitant, Suet. Claud. 21, emperor, all hail! 
the doomed give thee greeting. This use is found in late writers, as in Tacitus 
and Curtius once each, and half a dozen times in Pliny the younger. Cicero 
and Sallust have futtirus thus (2283): as, abs té futiira exspectd, Fam. 2, 
8,1, from you I expect the future. supplicia in post futiirds composuit, 
S. Fr. Lep. 6, he invented penalties for men unborn. 


Tue APPOSITIVE PARTICIPLE, 


2293. The appositive participle is a loose substitute for a 
subordinate sentence introduced by a relative or by a conjunc- 
tive particle. 


2294. (1.) The appositive participle may represent a relative sen- 
tence: as, . 


novi ego Epiciiréds omnia sigilla venerantés, DM. 1,85, why, 7 know 
Epicureans who bow the knee to all sorts of graven images. Con6n miirés 
dirutés 4 Lysandré reficiendds ciirat, N. 9, 4, 5, Conon superintended the 
rebuilding of the walls which had been destroyed by Lysander. The future 
participle is poetic and late (2283) : as, servés itirum Caesarem in Britan- 
nos, H. 1, 35, 29, evard Caesar who against the Britons is to march. 


2295. (2.) The appositive participle, representing other sen- 
tences, may express various relations: as, (@.) time, (4.) cause or 
means, (¢.) purpose, (d@.) concession, (¢.) hypothesis, (7) descrip- 
tion or the manner of an action, like an adverb. 


For the ablative absolute in such relations, see 1362-1374, particularly 
1367. 


(2.) Time: veheméns sum exoriéns, quom occidé vehementior, PI. 
R.71, furious am [at my rising, when I set more furious still. occisus est 
a céna rediéns, RA. 97, he was murdered on his way home from a dinuner- 
party. Gnam noctem sdlarn praed6nés commorati, accédere incipiunt 
Syraciisas, V. 5, 95, che freebooters, after tarrying but one night, began to draw 
near Syracuse. The future is late (2283): as, primum omnium virdrum 
fortium ittiri in proelia canunt, Ta. G. 3, as the chief of all brave heroes, 
they sing of him when they are on the point of going to battle, of Hercules. 
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(6.) Cause or means: métum exspectans dilectum habére instituit, 
6, 1, 1, since he anticipated a rising, he determined on recruiting troops. mo- 
veor tali amic6 orbatus, Z. 10, / am certainly affected at being bereaved of such 
a friend. dextra data fidem futirae amicitiae sanxisse, L. 1, 1, 8, dy 
giving his right hand he gave a pledge of future friendship. quae contuéns 
animus accédit ad cOgnitidnem dedrum, DWM. 2, 153, through the countem- 
plation of these, the mind arrives at a knowledge of the gods. The future par- 
ticiple is late: as, neque illis itiidicium aut véritas, quippe eddem dié 
diversa pari certamine postulatiris, Ta. //7. 1, 32, they had neither sound 
judgement nor sincerity, since on the same day they were to make conflicting de- 
mands with equal vehemence. ‘ 


(c.) Purpose: the future participle, commonly with a verb of motion: 
ad Clisium vénérunt, legisnem R6manam castraque oppugnéatiri, L. 
10, 26, 7, they came to the neighbourhood of Clusium, to assail the Roman legion 
andcamp. ascendit ipse, laturus auxilium, Ilin. Z7. 6, 16, 9, 2e went aboard 
in person to go to the rescue. laetS complérant litora coetli vistri Aenea- 
das, V. 5, 107, 7% happy company they'd filled the strand to see Aeneas’ men. 
rediére omnés Bon6niam, rursus consiliatiri, Ta. &. 2, 53, they all went 
back to Bologna for a second consultation. This use appears first in C. 
Gracchus as cited by Gellius, then once in Cicero and Sallust each, and a 
few times in the poets. From Livy on, it grows commoner. In the poets, 
Livy, and Tacitus, it is sometimes joined with a conditional idea or protasis : 
as, €greditur castris R6m4anus, vallum invdstirus ni cOpia pugnae 
fieret, L. 3, 60, 8, the Roman marches out of camp, proposing to assault the 
stockade unless battle were offered. 


(¢.) Concession: qui mortalis natus condicidnem postulés immor- 
talium, 7D. 3, 36, thou who, though born to die, layest claim to the state of the 
deathless. b€stiis, quibus ipsa terra fundit pastiis abundantis nihil 
labGrantibus, 777. 2, 111, the beasts, on which, though they toil not, earth lav- 
ishes sustenance in profusion. Often with tamen or the like accompanying 
the verb: as, ibi vehementissimé perturbatus Lentulus tamen et sig- 
num et manum suam codgnGvit, C. 3,12, thereupon Lentulus, though thrown 
into the most extreme confusion, did yet recognize his own hand and seal. For 
quamquam and quamvis, see 1900, 1907. Ovid and Propertius sometimes 
have licet (1710): as, isque, licet caeli regi6ne rem6tés, mente deGds 
adiit, O. 15, 62, Ze in the spirit to the gods drew nigh, though they are far 
away in heaven's domain. ‘The future participle is rare and late. 


(¢.) Hypothesis: quid igitur mihY ferdrum laniatus oberit nihil sen- 
tienti? 7D. 1, 104, what hurt will the clawing of wild beasts do me if I have 
no feeling? apparébat ndn admissés prdtinus Carthaginem iturGs, L. 
21, 9, 4, 2 grew obvious that, if not given audience, they would go to Carthage 
forthwith. For other examples, see 2110. For the participle with quasi or 
ut, and in late writers with tamquam or velut, see 2121. The future parti- 
ciple is rare and late. 


(7) Description or manner: haec properantés scripsimus, Av. 4, 4, 
I have written this hastily,i,e.in haste yours truly, dictator et magister 
equitum triumphantés in urbem rediére, L. 2, 20, 13, the dictator and his. 
master of the horse returned to the city in triumph. incendébat haec fléti 
et pectus verberans, Ta. I, 23, Ze dent passion to his words with tears and 
beating of his breast. vinctds aspiciunt caténis liberds suds, V. 5, 108, 
they behold their own children held in bondage. 
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2296. The participle with a negative may be translated by without: as, 


id illa inivorsum abripiet haud existum4ns quantd labGre partum, 
T. Ph. 45, my lady ll grab it all without a thought of all the toil it cost to get. 
non rogatds ultrd offerre auxilium, L. 34, 23, 3, that without being asked, 
they offer assistance of their own accord. 


THE PREDICATIVE PARTICIPLE. 


2297. habed is sometimes used with certain perfect participles to 
express an action continuing in its consequences. facid, dd, and in 
old Latin redd6 and ctrd6, with a perfect participle, are emphatic sub- 
stitutes for the verb to which the participle belongs. 


(z.) quae nds nostramque aduléscentiam habent déspicatam et 
quae nds semper omnibus cruciant modis, T. Zz. 383, who hold us and 
our youth in scorn and torment us in every way. in ea provincia peciinias 
magnas collocatas habent, //. 18, they have invested large funds in that 
province. Cl6dii animum perspectum habed, cdgnitum, iidicatum, ad 
Br. t, 1, 1, Clodius’s mind I have looked into thoroughly, probed, formed a 
judgement on. clausum lacii ac montibus et circumfiisum suis cdpiis 
habuit hostem, L. 22, 4, 5, 475 exemy he had shut in by lake and mountains 
and surrounded by his troops. See also 1606. 


(4.) missa haec face, T. Ad. 906, let this pass. vérum haec missa faci6, 
RA. 76, but [let this pass. Manlium missum fécit, Of 3, 112, he let Man- 
fius go. factum et ciiratum dabo, Pl. Cas. 439, /’l/ have it done and seen 
to. stratas legidnés Latindrum dabéd, L. 8, 6, 6, J well lay the Latin legions 
low. ego iam t€ commédtum reddam, T. Andr. 864, [ll soon have you 
worked up. inventum tibi cirab6 tuom Pamphilum, T. Azdr. 684, £7 
have your Pamphilus looked up for you. In classical writers, facid only is 
found in this use and only with the participle of mitt6; dd occurs in late 
writers; redd6 and cird only in old Latin. All these verbs are usually in 
the future tense or its equivalent. For vol6, cupid, and nolé with the infin- 
itive passive without esse, see 22209. 


2298. The present participle is used predicatively with verbs 
signifying represent, and with verbs denoting the exercise of the senses 
or mind: as, 


facit Sdcratem disputantem, DJ. 1, 31, he represents Socrates dis- 
cussing. quasi ipsds indiixi loquentés, Z. 3, J have brought on the men 
themselves as speaking. non illum miserum, ignarum casts sui, redeun- 
tem 4 céna vidétis? 7A. 98, do you not see the poor man, little dreaming of 
his fate, returning from the dinner? non audivit drac6nem loquentem, 
Div. 2,141, he did not hear the serpent speaking. This use is found in Plautus, 
Terence, Cicero, Sallust, Horace, Nepos, Vitruvius, and Livy. Once in 
Piso (consul 133 B.C.), as cited by Gellius, 7, 9,6. Verbs denoting the 
exercise of the senses or mind take the accusative with the infinitive to 
‘denote the fact or action; see 2175. For audi6 with cum, see 1870. For 
the infinitive without esse with verbs of emotion, see 2184. 


2299. A passive with a verb meaning represent is expressed, for lack of a 
present passive participle, by the infinitive (2175). The infinitive active is rare. 
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(2.) c6nstrui 4 ded atque aedificari mundum facit, DW. 1, 19, he rep- 
resents the world being put together and built by the gods. (b.) poétae impen- 
dére saxum Tantald faciunt, 7D. 4, 35, the poets represent a rock hanging 
over Tantalus. Rarely the participle (2298) and the infinitive are united : as, 
Polyphémum Homérus cum ariete conloquentem facit eiusque lau- 
dare fortiinas, 7D. 5, 115, Homer represents Polyphemus chatting with the 
ram and his envy of the ram's estate. But the perfect infinitive active must 
be used when the action is to be distinctly marked as completed, for lack of 
a perfect active participle: as, fécit Dolabella Verrem accépisse, V. 1, 100, 
Dolabella represented Verres as having received. 
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APPENDIX. 


(A.) SOME OCCASIONAL PECULIARITIES OF 
VERBS. 


2300. In many cases where in English a verb like w7sh or try to havea 
thing done, caz, must, or am allowed to, is used, the equivalent Latin verb is 
omitted. As this use generally extends through the entire system of the 
verb, examples of the nouns of the verb and of subordinate sentences thus 
used, are conveniently included here. 


THe ConaATIVE USE. 


2301. A verb is sometimes used to denote action proposed, 
attempted, or begun, but not necessarily carried out. This is 
called the Conative Use of the verb: as, 


ancillas déd6, T. ec. 773, / try to give, or I offer up the servant girls. 
sine i1la dubitatidne condemnant, C/z. 75, without a moment’s hesitation 
they vole to condemn. dum id inpetrant, Pl. Cap. 233, as long as they’re 
trying to get it. si placés inlacrimabilem Plit6na, H. 2, 14, 5, shouldst 
thou the stonyhearted Pluto strive to ntelt. si discédas, J. 7, 50, should you 
attempt to leave. in curiam abi€cit, quam vivus €éverterat, J7/7/. 90, he 
shoved the corpse into the senate house, which the man in his lifetime had done 
his best to overthrow. adsurgentem régem umb6ne resupinat, L. 4, 16, 5, 
with the boss of his shield he put the king flat on his back, when he tried to 


get up. 
2302. This use is particularly common in the imperfect indicative: as, 


nostrés ingredi prohibébant, 5, 9, 6, they tried to stop our people from 
getting in. Apellés faciébat, Plin. WH. praef. 26, Apelles undertook to do 
this, or an attempt of Apelles’s. sédabant tumultiis, sédand6é interdum 
movébant, L. 3, 15, 7, they tried to quell the riotings, but by trying they started 
them once in a while afresh. num dubitas id mé imperante facere, quod 
iam tua sponte faciébas? C.1, 13, do you possibly hesitate to do at my com- 
mand what you wanted to do, as it was, yourself? The conative use is not 
very common in old Latin, but more frequent from Cicero and Caesar on. 


2303. When the conative use is to be expressed more distinctly, a form of vol6 
or COnor is used, or a frequentative, like véndit6, try ¢o se//, adventd, strive to 
come. 
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Tue CAvuSATIVE USE. 


2304. A verb is sometimes used to denote not what the subject actually 
does himself, but what he has another do. This is called the Causative Use 
of the verb: as, 


animi causd mihi nadvem faciam, Pl. 2. 932, just for diversion IU build 
mea yacht. cum vellet sibi anulum facere, aurificem iussit vocari, VY 
4, 56, wanting to make him a ring, he ordered a goldsmith to be called. com- 
pliirés pauperés mortuds sud simptii extulit, N. 5, 4, 3, Ze buried a good 
many poor dead people at his own expense, i.e. had them buried. Also in the 
passive: as, tondémur, Quintil. 1, 6, 44, we get shaved. When greater ex- 
actness is required, having a thing done may be expressed more distinctly by 
facid (1965), by ciird (2250), or by iubed. 


Tue PoteENTIAL USE. 


2305. A verb is sometimes used to indicate action that can be 
done, and especially action that can be done at any time. This is 
called the Potential Use of the verb: as, 


claré oculis vided, Pl. 17G. 630, 7 cax see distinctly. propterea quod inter 
finés Helvétidrum et Allobrogum Rhodanus fluit isque ndnnillis locis 
vad6 transitur, 1, 6, 2, decause the Rhone runs between the district of the Fel- 
vetians and Allobrogans, and the river in some places can be forded, or is ford- 
able. Particularly with a negative: as, aperté adilantem ném6 non videt, 
L. 99, an open flatterer anybody can see through. non facile diitidicatur 
amor vérus et fictus, 7am. 9, 16, 2, real love and pretended love cannot easily 
be told apart. ubi Crassus animadvertit, suas cépias n6n facile didiici, 
ndn cunctandum existimavit, 3, 23, 7, whew Crassus saw that his forces 
could not easily be divided, he thought he ought to lose no time. quoniam 
propositum n6n tenuerat, Caes. C. 3, 65, 4, seeing that he had 2ot succeeded 
27 Bok out his plan. Sometimes this idea is expressed by the subjunc- 


tive (1554 


THE OBLIGATORY USE. 


2306. A verb is sometimes used to denote obligatory action. This is 
called the Oddigatory Use of the verb: as, 


paulisper commoratus est, JZ/. 28, he had towait. aegra trahébant 
corpora, V. 3, 140, they had to drag their sickly frames along. carui patria, 
Sest. 145, [ had to keep away from the country of my birth. senator populi 
R6dm4ni pernoctavit in ptblic6, V. 4, 25, a sexator of Rome was fain to sleep 
in the streets. serémus aliquid in dérelictd sold, Br. 16, we shall have to 
sow something in an abandoned field. erat summa inopia pabuli, aded ut 
foliis equés alerent, Caes. C. 3, 58, 3, here was an utter lack of fodder, so that 
they were fain to feed their horses on leaves. 
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THE PERMISSIVE USE. 


2307. A verb is sometimes used to denote permitted action. This is 
called the Permissive Use of the verb: as, 


(B.) INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 
(Oratid Obliqua.) 


4 2308. The speech or thought of another, quoted in his own words, 
is Called Direct Discourse (1723). 


2309. The speech or thought of another, dependent on a 
verb of saying or thinking, is called Jndirect Discourse (1723). 


One may, of course, quote his own words or thoughts indirectly, as well 
as those of another (1726). 


2310. The verb of thinking or saying is often not distinctly 
expressed, but only implied in the context (1725). : 


2311. The principles which govern the change of direct discourse into 
indirect discourse have been already set forth in the foregoing pages ; but, 
for the convenience of the learner, they are here put together. 


MOOD. 
(A.) Main SENTENCES. 


2312. Declarative sentences of direct discourse are 
put in the accusative with the infinitive, and interroga- 
tive and imperative sentences of direct discourse are 
put in thc subjunctive, in indirect discourse. 


(z.) For examples of declarative sentences, see 2175-2184. 
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(4.) Interrogative (1773): quid vellet? cir in suas possessi6nés 
veniret? 1, 44,7, what did he mean? why this movement into his property ? 
fram Ariovistus’s reply to Caesar. dictator litteras ad senadtum misit: 
deum benignitare Véids iam fore in potestate populi R6mani; quid dé 
praeda faciendum céns€rent? L. 5, 20, 1, ¢he dictator sent this letter to the 
senate: through the bounty of the gods Vei would soon belong to the Romau 
nation; what did they think should be done about the booty ? 


(c.) Imperative (1547): Cicer6 respondit: si ab armis discédere ve- 
lint, sé adiiit6re itantur légatdsque ad Caesarem mittant, 5, 41, 7, 
Cicero replied: if they wished to lay down their arms, let them take his advice 
and send envoys to Caesar. nintius &i dom6 vénit: bellum Athéniénsés 
et Boedtos indixisse Lacedaemoniis; quaré venire né dubitaret, N. 17, 
4, 1, a@ message reached him from home: the Athenians and Boeotians had 
declared war on the Lacedaemonians ; so he was to come without delay. See 
also 1707, 1708. 


2313. Rhetorical questions (that is, declarations made for effect in 
the form of questions) in the first or third person in the direct dis- 
course are put in the accusative with the infinitive in indirect dis- 
course: as, 


si veteris contuméliae oblivisci vellet, num etiam recentium initri- 
arum memoriam dépGnere posse ? I, 14, 3, 2f ke were inclined to disrevard 
the old affront, could he also forget their fresh insults ? from Caesar’s reply to 
the Helvetians. haud mirum esse Superbé6 éi inditum RGmae cégn6- 
men: an quicquam superbius esse quam lidificari sic omne ndmen 
Latinum? cuin6n apparére adfectare eum imperium in Latinés? L. 
I, 50, 3, 20 wonder Rome dubbed him ‘the Proud’: could there be a greater 
sign of pride than this mockery of the whole Latin nation ? who did not see that 
he aspired to dominion over the Latins? ‘This use is not found in old Latin. 
It occurs once or twice in Cicero’s letters and a few times in Caesar. In 
Livy and late writers, it is not uncommon. Such questions in the second 
person require the subjunctive (2312). 


2314. Questions which are in the subjunctive in direct discourse retain 
the subjunctive in indirect discourse: as, 


quod vér6é ad amicitiam populi R6m4ni attulissent, id iis Erip! quis 
pati posset ? 1, 43, 8, who could allow them to be stripped of what they haa 
possessed when they became the friends of the Roman nation ? (1565). 


(B.) SUBORDINATE SENTENCES. 


2315. The verb of a subordinate sentence, intro- 
duced by a relative word or a conjunctive particle, 
stands in the subjunctive in indirect discourse (1722). 


For the indicative with dum, zz the time while, retained in indirect 
discourse, see 1965 
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sapientissimum esse dicunt eum, cui quod opus sit ipsi veniat in 
mentem; proximé accédere illum qui alterius bene inventis obtem- 
peret, Clu. 84, they say he ts the wisest man who thinks out of himself what is 
expedient ; and that the man who avails himself of the wise devices of another 
comes next. ad haec Ariovistus respondit: itis esse belli, ut qui vicis- 
sent iis quds vicissent, quemadmodum vellent imperarent, 1, 36, 1, to 
this Ariovistus answered: that it was the right of war for the conquerors to 
dictate to the conquered such terms as they pleased. 


2316. Relative sentences equivalent to main sentences (1835) may be put 
:n the accusative with the infinitive: as, 


tinum medium diem fuisse, quem t6tum Galbam in cdnsideranda 
causa compdnendaque posuisse, 47. 87, that a single day intervened and 
that this whole day Galba employed in studying up and arranging the case. 
This use is found in Cicero, rarely in Caesar, in Livy, and a few times in 
other authors. Not in old Latin. 


2317. So also sentences introduced by certain conjunctive particles are 
occasionally put in the accusative with the infinitive: as, 


id quod saepe dictum est: ut mare vent6rum vi agitarI atque tur- 
bari, sic populum R6manum hominum séditidsGrum vGcibus concitari, 
Clu. 138, the oft-repeated saying: as the sea ts ruffled and tossed by the mighty 
winds, so the people of Rome are stirred up by the talk of agitators. honorifi- 
cum id militibus fore, qu6rum favGrem ut largitisne et ambittii male 
adquiri, ita per bonds artés haud spernendum, Ta. 1. 1,17, that would be 
a mark of respect to the troops, and their good will, though usually won by 
bribery and corruption, was certainly no small gain tf honourably come by. 
fugere senatum testés tabulas piiblicas cénsiis cuiusque, cum interim 
obaeratam plébem obiect@ri aliis atque aliis hostibus, L. 6, 27, 6, that 
the senate sought to avoid evidence of each man’s property through making pub- 
lic returns, while at the same time the commons lav bankrupt and at the mercy 
of one enemy after another. ut and quemadmodum are found with this in- 
finitive in Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus; cum interim and si non in Livy; 
quia in Livy and Seneca; quamquam in Livy and Tacitus; nisi forte in 
Tacitus. For quam with the infinitive, see 1808. 


2318. Relative sentences which are not a part of the quotation, 
but an addition of the writer’s, or which are a circumlocution equiva- 
lent to a substantive, are marked by the indicative (1729): as, 

Condriisés, Eburdnés, Caeroesds, Paemaniés, qui tind ndmine 
Germ4ani appellantur, arbitrari ad x. milia, 2, 4, 10, that they reckoned the 
Condrusians, Eburonians, Caeroesians and Paemanians (who are all called by 


one name Germans) at forty thousand. Yor other examples of such sentences, 
see 17209. 


2319. Sentences containing the thought of another, intro- 
duced by a relative pronoun or by causal, temporal, or other 
conjunctive particles, take the subjunctive, though not ap- 
pended to the accusative with the infinitive (1725): as, 
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numquis, quod bonus vir esset, gratids dis git umquam? DJ. 3, 
87, did anybody ever thank the gods ‘because he was a good man’? (1853). 
mihi loquitur nec récté quia tib] aurum reddidi et quia ndn té défrau- 
daverim, Pl. 2. 735, 2e’s always pitching into me because I returned you the 
money and ‘ because L did n’t do you out of it’(1856, 1853). aedem Diiovi vé- 
vit, si eG dié hostés ftidisset, L. 31, 21, 12, e vowed a temple to infernal 
Jove, ‘if he should rout the enemy on that day. For other examples, see 1725, 
1852, 1853, 1884, &c. 


_ 2320. Sometimes a verb of saying or thinking is added, and is itself 
irrationally put in the subjunctive. For examples, see 1727. 


(2.) TENSE. 


(A.) OF THE INFINITIVE. 


2321. The tenses of the infinitive follow their usual law 
(2218), representing the action as present, past, or future, from 
the speaker’s point of view. 


nintiatum est Ariovistum ad occupandum Vesontidnem conten- 
dere triduique viam 4 suis finibus pr6dfécisse, 1, 38, 1, 2¢ was reported that 
Ariovistus was pressing on (2219) to sezze Vesontio, and that he had done a three 
days’ journey from his own borders (2226). fama est dram esse in vesti- 
buld templi, L. 24, 3,7, ~umour has it that there is an altar in the vestibule of 
the temple (2219). légati haec sé ad suGs relatiirds dixérunt, 4, 9, 1, the 
envoys said they would report this to their countrymen (2232). For other ex- 
amples, see 2175-2203; for the infinitive equivalent of the indicative imper- 
fect and pluperfect, see 2226, 2227. 


(B.) OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


2322. The tenses of the subjunctive follow the law of the 
sequence of tenses ; see 1745. 

The tenses are usually imperfect or pluperfect, as the verb 
introducing a quotation is usually past. 


SGcratés dicere solébat, omnés in ed quod scirent, satis esse Elo- 
quentés, DO. 1, 63, Socrates used to maintain that all men were eloquent 
enough in a matter which they understood (1766). dic&bam quoad metueré€s, 
omnia té promisstirum, PA. 2, 89, / said that as long as you were afraid, you 
would promise everything (1771). cogndvit Suébds posted quam pontem 
fieri comperissent, nuntids in omnés partés dimisisse, 4, 19, 2, 4e ascer- 
tained that after the Suebans had learned of the building of the bridge, they had 
sent out messengers in every direction (1772). For other examples, see 1746- 
1772. 


2323. But the present and perfect subjunctive are often used, especially 
when the main verb is present, or for vividness after a secondary tense. 
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Alexandrum Philippus acciisat quod largitisne benevolentiam 
Macedonum consectétur, Of. 2, 53, Philp accuses Alexander of courting the 
Savour of the Macedonians by the use of money (1746, 1853). initium quod 
huic cum matre fuerit simultatis audistis, C/u. 17, you have heard the 
origin of the enmity which was between the defendant and his mother (1746). 
Ariovistus respondit: stipendium capere itire belli quod victdrés 
victis imponere cOnsuerint, I, 44, 1, Arzovistus answered that it was by the 
luws of war that he took the tribute which victors were wont to lay upon the 
vanguished (1755). For other examples, see 1746-1772. 


2324. The future of direct discourse is represented in indirect 
discourse by the imperfect, and the future perfect by the pluperfect 
subjunctive. 


sé quod € ré piiblicad esset facttirum, L. 28, 45, 3, that he would do what 
should be for the interests of the state (1766). s&n6n ante coeptirum quam 
ignem in régiis castris cOnspexisset, L. 30, 5, 5, ¢hut ke would not begin 
before he saw fire in the royal camp (1766, 1921). The present or perfect sub- 
junctive also is found when the main verb requires. For other examples, 


see 1746-1772. 


(3.) PRONOUN. 


2325. ego and nOs, of direct discourse, are represented by 
sé in indirect discourse, and meus and noster by suus. ti 
and v6s, of direct discourse, are represented in indirect dis- 
course by ille, or, when less emphatic, by is. 

For the use of the reflexive pronoun, see 2338-2342. 


sé prius in Galliam vénisse quam populum R6m4num, |, 44, 7, that 
he came into Gaul before the Roman nation, said Ariovistus of himself. sé a 
patribus maidribusque suis didicisse, 1, 13, 6, that they had learned from 
their fathers and ancestors, said the Helvetians of themselves. transisse 
Rhénum sésé non sua sponte, 1, 44, 1, that he had crossed the Rhine not of 
his own accord, was the assertion of Ariovistus. qui nisi décédat, sésé 
illum non pr6 amic6 sed hoste habitiirum. quod si eum interfécerit, 
multis s€sé principibus populi R6m4ni gratum esse factirum, 1, 44, 11, 
that unless he withdrew, he should consider him not a friend but a foe. Why, 
ifhe killed him, he should do a favour to numerous leading men in the Roman 
nation. Here Ariovistus is reported as speaking to Caesar. ; 


CONDITIONAL PERIODS IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 
(A.) PRoTASsIS. 
2326. The protasis of every kind (2023, 2024) has the verb 


in the subjunctive in indirect discourse (2315). 


2327. The tense of the protasis is generally imperfect or 
pluperfect (2322): as, 
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Ariovistus respondit: si ipse popul6 R6m4nd n6n praescriberet, 
non oportére s€sé 4 popul6 ROmanod impediri, 1, 36, 1, Ardovistus an- 
swered: if he did not dictate to the Roman nation, no more ought the Roman 
nation to interfere with him (2026). quae si fécisset, Pompéium in His- 
Paes itirum, Caes. C. 1, 10,3, if he aid that, Pompey would go to the Spains 
(2061). 


2328. But indeterminate protases (2023) are sometimes put in the 
present or perfect subjunctive in indirect discourse, even with a 
main secondary tense: as, 


Ariovistus respondit: si iterum experiri velint, sé paratum esse 
décertare, 1, 44, 1, Aviovistus answered that if the Romans wanted to try again, 
he was ready to fight it out (2026). qui nisi décédat, sésé illum pré hoste 
habittrum, I, 44, 11, hat unless he withdrew, he should consider him an enemy 
(2054). 


2329. Protases of action non-occurrent (2024) remain in the 
imperfect or pluperfect, even with a main primary tense, 


licet Varr6 Misas, Aeli Stilonis sententia, Plautind dicat sermdne 
locutiiras fuisse si Latiné loqui vellent, Quintil. 10, 1, 99, though Varro, 
following Stilo’s dictum, may say that the Muses would have spoken in the style 
of Plautus, if they had wanted to speak Latin (2095). quaeret ab accisa- 
toribus quid facttiri essent, sI in ed locé fuissent, Cornif. 2, 22, he will ask 
the accusers what they would have done if they had been in that predicament 
(2099). 


(B.) Apoposis. 


2330. In indeterminate conditional periods (2023), the apodosis 
simply follows the general rule (2312): as, 


Iovem sic aiunt philosophi, si Graecé loquatur, loqui, Br. 121, the 
philosophers say that thts is Jove’s style of speaking, tf Jove speaks Greck (2026). 
sin bells persequi persevéraret, reminiscerétur pristinae virtitis Helvé- 
tidrum, I, 13, 4, if ke persisted in following them up with war, let him call to 
niind the old time valour of the Helvetians (2056). in prdvinciis intellegé- 
bant si is qui esset cum imperi6 emere vellet, fore uti quod quisque 
vellet quanti vellet auferret, 1”. 4, 10, 72 the provinces they saw that if a 
man clothed in authority should wish to be a buyer, he would carry off every tine 
whatever he wished at what he wished (2233; 2054 or 2076). futtirum esse, 
nisi provisum esset, ut Roma caperétur, Div. 1, 101, that unless precaution 
was taken, Rome would be captured (2233, 2061). For other examples, see 
2327, 2328. ° 

2331. In conditional periods of action non-occurrent (2024), 
the future participle with fuisse, is used in apodoses of the 
active voice: as, 


an Cn. Pompéium cénsés maximarum rérum gléria laetatirum 
fuisse, si sciret sé in sdlitidine Aégypti6rum trucidatum iri, Dv. 2, 22, 
do you suppose that Pompey would have taken any pleasure in the fame which 
his peerless exploits brought him if he had known that he was going to be butch- 
ered in the wilds of Egypt? 
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In one instance, found in Caesar, the future participle with esse occurs, 
representing the imperfect subjunctive of present time (2091) : 


Caesarem arbitrari profectum in Italiam; neque aliter Carnités 
interficiundi Tasgetil consilium fuisse capttrds, neque Eburinés, si 
ille adesset, ad castra venttirds esse, 5, 29, 2, that he thought Caesar was 
gone into Italy ; otherwise, the Carnutes would not have formed their design of 
killing Tasgetius, and the Eburones, if he were at hand, would not be assaulting 
the camp. Here the context shows that ventiirds esse represents the imper- 
fect subjunctive. But ordinarily it might seem to represent the future 
indicative. Hence, to avoid ambiguity, the Romans generally did not try to 
express present time in apodoses of this class in indirect discourse. 


2332. The perfect infinitive is exceptionally used; this is based upon the 
indicative in apodosis (2104). 


memoria tened solitum ipsum narrdre sé studium philosophiae 
acrius hausisse, ni prtidentia matris inc€nsum animum coércuisset, 
Ta. Agr. 4, [ remember that he used to say that he had drunk in the study of 
Philosophy with too great eagerness, had not his discreet mother checked his ardent 
soul (2105 or 2107). 


2333. possum, in the apodosis of a conditional period of action 
non-occurrent (2101), is regularly put in the perfect infinitive in in- 
direct discourse: as, 


Platénem existim6, si genus forénse dicendi tractare voluisset, 
gravissimé potuisse dicere, Of 1, 4, / think that if Plato had only chosen 
to cultivate forensic eloquence, he might have been a most impressive speaker 
(2103). cum dicerent sé potuisse in amplissimum locum perventre, si 
sua studia ad honGrés petendds conferre voluissent, C7. 153, saying they 
might have risen to the proudest position, if they had only chosen to apply their 
energies toa political career (2103). 


2334. futtirum fuisse ut with the imperfect subjunctive is rarely 
used in apodoses of the passive voice (2331) : as, 


Theophrastus acciisasse natiram dicitur quod hominibus tam exi- 
guam vitam dedisset: quérum si aet&s potuisset esse longinquior, 
futirum fuisse ut omni doctrinad hominum vita Erudirétur, 7D. 3, 60, 7¢ 
ts satd that Theophrastus took nature to task‘ for giving man such a short life ; 
if the period could have been longer man’s life would have been informed with 
knowledge of every sort’? (2099). See also Caes. C. 3, 101, 2. 


(C.) PRONOUNS. 


THE PERSONAL PRONOUN, 


2335 For the use of the_nominatives ego titi, nds vés, see 1020. 
The genitive plurals nostriim and vestriim are used as partitive, 
nostri and vestri as objective genitives: as, 
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ném6 nostrim, AA. 55, zot one cf us (1242). ab utrisque vestrim, 
Fam, 11, 21, 5, by each of you (1243). grata mihi vehementer est memoria 
nostri tua, Fam. 12, 17, 1, your remembrance of me is exceedingly agreeable to 
me (1260). nostrindsmet paenitet, T. 74.172, we’re discontented with our 
ot (1283). For the adjective instead of the possessive or objective genitive, 
see 1234, 1262. 


THE REFLEXIVE sé AND suus. 


2336. The reflexive regularly refers to the subject 
of the verb: as, 


fugae s€sé mandabant, 2, 24, 2, they betook themselves to flight. animd 
servit, ndn sibi, Pl. 772. 308, he serves his passions, not his better self. est 
am4ns sui virtiis, Z. 98, vertue zs fond of itself. Aticit secum tina virginem, 
T. Lu. 229, he is leading a girl along with him. Caesar copias suds 
divisit, Caes. C. 3, 97, 3, Caesar divided his forces. For sé ipse, see 2376; 
for sé or suus quisque, 2397. 


2337. The reflexive sometimes refers to a word not the subject, 
when that word is specially emphasized or easily made out from the 
context. This holds chiefly of suus, which is used with great free- 
dom: as, 

Alexandrum uxor sua occidit, /zv. 2, 144, Alexander was murdered by 
his own wife. Aésinant insidiari domi suae consuli, C. 1, 32, let them cease 
to waylay the consul in his own house and home. suas rés Syractisanis re- 
stituit, L. 29, 1, 17, e restored their property to the Syracuse people. 


2338. In the construction of the accusative with the infini- 
tive (2175), the reflexive is regularly used when the subject of 
the infinitive refers to the subject of the verb: as, 

Varus imperium sé habére dixit, Zig. 22, Varus said that he had 
authority. id sésé effecttirds spérabant, 7, 26, 2, they hoped to accomplish it 
(2235). : 

2339. The reflexive, in this construction, sometimes refers to an empha- 
sized word not the formal subject of the verb: as, 

canum custédia quid significat aliud nisi sé ad hominum commodi- 


tatés esse generatds? DJ. 2, 158, the watchfulness of the dog— does not it 
show that he was created for the convenience of man ? 


2340. When the subject of the infinitive is different from that of 
the verb, the reflexive sometimes refers to the subject of the verb, 
sometimes to that of the infinitive: as, 


Ariovistus respondit omnés Galliae civitatés ad sé oppugnandum 
vénisse, I, 44, 1, driovistus answered that all the states of Gaul had come to 
attack him, ie. Ariovistus. néminem sécum sine sud pernicié con- 
tendisse, 1, 36, 6, that xo man had contended with him without his own un- 
doing ; s€cum refers to Ariovistus, the subject of the main verb respondit, 
sua to néminem. 
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2341. In subordinate subjunctive clauses of purpose, indirect 
discourse, or indirect question, the reflexive refers to the subject 
of the main sentence: as, 


huic mandat, ut ad sé quam primum revertatur, 4, 21, 2, he instructs 
him to come back to himself as soon as possible. excruciabit mé erus, quia 
sibi nén dixerim, Pl. 47G. 859, my master ll torture me ‘because [ have not 
told him?’ YPaetus omnis libros, qués frater suus reliquisset, mihi d6- 
navit, Az. 2, 1, 12, Puetus made me a present of all the books ‘that his brother 
left’ For the use of is for sé, see 2370. 


2342. The reflexive, in such subordinate clauses, sometimes refers to an 
emphatic word not the main subject: as, 


identidem félicem Priamum vocdbat, quod superstes omnium 
sudrum exstitisset, Suet. 776. 62, he was for ever calling Priam ‘ Fortune’s 
darling, because he outlived all his kith and kin? 


2343. The reflexive referring to the main subject is sometimes irregu- 
larly used in subordinate indicative clauses. 


Epaminéndas €i, qui sibi successerat, exercitum n6n tradidit, /zv. 1, 
55, Lpaminondas did not deliver the army to his successor. centum bovés 
militibus d6né dedit, qui s€cum fuerant, L. 7, 37, 3, 2¢ gave a hundred 
oxen to the soldiers who had been with him. 


EQUIVALENTS FOR A RECIPROCAL PRONOUN. 


2344. The place of a reciprocal pronoun, each other, is supplied 
by inter nds, inter vos, inter sé, or by alter or alius followed by 
another case of the same word: as, 


inter nds natira cOonitincti sumus, 77%. 3, 66, we are united with each 
other by nature. Cicer6nés pueri amant inter sé, 477. 6, 1, 12, the Cicero 
boys are fond of each other. cum alius alii subsidium ferret, 2, 26, 2, when 
they were helping each other. For uterque, see 2400. The reciprocal idea is 
sometimes expressed by the form of the verb: as, fulva liictantur haréna, 
V. 6, 643, they wrestle with each other on the yellow sand (1487). 


2345. From Livy on, invicem inter sé, invicem sé, or invicem alone, is 
often used in the expression of reciprocal relations: as, 


invicem inter sé gratantés, L. 9, 43, 17, mutually congratulating each 
other. invicem sé antep6nend6, Ta. 4er. 6, mutually preferring one an- 
other. ut invicem ardéntius diligamus, Plin. Zp. 7, 20, 7, that we may love 
cach other more ardently. 


THE POSSESSIVE PRONOUN. 


2346. The possessive of the personal and reflexive pronoun is regularly 
omitted, unless it is required for emphasis or contrast: as, 

Sra maniisque tua lavimus, Féronia, lympha, H. S.1, 5, 24, our hands 
and faces in thy rill, Feronia, we bathe. The possessive sometimes has the 
meaning of proffer, appropriate, favourable ; as, sus locé dicam, Quintil. 1, 1, 
36, J shall tell in the proper place. For the possessive pronoun "sed instead 
of the possessive or objective genitive, see 1234, 1262. 
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THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN. 
hic. 


2347. hic pdints out what is near the speaker in place, time, 
or thought: as, 


hi domum mé ad sé auferent, Pl. Aen. 847, these fellows will hale me 
off to their house. non mé existimavi in hoc sermGne usque ad hanc ae- 
tatem esse venttirum, 47. 232, / did not think that in this discourse I should 
get down to the present generation. reliquum omne tempus huius anni, V. 
1, 30, all the rest of this year. 


2348. hic sometimes points out the speaker with pathos, or with 
emphasis, particularly in comedy. 


haec arma et hunc militem propitid flimine accipias, L. 2, 10, 11, 
receive these arms and this soldier in thy gracious stream, the prayer of Hora- 
tius Cocles to Father Tiber. tibf erunt parata verba, huic homini ver- 
bera, T. Hau. 356, you'll get a chiding, this child a hiding. f€cisset ni haec 
praesénsisset canés, Pl. 777. 172, and he’d have done it, unless this dog had 
got scent of it in time, where the speaker means himself. 


2349. The neuter plural haec sometimes means ¢he realm, our country, 
our state, the [Roman] world: as, 


haec, quae iam pridem vastare studés, C.1, 21, the realm which you 
have long sought to lay in ruims. qui haec délére conati sunt, C.4, 7, who 
have tried to destroy the state. servus est n€m6 qui non haec stare cupiat, 
C. 4, 16, there lives no slave that wills not our country should abide. 


2350. hic, as expressing a familiar, every-day thing, occasionally has a 
shade of contempt, either alone, or with. volgdaris, cottidianus or the like: 
as, 


mittit homini miinera satis largé, haec ad isum domesticum, /. 4, 
62, he sent him some presents — preity liberal ones, commonish things for house 
hold use. mitt6 hasce artis volgaris, coqués, pist6rés, RA. 134, 7/72 
skip your everyday common occupations —such as cooks, bakers, &c., &c. 
taedet cottidianadrum harum formarum, T. Zz. 297,/’m sick of your every- 
day beauties. 


2351. When hic relates to the words of a sentence, it points out 
what has preceded or is to follow, or emphasizes a word referred to 
by a preceding relative. 


For hic used to introduce a new sentence, see 2129. 


haec habui dé senectiite quae dicerem, C//.85, this was what I had to 
say on Old Age. sed haec hactenus; nunc ad ostenta veniamus, Diz. 2, 
53, so much for this; let us now go on to portents. f€cit pacem his con- 
dicidnibus, N. 8, 3, 1, 2e made peace on the following terms. dicitur loctitus 
in hanc feré sententiam esse, L. 6, 40, 2, z¢ ts said that he spoke to somewhat 
the following effect. quaesierat ex mé Scipio quidnam sentirem dé hic 
quod duo sdlés visGs esse constaret, RP. 1, 19, Scipio had asked me what 

thought about this, that it was generally agreed that two suns had been seen. 
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e 


2352. hic and ille are often opposed, particularly in contrasts of 
classes: as, 


laudatur ab his, culpatur ab illis, H. S.1, 2, 11, oe side praises him, the 
other condemns. illud est album, hoc dulce, can6rum illud, hoc bene 
oléns, hoc asperum, 4c. 2, 21, that ts white, this is sweet, that sonorous, this 
fragrant, this rough. Grator, non ille volgaris sed hic excelléns, O. 45, 
an orator, not of the common sort, but the superior one of whom we are speaking. 


2353. In transitions, ille introduces a new thing, hic denotes she 
aforementioned: as, 


sed haec vetera; illud vérd recéns, Caesarem med cdnsilid inter- 
fectum, PA. 2, 25, but this is all ancient history ; here, however, is something 
new, that Caesar was killed at my suggestion. 


2354. When hic and ille refer to two different persons or things 
named in the sentence, hic commonly refers to the nearer word, ille 
to the remoter word; or hic sometimes refers to what is nearer the 
mind of the speaker, even though it be remoter in the sentence. 


(2.) Caesar beneficiis ac mtnificentia magnus habébatur, integritate 
vitae Cat6. Ille*madnsuétidine et misericordia clarus factus, huic 
sevéritas dignitatem addiderat, S.C. 54, 2, Caesar was esteemed great for 
his liberality and generosity, Cato for his unsullied life. The former became 
JSamous through his humanity and mercy, the latter's dignity was heightened by 
his austerity. (b.) cavé Catdni antep6nas né istum quidem ipsum quem 
Apolld, ut ais, sapientissimum itidicavit : huius enim facta, illius dicta 
laudantur, L. 10, suffer not Cato to find a rival even in your man himself, whom, 
as you say, Apollo declared wisest of mankind; for our Cato is renowned for 
deeds, the other for doctrines. 


2355- hic and ille are used together, chiefly in poetry, to explain some. 
thing past by a present thing : as, 

hunc illum poscere fata reor, V. 7, 272, this I think ts he whom the 
fates require. hhune illum fatis externa ab séde profectum portendi 
generum, V. 7, 25 5: this was the man whom destiny foretold should fare from 


JSoreign home to be his son-in-law. 


iste. 


2356. iste points out something near to, belonging to, or imputed 
to the person addressed: as, : 


cum ista sis auctoritate, ndn débés adripere maledictum ex trivid, 
Mur. 13, carrying the influence that you do, you ought not to take to street-corner 
abuse. multae istarum arborum mea mani sunt satae, CI. 59, many of 
the trees you see there were planted by my own hand. salem istum qué caret 
vestra natid, inridendis nobis nolitéte cdnstiimere, VD. 2, 74, do no* 
waste in ridiculing us that wit which your fraternity sadly needs. Often with 
tuus or vester: as, isdem hic sapiéns dé qu6é loquor oculis quibus iste 
vester intuébitur, 4c. 2, 105, the sage of whom I speak will look with the same 
eyes as the sage you boast of. 
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2357. From its use in addressing opponents or in talking at them, iste 
is common in contemptuous phrases: as, 3 
tii istis faucibus, istis lateribus, ista gladiatGria tdtius corporis 
firmitate, P. 2, 63, you with that gullet of yours, those swollen flanks, that 
prizefighter’s bulky make-up. non erit ista amicitia, sed mercattira quae- 
dam, WWD. I, 122, such a thing will not be a friendship, but a sort of traffic. 


ille. 


2358. ille points to what is remote in place, time, or thought : as, 
ergo illi intellegunt quid Epicirus dicat, ego non intellegd? Aix, 2, 
13, do those gentlemen then understand what Epicurus means and I not? po- 
pulus R6m4nus nihil aequé atque illam veterem ilidicidrum vim gravi- 
tatemque requirit, Caecz/. 8, the Roman people miss nothing so much as the 
ancient vigour and firmness attaching to public trials. his autem dé rébus 
s6l mé ille admonuit ut brevior essem, DO. 3, 200, but on these topics yon- 
der sun has warned me to be pretty brief. For other examples, see 2352- 


2355: 


2359. ille is used to point out a celebrity, often one of the past. 
So, particularly without a proper name, in allusive style, referring to 
what is famed in story. 


(a.) hic est ille Démosthenés, 7D. 5, 103, ¢his is the famous Demo- 
sthenes. Athéniénsis ille Themistoclés, VO. 2, 299, 7hemistocles the great, 
of Athens. illud Solénis, CAZ. 50, Solon’s memorable words. Médéa illa, 
IP, 22, Medea famed in story. (6.) viribus ille c6nfisus periit, J. 10, 10, the 
man in the story lost his life through confidence in his strength. illae régiae 
lacrimae, Plin. £7. 3, 7, 13, the monarch’s historic tears, of Xerxes. 


2360. Indicating change of subject, ille is ¢4zs other man. In such cases 
it is often best expressed in English by a proper name or a descriptive word. 

ad sé aduléscentem iussit venire. at ille, ut ingressus est, confes- 
tim gladium déstrinxit, Of 3, 112, he gave orders to admit the young man. 
But this other, the moment he entered, drew his sword. rasticus expectat 
dum défluat amnis: at ille labitur et labétur, H. Z. 1, 2, 42, e ts a peasant 
waiting for the river to go down: but the river flows and will flow on. 


2361. In concessions, ille often precedes quidem ; in translation no pro- 
noun is required. 

libri scripti incGnsideraté ab optimis illis quidem viris, sed nin 
satis Eruditis, 7D. 1, 6, books rashly written by men respectable enough but of 
insufficient education. est tarda illa medicina, sed tamen magna, 7. 3, 
35, 2 ts a powerful remedy, though slow in its working. hic, is, and iste 
are used rarely in this way. 


2362. In poetry ille may serve: (1.) To repeat a thing with emphasis: 
as, 


arma virumque can6 Troiae qui primus ab Gris Italiam vénit, mul- 
tum ille et terris iactatus et alt6, V. 1, 1, arms and the man I sing, from 
Troja’s shore the first to come to Italy, much tossed that man by land and sea. 
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2363. (2.) To emphasize the second of two ideas: as, 


nunc dextra ingemin4ans icttis, nunc ille sinistra, V. 5, 457, zow with 
his right redoubling blows, now mighty with his left. nén tamen Euryali, 
non ille oblitus amGdrum, V. 5, 334, stl not Euryalus forgetting, no, nol he 
his love ! 


2364. (3.) As a provisional subject, to anticipate the real subject, and 
keep the attention in suspense till the real subject comes with emphasis: as, 


ac velut ille canum morsi dé montibus altis Actus aper substitit, V. 
10, 707, and een as he, goaded by bite of hounds from mountains high, the boar 
hath paused. 


THE DETERMINATIVE PRONOUN. 
iS. 
2365. is refers to something named in the context. When some 


feeling is to be expressed, such as admiration, or oftener contempt, 
homo is often put for is. 


(2.) petit 4 rfége et eum pluribus verbis rogat ut id ad sé mittat, V. 
4, 64, he solicits the king and begs him at considerable length to send it to him. 
nondum m€ttrus imperi6d Ascanius erat, tamen id imperium €i ad pii- 
berem aetatem incolume m§nsit, L. 1, 3, 1, Ascanius was not yet old enough 
for the throne, but that throne was kept safe for him till he came of age. (b.) ego 
hominem callidié6rem vidi néminem quam Phormidnem. veni6é ad 
hominem, ut dicerem argentum opus esse, T. P. 591, a shrewder man 
than Phormio I never saw, not I! Lwentto him to tell him that I needed 
money. néquam esse hominem et levem sciébam, Sest. 22, / knew the 
fellow was worthless and frivolous. 


2366. (1.) is refers to something named before or after: as, 


eius omnis 6ratid versata est in ed, ut scriptum plirimum valére 
oportére défenderet, DO. 1, 244, hzs whole speech turned on the contention 
that the written word should be paramount. Meliténsis DiodGrus est; is 
Lilybaei mult6s iam annGs habitat, V’. 4, 38, Diodorus is from Melita ; he 
has lived many years at Lilybaeum. For other examples of is used to con- 
nect sentences, see 2129. 


2367. With a connective, is denotes an important addition: as, 


vincula et ea sempiterna, C. 4, 7, ‘mprisonment and that too perpetual, 
annum iam audientem Cratippum idque Ath€nis, Of 1, 1, after a year’s 
study under Cratippus, and that tooin Athens. erant in ed plirimae litterae 
nec eae volgarés, Br. 265, he was a man of very deep reading and that of no 
common sort either. 


2368. (2.) is indicates something explained or restricted by a 
relative or indefinite, qui, quicumque, si quis : as, 
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haec omnia is féci, qui sodalis Dolabellae eram, Fam. 12, 14, 7, all 
this [ did, I that was Dolabella’s bosom friend (1807). nus ex ed numeré 
qui ad caedem parati erant, S. /. 35,6, oe of the number that were ready to 
do murder (1804). neque is sum qui mortis periculéd terrear, 5, 30, 2, dut 
Lam not the man to be scared by danger of death, no, not J (1818). quicum- 
que is est, €i mé profiteor inimicum, /am. 10, 31, 3, whoever he may be, 
1 proclaim myself his enemy (1814). cum ipse Aliénus ex e@ facultate, si 
quam habet, aliquantum détractirus sit, Caecd/. 40, seeing that even Alienus 
zs Lo suppress some part of that eloquence, if any he may have. See also 1795, 
1798. For id quod, see 1811. 


2369. For the use of is instead of a relative repeated in a different case, 
see 1833. 


2370. is sometimes is loosely used for’ the reflexive sé (2341); here the 
point of view of the writer shows itself. 


Milésids navem poposcit, quae eum Myndum prdésequer€tur, V. 1, 
86, he asked the Milesians for a ship to escort him to Myndus. suds omnés 
castris continuit ignésque fieri prohibuit, qué occultior esset eius ad- 
ventus, Caes. C. 3, 30, 5, Ze confined his troops to camp and forbade the kind- 
ling of fires, in order to keep his coming a greater secret. 


THE PRoNouN oF IDENTITY. 


idem. 


2371. idem, the same, often connects two different predicates to 
the same person or thing. In this case, it may be variously rendered 
by “kewése, also, all the same, on the other hand, at once, very, never- 
theless. 


fitébatur eG cibd qui et suadvissimus esset et idem facillimus ad 
concoquendum, Fiz. 2, 64, he made use of such food as was both very dainty 
and likewise very easy to digest. ita fiet ut n6dn omnés qui Atticé, eidem 
bene dicant, 37. 291, so zt will be found that not all who speak Attic are also 
good speakers. rmulti qui ut itis suum et libertatem tenérent volnera ex- 
cépérunt fortiter et tulérunt, idem omissa4 contentidne dolérem morbi 
ferre ndn possunt, 7D. 2, 65, many who have met heroically and endured 
wounds, to preserve their rights and their freedom, are nevertheless, when no 
contest ts involved, unable to bear the pain of a disease. 


2372. idem is often used with other pronouns, hic, iste, istiic, ille: as, 


haec eadem centuridnibus mand4bant, 7, 17, 8, they confided these 
same sentiments to their centurions. multae aliae idem istuc cupiunt, Pl. 
MG. 1040, many other ladies want just what you want. 


2373. Zhe same as is expressed by idem followed by qui, atque or ac, 
ut, quasi, cum, sometimes in poetry by the dative. 
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idem sum qui semper fui, Pl. 4m. 447, J’m the same man I’ve always 
been. pOmarium séminarium ad eundem modum atque oleagineum 
facit6, Cato, AR. 48, make your fruit-tree nursery in the same way as your 
nursery for olive-trees (1653). eisdem feré verbis ut disputatum est, 7D. 
2,9, 22 pretty much the same words as were used in the actual argument (1937). 
ut eddem locGd rés sit quasi ea peciinia légata n6n esset, Leg. 2, 53, so 
that the position ts the same as tf the money had not been bequeathed (2120). 
tibi mécum in eddem est pistrind vivendum, DO. 2, 144, you must live in 
the same millas J. Womérus eadem aliis sopitu’ quiétest, Lucr. 3, 1037, 
Homer sleeps the same sleep as others. 


THE INTENSIVE PRONOUN. 
ipse. 
2374. ipse, se//, is used in contrasts. 


2375. ipse may contrast the chief person with subordinates, or a 
person with any thing belonging to him. 


Catilina ipse pertimuit, proftigit ; hi quid exspectant? C. 2, 6, Caé?- 
line, their head, has filed in abject terror ; his minions here, what wait they 
for? &_miiniti6ni, quam fécerat, T. Labiénum légatum praefécit ; 
ipse in Italiam magnis itineribus contendit, 1, 10, 3, Ze put Lubienus, his 
lieutenant, in charge of the fortification he had made; he hurried, himself, to 
Ltaly with forced marches. t€éméti nihil adlatum intelleg6:: at iam ad- 
ferétur, si 4 ford ipsus redierit, Pl. 4u/. 355, / see there’s no wine brought: : 
but tt soon will be, if the governor comes back from down town. ‘ipse dixit ;’ 
“ipse ’ autem erat Pythagoras, DN. 1, 10, ‘the old man said so; now 
“the old man” was Pythagoras. navis tantum iactirad facta, incolumés 
ae €vasérunt, L. 30, 25, 8, che vessel only was lost, and the sailors escaped in 
safety. 


2376. ipse is often used with personals and reflexives agreeing 
with the emphatic word. But the nominative is usually preferred, 
especially when ipse stands before the other pronoun, or when it 
stands after per mé, per sé. After mémet, ndbismet, ndsmet, &c., 
it agrees with these words. 


(2.) neque enim potest exercitum is continére imperdator, qui sé ip- 
sum non continet, /?. 38, for no commander can keep his army under con- 
trol who does not keep his vwn self under control. miles fratrem suum, dein 
sé ipsum interfécit, Ta. . 3, 51, @ soldier slew his own brother, then himself. 
(4.) ipse sé quisque diligit, Z. 80, every maz loves himself. bellum per sé 
ipse, iniussti populi ac senatiis, fécit, L. 1, 49, 7, 4e made war on his own 
responsibility, without orders from the people and senate. Yanius necem sibi 
ipse conscivit, DX. 2,7, Funius killed himself. nbn eged medicina, mé 
ipse cdnsGlor, Z. 10, / need no medicine, l am my own comforter. (c.) ut 
nobismet ipsis imper€mus, 7D. 2, 47, that we should govern ourselves. 


2377: ipse alone sometimes stands for an emphatic sé or suus: as, 
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aon, 


pertimuérunt né ab ipsis déscisceret et cum suis in gratiam rediret, 
N.7, 5, 1, they were much afraid that he would abandon them and come into 
favour with his compatriots again. ea molestissimé ferre hominés dé- 
bent, quae ips6rum culpa contracta sunt, Q/7. I, 1, 2, people should be 
most vexed at things which are brought about through fault of their own. 


2378. ipse is used in many combinations where se/f is an inadequate 
translation. It may sometimes be translated by: 


2379. (1.) Actual, positive, even. 


habet certds sul studidsds, qués valétiid6 modo bona sit, tenuitas 
ipsa délectat, Br. 64, ke has a clique of admirers, who are charmed by positive 
scragginess, provided the health be good. hdc ipsum élegantius p6ni me- 
liusque potuit, 727. 2, 100, even this might have been put more logically and 
better. ‘ 


2380. (2.) Regular, proper, real. 


flagrantem invidia propter interitum C. Gracchi ipse populus R6- 
manus periculd liberavit, Sest. 140, though greatly detested in consequence of 
the death of Gracchus, he was acquitted by the Roman people proper. civés 
R6Omani permulti in ill6 oppidd cdniiinctissim6 anim6d cum ipsis 
Agrigentinis vivunt, V. 4, 93,@ great many Romans live in that town in 
most friendly relations with the natives of Agrigentum. 


2381. (3.) As well, likewise, too, for which, from Livy on, et ipse is used. 


hoc Ripheus, hoc ipse Dymi4s, omnisque iuventiis laeta facit, V. 2, 
304, this Ripheus doth, this Dymas too,and all the youth alert. cogitatis 
Locrés urbem recipiend!i, quae sub défectidnem Italiae désciverat et 
ipsa ad Poen@s, L. 29, 6,1, a project for recovering the city of Locri, which, 
on the revolt of Italy, had likewise gone over to the Carthaginians. 


2382. (4.) Alone, mere. 


non sdlum adventus mali, sed etiam metus ipse adfert calamita- 
tem, /P. 15, ot only the coming of misfortune, but even the mere dread of it 
brings disaster. 


2383. (5.) Lxactly, just, with numerals and dates, or vighd, of place. 


annis LXXXVI ipsis ante mé cdnsulem, 27. 61, exactly 86 years before 
my consulship. Kalendis ipsis Novembribus, C. 1, 8, on the 1st of Novem- 
ber precisely. in ips6 vad6 déprehénsus Indutiomarus interficitur, 5, 58, 
6, right at the ford Indutiomarus is caught and killed. supra ipsum balneum 
habit6, Sen. Zp. 56, 1, / “ve right over a bath. 


2384. (6.) Of oneself, voluntarily, of one’s own motion. 


valvae subit6 sé ipsae aperuérunt, Div. 1, 74, the temple-door suddenly 
opened of itself. Catilinam vel €iécimus vel Emisimus vel ipsum 
égredientem verbis prdseciti sumus, C. 2, 1, we have driven Catiline out, 
or let him out, or, when he was going out of his own motion, wished him god 
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THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN. 


uter and quis. 


2385. uter, whether? which? is used in questions about two 
things; quis and qui, who ? what? in questions about more than two, 
though sometimes loosely of two things. 


uter est insdnior h6rum? H. 5S. 2, 3, 102, which of these is the greater 
crank? praeclaré apud eundem est Platénem, similiter facere e6s qui 
inter sé contenderent uter potius rem ptblicam administrdaret, ut si 
nautae certarent quis eSrum potissimum gubernaret, Of. 1, 87, cx the 
same Plato is the excellent saying that for people to fall out with one another 
about which of two men should manage a state, were just as if the crew of a 
ship should quarrel about which of them should be pilot. ut quem velis, ne- 
scias, Att, 16, 14, 1, so that you don't know which to choose, as between 
Octavian and Antony. 


2386. quis and quid ask to have a thing named; qui and quod 
to have it described. But see 685. 

quis Didnem Syracosium doctrinis omnibus expolivit? nén Plato? 
DO. 3, 139, who refined Syracusan Dio with learning of every sort ? was it not 
Plato? quid ridés, H. S. 2, 5, 3, why dost thou laugh ? (1144). quis fuit 
igitur?:: iste Chaerea. : : qui Chaerea ? T. Zu. 823, who was he then? :: 
your precious Chaerea. :: what Chaerea? quem frictum petentés scire 
cupimus illa qu6 mod6 moveantur? 2x. 3, 37, with what practical end 
in view do we seek to know how you bodies in the sky keep in motion ? 


THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 


; 2387. The relative pronoun has already been treated ; see 1792- 
1837. 


Tue INDEFINITE PRONOUN. 


quis or qui; quispiam. 


2388. quis or qui, a, some, somebody, always stands after one or 
more words of the sentence. quis or qui is used after si (nisi, sive), 
né, num, utrum, an, qué, or quando, in preference to aliquis, unless 
emphasis is intended. 


dixerit quis, Of 3, 76, somebody may say. malum quod tibi di dabunt, 
Pl. Am. 563, some curse the gods will bring upon thee. hi, si quid erat 
diirius, concurrébant; si qui equd déciderat, circumsistébant, 1, 48, 6, 
if there was ever any sharpish work, these men would rally ; tf a man fell 
Srom his horse, they would close round him. praecipit atque interdicit 
tinum omnés peterent Indutiomarum, neu quis quem vulneret, 5, 58, 4, 
he charges them and forbids them ; they were all to assail Indutiomarus alone ; 
and nobody was to wound anybody (2402). 
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2389. quispiam, a, some, one or another. 


forsitan quispiam dixerit, Of 3, 29, peradventure somebody may say. 
quispiam dicet, V. 3, 111, somebody will say. cum quaepiam cohors im- 
petum fécerat, hostés vélicissimé refugiébant, 5, 35, 1, every time one or 
another cohort charged, the enemy fled back quick speed (2394). . 


aliquis. 


2390. aliquis or aliqui some one, some one or other, has always 
some affirmative emphasis, and is opposed to the idea of all, much, 
none: as, . 


non enim déclamatérem aliquem dé ltd6, sed perfectissimum 
quaerimius, O. 47, for i ts not some spouter from school that we aim to find, 
but the ideal oratvr. omnés ut aliquam pernici6sam béstiam fugiébant, 
Clu. 41, everybody avoided him, like some dangerous wild animal or other. 
audé aliquid Gyaris dignum si vis esse aliquid, J. 1, 73, venture some 
deed that deserves transportation, tf you care to be something grand. non sine 
aliqua spé, D. 7, not without some hope. quaerd sitne aliqua Actid an 
nulla, Caec. 33, / ask whether there is some ground for an action or none. 
num igitur aliquis dolor post mortem est? 7D. 1, 82, és there, then, some 
sense of pain after death? \Vith emphasis after si (2388): si aliquid dé 
summa gravitate Pompéius, multum de cupiditate Caesar remisisset, 
aliquam rem piblicam n6dbis habé€re licuisset, P2. 13, 2, 7f Pompey had 
sacrificed really something of his importance, and Caesar a good deal of his 
ambition, we might have had what would have been to some degree a common- 
wealth. 


2391. aliquis is sometimes equivalent to aliquis alius: as, 


cum M. Piséne et cum Q. Pompéié aut cum aliqudé, Br. 310, with 
Piso or Pompey or some other man. ea mihi cottidié aut tire aut vind aut 
aliqui semper supplicat, Pl. Awl. prol. 23, she always offers me incense or 
wine or something else every day. 


quidam. 


2392. quidam, a, a certain, denotes a thing which we cannot 
describe or do not care to. 

n6n inridiculé quidam ex militibus decimae legidnis dixit: plis 
quam pollicitus esset, Caesarem facere, 1, 42, 6, one of the privates of 
the Tenth said a very dry thing: that ‘ Caesar was doing more than he engaged 
to. accurrit quidam ndtus mihi ndmine tantum, H. S. 1, 9, 3, «pf érots a 
maned knew by name alone. assimilis quidam migitui sonus, Suet. Gald. 
18,a mysterious sound like the lowing of a cow. vidémus natiram sud qué- 
dam itinere ad ultimum pervenire, DJ. 2, 35, nature reaches perfection by 
a hind of road of her own. Often in translations from Greek: as, aliis 
libris rati6nem quandam per omnem nattiram rérum pertinentem vi 
divina esse adfectam putat, DJ. 1, 36, 2x other works he supposes ‘a kind 
of Reason pervading all nature and endowed with divine power, of Zeno’s 

octrine. 
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2393. quidam is often used to soften an exaggeration or a meta- 
phor, sometimes to denote contempt. 


Gloquentissim6s homin€és innumerabilis qudsdam ndmina&bat, DO. 

1, 91, great speakers he named, absolutely without number. ad omnis enim 

meés impetiis quasi mtrus quidam boni ndmen imper§atGris oppSnitur, 

V. 5, 2, for against all assaults of mine the name of a good commander is set 

up, like a regular wall, sed al.ud quoddam filum G6ratidnis tuae, LZ. 25, 

but there is quite a different fibre to your speech. non est eSrum urbanitate 

quadam quasi colorata Gratid, br. 170, their language lacks the tinge of an 
indefinable metropolitan element. Theomnastus quidam, homo ridiculé 

insanus, V. 4, 148, a person of the name of Theomnastus, an absurd, crack- 

brained creature. 


quisque. 


2394. quisque, cach, each in particular, each by himself, applies 
what is stated of all to each several case, out of a number more than 
two. 

laudati pr6 cdntidne omn€s sunt, doénatique prd meritd quisque, 
L. 38, 23, 11, they were collectively commended in assembly convened, and re- 
ceived presents, each in proportion to his deserts. quotiéns quaeque cohors 
procurrerat, magnus numerus hostium cadébat, 5, 34, 2, as the cohorts suc- 
cssively charged, a great nuniber of the enemy fell every time (2389). méns 
cuiusque, is est quisque, n6n ea figtira quae digits d€mOnstrari potest, 
RP. 6, 26, the mind of a man is always the man, and not that shape which can 
be pointed out by the finger. 


2395. quisque is sometimes used in a relative and demonstrative sen- 
tence both. 


quod cuique obtigit, id quisque teneat, Of 1, 21, let every man keep 
what he has got. id enim est cuiusque proprium, qué quisque fruitur 
atque fititur, Pum. 7, 30, 2, for that ts always a man’s property which he has 
the enjoyment and use of. 


2396. In a complex sentence, consisting of a mainand a relative 
sentence, quisque is usually expressed but once, and then in the un- 
emphatic relative sentence. In English, the equivalent of quisque 
goes with the main sentence. 


ném6 fuit qui n6n surréxerit, telumque quod cuique fors offerébat, 
adripuerit, V. 4,95, zot a man but sprang from his bed, and seized in every 
instance such a weapon as chance threw in his way. theatrum cum com- 
miine sit, récté tamen dici potest, eius esse eum locum, quem quisque 
occuparit, 777. 3, 67, though the theatre is open to all, still it may be satd with 
perfect propriety, that each spectator is entitled to the seat he has taken. Mes- 
sanam ut quisque nostriim vénerat, haec visere solébat, V. 4, 5, avy 
Roman, who went to Messana, invariably went to see these statues (1939). 
edrum ut quisque primus vénerat, sub mir6 consistébat, 7, 48, 2,as they 
successively arrived, each man of them took his stand under the wall. 


2397. quisque is often used with sé or suus. superlatives, and or: 
dinals, holding an unemphatic place a/zer these words: as, 
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ipse sé quisque diligit, Z. 80, a man always loves his own seif. suos 
quoique m6s, T. Ph. 454, every man his own way. huic pr6 sé quisque 
nostrim medé€ri velle débémus, Z. Agr. 1, 26, this evil we ought to wish 
to remedy, according to our several abilities. optimum quidque rarissimum 
est, Fin. 2, 81, ever the fairest ts the rarest. nam in ford vix decumus 
quisquest, qui ipsus sésé noverit, Pl. Ps. 973, for 72 the marketplace there's 
scarce one man in every ten that knows himself. quintd quoque anné Sicilia 
t6ta cénsétur, V. 2, 139, at the end of every four years all Sicily ts assessed. 
quamquam primum quidque explicémus, fam. 12, 1, 1, but stay —let me 
explain things successively ; or, one thing after another. \itteras misit, ut is 
anulus ad sé primd quoque tempore adferrétur, V. 4, 58, he sent a letter 
directing said ring to be sent to him without delay. 


2398. In old Latin quisque is sometimes equivalent to quicumque or 
quisquis, whoever: as, quisque obviam huic occesserit irat6, vapulabit, 
Pl. As. 404, whoever meets him in his wrath will catch tt. In cuiusque ge- 
neris and cuiusque modi, it means azy and cvery: as, tot homin€s cuius- 
que modi, V. 4,7, 50 many people of every sort,i.e. cuicuimodi. The neuter 
quidquid for quidque is not uncommon: as, cum proécessit paulum et 
quatenus quicquid sé attingat perspicere coepit, 7iz. 5, 24, when zt has 
progressed a little and has begun to discover how far each thing affects it. Mas- 
culine quisquis for quisque is doubtful (see Fam. 6, 1, 1). 


uterque. 


2399. uterque, each, is used of two individuals, and utrique of 
two sets or parties. But sometimes utrique is used of two individuals. 


(a.) ut illa natira caelestis et terra vacat et timGre, sic utriusque 
harum rérum hiim4nus animus est expers, 7D. 1, 65, even as the heavenly 
nature ts free from the earthy and the humid, so the soul of man has no part in 
either of these qualities (1243). nuti tremefactus uterque est polus, O. /% 
2, 489, at his nod trembled each pole (1243). Aetdlisrum utraeque mantis 
Héracléam sésé inclisérunt, L. 36, 16, 5, doth bands of the Aetolians shut 
themselves up in Heraclea. (6.) sex filii nobis, duae filiae sunt, utraeque 
iam niiptae, L. 42, 34, 4, we have six sons and two daughters, both already 
married, 


2400. Reciprocal relations (2344) are sometimes expressed by uterque 
followed by a different case of alter; rarely by uterque and a different case 
of the same word. 


(2.) quérum uterque contempsit alterum, Of 1, 4, cach of whom 
lightly esteemed the other. (6.) abdtci nén potest: : qui nin potest ?:: 
quia uterque utriquest cordi, T. P2. 799, ske’s not to be taken from him:: 
why isn't she?:: because they’re heart to heart. This doubling of uterque 
is found only half a dozen times; not in Cicero. 


quivis and quilibet; utervis and uterlibet. 


2401. quivis and quilibet, amy you please, are used either in 
affirmative or negative sentences. When two are spoken of, utervis 
or uterlibet is used. 
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(2.) ut quivis intellegere posset, V. 5,17, so that any fool might know. 
faciat quidlubet, T. Haz. 464, let him do anything he likes. (6.) qui 
utramvis récté ndvit, ambas nGverit, T. Azdr. prol. 10, who knows either 
well, knows both. wutrumlibet élige, Quzuct. 81, choose either you like. 


quisquam and illus. 


2402. quisquam (692), a single one, any one at all, and Ullus, 
any, are used chiefly in negative sentences or in interrogative, condi- 
tional, and comparative sentences implying negation, or with sine. 


véni Athénds, neque mé quisquam ibi adgnivit, 7D. 5, 104, 7 came to 
Athens and not a person there knew me (1659). interdicit omnibus, né 
quemquam interficiant, 7, 40, 4, he warns them collectively against killing 
any man at all (2388). hunc sua quisquam sententia ex hac urbe expel- 
let? AZil. 104, will anybody at all, by his vote, banish this man from Rome ? 
quis hoc fécit illa in Scythia tyrannus? /%s.18, what tyrant ever did this 
in any Scythia? si quisquam est timidus, is ego sum, Fam. 6, 14, 1, if 
anybody ts timid, 1 am the man. qui saepius cum hoste conflixit quam 
quisquam cum inimic6d concertavit, 7/7. 28, who has measured swords 
oftener with the enemy than anybody ever wrangled with an opponent in private 
fife. sine U116 metii in ipsum portum penetrare coepérunt, V. 5, 96, 
without a bit of fear they began to make their way right into the harbour. 
ném6 quisquam and nihil quicquam are old and late: as, lepidi6rem ux6- 
rem ném6 quisquam habet, Pl. Cas. 1008, xobody has a jollier wife. nos- 
ter mali nil quicquam prim, T. PA. 80, our young master did n’t make any 
trouble at first. 


2403. ném@ is generally used for non quisquam, némsd umquam 
for numquam quisquam, nihil for ndn quicquam, and niillus for 
ndn tillus. If only two are spoken of, neuter is used. The plural 
neutri is used of two parties. 


némost miserior mé, T. Hau. 263, no man’s unhappier than I. némo 
igitur vir magnus sine aliqué adflati divind umquam fuit, D/. 2, 167, 
nobody who is a great man was ever without some divine inspiration. ab 
nilld ille liberalius quam 4 Cluentio tractatus est, C/u. 161, by no man 
has he been treated more generously than by Cluentius. neutrum edrum 
contra alterum iuvare, Caes. C. 1, 35, 5, fo help neither of them against the 
other. neutri alter6s primd cernébant, L. 21, 46, 4, necther party saw the 
others at first. 


(D.) NUMERALS. 


2404. Numerals are divided into Adjectives: Cardinal, tnus, 
one, Auo, two, &c.; Ordinal, primus, first, secundus, second, &c. ; 
Distributive, singuli, one each, bini, two each, &c.; and Numeral 
Adverbs: semel, once, bis, twice, &c. 


For the inflection of numerals, see 637-643. 
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Oo CONT Cv &) 0& 


CARDINALS. 


tinus, ove (638) 
duo, two (639) 
trés, ¢hree (639) 
quattuor, four 
quinque, jive 
SEX, 57x 
septem, sever 
octo, ezght 
novem, ine 
decem, ex 
tindecim, eleven 
duodecim 
tredecim 
quattuordecim 
quindecim 
s€decim 
septendecim 
duodéviginti 
indéviginti 
viginti, cwenty 
viginti inus or finus et 
viginti 
viginti duo or duo et 
viginti 
duodétriginta 
undétriginta 
triginta 
quadraginta 
quinquaginta 
sexadginta 
septuaginta 
octdginta 
nonaginta 
tindécentum 


centum, one hundred 

centum Unus orcentum 
et nus 

ducenti (641) 

trecenti _ 

quadringenti 

quingenti 

sescenti 

septingenti 

octingenti 

nongenti 

mille, ¢housand (642) 

duo millia 


quinque millia 

decem millia 
quinquaginta millia 
centum millia 

deciéns centéna millia 
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ORDINALS. 


primus, jst (643) 
secundus, second 
tertius, third 
quartus, fourth 
quintus, //tk 
sextus, szxth 
septimus, seventh 
octavus, cighth 
nonus, znth 
decimus, ¢enth 
tindecimus, eleventh 
duodecimus 
tertius decimus 
quartus decimus 
quintus decimus 
sextus decimus 
septimus decimus 
duodévicésimus 
findévicésimus 
vicésimus, f¢wertieth 
vicésimus primus or tinus 
et vicésimus 
vicésimus alter or alter et 
vicésimus 
duodétricésimus 
undétricésimus 
tric€simus 
quadragésimus 
quinquagésimus 
sexagésimus 
septuagésimus 
octégésimus 
nonagésimus 
undécentésimus 


centésimus, ove hundredth 
centé€simus primus or cen. 

tésimus et primus 
ducentésimus 
trecentésimus 
quadringentésimus 
quingentésimus 
sescentésimus 
septingentésimus 
octingentésimus 
nongentésimus 
millésimus, ¢housandth 
bis mill€ésimus 


quinquiéns millésimus 
deciéns millésimus 
quinquagiéns millésimus 
centiéns millésimus 
deciéns centiéns millésimus 


List of Numerals. 


DisTRIBUTIVES. 


singuli, ove each (643) 


bint, wo each 
terni,trini, ¢iree each 
quaterni, four each 
quini, five each 
séni, sex each 
septéni, sever cach 
octonl, ezght each 
novéni, zine cach 
déni, en each 
Undéni, eleven cack 
duodéni 

terni déni 
quaterni déni 
quini déni 

séni déni 

septéni déni 
duodévicéni 
tndé€évicéni 

vicéni, twenty cach 


vicéni singuli or singuli 


et vicéni 


vicéni bini or bini et 


vicéni 
duodétricéni 
tndétricéni 
tricéni 
quadragéni 
quinquagéni 
sexagéni 
septuagéni 
octégéni 
nonagéeni 
indécenténi 


centéni, a hundred each 
centéni singuli 


ducéni 
trecéni 
quadringéni 
quingéni 
sescéni 
septingéni 
octingéni 
nongéeni 


singula millia, a thousand 
[each 


bina millia 
quina millia 
déna millia 
quinquagéna millia 
centéna millia 
deciéns centéna millia 


NuMERAL ADVERBS. 


semel, once 

bis, twice 

ter, thrice 

quater, four times 

quinquiéns, five times 

Sexiéns, six tzmes 

septiéns, seven times 

octiéns, eight times 

noviéns, xine times 

deciéns, fez times 

Undeciéns, eleven times 

duodeciéns 

terdeciéns 

quater deciéns 

quindeciéns 

sédeciéns 

septiéns deciéns 

octiéns deciéns 

noviéns deciéns 

viciéns, fwenty times 

viciéns semel or semel et 
viciéns 

viciéns bis or bis et viciéns 


duodétriciéns 
*iindétriciéns 
triciéns 
quadragiéns 
quinquagiéns 
sexagiéns 
septuagiéns 
octogiéns 
nonagiéns 
*undécentiéns 


centiéns, a hundred times 

centiéns semel or centiéns 
et semel 

ducentiéns 

trecentiéns 

quadringentiéns 

quingentiéns 

sescentiéns 

septingentiéns 

octingentiéns 

nongentiéns 

milliéns, a thousand times 

bis milliéns 

quinquiéns milliéns 

deciéns milliéns 

quinquagiéns milliéns 

centiéns milliéns 

deciéns centiéns milliéns 
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[ 2405. 


{ 

i 

UT 

Hit or IV 
V 


Vi 

Vil 

VIN 

VINE or IX 
Xx 


XI 

Xi 

XIN 

XIU or XIV 
XV 

XVI 

XVII 

XVII 

XVII or XIX 
XX 


XXl 
XXil 


XXVIII 
XXVIINlorX XIX 
XXX 

XXXX or XL 
LL 

LX 

LXX 

LXXX 
AXXXX or XC 
LXXXXVIIIIor 
XCIX 

Cc 

Cl 


cc 
ccc 
CCCC 
D 

DC 
DCC 
DCCC 
DCCCC 


2406-2414. | Appendix (D.) 


NOTATION. 


2406. Numbers are noted by combinations of the characters 
t=1; V=5; X=10; J, later w, L, or L=50; C= 100; D= 500; 
® or ©, post-Augustan M = Iooo. 


2407. Of these signs, V seems to be the half of X, which may be Etrus- 
can in origin. The original sigrs for 50 and 1000 were taken from the 
Chalcidian Greek alphabet (18, i9), in which they represented sounds un- 
known to early Latin. Thus, |, in the Chalcidian alphabet representing 
ch (49), was used by the early Romans for 50, and became successively wW, 
L,andL. The form J, is found very rarely, W oftener, in the Augustan 
period; L is common during the last century of the republic and in the 
early empire; L, due to assimilation with the Roman letter, appears in the 
last century of the republic. The sign for 1000 was originally @ (Chalcidian 
ph); it became OO (the common classical form), o, or Pq; the form M as 
a numeral appears in the second century A. D., although M is found much 
earlier as an abbreviation for millia in M:P, that is millia passuum. 
For 100, the sign @ (Chalcidian th) may have been used originally ; but C 
(the abbreviation for centum) came into use at an early period. The sign 
D, = 500, is the half of @. 


2408. To denote 10,000 the sign for 1000 was doubled: thus, ®, written 
also (4): RF a. Another circle was added to denote 100,000: thus, 6, 
written also W), ale? 4 The halves of these signs were used for 5000 and 
50,000: thus, P) and )); variations of these last two signs are found, cor- 
responding to the variations of the signs of which they are the halves. 


2409. From the last century of the republic on, thousands are sometimes 
indicated by a line drawn above a numeral, and hundreds of thousands by 
three lines enclosing a numeral: as, V= 5000; [Xx] = 1,000,000. 


2410. To distinguish numerals from ordinary letters, a line is often 
drawn above them: as, Vi=6. This practice is common in the Augustan 
period; earlier, a line is sometimes drawn across the numeral, as, H=2; 
B = 500. 

2411. Of the two methods of writing the symbols for 4, 9, 14, 19, &c., the 
method by subtraction (IV, IX, XIV, XIX, &c.) is rarer, and is characteristic 
of private, not public inscriptions. 


SoME Forms oF NUMERALS. 


2412. quinctus, the older form of quintus (170, 4) is sometimes found 
in old and even in classical writers. Instead of septimus and decimus, the 
older septumus and decumus are not uncommon (28). 


2413. In the ordinals from f¢wentieth upwards, the older forms vicénsu- 
mus or vicénsimus, tric€nsumus or tricénsimus, &c., &c., are not infre- 
quently found instead of vicésimus, tricésimus, &c., &c. (63; 28). 


2414. In the numeral adverbs from quinquiéns upwards, later forms in 
-iés (63) are often found : as, quinquiés, deciés, &c., &c. 
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Numerals. [2415-2420. 


2415. In cardinals and ordinals from ¢hirteen to seventeen inclusive, the 
larger number sometimes comes first, and in cardinals et is sometimes used, 
though rarely in Cicero. 


decem trés, L. 37, 30, 7, Arte. fundds decem et trés reliquit, 74. 
20, he left thirteen farms. Rarely the smaller number comes first with et: 
as, dé tribus et decem fundis, £4. 99, of the thirteen farms. 


2416. Numbers from 18 to 99 inclusive which end in 8 or 9 are usually expressed 
by subtraction, as in the list (2405); less frequently (not in Cicero, rarely in classical 
writers) by addition: as, decem et oct6, 4, 19,4; decem novem, Ta. H. 2, 58. 


2417. In compound numbers from ‘twenty-one to ninety-seven inclusive, 
except those which end in edght or nine (2416), the smaller number with et 
usually comes first or the larger number without et, as in the list. But rarely 
the larger number comes first with et: as, viginti et septem, V. 4, 123, 
twenty and seven. 


2418. In numbers from a hundred and one upwards, the larger number 
comes first, either with or without et; but with distributives et is not used. 
With cardinals and ordinals the smaller number sometimes comes first with 
et; as, iis régiis quadraginta annis et ducentis praeteritis, AP. 2, 52, 
after these two hundred and forty years of monarchy were ended. 


SOME USES OF NUMERALS. 


- CARDINALS AND ORDINALS. 


2419. Dates are expressed either by cardinals with a plural sub- 
stantive or by ordinals with a singular substantive: as, 


dictator factus est annis post R6mam conditam ccccxv, Fam. 9, 21, 
2, he was made dictator 415 U.C. (1393). ann6 trecentésimd quinqua- 
gésimd post Romam conditam, NOnis Itinis, AP. 1, 25, on the 5th of Fune, 
350 U. C. (1350). The ordinal is also used with a substantive not used in 
the singular: as, mancipia vénibant Saturnalibus tertiis, 47¢z. 5, 20, 5, “he 
slaves were sold on the third day of the Saturnalia. As the Romans, however, 
had no fixed official era, they had no dates in the modern sense, and marked 
the year by the names of the consuls. 


DISTRIBUTIVES. 


2420. Distributives are used to denote an equal division among 
several persons or things, and in expressions of multiplication: as, 

bini senatdrés singulis cohortibus praepositi, L. ? , 8, two senators 
were put over every cohort: sometimes when singuli is added, the cardinal is 
used, thus: singulis cénsdribus dénarii trecenti imperati sunt, V. 2, 
137, every censor was assessed 300 denars. bis bina, DN. 2, 40, twice two. 
Poets use multiplication freely, partly for variety, but mainly from metrical 
necessity. 
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2421. Distributives are also used with substantives which have no singu- 
lar, or which have a different meaning in the singular; but in this use one is 
always Uni, not singuli, and ¢#vce is often trini, not terni: as, 

ut tina castra iam facta ex binis vidérentur, Caes. C. 1, 74, 4, so that 
one camp seemed now to have been formed out of two. trinis caténis vinctus, 
1,53, 5, 2% triple irons. Similarly with things in pairs, as: bovés bini, Pl. 
fers. 317, a yoke of oxen. 

2422. Poets sometimes use the singular of distributives: as, centénaque ar- 
bore flictum verberat, V. 10, 207, and with a hundred beams at every stroke 
the wave he smites. QAuplici natira et corpore bind, Lucr. 3, 879, twynatured 
and of body twain. ‘The plural is sometimes used in verse for the cardinal: cen- 
tum bracchia ...cent€nadsque maniis, V. 10, 565, @ hundred arms .. 
and hundred hands. 


OTHER NUMERALS, 


2423. Other numerical adjectives are muétiplicatives, ending in -plex; they are: 
simplex, onefold, simple, s€scuplex, one and a half fold, duplex, a 
quadruplex, quincuplex, septemplex, decemplex, centuplex; and f7o- 
portionals, used mostly in the neuter as substantives: duplus, ¢wice as great, 
triplus, ¢hree times as great, quadruplus, septuplus, octuplus. Besides 
these there are other adjectives derived from numerals: as, primanus, soldier of 
the first: primarius, yrst rate: bimus, twinter, two-year-old ; &c., &e. 


EXPRESSION OF FRACTIONS. 


2424. One half may be expressed by dimidium or dimidia pars ; 
other fractions with 1 as a numerator by ordinals, with or without 
pars : as, tertia pars or tertia, }. 

2425. If the numerator is greater than I it is usually expressed by 
the cardinal feminine, with the ordinal feminine for the denominator : 
as, duae septimae, 2. But besides these forms there are others, 
namely : 

2426. (1.) Fractions with a numerator less by 1 than the denominator, 
except 4, may be expressed by cardinals with partés, as, duae partés, 3; 
trés partés, 3; quattuor partés, #. 

2427. (2.) Fractions with 12 or its multiples as a denominator are ex- 
pressed in business language by the parts of an as: thus, 


qs, uncia i, triéns yz, septunx 8, déxtans 
3, sextans yz, quincunx %, bés 44, detnx 
i, quadrans 3, s€mis #, dddrans 14, as 


ex dsse hérés, Quintil. 7, 1, 20, heir to the whole ; reliquit hérédés ex 
bésse nepdtem, ex tertia parte neptem, Plin. £4. 7, 24, 2, she left her grand- 
son heir to %, her granddaughter to}. hérédem ex dodrante, N. 25, 5, 2, Aer 
to 4. 

2428. Sometimes fractions are expressed by addition: as, dimidia et quarta, 
2; pars tertia et septima, 4%; sometimes by division of the denominator: as, 
dimidia quinta, 7. 
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Rules of Quantity.  [2429-2434. 


(E.) PROSODY. 


I. RULES OF QUANTITY. 


(A.) In CrassicaL LaTIN. 


2429. The length of the vowel in some classes of syllables, as 
used in the classical period, may be conveniently fixed in the memory 
by the following rules. For the usage of older writers, see 126, 129, 
132 and 2464-2472. For the general principles of length of vowels 
and syllables, see 33-41 ; 121-134; 177-178. 


MONOSYLLABLES. 


2430. Monosyllables ending in a vowel or a single 
consonant have the vowel long: as, 
dds, s6l; a for ab; é for ex or ec-, pés for *peds; ablative qua, qui 
quin for *quine ; locative sei, commonly si; sic (708); dative and ablative plural 
quis (688). 
Exceptions. 


2431. The vowel is short in: 

2432. (a.) Monosyllables ending in b, d, m, and t: as, ab, ad, dum, dat. 

2433. (4.) The indefinite qua, N. and Ac.; the enclitics -que (rarely -qué), 
-ne, -ve, -ce; and in the words cor, fel, mel; os, dove; ac, vir, 1S, pol, quis 


(N.); fac, fer, per, ter; an, bis, in, cis; nec, vel. N. hic is rarely short 
(664). For the quantity of es, see 747. ‘ 


POLYSYLLABLES. 


PENULTS. 


2434. Disyllabic perfects and perfect participles have 
the vowel of the penult long when it stands before a 
single consonant: as, 


véni, vidi, vici (862) ; fovi (864), fotus (917). 
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Exceptions. 


2435. (a.) Nine perfects have the penult short (859-861) : 
bibi, -fidi dedi, scidi  steti, stiti tuli, -tudi, per-cull. 


2436. (4.) Ten perfect participles have the penult short (918; see 
also 919) : 
citus, datus itum, ratus -rutus, satus. situs, status  litus, quitus. 


FINAL SYLLABLES. 


(1.) ENDING IN A VOWEL. 


2437. In words of more than one syllable, final a 


and e are short; final 0, u, and 1, are long: as, 

(a.) N. aquila; Pl. N. and Ac. oppida, cétera, omnia. 

(4.) N. ile; N. and Ac, réte; imptine (7o1); V. bone; Ab. tempore; 
Inf. promere; Imperat. rege (826); Pres. Ind. and Imperat. querere ; Perf, 
réxére. d 

(c.) N. serm6G; D. and Ab. verb6; vérd (704). 16. regd, erd, amabo, 
réxer6 (826); esto. 

(d.) N. and Ac. cornii (587); D. and Ab. metti (590, 425, 593); dit. 

(e.) G. frimenti; V. Vergili (459) 3 G. domi (594); D. niilli, orbi; Ab, 
sitl (554). Imperat. vesti (845). Inf. queri, locari; Ind. Perf. réxi (856), 
réxisti. 


Exceptions in a. 


2438. (a.) Final a is long in the ablative, in indeclinable words, 
and in the imperative: as, 

(a.) Ab. ménsa (426). 

(4.) quadraginta; many indeclinable words are ablatives: as, contra, iiixta, 
(707). The indeclinable heia, ita, and quia (7or1), have short a. 


(c.) Imperat. loca (845). But puta, for instance, has short a. (130, 4). 


_ 2439. (.) Final a is sone in some Greek nominatives and vocatives: as, N. 
Electra; V. Aenéa, Palla. 


Exceptions in e. 


2440. (a.) Final e is long in cases of nouns with stems in -é- 
(596), in adverbs from stems in -o-, and in the imperative singular 
active of verbs in -ére: as, 

(a.) dié (G., D., or Ab.), hodié, pridié ; see also 603. 

(b.) alt€ (705); also fer€é, fermé and ohé or Ohé; but e is always short in 
bene and male; inferne and superne. 


(c.) doc€é (845); for cave, see 130, 4. 
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2441. (.) Final e is long in the endings of some Greek nouns: as, N. crambé, 
Circé ; V. Alcidé; Ne. PI. N. and Ac. cété, melé, pelagé, tempé. 


Exceptions in o. 


2442. (a.) Final o is short in the nominatives ego, duo. It is sometimes 
shortened in homo (130, 3) and in the nominative of other stems in -n- (484, 485) : 
as, mentio, Naso, virgo. 0 is regularly short in endo, in the ablatives cito and 
modo, used as adverbs, and in many other words in late poetry: as, ilico, immo, 
ergo, quando, octo, &c. ; very rarely in the ablative of the gerund. 


2443. (4.) Before Ovid, o of the present indicative is regularly long. It is 
shortened only in the following words (130, 3): in 

volo, six times (Cat., 4 times; Hor., Prop.). 

scio, twice (Verg.). 

nescio, six times (Verg., twice; Hor., twice; Tib., Prop.); 
and once each in eo and veto (Hor.), désino (Tib.), and findo (Prop.). From 
Ovid on, short o is not uncommon, 


Short © in other forms of the verb is rare: as, dixero (Hor.); esto, ero, dabo 
(Ov.); but o is always short in the imperative cedo, give, ze//. 


Exceptions in u. 
2444. Final u is short in indu and noenu. 


Exceptions in i. 


2445. (a.) Final i is short in nisi, quasi, and sicuti; also in the endings of 
some Greek nouns: as N. and Ac. sinapi; V. Pari, Amarylli; D. Paridi, 
MinGdidi; Pl. D. Trdasi. 


2446. (4.) Final i is common in mihi, tibi, sib¥; ibY, ubY (1209, 2). 


(2.) ENDING IN A SINGLE CONSONANT NOT 8. 


2447. A final syllable ending in a single consonant 
not s has its vowel short: as, 


donec. illud. animal (536); semel. agmen. calcar (537); soror, 
stultior (132). moror, loquar, fat@bor (132); regitur, regimur, regun- 
tur. regit (826); amat, sciat, ponébat; tinnit, possit; iacet, neget, 
esset (132). 


Exceptions. 


2448. (a2.) The last vowel is long in alléc, and in compounds of par: in th. 
contracted genitive plural of stems in -u-: as Curriim ; in all cases of illic and 
istic except the nominative masculine, in the adverbs illiic and istiic, and some- 
times in nihil. Also in the endings of some Greek nouns: as, N. aér, aethér, 
sirén; Ac. Aenéan. 


2449. (4.) In the short form of the genitive plural of stems in -o- and -4-, the 
a, was originally long, but afterwards short: as, divém (462), caelicolim 
439)- 


2450. (c.) The last vowel is long in iit and petiit and their compounds. 
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(3.) ENDING IN s. 


2451. Final syllables in is and us have the vowel 
short; those in as, es, and os, have the vowel long: as, 

(a.) N. lapis, finis; G. lapidis, finis ; magis. Indic. Pres. regis (826); 
Fut. eris (851, 826), eritis, locabis (853, 826), locabitis. 

(4.) N. dominus; currus; .N.and Ac. tempus; prius; régibus; imus; 
regimus. 

(c.) aetas; Pl. Ac. mE€nsas (424). Indic. Pres. locas (840); Imp. eras 
848); regébas (847); Plup. réxeras (880); Subj. Pres. regas, vestids, 
oceas (842). 

d.) N. hérés; sédés; nitbés; Cerés; fidés; Pl. N. and Ac. régés 
(424); Indic. Pres. docés (840); Fut. regés (852); Subj. Pres. siés (841); locés 
(843); Imp. ess€s (850); regerés (849); Plup. réxiss€s (881). 

(¢.) N. cust6s; arbds; Pl. Ac. ventds (424). 


Exceptions in is. 


2452. (a@.) Final is has i in all plural cases: as, 
N.and Ac. omnis; D. and Ab. vils, locis (108, a), vGbis. Also in the 


nominatives singular Quiris and Samnis, usually in sanguis (486), and twice in 
pulvis. 


2453. (4.) Final is has iin the second person singular of verbs in -ire, 
in mavis, in compounds of sis, and in all present subjunctives singular : as, 
duis, edis, velis, m4lis, ndlis. For -ris of the perfect subjunctive and the 
future perfect, see 877, 878, 883, 884. 


Exceptions in us. 


2454. u is long in the nominative singular of consonant stems with i 
before the final stem consonant : as, telltis, stem telliir-; paliis, once palus 
(Hor.), stem paliid-; in the genitive singular and nominative and accusative 
plural of nouns with stems in -u-: as, friictiis; and in the ending of some 
Greek names: as, N. Panthiis; G. Sapphiis. 


Exceptions in as. 
_2455. Final as has short a in anas and in the ending of some Greek nouns: as, 
N. Ilias; Pl. Ac. cratéras. 


Exceptions in es. 


2456. Final es has short e in the nominative singular of stems in -d- and -t- 
which have the genitive in -idis, -itis, and -etis (475, 476): as, praeses, teges, 
comes (but € in abiés, ariés, and pariés), also, in penes, in compounds of es, 
thou art, and in the endings of some Greek nouns: as, N. Cynosarges; Pl. N. 
Arcades, cratéres. 


Exceptions in os. 


2457. Final os has short o in the nominative of stems in -o-: as, Servos, 
suos, Délos; also in compos, impos, and exos; and in the endings of some 
Greek nouns: as, N. and Ac. epos; G. chlamydos, Erinyos. 
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POSITION. 


2458. For the general rule of position, see 177, 178; but, except 
in the thesis of a foot, a final syllable ending with a short vowel gener- 
ally remains short before a word beginning with two consonants or a 
double consonant: as, mollia strata, nemorosa Zacynthos, lticé 
smaragdi. 


In Horace such a final syllable is never lengthened before a word beginning with 
two consonants. 


HIDDEN QUANTITY. 


2459. A vowel which stands before two consonants, or a 
double consonant, belonging to the same word, so that its 
natural quantity cannot be determined from the scansion of the 
word, is said to possess Hidden Quanity. 


2460. The natural quantity of such a vowel may sometimes be ascer- 
tained: (a.) from the statements of ancient writers; (6.) from the way in 
which the vowel is written in Latin inscriptions (see 24, 29); (c.) from the 
transliteration of the word into other languages, especially Greek; (d.) from 
the etymology of the word, or from a comparison of it with kindred words in 
other Indo-European languages; (¢.) from comparison with derived words 
in the Romance languages. But all these kinds of evidence must be used 
with great caution. 


2461. For the length of a vowel before ns, nf, and certain other groups 
of consonants, see 122. 


2462. In inceptive verbs (834) the ending -scé is thought to be always 
preceded by a long vowel: as, crésc6, nascor, proficiscor. 


2463. In the perfect indicative active, perfect participle passive and 
kindred formations of verbs in -g3 preceded by a short vowel, as aga, rego, 
the theme syllable shows a long vowel: as, léxi, r€xi, t€xI; Actus, léctus ; 
réctor ; actitd. 


(B.) SomME PECULIARITIES OF QUANTITY IN OLD LATIN. 


2464. For the preservation of a long vowel in certain specific endings in 
old Latin, see 132. 


2465. Final -al is sometimes preserved long in the nominative singular: 
as, bacchan4l (Plaut.); also the syllable -es in the nominative singular of 
stems in -t- which have the genitive in -itis (477): as milés (Plaut.) 171, 1. 


2466. Hic, illic and istic, when adverbs, have a long final syllable; but 
when nominative singular masculine, have the final syllable regularly short. 


‘2467, In Plautus fristra always where determinable (seven times) has the 
final syllable short. contra sometimes has a short final syllable in old Latin. 
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2468-2476.] Appendix (£.): Prosody. 


2468. In Latin poetry down to the time of Cicero, final s often does not 
“make position” before a following consonant (66); as, tempiis fert 
(Plaut.); magis stetisse (Ter.). 


2469. The first syllable of ille, illic (the pronoun), quippe, immé, inde, 
unde, nempe, omnis, and perhaps iste, is sometimes shortened. 

In ille, illic, quippe, and immG the shortening is, some hold, due to the fact 
that in common speech one of the double consonants was often pronounced faintly or 
not at all; while in inde, unde, nempe, and omnis the nasal was very faintly 
sounded before the following consonant. But some authorities hold that always in 
nempe, and sometimes in ille, quippe, inde, unde, and perhaps iste, before 
an initial consonant final e disappears, and the word becomes a monosyllable. 


LAW OF IJAMBIC SHORTENING. 


2470. A long syllable, preceded by a short monosyJlable or by a short 
initial syllable, and immediately preceded or followed by the verse-ictus, may 
be shortened: as, ét hiinc, d6m6 mé, ad txdrem, volintate. 

The short monosyllable may be a word which has become monosyllabic by elision : 
as, €g(O) hanc. 

2471. If the syllable to be shortened is the first of a word of more than 
one syllable, or the second of a polysyllable, it must be one which is long by 
position, not by nature. There are some possible exceptions to this rule, 
such as verébamini (T. P2. 902); but these are few and doubtful. 


2472. Iambic shortening took place not only in verse, but also to a con- 
siderable extent in common speech, particularly in iambic words (see 130), in 
which the accent codperated with the verse-ictus to produce the shortening. 


II FIGURES OF PROSODY. 
HIATUS. 


2473. For hiatus within a word, and the means by which it is avoided, 
see 114-120. 


2474. Hiatus between two words is much more common in old 
Latin than in writers of the classical period. The precise extent to 
which it is allowed by the early dramatists is matter of dispute. The 
following cases may be mentioned in which the Latin poets admit 
hiatus : 

2475. (1.) After interjections: as, hahahae homo, T. PA. 411; 5 et 
praesidium, H. 1, 1, 2. 

2476. (2.) After proper names, and words of Greek origin: as, ancillam 
ferre Veneri aut Cupidini, Pl. ds. 804; Thréicis Aquiléne, H. fod. 
13, 3 ‘ 
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Figures of Prosody.  [2477-2492. 


2477. (3.) In the principal caesura of a verse. So especially in Plautus 
and Terence after the fourth foot of the iambic septenarius, and in Plautus 
in the principal break in the iambic octonarius, trochaic septenarius and 
trochaic octonarius. 


2478. (4.) Often in the dramatists where there is a change of speakers: 
as, qui potuit vidére ?:: oculis :: qu6 pactd?:: hiantibus, Pl. AZerc. 182. 


2479. (5.) Probably sometimes in cases of repetition, enumeration, or 
sharp antithesis, and where there is an important pause in the sense: as, 
eam volt meretricem facere: ea mé déperit, Pl. Cur. 46; si pered, 
hominum manibus periisse iuvabit, V. 3, 606. 


2480. Vergil sometimes admits hiatus when the final syllable ending in a vowel is 
preceded or followed (or both) by two short syllables: as, ldmentis gemitique 
et f€minéd ululati, V. 4, 667. 


ELISION. 
e 2481. For elision within a word, see 1109. 


2482. In verse a final vowel is generally elided before a 
vowel or h: as, 

quidve moror, s(i) omnis tin(6) drdin(e) habétis AchivGs, V. 2, 102, 
Such a vowel was probably faintly sounded, not dropped altogether. 


2483. Elision is frequent in most of the early poets; but writers of the Augus- 
tan and succeeding ages regarded it with increasing disfavour. The elision of a long 
vowel before a short was in general avoided ; but there are numerous exceptions. 


2484. Monosyllabic interjections do not suffer elision. 


2485. Monosyllables ending in a diphthong seldom suffer elision before a short 
vowel, 


2486. Diphthongs arising from Synizesis (2499) are sometimes elided in early- 
Latin verse, but not in verse of the classical period. 


2487. The monosyllables qui (plural), do, sto, ré, spé, are thought never to 
suffer elision before a short vowel. 


2488. The dactylic poets very rarely elide the final syllable of an iambic (., —) 
or Cretic (_. _, —_) word before a short vowel. 


2489. Elision seldom occurs if the syllable to be elided is immediately preceded 
by a vowel: asin de(am) et. ~ 


2490. The final syllable of a Greek word is rarely elided. 


2491. Elision is more common toward the beginning of a verse than toward the 
end. 


2492. Elision rarely occurs in the first syllable or last syllable of a verse ; but see 
under Synapheia (2510), and for the elision of the enclitic -que or -ve at the end 
of a dactylic hexameter, see 2568. 
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2493-2501.] Appendix (E.): Prosody. 


2493. Ecruurpsis (Gr. &@Aufis, a sgucezing out). Final m 
and a preceding short vowel are usually elided before a vowel or 
h: as, 


ménstr(um) horrend(um) inform(e) ingéns, cui limen ademptum, 
V. 3, 658. 


_ In such cases the ending was probably not cut off altogether, but was 
given a faint nasal sound. 


_ 2494. Sometimes a monosyllable ending in a short vowel and m is not 
elided before a vowel: as quam ego (Ter.); stint ctim odGre (Lucr.). 
Such unelided monosyllables are most frequent in the early dramatists, and in 
them usually fall under the verse-ictus. See 61. 


2495. The monosyllables dem, stem, rem, spem, sim, are thought never to 
be elided before a short vowel. 


2496. After a word ending with a vowel, -m, or -us, the verb est often 
loses its €: as, bonast, bonumst, bonust, visust. So, too, es sometimes 
loses its vowel: as homo’s, adeptus’. This usage reflects the actual pro- 
nunciation of common speech, : 

2497. SEMI-HIATUS OR SEMI-ELISION. A long final vowel is 
sometimes shortened before a vowel. This may occur either in the 
arsis (2520), or in a resolved thesis : as, An qui amant (Verg.) ; léc- 
tuld érudituli (Cat.) ; nam qui aget (Ter.). 


This kind of shortening is not frequent except in the early dramatists, who often 
shorten under the verse-ictus a monosyllable ending in a long vowel and followed by 
an initial vowel (as in the third example above). 


2498. SYNALOEPHA (Greek cuvadody, a smearing together) isa general term 
used to denote the means of avoiding hiatus. It includes elision and synizesis, though 
some grammarians use it in the same sense as synizesis. 


2499. Synizesis (Greek cuvitnots, a settling together). Two 
vowels (or a vowel and a diphthong) which belong to different 
syllables sometimes coalesce so as to form one syllable. This 
is called Syadzes¢s, and is especially common in the_early drama- 
tists. Examples are: méo, éddem, cuius, aurei. See 117. 

Some grammarians would include under Synizesis only cases in which a short 
vowel is subordinated to a following long; as tuo. 


2500. The term Synaeresis (Greek cvvaipeots, a taking together) is sometimes 
used as a synonym for Synizesis. ‘The ancient grammarians, however, used it in the 
sense of Contraction (118). 


2501. Dtatysis (Greek dudAvors, a breaking up). Conversely, 
two vowels which usually form a diphthong are sometimes sepa: 
rated so as to form two syllables: as coépi (Lucr.) for coepi. 

This, however, is really the survival of the original forms (120). 
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figures of Prosody. [2502-2509. 


2502. The name DiAkErREsIs (Greek d.aipeots, @ separating) is sometimes used as 
a synonym for Dialysis; but it is better to restrict it to the meaning defined in 2542. 


2503. HARDENING. A vocalic i or u_is sometimes made 
consonantal before another_vowel: as, abiete, ariete (Verg.) ; 
consilium (Hor.); omnia (Lucr.). See 117 and 83. 


This usage is sometimes included under Synizesis (2499), while some grammarians 
term it Synaeresis (2500). ‘ 


2504. SOFTENING. Conversely, a consonantal i or u some- 
times becomes vocalized before a vowel, thus giving an addi- 
tional syllable: as, siliiae for silvae (Hor.); Evoliiisse for 
Evolvisse (Ov.). See 52. 


This usage is sometimes included under the name Dialysis (2501). 


2505. DIASTOLE (Greek d:acroAh, a drawing asunder). A syllable which 
in verse of the classical period is generally short is sometimes used as long 
for metrical convenience. The syllable so employed generally falls under 
the verse-ictus, and in most cases is immediately followed by the principal 
caesura, or by a pause in the sense. Examples are: 


terga fatigamiis hasta, nec tarda senectus, V. 9, 610. 
tum sic Mercurium adloquitiir ac talia mandat, V. 4, 222. 
caeca timét aliunde fata, H. 2, 13, 16. 


In many such cases this lengthening is not arbitrary, but the “lengthened” syllable 
is one that was originally long (see 132). 


2506. The enclitic -que is sometimes lengthened under the ictus when another 
-que precedes or follows in the arsis: as, cal6nés famulique metalliqué ca- 
culaeque (Accius). 


2507. SYSTOLE (Greek ouoroAh, a drawing together). Conversely a 
syllable which in verse is regularly long is sometimes shortened for metrical 
convenience: as, dedérunt (Hor.), niillius (Hor.), imperat. commoda 
(Cat.). 


In most cases this shortening is not arbitrary, but represents a pronunciation 
which was in actual use, especially among the common people. 


2508. SYNCOPE (Greek ovyxowh, a cutting short). A short vowel is often 
dropped between two consonants: as, surpite for surripite (Hor.), repos- 


tum for repositum (Verg.). 
This usage doubtless reflects the common pronunciation 5 see 110, 111. 


2509. TMESIS (Greek tpnots, a cutting) is the separation of the 
parts of a word: as, septem subiecta tridni = septemtrioni sub- 
iecta (Verg.). 

This usually occurs only in compounds; but early poets sometimes 
divided other words: as, sax6 cere comminuit brum for sax6 cerebrum 
comminuit (Ennius). 
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2510-2514.] Appendix (E.): Prosody. 


2510. SYNAPHEIA (Greek ouvdpeia, a joining together) is the linking 
together of two verses belonging to the same system. Here elision or word 
division may occur at the end of the first verse: as, 


Idve nG6n probante u- 
xOrius amnis, H. 1, 2, 19. 


Iam licet venias marit(e), 
uxor in thalamG tibi est, Cat. 61, 191. 


a 


II. VERSIFICATION. 


By HERMAN W. HAYLEY, PH.D. 


2511. RuytuM (Gr. pudyos, from petv, to flow) is 
the effect of regularity produced by the discrimina- 
tion of a movement or sound into uniform intervals 
of time. It is often marked by a stress or zc¢tus re- 
curring at fixed intervals. 


Rhythm is by no means confined to verse. Music, dancing, and even the regular 
beat of a trip-hammer, have rhythm. Particular kinds of movement are often called 
rhythms, as anapaestic rhythms, dactylic rhythms, &c. 


2512. METRE (Gr. pérpov, a measure) is the defi- 
nite measurement of verse by feet, lines, strophes, 
systems, &c. 

2513. Latin verse is quantitative, the rhythm depending upon the quan- 
tity of the syllables (but see 2548). The ictus naturally falls upon a long 


syllable (or its equivalent). English verse, on the other hand, is accen- 
tual, its rhythm depending upon the accent of words. 


| QUANTITY. 


2514. SIGNS OF Quantity. A long syllable is indicated by 
—,ashort one byv. A syllable which varies in quantity, being 
sometimes long, sometimes short, is indicated by ¥ or v0. 

In the following metrical schemes, \ indicates that the long is more usual or 
more strictly in accordance with the rhythm than the short. ‘The reverse is indicated 

y Ue 
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Versification. [2515-2521. 


2515. The UniT oF MEAsuRE is the duration of a short syllable 
and 1s called a 7¢mze, Tempus, or Mora. The mora did not have an 
absolute length, but varied with the nature of the rhythm. For greater 
convenience, however, it is assumed that its length was uniform, and 
equalled that of an eighth note A long syllable, being equal to 
two shorts, has a length of two szorae, which is assumed to be the 
same as that of our quarter-note J Hence in notation Vv = ap and 


2516. PRoTrRaction. A long syllable may be prolonged (Pro- 
traction) so as to have a length of three szorae, in which case it is 
called a ¢rzseme (marked __), or of four #zorae, when it is termed a 
tetraseme (marked 14). See 2537 and 2541. 


2517. CORREPTION. A long or short syllable may be shortened so as to 
occupy less than its normal time. This is called Correption (Lat. correptid, 
a shortening). See 2523 and 2524. 


2518. RESOLUTION AND CONTRACTION. In some kinds of verse 
along syllable may be, as it were, broken up (Resolution) into the 
equivalent two shorts; and conversely two short syllables may in some 
cases be united (Coztractzon) into the equivalent long. 


FEET. 


2519. FEET. Latin verse (like English) is measured by groups 
of syllables called Fee¢. Each of these groups has a definite length 
of so many morae (2515). 


It is theoretically more accurate to make the foot purely a time-division, as some 
authorities do; but the definition given above is sanctioned by established usage. 


2520. ARSIS and THESIS. Every complete foot consists of two 
parts, an accented and an unaccented. The part on which the rhyth- 
mical accent or ictus falls is called the 7hes¢s (Gr. Oéots, a setting 
down). The unaccented part of the foot is termed the Arszs (Gr. 
dpow, @ raising). 

The name 7%esés originally referred to the setting down of the foot in beating 
time or marching, or to the movement of the leader’s hand in making the downward 
beat; and <rsés in like manner meant the raising of the foot or hand. But the 
Roman grammarians misunderstood the Greek terms, supposing them to refer to the 
lowering and raising of the voice, and so interchanged them. Hence many modern 
eae sea ad to use Arsis to denote the accented, and 7hesés the unaccented, part of 
the foot. 


KINDS OF FEET. 


2521. The feet in common use are the following : — 
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2522. | 


FEET OF THREE MORAE. 


Name. Sign. Musically. 


Trochee 
Iambus 
Tribrach 


Dactyl 
Anapaest 
Spondee 
Proceleusmatic 


FEET OF FIVE MORAE. 


Cretic 

First Paeon 
Fourth Paeon 
Bacchius 


Choriambus 
Tonic d mdtore 
Ionic d minore 


Name. 


Appendix (£.): Prosody. 


Example. 


diicit 
legunt 
hominis 


diicimus 
regerent 
féci 
hominibus 


fécerint 
légeritis 
celeritas 
regébant 


horribilés 
dédticimus 
relegébant 


Pyrrhic 
Amphibrach 


Antibacchius or 
Palimbacchius 


Molossus . 

Dispondee . 
Ditrochee . 
Diiambus . 


Antispast 
Second Paeon . 
Third Paeon 
First Epitrite . 
Second Epitrite 
Third Epitrite . 
Fourth Epitrite 


Versification. [ 2523-2528. 


But these are of little practical importance, as most of them never are employed 
in Latin poetry, and the few which do occur are used only as substitutes for other feet. 


Cycuic FEET. 


2523. A dactyl occurring in § time did not have the value of 2 morae 
+1+ 1, but was given instead that of 14+4-+ 2; in other words both 
arsis and thesis suffered correption (2517), but the ratio between them re- 
mained unchanged. Such a dactyl is called cyclic, and is marked — Wu, 
or musically J} 8 f& There is also a cyclic anapaest, marked Uy — or ft § ¢Y 

Some scholars, however, hold that the cyclic dacty! had approximately the value 
13+3+1, or don ¢, and mark it —J U. In like manner they mark the cyclic 
‘anapaest ww. The true nature of these cyclic feet is very uncertain. | 


IRRATIONAL SYLLABLES AND FEET. 


2524. A long syllable sometimes stands in place of a short. A 
syllable thus used is called zvrational (marked >) because it destroys 
the normal ratio between arsis and thesis. The foot which contains 
such a syllable is itself called irrational. The most common irra- 
tional foot is the zvrational spondee (— > when it stands for a 
trochee; >— when it replaces an iambus), which is found in iambic, 
trochaic, and logaoedic rhythms. 


Probably the irrational long suffered a slight correption (2517), so that its dura- 
tion was between that of the ordinary long and that of a short syllable, 


RHYTHMS. 


2525. The different rhythms or metres are named trochaic, 
iambic, &c., according to their fundamental feet. 


2526. Much of the Latin poetry (though not by any means all) was 
written to be sung. The Greeks and Romans employed in their music not 
only common (or #) time and triple (3, #) time, but also % time, which last 
is very rarely used in modern music. - 


2527. The Greek and Roman metricians divided the rhythms into three classes, 
according to the ratio between arsis and thesis in their fundamental feet. These 
classes were: — (a.) the Egual Class (yévos ivov, genus par) in which thesis and arsis 
are equal in duration, as in dactylics, anapaestics, &c.; (6.) the Dowdle Class (yévos 
Surddovov, genus duplex) in which the thesis has twice the duration of the arsis, as in 
trochaics, iambics, &c.; (¢.) the Hemiolic Class (yévos nurddcov, genus séscuplex) in 
which the thesis has one anda half times the duration of the arsis, as in bacchiacs, 
cretics, etc. 


2528. ASCENDING AND DESCENDING RHYTHMS. Rhythms in 
which the thesis follows the arsis (as in iambics) are called ascending ; 
those in which it precedes the arsis (as in trochaics) are termed de 
scending. 
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2529-2533.| Appendix (£.): Prosody. 


ANACRUSIS. 


2529. The ancients recognized both ascending and descending 
rhythms (2528), and regarded the former class as at least equal in im- 
portance to the latter; but many modern scholars since the time of 
Bentley have preferred to treat all rhythms as descending, regarding 
the first arsis of an ascending rhythm as merely answering to a pre- 
liminary upward beat in music. Such an initial arsis was named by 
Gottfried Hermann Azacriszts (Gr. dvdkpovots, a striking up). 

Scholars have been influenced to adopt the anacrustic theory in its 
widest extent largely by the fact that in most modern music a measure must 
commence with a downward beat,a rule which did not hold in ancient music. _ 
By this theory an iambic verse becomes trochaic with anacrusis, an anapae- 
stic verse dactylic with anacrusis, &c. But in many cases those kinds of 
verse which begin with an arsis were subject to different rules of construc- 
tion from those which begin with a thesis. Hence it seems best to restrict 
anacrusis to logaoedic verse, in which it undoubtedly occurs. 

2530. The anacrusis may be a long syllable, a short syllable, or 
two shorts (but not two longs). It is often irrational (2524). In 
metrical schemes it is often set off from the rest of the verse by a ver- 
tical row of dots: thus, : 


Groups OF FEET. 


2531. A group of two feet is called a dfody, one of three a ¢77- 
pody, one of four a fetrafody, one of five a entafody, and one of six a 
hexapody. The dipody is the measure of trochaic, iambic, and ana- 
paestic verse. Other kinds of verse are measured by the single foot. 


A single foot is sometimes called a monopfody. A group of three half feet, i. e. 
a foot and a half, is sometimes called a ¢vithemimeris, one of two and a half feet a 
penthemimeris, one of three and a half a hephthemimeris, &c. 


2532. A Rhythmical Series, Rhythmical Sentence, or Colon is a 

oup of two or more feet (but not more than six) which are united 

into a rhythmic whole by strengthening one of the ictuses, so that 
it becomes the principal or dominant ictus of the whole group. 

2533. THE Verse. A rhythmical series, or group of two (or 
even three) series, which forms a distinct and separate whole 
is called a Verse. The final syllable of a verse must terminate 
a word (except in cases of synapheia, see 2510), and may be 
either long or short (whence it is termed sy//aba anceps) without 
regard to the rhythm. Hiatus (2474) is freely allowed at the 
end of a verse (though in rare cases elision occurs before a 
vowel at the beginning of the following verse; see 2492 and 
2568).. 

A verse is generally (but not always) written as one line. Hence, the words 
“verse? and “line’’ are often used as synonyms. 
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Versificateon. [ 2534-2540. 


SvYLLABA ANCEPS. 


2534. In the present work, the final syllable of each verse is 
marked long or short as the rhythm may require, without reference to 
its quantity in a given example; and in the general schemes it is to be 
understood that the final syllable is sy//aba anceps (2533) unless the 
contrary is expressly stated. 

2535. DICOLIC AND ASYNARTETIC VERSES. A verse which consists of two 
rhythmical series (or cola) is called dicolic. If the series of which the verse is made up 
are quasi-independent of each other, so that hiatus or syllaba anceps occurs in the 
caesura, the verse is styled asynartetic (Gr. aovvdprntos, 2ot joined together). 

2536. NAMES OF VERSES. Verses are called srochaic, zambic, 
aactylzc, &c., according to their fundamental (or characteristic) feet. 
A verse which contains one foot (or one dipody if iambic, trochaic, or 
anapaestic; see 2531) is called a szonometer, one of two a aimeter, 
one of three a ¢rimeter, one of four a fetrameter, one of five a Dentam- 
eter, and one of six a hexameter. 

Trochaic, iambic, and anapaestic verses are often named by Latin adjec- 
tives in -dvius (used as nouns) denoting the number of feet. Thus, sucha 
verse of eight feet is called an octondrius, one of seven a septéndrius, one of 
six a séndrius, &c. A short verse which is employed to close a system 
(2547), or to mark a metrical or musical transition between longer verses, is 
called a clausula. 


CATALEXIS, PAUSE, SYNCOPE. 


2537. CATALEXIS. A verse, the last foot of which is incomplete, 
is said to suffer Catalexis (Gr. xaradnkts, a stopping short) or to be 
catalectic ; one of which the last foot is complete is called acatalectzc. 

It is usually the last part of the foot that is omitted; but (according to 
the theory now generally accepted) in catalectic iambic verses it is the last 
arsis that is omitted, the preceding thesis being protracted (2516) to compen- 
sate for the loss, thus: U4 / 

2538. A verse in which both the last arsis and the next to the last 
are suppressed, so that a whole foot appears to be wanting, is called 
brachycatalectic. 

2539. A verse is said to be catalectic zz syllabam, in disyllabum, or in 
trisyllabum, according to the number of syllables remaining in the last foot. 
Thus, the dactylic tetrameter _UU | —§ vu | — Vu | — is catalectic zx 
syllabam, but _g§ wu | — vu | — VU | — vis catalectic 72 disyllabum. 

2540. Pauses. Theoretically all the feet (or dipodies; see 2531) 
into which a verse is divided must be equal in duration. Hence, 
when a final syllable (or two final syllables) is lost by catalexis, com- 
pensation is made for the loss by a pause at the end of the verse. 
Such a pause, which serves to fill out the last measure, answers to a 
vest in music. 

A pause of one mora is often indicated by the sign A, and one of two 
morae by XK. 
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2541-2547]. Appendix (£.): Prosody. 


2541. SYNCOPE is the omission of one or more arses in the body 
of a verse. Compensation is made for the suppression of an arsis b;’ 
protracting (2516) the preceding thesis. 


CAESURA. 


2542. CAESURA AND DIAERESIS. A Caeséra (literally a cutting, 
from caedo, I cut) is the break in a verse produced by the ending of 
a word within a foot. When the end of a word coincides with the 
end of a foot, the break is called a Diaereszs (Gr. diaipeots, a separat- 
tng). A caesura is marked ||, a diaeresis {f. 


The word caesura is often loosely used to include both caesura proper 
and diaeresis. 


2543. Strictly speaking, there is a caesura (or diaeresis, as the case may 
be) wherever a word ends within a verse ; but the main incision in the verse 
is so much more important than the rest that it is often called the principal 
caesura, or simply the caesura. 


2544. Caesuras are named according to their position in the verse ; thus 
a caesura after the third half-foot (i.e. in the second foot) is called ¢rithe- 
mimeral (from Gr. rprOnumepys, containing three halves), one after the fifth 
half-foot (i.e. in the third foot) pewthemimeral (Gr. wevOnumepys, consisting of 
jive halves), one after the seventh half-foot (i.e. in the fourth foot) ephthe- 
mineral (Gr. épOnpeuepys), &c. 

The Latin names caesiira sémiternGria (= the trithemimeral caesura), sémiqui- 
na@ria (= the penthemimeral), sémisept@naria (= the hepthemimeral), &c., are some- 
times used. For the masculine and feminine caesuras, see 2557. 


STROPHE. SYSTEM. 


2545. THE STROPHE. A fixed number of verses recurring in a regular 
order is called a Strophe. A strophe commonly contains verses of different 
kinds, but some strophes are composed of verses which are all alike. The 
most common strophes in Latin poetry are either distichs (i.e. groups of two 
lines each), ¢ristichs (of three lines each), or ¢etrastichs (of four). 


Strophes and verses are frequently named after some poet who made use of them. ; 


So the Alcaic strophe (named after Alcaeus), the Sapphic strophe (named after 
Sappho), the Glyconic verse (named after Glycon), the Asclepiadean (after Ascle- 
piades), the Phalaecean (after Phalaecus), the Pherecratean (after Pherecrates), &c. 

2546. A Stichic Series is a series of verses of the same kind not combined 
into strophes. 


2547. THE SysTEM. A group of rhythmical series (see 2532) which is 
of greater extent than a verse is called a System. Long systems, such as are 
common in Greek poetry, are comparatively rare in Latin verse. 


Few verses have more than two rhythmical series ; none more than three, 
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Verstfication. (2548-2551. 


2548. Although in all probability the Latin accent was mainly one 
of stress rather than of pitch, it seems to have been comparatively 
weak. Hence, when it conflicted with the metrical ictus, it could be 
the more easily disregarded. But accentual or semi-accentual poetry 
seems to have existed among the common people even in the Augus- 
tan age, and even in classical Latin verse in certain cases (as in the 
last part of the dactylic hexameter) conflict between ictus and accent 
was carefully avoided. After the third century A.D. the accent 
exerted a stronger and stronger influence upon versification, until in 
the Middle Ages the quantitative Latin verse was quite supplanted 
‘ by the accentual. 


NUMERI ITALICI. 


2549. Some of the earliest remains of Latin literature are believed 
to show a rhythmical structure. These are chiefly prayers, impreca- 
tions, sacred songs and the like, couched in a set form of words. Of 
the rules according to which these carmina were composed, almost 
nothing is known. According to one theory, they are wholly accen- 
tual, and are composed of rhythmical series, each series containing 
four theses. Frequently an arsis is suppressed, and compensation 
for the omission is made by dwelling longer upon the thesis. As an 
example is given the prayer in Cato, Dé Aé Rustica, 141: 


Mars péter té précor | quaésoque uti siés | vé6léns prépitius 
mihi d6mé | familiaéque néstraé, &c. 


THE SATURNIAN. 


2550. THE SATURNIAN is the best known and most important 
of the old Italian rhythms; but its nature long has been, and still 
is, matter of high dispute. There are two principal theories as to its 
character, the quantitative and the accentual, each of which is advo- 
cated by many distinguished scholars. 


2551. (1.) THE QUANTITATIVE THEORY. According to this theory, the 
Saturnian is a verse of six feet, with an anacrusis (2529). There is a break 
after the fourth arsis, or more rarely after the third thesis. Each thesis may 
be either a long syllable or two shorts; each arsis may be a short syllable, a 
long, or two shorts, but an arsis is not resolved before the principal break or 
at the end of the verse. Hiatus is common, especially at the principal break 
in the verse. A short final syllable may be lengthened by the intluence of 
the verse-ictus. An arsis is frequently suppressed, especially the penultimate 
arsis. Two arses are never suppressed in the same half-verse, and rarely 
two in the same verse. Examples of the Saturnian, measured quantitatively, 
are: 


Dabtint maliim Metélli [t Naévid poétae. 


Novém Iovis concérdés +f filiaé sordrés. 
( Naevius.) 
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2552-2555-.| Appendix (£.): Prosody. 


° og £ ae, £ £ 
Virim mihi, Camena, tt insecé verstitum. 
(Livius Andronicus.) 


corm sect4m sequéntur jf multi mértalés. 
(Naevius.) 


Compare in English: “The queén was fn the p4rlour, éating bréad and héney.” 


2552. Most of the Roman grammarians who discussed the nature of the Saturnian 
seem to have regarded it as quantitative. In modern times the quantitative theory 
has been advocated by Ritschl, Buecheler, Havet, Christ, Lucian Mueller, W. Meyer, 
Reichardt and many others. 


2553. (2.) THE ACCENTUAL THEORY. According to this theory, the Satur- 
nian is an accentual verse, constructed without regard to quantity. It is 
divided by the principal break into two halves, the first of which has three 
theses. The second half usually has three, but may have only two, in which 
case it is usually preceded by an anacrusis (2529). Two accented syllables 
are regularly separated by an unaccer.ted syllable, but in strictly constructed 
Saturnians the second and third unaccented syllables are regularly separated 
by two unaccented ones. Hiatus was at first freely admitted, but in the 
Saturnians of the second century B.C. occurs only at the principal break. 
Examples of the Saturnian, measured according to this theory, are: 


DAbunt m4élum Metélli tt Naévid poétae. 


Névem Idvis concérdés tt filiaé sorérés. 
(Naevius.) 


Virum mfhi, Caména, t insecé verstitum. 
? 
(Livius Andronicus.) 


ae) ee 
E6drum séctam sequéntur {f multi mortalés. 
(Naevius.) 


2554. The accentual theory was held by the scholiast on V. G. 2, 385, and in 
modern times has been upheld (in one form or another) by O. Keller, Thurneysen. 
Westphal, Gleditsch, Lindsay and others. The brief statement given above agrees 
essentially with that of O. Keller. Gleditsch holds that each half-verse has four 
accents,as: Dabunt malum Mételli || Naévio poétaé; Lindsay that the first 
hemistich has three accents and the second two, as: Dabunt maélum Metéelli || 
Naévi6 poétae. The whole question is still far from its final settlement. 


DACTYLIC RHYTHMS. 


2555. These are descending rhythms belonging to the Egual 
Class (see 2527). Inthem the fundamental foot is the dactyl (1 Uv), 
for which its metrical equivalent, the spondee (__ _), is frequently 
substituted. 
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Versification. (2556-2559. 


THe Dactytic HEXAMETER. 


2556. The DactyLic HEXAMETER is the verse regularly em- 
ployed in epic, didactic, and bucolic poetry, and is used by the 
Latin writers oftener than any other measure. It consists of 
six feet, the last of which is a spondee (but with the privilege of 
syllaba anceps; see 2534). The fifth foot is usually a dactyl; 
but sometimes a spondee is employed, in which case the verse 
is called spondazc. In each of the other four feet either a dactyl 
or a spondee may be used. The scheme is therefore: 


pa Mee el | os Oh 

2557. A caesura which comes immediately after the thesis of a foot is 
called masculine ; one which falls in the middle of the arsis (i.e. after the 
first short of a dactyl) is termed femnixe. The Roman writers show a 
strong preference for masculine principal caesuras, and in general their 
treatment of the caesura is more strict than that of the Greek poets. 


2558. The principal caesura in the Latin hexameter is most frequently 
the penthemimeral (2544): as in: 


Arma virumque cand || Troiae qui primus ab Gris 
(V.1, Ty. 


Next in order of frequency stands the hephthemimeral, which is usually 
accompanied by a secondary trithemimeral, and in many cases also by a 
feminine caesura in the third foot: as in the verse, 


Insignem || pietate || virum || tot adire lab6rés 
(V. I, Top. 


If the secondary trithemimeral caesura is lacking, the penthemimeral is 
usually accompanied by a feminine caesura in the second foot. Sometimes, 
though more rarely, the principal break in the line is the feminine caesura 
in the third foot (often called the “caesura after the third trochee”), as in 
the verse 


Spargéns timida mella || sopdriferumque papaver 
(V. 4, 486). 


2559. The diaeresis (see 2542) after the fourth foot (often called “ bucolic 
diaeresis ” from its use by pastoral writers) sometimes occurs, but is much 
less common in Latin hexameters than in Greek. An example is 


Dic mihi, Damoeta, || cuium pecus ? {tf An Meliboei ? 
(Ve228,1). 
This diaeresis, though common in Juvenal, is rare in most of the Latin poets 
(even the bucolic), and when it does occur, it is usually accompanied by a penthe- 


mimeral caesura, Lucian Mueller and others deny that the bucolic diaeresis ever forms 
the principal break in a line. 
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2560-2563.| Appendix (L£.): Prosody. 


2560. When a line has several caesuras, it is often hard to determine 
which is the principal one. In general, masculine caesuras out-rank femi- 
nine; the penthemimeral takes precedence over the hephthemimeral, and 
the latter over all other caesuras. But if the hephthemimeral, or even 
one of the minor caesuras, coincides with an important pause in the sen- 
tence, it may out-rank the penthemimeral. Thus in the verse 


Paulat(im) adnabam || terrae; || iam tiita tenébam 
(V. 6, 358), 


the principal caesura is after terrae, not adnabam. 
Lines without a principal caesura are rare. An instance is 


Non quivis videt inmodulata poémata itidex 
(H. AP. 263). 


2561. The great flexibility of the hexameter makes it an admirable ve- 
hicle of poetic expression. Accumulated spondees give the verse a slow and 
ponderous movement: as in the line ; 


Ill(i) injter sé|sé |] majgna vi | bracchia | tollunt 
(V. G. 4, 174). 


The multiplication of dactyls imparts to the verse a comparatively rapid and 
impetuous motion, as in the famous verse 


Quadrupeldante pultrem || soni/ti quatit | ungula | campum 
(V. 8, 596). 


But even when dactyls are numerous, the Latin hexameter, “the stateliest 
measure ever moulded by the lips of man,’’ should not be read with the jerky % move- 
ment which is characteristic of the English hexameter. 


2562. The following passage may serve to illustrate the movement of the 
hexameter, and to show how the use of the different caesuras imparts variety 
to the measure: 


O socili || —nequ(e) e|n(im) ignalri ||] sumus | ante majl6rum — 
6 pas|si gravilora, || dalbit deus | his quoque | finem. 
Vos et | Scyllae|am || rabiJem || peniltusque so|nantés 
accé|stis scopu]lds, || v6s | et C¥iclapea | saxa 
exper|ti; || revo[cat(e) ani|mGs, || maelstumque ti]/mGrem 
mittite : | forsan et | haec || 6{lim || memilnisse iu|vabit. 

(V. 1, 198). 


Compare in English: 


Rolls and rages amain the restless, billowy ocean, 
While with a roar that soundeth afar the white-maned breakers 
Leap up against the cliffs, like foemen madly rejoicing. 


NOTES ON THE HEXAMETER. 


2563. (1.) In all probability, the hexameter was originally a composite verse, 
made up of two tripodies, or of a tetrapody and a dipody. Hence hiatus in the prin- 
cipal caesura is not very rare, even in the Augustan poets. The stress upon the first 
and fourth theses was probably stronger than that upon the other four. 
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Versification. ‘ [2564-2572. 


2564. (2.) In the second half of the hexameter, particularly in the fifth and sixth 
€eet, verse-ictus and word-accent show a strong tendency to coincide. 


2565. (3.) A monosyllable rarely stands before the principal caesura or at the end 
of the verse. When the verse ends in a monosyllable, the thesis of the last foot is 
generally a monosyllable also, as in the line 


Crispinus minim6 mé privocat; accipe, si vis 
(H. S. 1, 4, 14). 


Exceptions to this rule sometimes occur when the poet wishes to produce a particu- 
lar effect, as in 
Parturient montés, nascétur ridiculus mis 
(H. AP. 139). 


2566. (4.) A hexameter generally ends in a word of two or three syllables, 
almost never in one of four, rarely in one of five. But spondaic verses (2536) gener- 
ally end with a word of four syllables, more rarely with one of three, almost never with 
one of two. 


2567. (5.) Spondaic verses are comparatively rare in Ennius and Lucretius, but 
become more frequent in Catullus, They are not common in Vergil, Horace, Proper- 
tius and Ovid, and do not occur at all in Tibullus. Persius has one spondaic verse, 
Valerius Flaccus one, Claudian five, Silius Italicus six, Statius seven. Ennius has 
lines composed entirely of spondees, and so in one instance (116, 3) Catullus. Ennius 
also resolves the thesis of a dactyl in a few cases. 


2568. (6.) A verse which is connected with the following one by elision (2492) is 
called hypermetrical. Such verses are rare, and usually end with the enclitics -que 
or -ve. 


2560. (7.) The dactylic hexameter was introduced into Latin literature by 
Ennius, and was further perfected by Lucilius, Lucretius, and Cicero, who took him as 
their model. Catullus and the group to which he belonged followed Alexandrian 
models more closely, while the great poets of the Augustan age carried the technique 
of the hexameter to its highest perfection. Horace in his lyric poetry treats the 
hexameter with great strictness; but in the Satires and Epistles he handles it with 
much freedom, imparting to the measure a more colloquial character by the frequent 
use of spondees and by less rigorous treatment of the caesura. 


THe DactyLic PENTAMETER. 


2570. The DacryLic PENTAMETER is a verse consisting of . 
two catalectic dactylic tripodies, separated by a fixed diaeresis. 
Spondees are admitted in the first tripody, but not in the second. 
The final thesis of the first tripody is protracted to a tetraseme 
(2516) to compensate for the omission of the arsis. The scheme 
is therefore 

A wll lbtte vlbLuvVvILan 

2571. (1.) The verse is not asynartetic (2535), neither sy/aba anceps nor hiatus 

being allowed at the end of the first tripody. . 


2572. (2.) This verse is known as the pentameter because the ancient granr 
marians measured it 


ee ee a | a 
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2573-2577-| Appendix (£.): Prosody. 


2573- The pentameter is rarely used except in combination 
with the hexameter, with which it forms the so-called Elegiac 
Distich: 

| —ae) ere wit ages: 
tase PE ae Ve ae, |S ee 

2574. The Elegiac Distich is used chiefly in elegiac poetry (whence the 
name), in amatory verse and in epigrams. The end of the pentameter gen- 
erally coincides with a pause in the sense. As examples of the Elegiac 
Distich, the following may serve : 


Quam legis | ex i1]14 || tibi_| vénit e|pistola | terra 
latus ulb(i) aequore|is tt additur | Hister a/quis. 
Si tibi | contige|rit || cum | dulci | vita salliite, 
candida | fortii|nae {{ pars manet | dina melae. 
O. 77. 5:7 sie 


Compare in English (but see 2561 ad fiz.) : 


“These lame hexameters the strong-winged music of Homer! 
No — but a most burlesque, barbarous experiment .. . 
Hexameters no worse than daring Germany gave us, 
Barbarous experiment, barbarous hexameters.” 
(TENNYSON). 


2575. The Elegiac Distich was introduced into Roman poetry by Ennius, who used 
it in epigrams. Varro employed it in his Saturae, and Catullus seems to have been 
the first of the Latins who used it in Elegiac poetry. The elegiac and amatory poets 
of the Augustan age, especially Ovid, perfected it, and wielded it with unequalled 
grace and ease. 


2576. Ovid nearly always closes the pentameter with a disyllabic word; but ear- 
lier poets, especially Catullus, are less careful in this regard. Elision is less frequent 
in the pentameter than in the hexameter. It sometimes occurs in the main diaeresis 
of the pentameter, though rarely. 


Tue DactyLic TETRAMETER ACATALECTIC (or 
Alemanian). 


2577. This verse is chiefly used in composition with a trochaic tripody 
to form the Greater Archilochian verse (2677); but it occurs alone once in 
Terence (Adria 625), and is employed in stichic series (2546) by Seneca. 
The scheme is: 


An example is: 


hocine ‘| crédibijl(e) aut memoj|rabile 
(T. Andr. 625). 
This verse is often called Adcmanian because it was used by the Greek poet 
Alcman. 
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Versification. [ 2578-2582. 


Tue DactyLic TETRAMETER CATALECTIC (or 
Archilochian.) 


2578. This verse consists of four dactylic feet, the last one being incom 
plete. The scheme is: 


An example is: 
Carmine | pérpetuld cele|brar(e) et 
(H. 1, 7, 6). 


This verse differs from the preceding in that the last foot is always a trochee o1 
spondee, never a dactyl. It is used only in the Alemanian strophe (2724). 


THE Dactytic TRIMETER CATALECTIc (or Lesser 
Archilochianr). 


2579. This verse has the scheme: 
AuvILuvILa 
An example is: 


Arbori|busque co | maé 
(H. 4, 7, 2). 


It is used chiefly in the First Archilochian Strophe (see 2725). Inform it is 
the same as the second half of the pentameter (2570). 


2580. These verses (2578, 2579) are often called Archilochian because they were 
first used by the Greek poet Archilochus. 


IAMBIC RHYTHMS. 


2581. These are ascending rhythms (2528)in 3 time. The fun- 
damental foot is the Iambus (u _/), for which its metrical equivalent 
the tribrach |, J, VU, the irrational spondee > _/, the irrational dactyl 
> J v» the cyclic anapaest UW _/, or the proceleusmatic UL | u is 
sometimes substituted. 


2582. The Greek poets excluded all feet except the iambus and tribrach, 
and in comedy the anapaest, from the even places in iambic verse. The 
Latin poets were not so strict: but when one of the even feet was formed by 
a word or a word-ending, they did not usually allow the foot to be a spondee 
or an anapaest, but required it to be an iambus. 
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2583-2585.] Appenarx (L£.): Prosody. 


Tue JAMBIC TRIMETER OR SENARIUS. 


2583. The Jamsic TRIMETER is the verse most frequently 
used by the Roman dramatists. It consists of six iambic feet, 
or three iambic dipodies. The ictus on the second thesis of 
each dipody was probably weaker than that upon the first thesis. 
Some ancient authorities, however, held that the ictus on the 
second thesis was the stronger. ‘The last foot is always an iam- 
bus. ‘The normal scheme is therefore : 


well ool we hae 
Some prefer (see 2529) to regard this verse as a trochaic trimeter cata- 
lectic with anacrusis. ‘The normal scheme will then be: 
Wiel yy Vee ay Pal a [ae eA 


2584. The Latin poets differ widely in their treatment of the Senarius, 
some (especially Plautus, Terence, and the other early dramatists) handling 
it with great freedom, while others (especially Phaedrus and Publilius Syrus) 
coor more closely to Greek models. We may therefore distinguish two 
periods : 


(A.) Early Period. 


2585. Any one of the substitutions enumerated in 2581 is admit- 
ted in any foot except the last. The scheme is therefore: 


of | ee | ot | eau! os eee 
Ol POR SG AU IS: I GO ae 
Pag es, | es Vee Se 
PRIN i ces al. ake es ||" a 
wb ulwouwvulw bu lwuvullwvoul | 


The main caesura is usually penthemimeral (2544); but it is sometimes 
hephthemimeral, in which case there is generally a secondary caesura in, or 
diaeresis after, the second foot. 


The following passage may serve to show the rhythm: 


Ubi vén|t(um) ad ae|dis || ést | Droms | pultdt | forés ; 
antis quaé|dam prd|dit; || haéc | ub(i) apelrit Ss|tium, 
continu(d) | hic sé | conié|cit || in|tr(S),ego cén|sequor; 
ants féri[bus ob{dit || pés}sul(um), ad | 1an4m | redit. 
Hic scilri potulit || aut_| nusqu(am) alilbi, Cli|nia, 
qué studi|S viltam || suam | t(@) absen|t(e) exé|gerit, 
ubi d(é) in |pr6viljsést || injterven|tum milileri, &c. 

T. Hau. 275. 
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Versification. [ 2586-2592. 


1 Gor are |S acai Ene: 
we 2 eee fo Il www ew So | ore 
lee te ay Lee ew J ioe 
Ces (Sen agi |e» [age 
Sa Meee hy I tl She be ie ee 
Stag, Wes eee ate |) ee eg 
plein ees ile el le | a, ces lil 5c 


2586. (1.) In the early dramatists, substitutions are very numerous, and lines 
which follow the normal scheme are rare. Substitutions are most frequent in the first 
foot. 


2587. (2.) Four shorts rarely stand in succession unless they belong to the same 
foot. Hence a dactyl or tribrach is seldom followed by an anapaest. 


2588. (3.) The dactyl and proceleusmatic are rare in the fifth foot. The pro- 
celeusmatic occurs chiefly in the first foot. 


2589. (4.) The fifth foot is very often a spondee. It must not be a pure iambus 
except (a.) when the line ends with a polysyllable of four or more syllables ; (4.) when 
it ends with a word which forms a Cretic (2521); (¢.) when it ends with an iambic word 

receded by one which forms a Fourth Paeon (2521), or by an anapaestic word which 
is itself preceded by a final short syllable ; (d.) when there is a change of speakers 
before the last foot; (e.) when elision occurs in the fifth or sixth foot. 


2590. (5.) The main caesura is rarely preceded by a monosyllable. 


2591.-(6.) In the Senarius, and in the other iambic and trochaic verses of the 
early dramatists, a resolved arsis or thesis is usually placed so that its first syllable 
begins a word, or so that the two shorts of the resolved arsis or thesis are exclosed by 
other syllables belonging to the same word. Hence a dactylic word with the ictus on 
the penult or ultima (e.g. temp6re) rarely occurs. But there are occasional ex- 
ceptions to the rule, especially in the case of words that are closely connected (e. g.a 
preposition with its case). 


(B.) Later Period. 


2592. Later writers conform more closely to Greek usage, but differ 
from one another in the degree of strictness with which they follow it. The 
general scheme is: 


are ey cet Nec 24 | ee |S th. Rice 
wn, (Aa ly tGuluuvvllu ds 
Po Al Loi we | 

oe a at [Ww +] 


The main caesura is usually the penthemimeral (2544). The hephthe- 
mimeral sometimes occurs, but usually in connection with the penthemimeral, 
or with a diaeresis after the second foot. If the hephthemimeral is used 
without either of these, the second and third trochees of the line must 
form one word, as in 


ut gatildet in|sitilva || dé|cerpéns | pira. 
(H. Efod. 2, 19.) 
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2593-2600.] Appendix (E.): Prosody. 


2593. (1.) The anapaest is rare in nearly all classical writers; Catullus does not 
admit it at all, and Horace only five times in all. The proceleusmatic is admitted in 
the first foot by Seneca, the author of the Octd@via, Phaedrus, Publilius Syrus and 
Terentianus Maurus; other writers exclude it altogether. Catullus keeps the fifth 
foot pure, and Horace does not admit the tribrach in the fifth foot. 


2594. (2.) Catullus (4 and 29), Horace (Zod. 16), Vergil (Cat. 3, 4, 8), and the 
authors of the Pridpéa sometimes use the pure iambic trimeter, without resolutions or 
substitutions. 


2595. (3-) Phaedrus follows in part the earlier usage, admitting the spondee, 
dactyl, and anapaest, in every foot except the last. The dactyl he employs chiefly in 
the first, third, and fifth féet, the anapaest in the first and fifth, The proceleusmatic 
he admits only in the first. 


2596. The rhythm of the Senarius may be illustrated by the following 
lines : 
But one amid the throng of eager listeners, 
A sable form with scornful eye and look averse, 
Out-stretched a lean fore-finger and bespake Haroun. 


THE CuHouiamsus (or Scazon). 


2597. The CHOLIAMBUS is an iambic trimeter in which a trochee has 
peen substituted for the final iambus. The penultimate syllable is therefore 
long instead of short. The caesura is generally the penthemimeral (2544). 
If it is hephthemimeral, there is regularly a diaeresis after the second oot 
The scheme is: 


GL tux} 62 [ve boa 
[.4 Vlyevvll ’uluwsl 

elgg (| eG Sl l 

wt sl 


An example is: 
Fulsé|re quon|dam || cdn|didij tibi | sdlés. 


(Cat. 8, 3.) 
2598. (1). The anacrustic scheme (see 2529) of the choliambus is : 
Cot a; ! P ia pe: 
Re Te an eee ep es am re em el 


2 er we rR Oey | 
i. e. trochaic trimeter with anacrusis (2529), syncope (2541), and protraction (2516). 


2599. (2.) Resolutions and substitutions are less common in the choliambus than 
in the ordinary trimeter. No monosyllable except est is admitted at the end of the line. 
The tribrach in the first foot is rare, and the fifth foot is regularly an iambus. 


2600. (3). The verse is named Choliambus (i. e. “lame” or ‘limping iambus’’) 
or Scazon (“hobbler "’) from its odd, limping movement. It is sometimes called Hip- 
ponactean from its inventor Hipponax, and is chiefly used to produce a satiric or 
ludicrous effect. It was introduced into Roman poetry by Cn. Mattius, and was em- 
pleved by Varro, Catullus, Persius, Petronius, Martial, and others, 
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Versification. [ 2601-2605. 


Tue JamBic TRIMETER CATALECTIC, 


2621. The IAMBIC TRIMETER CATALECTIC occurs in Horace (1, 4 and 
2,18). The caesura is regularly penthemimeral (2544). Resolutions are 
not admitted, except in one doubtful case, regumque pueris (2, 18, 34), 
where piiéris may be read (with synizesis ; see 2499). The scheme is: 


out Nees belies ces re ee 
[Uv] 
Examples are: 
Med | renildet [| in | domd | laciijnar. 
H. 2, 18, 2.) 
wo Geely lox | otk 


Seu pd|scit algna silve mallit haé|d6. 


Ph) eh a ble Po 
(H. [. 1, 4, 12.) 


2602. (1.) The anacrustic scheme is : 
ge eet >| a Cai. xy deere nleh ANG 


i.e, trochaic trimeter catalectic with anacrusis (2529), syncope (2541), and protraction 
(2516). 

2603. (2.) Horace seems to have changed his practice with reference to the first 
foot. I 1, 4 the first foot is a spondee in nine lines out of ten; in 2, 18, it is a spon- 
dee in only ‘two lines out of twenty. 


THE TamBic TETRAMETER ACATALECTIC (or Octonarius). 


2604. This verse consists of four iambic dipodies, or eight complete iam- 
bic feet. The substitutions enumerated in 2531 are admitted in the first 
seven feet; but the last foot is always an iambus. The principal break in 
the line is usually a diaeresis after the fourth foot (which in that case must 
ss a ee iambus), or a caesura after the arsis of the fifth. The full scheme is: 


WMT | cc cook 


Roeser | Ge lol |_ owl oth lus 
ROMEO cell. el cculc co) 
Peewee Glows l> | VL Iim>wvu l> el 
w th luew!] wt | ve uo ae | w 7 | 

vl 


2605. The following lines are examples of this metre: 


Enim vélr5, Dalve, nil|locist tt ségnitijae neque | sécoridiae, 
quant(um) fn|tellé|x1 mdédo | senis a sentén|tiam | dé nii| ptiis : 


quae sijndn alsti prd|viden|tur || m()autlerum | pessum | dabunt. 
(T. Andr. 206.) 


wee joe! GL fuedt>! VC louevul> tive 
See I> Clue St} ee Ilo | ow 
eet >t ly eI ol tL | vue Io lhivea 
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2606--2611.] Appendix (£.): Prosody. 


2606. Compare in English : 


He smote the rock, and forth a tide of crystal waters streamed amain; 
Up sprang the flowrets from the ground, and Nature smiled o’er all the 
plain. 


2607. (1.) The iambic octonarius is chiefly a comic verse. Terence has about 
eight hundred lines in this measure, Plautus only about three hundred, Varro a few. 


2608. (2.) Substitutions are much less common than in the senarius, especially in 
the even feet. 


2609. (3.) When there is a diaeresis after the fourth foot, so that the line is divided 
into two equal halves, the verse is asynartetic (2535). There seems, however, to be no 
certain instance of hiatus in the diaeresis in the Terentian plays. 


IAMBIC SEPTENARIUS. 
(A.) Early Usage. 


2610. The IamBic SEPTENARIUS consists of seven and a half 
iambic feet. In any of the complete feet the substitutes mentioned in 
2581 are admitted. There is usually a diaeresis after the fourth foot, 
which in that case must be a pure iambus. If there is not sucha 
diaeresis, there is generally a caesura after the arsis of the fifth foot. 
The scheme of substitution is: — 


ZL 1 Sn 1) GLI Ge 1 GL! Ox 1 oo ee 
Gaba |) Wee lonb ol www le GG leo baal 
Col Pee eS hg. Laws NS Ge lS Se 
wh fw bhuwt lowe |] wth lwtlwli 
wb Glow lw Bul wuvlwed Glusewv lw dol 


2611. Examples of the Septenarius are the lines: 


Spéra|bit siim|{ptum sibi | senex || leva|t(um) ess(e) halrunc Abi|ti : 
n(é) ill(e) had | scit hoc | paulum | lucri || quant(um) €|i dalmn(i) 


adpor|tet. ; ; 
Ti nésjciés | quod scis, | Drom, || si sapil[és. Mii|tum dilcés. 
(T. Hau. 746.) 
Sh Se eee Ve ONS el Se eae 
SPLigez | > Ieee SS loa 2 eile 
Solo enl Se Teele i ola atl SL res 


Compare in English : 


“Now who be ye would cross Lochgyle, this dark and stormy water?” 
(Campbell.) 
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Verstficatton. [2612—2617. 


2612. (1.) The Iambic Septenarius of the early comedy is not properly a “tetra- 
meter catalectic” like the Greek, for the penultimate syllable is sometimes resolved, 
which is never the case in the Greek catalectic tetrameter. For the same reason the 
ordinary anacrustic (2529) scheme of the early Septenarius is erroneous; for a triseme 
cannot be resolved. 


2613. (2.) When there is a diaeresis after the fourth foot, the verse is asynartetic 
(see 2535). 
2614. (3-) The Septenarius seems not to have been used in tragedy. 


(B.) Later Usage. 
2615. Varro and Catullus (25) employ a form of the Septenarius 
which conforms more closely to Greek models, keeping the arses of 


the even feet pure and rarely admitting resolutions. There is regu- 
larly a diaeresis after the fourth foot. The scheme is:— 


SCillueletliveakfetivwAleaws 
or anacrustically (2529) 
Sitvlwv~SGiLvizlolLuibzSliuwizd 


2616. Catullus does not admit resolutions at all, save in one very doubtful case 
(25, 5). Varro seems to admit them in the first foot only. 


IamBic DIMETER ACATALECTIC (or Quaternarius). 


2617. The IAMBIC DIMETER ACATALECTIC consists of two complete ~ 
iambic dipodies or four iambic feet. In the first three feet the tribrach, 
irrational spondee, irrational dactyl and cyclic anapaest are admitted; but 
the proceleusmatic is very rare, except in the first foot of the Versus Reizt- 
anus (2625), (of which a Quaternarius forms the first colon). The scheme 
for substitution is: 


ort om | of Jus 
vubulyuvyv ludel 
N ul Puy | > Vv [ 
[fw YU dl ll[wovu)| werd 
Examples are: 
Rogitalre quasi | difficille sit 
wilh luyvl"l>b lust (T. Zz. 209). 
Ast égo | vicislsim rilserd , 
ge oe (H. Zod. 15, 24). 
Periin|xit hdc | 14lsonem 
vtjuwelutLflur (H. Efod. 3, 12). 
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2618-2625.| Appendix (£.): Prosody. 


2618. (1.) The verse may also be regarded as a trochaic dimeter catalectic with 
anacrusis (2529), with the normal scheme: 


ee ll Beg Wale | SN 


2619. (2.) Horace admits resolutions only four times, the tribrach once in the 
second foot and the dacty] thrice in the first. 


2620. (3.) Plautus (except in a few instances), Terence, and Horace employ the 
dimeter only as a clausula (2536) to longer verses. Petronius, Seneca,and Prudentius 
use it to form systems (2547); but it is rarely so employed by earlier writers. 


Tue Iampic DIMETER CATALECTIC (or Zernarius). 


2621. This is like the preceding verse, except that the last foot is incom- 
plete. Examples are: — 


Nequ(e) fd | perspicejre quilvi 


vlLl>uvuuluta (Pl. Cap. 784). 
Date; m6x | eg(o) hic | revéritor 
wLlluwztlurt = (T. Andr. 485). 


2622. (1.) The verse may also be regarded as a syncopated catalectie trochaic 
dimeter with anacrusis (2529). The normal scheme will then be: — 


Ro ey seg: | ee ees NN 
2623. (2.) Plautus and Terence use this verse as a clausula (2536). Petronius is 
the first who employs it to form systems (2547). 
OTHER JAMBIC VERSES. 


2624. Other short iambic verses, the acatalectic dipody (e.g. eg(o) 
lum | famé, | eg(o) lum | siti, Pl. Cas. 153), and the catalectic tripody 
(e.g. inédps | am4|tor, Pl. 772. 256) sometimes occur, but are rare. 


THE VERSUS REIZIANUS. 


2625. This is a composite verse, consisting of two cola, an iambic di- 
meter acatalectic and an iambic tripody catalectic. The scheme is there- 


fore, 
Ch Cae J “Gh lve cL | fo Tie 
GEE INAS | Glee | fo Sw) bl Gee 
NRE | PN | > oy | oem | ou | 
wll we | wee | vor | eae | 
we villwud| bob vl) | whbulwiouy 


Examples are :— 

Sed in aé/dibus | quid tibi! meis tt n(am) erét | negd|ti 

m(€) absén|te, nis(i) e/go itis|lseram ? {{ volo scijre. Tac(&) érigé 

Quia vé|nimiis coc|t(um) ad nti|ptias. tf Quid ti, | maliim, cii[ras. 
(P). Azul. 427.) 
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Versification. [ 2626-2630. 


2626. The nature of the second colon of this verse has long been disputed. Reiz 
and Christ treat it substantially as above; Studemund regards it as a syncopated 
iambic dimeter catalectic (v— U L_ — wu), Spengel and Gleditsch as anapaestic, 
Leo as logaoedic, Klotz as sometimes logaoedic and sometimes anapaestic! The view 
of Christ (Metrik2, p. 348) seems, on the whole, the most reasonable, though the ques- 
tion cannot be said to ully decided. The tribrach is rare in the second colon, but 
there seems to be a case in Plautus, ®. 675 b. 


2627. For other iambic verses and combinations of verses, see special editions of 
the dramatists. 


TROCHAIC RHYTHMS. 


2628. These are descending rhythms in § time. The fundamental foot 
is the trochee _ u, for which its metrical equivalent the tribrach | VY, vy, 
the irrational spondee _!. >, the cyclic dactyl _“ Wu, the irrational ana- 
paest J, ., >, and (rarely) the proceleusmatic J, V, .,, are sometimes 


substitute 


THE TROCHAIC TETRAMETER CATALECTIC (or Sepienarius). 


2629. The TROCHAIC TETRAMETER CATALECTIC is, next to the 
iambic trimeter, the verse most frequently used by the early Roman 
dramatists. It consists of seven and a half trochaic feet, or four 
trochaic dipodies (the last one being incomplete). The ictus on the 
second thesis of each dipody was probably weaker than that on the 
first thesis. The normal scheme is: — 


tuyfjevlLyule~vIltul~vliltLulin 


As in the case of the senarius, we may distinguish two periods in the 
usage :— 


(A.) Early Period. 


2630. The tribrach is admitted in any of the complete feet, and the 
irrational spondee, cyclic dactyl, and irrational anapaest in any of the first 
six feet. Terence does not admit the proceleusmatic in the Septenarius (nor 
in any other kind of trochaic verse), but Plautus admits it in the first foot. 
The seventh foot of the Septenarius is usually a trochee, but the tribrach 
sometimes occurs there. The principal break in the line is usually a diae- 
resis after the fourth foot (which in that case must not be a dactyl), often 
accompanied by a secondary diaeresis after the second foot. Sometimes, 


however, the principal break is a diaeresis after the fifth foot, in which case’ 


there is generally a secondary diaeresis after the third foot or a caesura in 
the fourth. The full scheme of substitutions is : — 


eo |e | £o | =o | Lo lwo! Lu [aa 
Me vivueuvl’uvlyvul’culvuvl’ucul 
Borlwurl Bure luevurl’Cr>luvusl 


(UUW 
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2631-2636.| Appendix (£.): Prosody. 


The following lines are examples of the Septenarius :— 
Séquere | sis, ertim | qui lildificas + dictis | délilrantijbus 
qui quoni(am) | ertis quod | impelravit tt néglé|xisti | pérselqui, 
nunc veinis eti(am) | ultr(S) in|risum {f d6minum: quae neque | fie[ri 
pdéssunt | neaue fan|d(5) umqu(am) ac|cépit {{ quisquam | prGfers, | 
carnujfex. (Pl. Am. 585.) 
EGuvilewtllL>lwur>kt t> | ._>|Lo]zea 
tw ilwvvltvl «> HE LS | => |L ule 
by |Lwll>) => dey o law |/-L.uire 
I> |werl|tol => HH L> | ~> | oie 
2631. (1.) When there is a diaeresis after the fourth foot, the verse is asynartetic 


(2535). In Plautus hiatus in the diaeresis is not rare; but there seems to be no cer- 
tazn instance of it in Terence (see P2. 528, Ad. 697). 


2632. (2.) An anapaest is not allowed to follow a dactyl. 


2633. (3.) The seventh foot is usually a trochee; rarely a tribrach or dactyl. The 
tribrach and dactyl are seldom found in the fourth foot. 


(B.) Later Usage. 


2634. Tie later and stricter form of the Septenarius keeps the arses of 
the odd feet pure, and regularly shows a diaeresis after the fourth foot. 


LOGY ce S| Sol Se SAP Eo | eS ee 
Resolutions occur, but are far less common than in the earlier form of the 
verse. The strict form of the Septenarius is found in Varro, Seneca, and 
often in late poets (as Ausonius, Prudentius, &c.). 
2635. The rhythm of the Septenarius may be illustrated by this line: — 


“Comrades, leave me here a little, while as yet ’tis early morn.” 
(Tennyson.) 


THe TrocHAic TETRAMETER ACATALECTIC (or 
Octonarius). 


2636. The TROCHAIC TETRAMETER ACATALECTIC is chiefly confined to 
the lyrical portions of the early comedy. It consists of four complete trochaic 
dipodies or eight trochaic feet. The tribrach, irrational spondee, irrational 
anapaest and cyclic dactyl may stand in any foot save the last. The last foot 
is regularly a trochee or a tribrach, though (the last syllable being sylladca 
anceps, 2533) an apparent spondee or anapaest, but not a dactyl, may arise. 
The principal break in the line is regularly a diaeresis after the fourth foot 
(which in that case must not be a dactyl). Occasionally, however, there is 
instead a caesura in the fourth or fifth foot. The scheme is: — 


Lolz citetlaed| tel. o| £ & tae 

Boevlwuvl’vculwuvl Ovvlwuvl J’ uvilleoel 

tuwwleaw)|] Lwlevuvl Lu leaw! Lw | 

Burlvuvrldurluywuvrtdus>luurlvu>ilwud] 
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Verstficatton. [ 2637-2643. 


_ Example :— ' 
Cénse|6. Sedlhets tii.| Quid vis ? tf Cénsén | posse | m(e) 6ffir|mire ? 
(T. £4 


. £u. 217). 
dO leo | eS | Sa | ee | LS la 
Compare in English :— 


Over stream and mount and valley sweeps the merry, careless rover, 
Toying with the fragrant blossoms, beating down the heads of clover. 


2637. (1.) When there is a diaeresis after the fourth foot, the verse is asynartetic 


2535)- 
5 2638. (2.) The Octonarius is essentially a lyric metre, and is much less common 


than the Septenarius. 


Tue Trocuaic TETRAMETER CLAuDUS (or Scazon). 


2639. This verse is a trochaic tetrameter acatalectic, with syncope and 
protraction in the seventh foot. The normal scheme is: 


SV laviLvisewl!vieaviel ity 
An example is:— 
Néc colruscus | {mber | alté || naibi/16 caldéns | mUltus 
HAuleavlLulwa>ttyulwavuivtg itu 
(Varro, Saz. fr. 557 Buech.). 


2640. (1.) Substitutions are much rarer in this verse than in the ordinary trochaic 
octonarius. 


2641. (2.) The Scazon was introduced among the Greeks by Hipponax, whence 
it » sometimes called the Hipponactean. Varro seems to be the only Roman poet 
who uses it. 


Tue NINE-SYLLABLED ALCAIC. 


2642. This verse consists of two complete trochaic dipodies, with ana 
crusis. The second foot is always an irrational spondee. The scheme is: — 


Gi#tLul~a>tLulauayv 
An example is: — ; 
Sil|vaé la|b6ran|tés ge/liique. 
(H. 1, 9, 3-) 
This verse occurs only in Horace, where it forms the third line of the Alcaic 


Strophe (see 2736). 
THE TrocHaic DIMETER ACATALECTIC (or Quaternarius). 


2643. This verse consists of two complete trochaic dipodies. It is very rare, but 
there are probably a few instances of it in Plautus, e. g. Per. 31:— 


Basili|c(3) accipilére | victt 
owls | ae 
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2644-2648.] Appendix (£.): Prosody. 


Tue Trocuaic DIMETER CATALECTIC (or Zernarius). 


2644. This consists of two trochaic dipodies, the second being incomplete. 
It occurs in the early dramatists and in Horace. The scheme for Plautus 
and Terence is :— 


Hee |e FGM AS Uae \ 
VEURU RORURGH | KURURG? | 
AG | ce ee 


Bur>luurl 
The Horatian scheme is :— 


Lulz vILulan 
Examples are :— 


Aut un|d(e) auxilijGm pe|tam 
(T. Ph. 720). 


(H. 2, 18, 1). 


2645. (1.) This is sometimes called the Euripidean verse, from its use by Eurip. 
ides. ‘The tribrach in the third foot is rare, and is not found in Terence. Horace 
keeps all the feet pure. 

2646. (2.) Plautus and Terence often use this verse between trochaic tetrameters, 
but sometimes employ several Zernzarii in succession, as in Plaut. #. 3-6, Cas. 
95326, Ps. 211-13. 


Nén e|bur ne|qu(e) aure|um 


Tue Trocuaic Trrpopy ACATALECTIC, 


2647. This verse is confined to the early drama, where it is employed as 
a clausula (2536), especially with Cretics. It consists of three complete 
trochaic feet. The same substitutions are admitted in every foot that are 
allowed in the first two feet of the Ternarius (2644). An example is:— 


Hat boniim | tenes | sérvom 


tuwwlwour>lty 


(Pl. AZost. 721). 
This verse is sometimes called the /éhyphallic. 


THe TrocHaic TRIPODY CATALECTIC. 


2648. This verse is employed by the early dramatists, usually either as a 
clausula (2536) or in groups of two lines each. Terence generally uses it in 
the former way, Plautus in the latter. The scheme of substitutions is: — 


LG Als) ak 

BLuvuluvs| 

Burlwurl 3 
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Versification. [ 2649-2655. 


Example :— , 
Qu(i) impil|ger fuli 


ete = JA 
fumed (PL. 2. 925). 


In one instance (2. 924 ff.) Plautus has six catalectic tripodies in succession. 


OTHER TROCHAIC VERSES. 


2649. The Trochaic Monometer Acatalectic is sometimes used by Plautus as a 
clausula (2536) to Cretic tetrameters. ,It consists of one complete trochaic dipody, 
e. g. nimis injepta’s, A. 681. itire inlitistas, Am. 247. Terence uses the 
catalectic monometer twice (Hu. 292, Ph. 485) at the beginning of a scene, e. g. 
Dori|6, P%. 485. Plautus has a few other trochaic verses and combinations of 
verses, for which’ see special editions of his plays. 


LOGAOEDIC RHYTHMS. 


2650. Logaoedic verse consists of dactyls and trochees combined 
in the same metrical series. The dactyls are “cyclic” (see 2523), 
occupying approximately the time of trochees, and hence the verse 
moves in # time. Except in the “Lesser Alcaic” verse (2663), only 
one dactyl may stand in a single series; and a dactyl must not occupy 
the last place in a line. 


2651. (1.) The name “logaoedic” (Gr. Aoyaodixds, from Adyos, speech, 
prose, and doidh, song) may refer to the apparent change of rhythm (due to 
the mixture of dactyls and trochees), in which logaoedic verse resembles 
prose; but this is a disputed point. 


2652. (2.) In the logaoedic verses of Horace, an irrational spondee 
almost always takes the place of a trochee before the first dactyl; and if an 
apparent choriambus (__ UV | LL; see 2521) is followed by another appa- 
rent choriambus in the same verse, the two are regularly separated by 
a caesura. These rules are not observed by Catullus. 


2653. (3.) Anacrusis (2529) and syncope (2541) are very common in 
logaoedic verse. 


2654. The following are the principal logaoedic rhythms: — 


DIPODY. 


Tue ADOoNIc. 
2655. This is a logaoedic dipody, with the scheme: — 


Luwilty 
Examples are:— 
Térruit | Grbem (H. 1, 2, 4). 
Rara iu|véntus (H. 1, 2, 24). 
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2656~-2659.| Appendix (E.): Prosody. 


2656. (1.) Some regard the Adonic as a syncopated catalectic tripody : 
Lalla 


2657. (2.) A Latin Adonic should consist of a disyllable + a trisyllable, or the 
reverse. This rule did not hold in Greek, where such lines occur as ® tov *“Adwr. 
Elision is not allowed in the Latin Adonic. Late Latin poets (like Terentianus) 
sometimes employ the Adonic in stichic series (2546). 


TRIPODIES. 


Tue ARISTOPHANIC, 


2658. This is a logaoedic tripody acatalectic, with a dacty) in the first 
place. The scheme is therefore :— 
LwltujJte 
There is no fixed caesura. Examples are: — 
Quid latet | ut malrinae 
z ; (H. 1, 8, 13). 
Finera | né vilrilis 
(H. 1, 8, 15). 
Some authorities write the scheme as: 
Las {lu | te. [aan 
i. @. a syncopated logaoedic tetrapody catalectic. 


THE PHERECRATEAN (or Pherecratic). 


2659. This verse is used by Catullus (34, 61), and by Horace (as the 
third line of the Third Asclepiadean Strophe: see 2733). It is a logaoedic 
tripody, with the dactyl in the second place. The scheme is:— 


[Lu] | 
FOS es VE 
[Y —]| 
The trochee and iambus are admitted in the first foot by Catullus, but not 
by Horace. The iambus is very rare. There is no fixed caesura. Examples 
are :— 
Grats, | Pyrrha, sub | Antrd 
(H. 1, §, 3). 
With initial trochee: Lfite|Gmve pa|paver 
(Cat. 61, 195). 


With initial iambus: Ptiel|laéque ca|namus 
(Cat. 34, 4). 
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Versification. [ 2660-2663. 


Some authorities prefer to regard the Pherecratean as a syncopated logaoedic 
tetrapody catalectic, with the scheme: — 


[Lu | 
> | OE EA 
(Y —]| 


TETRAPODIES. 


THe GLYCONIC. 


2660. This verse is used by Catullus (34, 61), by Horace (in the First, 
Second, and Third Asclepiadean Strophes: see 2731, 2732, 2733), and by 
Seneca and other later writers. It is a logaoedic tetrapody catalectic, with a 
dactyl in the second place. The scheme is: — 


[4] | 
A> | Lee ESA 
(ait 
The trochee and iambus in the first foot occur in Catullus, but not in Horace 
(except in the doubtful case, 1, 15, 36). There is generally a trithemimeral 
caesura; more rarely one in the arsis of the second foot. Examples are: — 
Quém mor'|tis || timu|ft gra|\dim 
(H. 1, 3, 17). 
With initial trochee: Ménti|tim || domi|n(a) ut folrés 
(Cat. 34, 9). 
With initial iambus: Puel{l(ae) ét || pue|r(i) inte| gri 
Cals 34,2). 
ri (1.) This verse in composition with the Pherecratean forms the Priapean 
(2674). 


2662. (2.) In admitting the trochee and iambus in the first foot, Catullus follows 
Greek models, while Horace adheres to the stricter Roman usage, as laid down by the 
grammarians of his own day. Seneca observes the same rule as Horace, but some of 
the later writers (e. g. Terentianus) revert to the earlier and freer usage. 


THE Lesser (or DECASYLLABIC) ALCAIC. 


2663. This verse is a logaoedic tetrapody acatalectic, with dactyls in the 
first and second places. The scheme is :— 


Pag gs (elo | ey 
There is no fixed caesura, though there is frequently a break after the thesis, 
or in the arsis, of the second foot. Examples are :— 
Flimina | cénstite|rint a|citd 
H. 1, 9, 4). 


MOntibus | ét Tibe|rim re|vérti 
(H. 1, 29, 12). 
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2664-2666.| Appendix (£.): Prosody. 


PENTAPODIES. 
THE PHALAECEAN (or Hendecasyllable). 


2664. This verse is a logaoedic pentapody with the dactyl in the second 
place. The Greek poets admitted the trochee and iambus, as well as the 
spondee, in the first foot, and Catullus followed their example; but in Petro- 
nius, Martial, and the Prdpéa the first foot is always a spondee, and in later 
writers nearly always. Horace does not use the Phalaecean. There is no 
fixed caesura, though the penthemimeral is often found. The scheme is:— 


oS |e Gee So la 


Examples are :— 


Cuius | vis fie|ri li/bélle | mtinus 
(Mart. 3, 2, 1). 


With initial trochee: Dé dilé faci|tis me|i so|dalés 


(Cat. 47, 6). 
With initial iambus: Agit | péssimus | 6mni|im poj/éta 
(Cat. 49, 5). 
Compare in English: — 
“ Look, I come to the test, a tiny poem 
All composed in a metre of Catullus.” 
(Tennyson.) 


2665. The Phalaecean is a favourite metre in epigrams. It was used by Sappno, 
Phalaecus (from whom it took its name), and other Greek poets, and was introduced 
into Roman poetry by Laevius and Varro. It is a favourite metre with Catullus, and 
is found in the fragments of Cinna, Cornificius and Bibaculus, in the Pridpéa, in 
Petronius, Statius, Martial, &c. In Catullus 55, a spondee is often employed instead 
of the dactyl, the two kinds of feet alternating in the latter verses of the poem; but 
this innovation seems not to have found favour. 


Tue LESSER SAPPHIC. 


2666. This verse is a logaoedic pentapody acatalectic, with the dactyl in 
the third place. The scheme is:— - 


/ 
tof Zy[Liwitelty 


The trochee in the second foot was admitted by Alcaeus and Sappho, and 
occurs in Catullus, but not in Horace. In Horace the caesura regularly 
falls after the thesis, or (less frequently) in the arsis, of the dactyl; but in 
Catullus, as in Sappho and Alcaeus, it has no fixed position. Examples of 
this verse are :— 


With masculine caesura: 14m sa|t{is ter|ris || nivis | atque | mat 
e I, 2, 1 ‘eo 
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Versification. [ 2667-2670, 


With feminine caesura: Phoébe | silva|rdmque |] po|téns Dijana 
(Er.-C. Sin), 


With trochee in second foot: Sei: Salc4s sa|gittife|résve | Parthds 
: (Cat. 11, 6). 


THE GREATER (or HENDECASYLLABIC) ALCAIC. 


2667. This verse is a logaoedic pentapody catalectic, with anacrusis and 
with the dactyl in the third foot. The scheme is:— 
Sy Sw ll StlwIllulta 
There is nearly always a diaeresis after the second foot. Examplesare:— 
O|matre | pulchra tt filia | pulchri|ér 6, 
’ (H. 1, 16, 1). 
Vildés ut | Alta tf stét nive | candi | dim 

(H. 1,9, 1). 
2668. Alcaeus admitted a trochee in the second foot, and allowed the anacrusis to 
be either long or short; but Horace admitted only the spondee in the second foot, and 
usually (in Bk. 4 always) employed a long anacrusis. Horace also differed from his 


predecessor in assigning a fixed place to the caesura, which in Alcaeus has no regular 
position. 


COMPOSITE LOGAOEDIC VERSES. 
Tue LEsseR ASCLEPIADEAN. 


2669. This is a composite verse, consisting of two series, a syncopated 
logaoedic tripody + a logaoedic tripody catalectic. There is regularly a 
diaeresis between the two series. The scheme is: — 


A>[Lwlt ELUILVILA 
Examples are :— , me # 
Maécé|nas ata|vis {t édite| régilbus 
(H. 1, 1,1). 


Quis dé|sideri|5 tt sit pudor | aut mo|dds 
(H. 1, 24, 1). 


THe GREATER ASCLEPIADEAN. 


2670. This is a composite verse, consisting of three series. It differs from 
the preceding (2669) in having a syncopated logaoedic dipody (/Uw | Lt) 
inserted between the two tripodies. The three series are regularly separated 
by diaeresis. The scheme is therefore: — 

S> (fl twit HAwitvita 

Examples are: — 

Niillam|, Vire, salcra Tt vite pri|ts + séveris | 4rbo|rém 
Circa | mite so|lum + Tiburis | ét tt moénia | Catillf.) 
(H. 1, 18, 1-2). 
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2671-2676.| Appendix (L.): Prosody. 


THE GREATER SAPPHIC. 


2671. This is a composite verse, Consisting of a syncopated logaoedic 
tetrapody + a syncopated logaoedic tetrapody catalectic. There is regularly 
a diaeresis between the two series, and a caesura after the thesis of the first 
dactyl. The scheme is : — 


Lyltb>llLiwldettovitovl (eae 

An example is: — 
TE de|ds 5|ré || Sybalrin tt ctr prope|rés almdn|d6 
(H. 1, 8, 2). 


2672. (1.) The second series has the same form as the Aristophanic, if the latter 
be written as a tetrapody (see 2658 ad jin.). 


2673. (2.) Horace (1, 8) is the only Latin poet who makes use of the Greater 
Sapphic. It seems to be an imitation of the Greek Sapphic :— 


Iwi [Lu] ue lliwitvulut |ILAvee 
Sedré vv EBpa Xdpites KadAlkopol re Motoas 
but if so, the imitation is not exact. 


THE PRIAPEAN. 


2674. This verse is employed by Catullus (17) and in the Pridpée (86). 
It consists of a syncopated logaoedic tetrapody + a syncopated logaoedic 
tetrapody catalectic. There is regularly a diaeresis between the two parts, 
but hiatus and sy//aba anceps are not allowed at the end of the first series. 
The scheme is :— 


—~SfLwitv([retlLoasltwitt ILA 
Examples are: — 
© Colldnia | quaé culpis + pénte | lifdere | lén|g6 
: : (Cat. 17, 1). 
Haine la|cuim tibi | dédilcd tt cdnse|crdque Pri|a|pé. 
(Cat. 7.). 


The first series has the same form as the Glyconic (2660), and the second series 
has the same form as the Pherecratean, if the latter be written as a tetrapody (see 
2659 ad fin.). 


DACTYLO-TROCHAIC RHYTHMS. 


2675. DACTYLO-TROCHAIC verse, like logaoedic, is composed of 
dactyls and trochees ; but whereas in logaoedic verse the dactyls and 
trochees occur within the same metrical series, in dactylo-trochaic they 
always form separate series. Hence dactylo-trochaic verses are always 
composite, consisting of two or more series in combination. 


2676. It is uncertain whether the dactyls in dactylo-trochaic verse were cyclic 
(2523) or whether there was a change of time in the middle of the verse. 
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Verstfication. [ 2677-2682. 


THE GREATER ARCHILOCHIAN. 


2677. This verse is composed of a dactylic tetrameter acatalectic + a 
trochaic tripody. There is regularly a diaeresis after the first colon, and a 
caesura after the third thesis. The fourth foot is always a pure dactyl. The 
third foot is very often aspondee. The scheme is: — 


ee ieee | ilo Dhue yj bolt a 
An example is :— 
Sélvitur | dcris hi|éms |] gra|ta vice || véris | ét Fa|véni 
Ei; 4)< 
In Archilochus the verse is said to have been asynartetic (2535); but Horace and 


Prudentius do not allow hiatus or sy//aba ances in the diaeresis, and Prudentius some- 
times neglects the diaeresis altogether. 


THE IAMBELEGUS. 


2678. This verse consists of a trochaic dimeter catalectic with anacrusis 
+a Lesser Archilochian (2579). No resolutions are allowed in the first 
colon, and the dactyls in the second colon are never replaced by spondees. 
There is regularly a diaeresis between the two cola. The scheme is :— 


ee eo leno ll Ady vy leo oe PA 
An example is: — 
Rii|pére | nec ma|tér do/mum tt caérula | té reve|hét 
(H. Zpod. 13, 16). 


2679. This verse occurs only in the Second Archilochian Strophe (2726) of Horace. 
Some authorities treat the first colon as an iambic dimeter. The name Iambelegus 
was given to the verse because the ancient grammarians regarded it as a dactylic pen- 
tameter for the first half of which an iambic colon had been substituted. 


THE ELEGIAMBUS. 


2680. This verse consists of the same cola as the Iambelegus (2678), but 
in reverse order. Spondees are not admitted in the first colon, and no reso- 
lutions occur in the second colon. There is regularly a diaeresis between 
the cola. The scheme is: — 

Peeawees Olea AT Ct S| SG) LUISA 

An example is: — 

Scribere.| vérsicu|lds || ajmdre | percus|sim gralvi 
(H. Zfod. 11, 2). 

2681. This verse occurs only in the Third Archilochian Strophe (2727) of Horace. 

The name Elegiambus is given to it as being the reverse of the Iambelegus (see 2679). 


ANAPAESTIC RHYTHMS. 


2682. In these the fundamental foot is the anapaest UU _!, for 
which its metrical equivalents the spondee ___!, dactyl _ /, , and pro- 
celeusmatic !, are sometimes substituted. 


WIV 
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2683-2686.] Appendix (£.): Prosody. 


2683. The anapaestic verse of the early Latin comedy is extremely irregular, and 
its limits are often hard to define. Spondees and apparent bacchii (reduced to ana- 
paests by the law of iambic shortening; see 2470) are extremely common, and metrical 
irregularities of various kinds abound. ‘The Latin language has so few anapaestic 
words that it does not lend itself readily to this rhythm. ‘Terence wisely abstained 
altogether from anapaestic verse. Varro, Seneca, and Prudentius and other late 
writers wrote anapaests conforming more closely to Greek models. 


THE ANAPAESTIC TETRAMETER ACATALECTIC (or Octo- 
nartus). 

2684. This consists of four anapaestic dipodies or eight complete ana- 
paestic feet. There is regularly a diaeresis after the fourth foot, and the last 
thesis of the line is never resolved. Hiatus and syl/aba anceps sometimes 
occur in the diaeresis, the verse being asynartetic (2535). The scheme is:— 
vultivuselutivvuse Tuvltilvustuvullur 

ee oe Wee DE ee eo Ee eee 
a~bu|nvwulboaul www Pal vine vl aaa 
vuuluveuduud vlbbuertuvduluuwduudul 

Examples are: — , 

Neque quéd | dubitem | neque quéd | timeam tf me(6) in péc | 

tore con | ditiimst cén | silium 
(Pl. Ps. 575)- 


Quid mihi | meliust | quid m4gis | in remst {{ qu(am) 4 
cér|pore viltam sé|cliidam 
(Pl. R. 220). 


2685. The proceleusmatic is very rare in the fourth foot, but the spondee is very 
common there. Some editors divide the anapaestic octonarii into dimeters (or gua- 
ternarii) and write them as such. 


THE ANAPAESTIC TETRAMETER CATALECTIC 
(or Septenartus). 

2686. This is like the preceding, except that the last foot is incomplete. 
The seventh thesis may be resolved. There is regularly a diaeresis after the 
fourth foot, and hiatus and syl//aba anceps sometimes occur in the diaeresis. 
The scheme is :— 

vu Llivguseluubhiuus fuul luueluvllua 
a alc coe (ke EA aa ee Te ee pee 
Joes | _—wvul—du| eww it bolo ol ae 
OLULUIUn [ULULOL) (OLOLVIUT | (UL UL Ore) IRUOIUIUs (ULUZOTE] vudul 

Examples are : — 

Em né|m(8) habet hd|r(um) ? occi| disti. tt dic igiltur quis ha|bet 
né:scis “Ph. Aul. 720). 
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Versification. [ 2687-2690. 


Hunc hémi|nem decet | aur(S) €x|pend(i): huic Hf decét st4tujam 
statu(i) | ex au|rd 
(Pl. B. 640). 


THE ANAPAESTIC DIMETER ACATALECTIC 
(or Quaternarius). 


2687. This verse consists of two anapaestic dipodies, or four complete 
anapaestic feet. There is generally a diaeresis after the second foot, and the 
fourth thesis is not resolved. The scheme is : — 


Wee | oe dt OL [oO Ones 


=, aes a = oe 


= 9 (Cw: oa er | 


es luwwwibwiw | 
Examples are : — 


Quod libet | ndn lubet }f iam cénitinué. 
Ita m(é) Amor] lass(um) ani|mi li|dificat, 
fugat, Agit | appetit {{ raptat | retinet 
(Pl. Cist. 214). 


This verse is often used to form systems, which frequently end in a paroemiac 
(see 2688). 


THE ANAPAESTIC DIMETER CATALECTIC (or Paroemiac). 


2688. This verse consists of two anapaestic dipodies or four anapaestic 
feet, the last foot being incomplete. The third thesis is sometimes resolved. 
There is no fixed caesura. The scheme is :— 


Wee oe | wy 2 aK 
— | ee ee 
—, oh | ae eee 

vubuluvvuvuluvds | 


Examples are : — 


Volucér| pede cor] pore pul] cher 
(Ausonius). 


Nimis t4n| d(em) eg(o) abs té | conté|mnor. 
Quipp(e) égo | té ni| conté|mnam, 
stratié|ticus homo| qui cliefar ? 

(Pl. Ps. 916). 


2689. (1.) The Paroemiac is generally used to close a system of acatalectic ana- 
paestic dimeters; but sometimes several paroemiacs in succession form a system (as in 
the second example above), especially in Ausonius, Prudentius, and other late poets. 


2690. (2.) Other anapaestic verses sometimes occur, especially in the early come 
edy, but they are rare. 
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2691-2696.| Appendix (£.): Prosody. 


CRETIC RHYTHMS. 


2691. These are rhythms of the Hemiolic class (2527), in & time. 
The fundamental foot is the Cretic (LU). 


Either (but not doth) of the two longs of a Cretic is sometimes resolved 
(giving the First Paeon ! Www or the Fourth Paeon UW VU VU =); but 
there is rarely more than one resolution in a single verse. The middle short 
is sometimes replaced by an irrational long (giving _/! > _., or if there is 
resolution, J, > or /! >wdw); but this never occurs in the last foot 
of a verse, and but rarely when the middle syllable is the penult of a spondaic 
word (e. g. nds nostr4s). 

2692. (1.) The ictus on the first long of the Cretic was probably (at least in most 
cases) stronger than that on the second. The first long and the short form the thesis, 
the second long the arsis, / Vy | _. 

2693. (2.) The impetuous, swinging movement of the Cretic rhythm fits it for the 
expression of passionate emotion. 


THE CRETIC TETRAMETER ACATALECTIC, 


2694. This verse consists of four complete Cretic feet. There is usually 
a diaeresis after the second foot, but sometimes there is instead a caesura 
after the first long of the third foot. Resolution is not admitted before the 
diaeresis or the end of the line. ‘The irrational long middle syllable is ad- 
mitted in the first and third feet. The scheme is: — 
, . U ‘ u : u . 
AHewlAvetat’ walrave 


Examples are: — 


Ut malis | gaudeant tf Atqu(e) ex in|c6mmodis 
(T. Andr. 627). 


Déind(e) uter|qu(e) impera|tér || in medi|(um) éxeunt 
(Pl. Am. 223). 


2695. This verse is common in the cantica of the early drama, and is often repeated 
to form systems. Hiatus and sy//aba anceps sometimes occur in the diaeresis. 


THE CRETIC TETRAMETER CATALECTIC. 


2696. This is similar to the preceding, except that the last foot is incomplete. 
The scheme is : — 
/ e Ul e / e i] 
AewlAVYttasewlAvA 
Examples are: — 
Si cadés,} nén cadés {{ quin cadam| técum 
(Pl. Most. 329). 
Név(i) eg(o) hoc| saéculum ff mGribus| qufbis sit 
(Pl. Tri. 283). 
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Versification. [ 2697-2701. 


OTHER CRETIC VERSES. 


2697. The Cretic trimeter acatalectic sometimes occurs, though rarely: e. g. 


Iam revor|tar. ditist] i(am) fd mihi 
(Pl. Most. 338). 
More frequent is the dimeter acatalectic, which has the scheme: — 
nee, 
Te 
This is often compounded with a trochaic tripody catalectic: e. g. 


seca a astra 
WwiwvVwy 


Hoc ub(i) Am|phitru(d) erus tt cdnspilcatus|ést 
(Pl. Am. 242), 
and sometimes with a trochaic tripody acatalectic (e. g. Pl. Ps. 1248), a trochaic dis 


pody acatalectic (e. g. Pl. Cap. 214), ora Thymelicus _ oU UW — (eg. Pl. Am. 
245). For other kinds of Cretic verses, see special editions of the early dramatists. 


BACCHIAC RHYTHMS. 


2698. These are rhythms of the Hemiolic class (2527), in § time. 
The fundamental foot is the Bacchius (UV _/_). Either (or both) of 
the two longs of a bacchius is sometimes resolved. For the initial 
short syllable an irrational long is sometimes substituted. Occasion- 
ally two shorts are so substituted, especially in the first foot of a verse. 


2699. (1.) The ictus on the first long of the bacchius was probably stronger than 
that on the second long. 


2700. (2.) The bacchiac rhythm, like the Cretic, has an impetuous and passionate 
character. 


THE BaccHIAC TETRAMETER ACATALECTIC. 


2701. This verse consists of four complete bacchiac feet. There is gen- 
erally a caesura after the first long of the second or third foot, or (more 
rarely) a diaeresis after the second foot. An irrational long (or two shorts) 
may be substituted for the initial short only in the first and third feet. Re- 
solution is not allowed before the caesura or the end of the verse. The 
scheme is: — 

2 ! : U e ! ° 
[VU] FU solv tha | 1.5% we sul Y 
Examples are: — 


Habénd(um) et | ferind(um) hoc tf ontst cum | labdre 
(Pl. Am.175). 


At tamen ubi | fidés? |] si | rogés nil | pudént hic 
(T. Andr. 637). 


Vetulaé sunt | min(ae) 4mb(ae). At tt bonds fuis|se crédé 
(Pl. B. 1129). 


/ 
We 
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2702-2709.|] Appendix (E.): Prosody. 


2702. (1.) There are seldom more than two resolutions in the same verse, and 
never more than three. Bacchiac tetrameters are often repeated to form systems. 

2703. (2.) According to some authorities, bacchiac tetrameters catalectic some- 
timies occur, e. g. Pl. Cas. 656, 867, Men. 969, 971, Most. 313, Poen. 244. 


OTHER BACCHIAC VERSES. 


2704. (t.) Bacchiac dimeters are occasionally found, especially as clausulae to 
bacchiac systems. An example is : — 
Ad aéta4 |t(em) agindam 
(Pl. Tré. 232). 
An acatalectic dimeter is not seldom compounded with a catalectic iambic tri- 
pody: e.g. 
o PA 4 
Rerin tér | in 4nno tt t(ii) has ton|sitairf? 
(Pl. B. 1127). 
2705. (2.) Bacchiac hexameters occur in a few instances, as: — 
Satin par|va rés est | volupta/t(um) in vit (a) at|qu(e) in aéta|t(e)agunda 
Pl. Am. 633). 
2706. (3.) Hypermetrical combination of bacchii into a system appears to occur in 
Varro, Sat. Men. fr. 405 Buech. 


CHORIAMBIC RHYTHMS. 


2707. In these, the fundamental foot is the choriambus (/. U U_-). 
True choriambic verse is very rare in Latin poetry, though apparent chori- 
ambi of the form uu J/]_. or LUT|LL are common in logaoedic 
verse (2652). 

Apparently, however, in Terence, Ad. 611-13, 


Ut neque quid | mé faciam | néc quid agam tt certtim | sit. 
Bo: : : ae 

mémbra metii | débilia | sunt, animus {Tf timdjre 

ébstipuit, | péctore cdn|sistere nil {{ cdnsi{li quit, 


there are three choriambic trimeters, the first two with iambic close, the third with 
trochaic. In the second line there is sy//aba anceps at the end of the second choriam- 
bus. In Plautus, Casina 629, Menaechmi 110, and perhaps Asinaria 133, we have 
a choriambic dimeter + an acatalectic trochaic dipody. 

Owing to the frequent occurrence of the apparent choriambus in certain kinds of 
logaoedic verse, the metricians of Horace’s day regarded them as really choriambic. 
Hence the rule mentioned in 2652, a rule unknown to Greek writers of logaoedic 


verse. 
IONIC RHYTHMS. 


2708. In these, the fundamental foot is the Ionic, of which there are two 
forms, the Ionic d mdiére _!._. Uw, so called because it begins with the © 
greater part (i.e. the thesis) of the foot, and the Ionic d mindre UV l-, 
which receives its name from the fact that it begins with the less important 
part of the foot (i.e. the arsis). 

2709. (1.) Ionics @ mindre are often treated as Ionics @ mdiore with anacrusis, 


vu] ti. UU, & See 2529 ad fin. 
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Versefication. [ 2710-2714. 


2710. (2.) Ionic verse shows numerous resolutions and irrational longs, especially 
in early Latin. The accumulation of short syllables imparts to the verse a wild and 
passionate character. 

2711. (3.) Anacldsis (Gr. dvdxdaots, “a bending back ”’) isan exchange of 
place between a short syllable and the preceding long (e. g. / U __ u for 
ey ogy yl v Le for vu Lajuv tL), and 
is very frequent in Ionic verse. 


Tue Ionic 4 mai6re TETRAMETER CATALECTIC (or 
Sotadean). 

2712. This verse consists of four Ionic d mdz6re feet, the last foot being 
incomplete. In the early Latin poets, beginning with Ennius, the Sotadean 
is treated with much freedom: resolution, contraction (2518), anaclasis (2711), 
and irrational longs are freely admitted. Examples are : — 

Nam quam varia | sint genera po|ématorum, | Baébi, 
quamque longé | distinct(a) ali|(a) Ab aliis sis, | ndsce 
(Accius, Didase. p. 305 M.). 
Seu wplLuveul Louw> ILOA 
pee | py et or ee ee N 
Compare in Greek : — 
celww wert | nv IIndlada | deftdv cat’ | Quov (Sotades). 

2713. Later poets (Petronius, Martial, Terentianus Maurus) are more 
strict in their usage, admitting (with very few exceptions) only the forms 
Boeuyv,Luvvuy; Luv besides the normal ! Uy. Hence 
their scheme is: — 

te wovlti wv il tui Lar 
Buevuul viveyl BuRvue| 
hAuvuvltuvvuovlluvvvel 
eS | ee 2 (Le ee 
Examples are :— 
Méllés, vete | rés Délia|ci mani re|cisi 
péde tendite, | clirs(um) addite, | cénvolate | planta 
(Petron, 23). 


Laevius and Varro employ Ionic & sdidre systems of considerable length. 


THE Ionic 4 mindre TETRAMETER CATALECTIC (or 
Galliambic. ) 


2714. This consists of four Ionic d mindre feet, the last one incomplete. 
Anaclasis, resolution, and contraction are extremely common, and the multi- 
plication of short syllables gives the verse a peculiarly wild and frenzied 
movement. Catullus very rarely admits Ionics that are not anaclastic 
(ever in the first half of the verse, except the doubtful cases 63, 18; 543 75); 
but Varro is less strict inthis regard. The penultimate long is nearly always 
resolved. There is rarely more than one resolution in the same half-verse. 
A diaeresis regularly occurs after the second foot. The scheme is:— 
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2715-2719.| Appendix (E.): Prosody. 


wy ve y| may ney wey ey | FET uk 


ep are i= 


Ades, inquit, | re) Cybébé, | fera montijum dea 
(Maecenas). 


wine Pong be te ad A 


Super Alta | vectus Attis \| celeri ra|te maria 
(Catullus 63, 1). 


vuluvflevluifuultuluvuyak 
Qué nos de|cet citatis Hf celerare | tripudiis uae 
en Hel viifeuytvulyuvuta”n 
Ego itvenis, | eg(o) aduléscéns tt eg(o) ephébus, | ego puér 
(/d. 63, 63). 
wub we luvutifuety vu o Ua 


Tibi typana | non inani || soniti m4|tri’? deim 
(Varro, Sat. Men. 132 Buech.). 


Re eon ee teers OO Ge 2 


15. It has been suggested that Catullus acd felt the rhythm not as Ionic, 
but a trochaic or logaoedic: — 


P| oS <s ral ae vulGBuvuluyuvuvtis 
> luvrVuyv vlad] ee |La. 
or the like. 
This view has much in its favour; but the true nature of the rhythm is still matter 
of dispute. 


2716. Compare the Greek : — 


Taadal pn|rpds dpelns| piaddupcot| Spouddes, 
and in English: — 
“ Perished many a maid and matron, many a valorous lesion 
Fell the colony, city and citadel, London, Verulam, Camuloduné.” 
(Tennyson). 


2717. Horace (3, 12) employs a ersten of ten pure Ionics d minore, e. g.:— 


Miserapum (e)st | nequ( e) amOri ,| dare lidum | neque dulci 
mala vino | laver(e) aut ex|animari 
metuéntis | patruaé ver|bera linguae. 


There is generally a diaeresis after each foot. | 


Lyric Metres of Horace. 
2718. The following is a list of the Horatian lyric metres i— 


2719. (1.) The IAMBIC TRIMETER (see 2592 ff.). Zpode 17. 
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Verstfication. [ 2720-2726. 


2720. (II.) The IamBIC STROPHE, an iambic trimeter (2592) followed 
by an iambic dimeter acatalectic (2617) :— 
2jeel oN lus |S 2 loss 
ZGtluel se Lluxr Epodes 1-10. 
So in Archilochus, e. g.:— 
*Q Zeid wdrep, Zed, cdv uéy obpavod xpdros, 
at 3 tpy’ én’ dvOpdérwr dpias. (Fr. 88, Bergk). 
272i. (III.) The HIPPONACTEAN or TROCHAIC STROPHE, a trochaic 
dimeter catalectic (2644) followed by an iambic trimeter catalectic (2601): — 
Bee | | a A 
ZGHluel]ole|louewlubk Cr218. 
2722. (IV.) The First PYTHIAMBIC STROPHE, a dactylic hexameter 
(2556) followed by an iambic dimeter acatalectic (2617) :— 
feGel oo lille | oat vuvlt eK 
etivelotivz Epodes 14 and ts, 
So in Archilochus, e. g.:— 
&puxos, xarerjor Gedy ddurfow Exnre 
memappevos 5’ dorémy. (Fr. 84, Bergk). 
2723. (V.) The SEConD PYTHIAMBIC STROPHE, a dactylic hexameter 
(2556) followed by a pure iambic trimeter (2594): — 
gel Gulia It 
vlju~lull Livtzle 


So the Greek epigrammatists, e. g.:— 


u 
ne 


NOOR Epode 16, 


Oivés rot xapleyts wWéAEL Taxis Irmos dodg° 
Bdwp St wivwy oddty dv réxor copdr. (Nicaenetus). 


2724. (VI.) The ALCMANIAN STROPHE, a dactylic hexameter (2556) 
followed by a dactylic tetrameter catalectic (2578):— 
eee ow (hella |2LGU 1 + 
2725. (VII.) The First ARCHILOCHIAN STROPHE, a dactylic hexameter 
(2556) followed by a Lesser Archilochian (2579): — 
Ge eG oe | ae PU | 
LuVILuvIitla OF. ay 
2726. (VIII.) The SEcoND ARCHILOCHIAN STROPHE, a dactylic hexam- 
eter G 556) followed by an iambelegus (2678) :— 
Come Gol | GON wee | ow | 2b 
PLLLLS|ILyulwt~ATLuvviltuvlLa 
LE pode t% 
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2727-2731.| Appendix (£.): Prosody. 


2727. (IX.) The THIRD ARCHILOCHIAN STROPHE, an iambic trimeter 
(2592) followed by an elegiambus (2680) : — 
GLl(oalbeWL|vwice lus 
tyuollLuvilLAio?: Lulz aso 
Li pode i. 
Compare Archilochus fr. 85, Bergk (elegiambus; the trimeter is lost) :— 
GAAd pw’ 6 AvommeAhs, © ’raipe, Sduvarar wéO0s. 
2728. (X.) The FouRTH ARCHILOCHIAN STROPHE, a Greater Archilo- 
chian (2677) followed by an iambic trimeter catalectic (2601) : — 
A wletqwllitw|ltuvt=tvltviteys 
ZHlupwlolbLluwtuuw — C. I, 4. 
So Archilochus, e. g.: — 
Totos yap pidAdrnros Epws brd rapdlnv édvodels 
WOAA}Y Kar’ axAby éuudrov ~xevey (Fr. 103, Bergk). 
See, however, 2677 ad jin. 
2729. (XI.) The LESSER ASCLEPIADEAN METRE, a series of Lesser As- 
clepiadeans (2669) employed stichically (2546) :— 
A>l/Lwill_LetltwliltluvitLa 1,1: Bere 
So Alcaeus, e. g.:— 


HArGes Cx wepdtwy yas éAehavrivay 
AdBav TG Elpeos xpvoodéray Exwv (Fr. 33, Bergk). 


2730. (XII.) The GREATER ASCLEPIADEAN METRE, a series of Greater 
Asclepiadeans (2670) employed stichically (2546) :— 
A>[Luw[LPLwllLfLwlLolia . 
C. 1, 11, 183 4, 10. 
So Alcaeus, e. g.:— 
pndey &AAO puredons mpdrepov Sév8piov duwérw 
(Fr. 44, Bergk). 


Many editors hold (with Meineke) that the Horatian odes were written in tetra- 
stichs (2545), and hence that this metre and the preceding were employed by Horace 
in strophes of four lines each. Catullus (30) seems to use the Greater Asclepiadean 
by distichs, and so apparently Sappho (fr. 69, Bergk). But as to these points there is 
still much dispute. 


2731. (XIII.) The First ASCLEPIADEAN STROPHE, a Glyconic (2660) 
followed by a Lesser Asclepiadean (2669) : — 
> |e [eee 
LS) bw |l Baan 
C. 1, 3, 13, 19, 365 3, 9 15, 19, 24, 25, 283 4, 1,3 
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Cf. Alcaeus : = 
vov 3’ [ad7’] ovros émixpérer 
Kivhoas Tov am’ Ipas muuarov AlOov. (Fr. 82, Bergk). 
In one instance, C. 4, 1, 35, elision occurs at the end of the Glyconic. 
2732. (XIV.) The SECOND ASCLEPIADEAN STROPHE, three Lesser As- 
clepiadeans (2669) followed by a Glyconic (2660) :— 
pees i to | to | A 
pee oy hy: | os | LA 
tee (ee il Th | Ee PLA 
Jes 
C.55.6,91 5, 24,.335 2.12% 3): 10,1634, 5, 12: 


2733. (XV.) The THIRD ASCLEPIADEAN STROPHE, two Lesser Asclepia- 
deans (2669), a Pherecratean (2659) and a Glyconic (2660) :— 


C. 1, 5, 14, 21, 233 3) 75133 4) 13- 
Compare Alcaeus (Pherecratean followed by Glyconic; apparently two 
Lesser Asclepiadeans preceded, but they are lost) : — 
Adraryes woréovrat 
KuAixvay &ro Tytay. (Fr. 43, Bergk). 
2734. (XVI.) The GREATER SAPPHIC STROPHE, an Aristophanic (2658) 
followed by a Greater Sapphic (2671) :— 


twltbhol|lby 
ae S| hole ELSI LUI ILA 
Coss, 


2735. (XVII). The SappHic STROPHE, three Lesser Sapphics (2666) 
and an Adonic (2655) :— 


C. 1, 2, 10, 12, 20, 22, 25, 30, 32, 383 2, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 16; 3, 8, 11, 14, 18, 
20, 22, 27; 4, 2,6, 113 Carmen Saeculare. Also in Catullus 11 and 51. 


So Sappho:— 


galveral wot Kijvos Toros Oéorow 
Eupev Svep Boris évayrios Tot 
i€dvet kal wAacloy ddu pwred- 
< 4 
gas drakoves. (Fr. 2, Bergk). 
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2736-2738.| <Appendex (E.): Prosody. 


Sappho apparently treated the third Sapphic and the Adonic as continuous ; but 
Horace and Catullus allow sy//aba anceps (and Horace in four cases, 1, 2, 473 I, 
12, 7, and 31; 1, 22, 15, hiatus) at the end of the third line. On the other hand, both 
Catullus and Horace sometimes join the third line to the fourth (by dividing a word, 
Hor. 1, 2,19; 25, 113 2,16, 7; Cat. 11,115; by elision Hor. 4, 2, 23; Car. Saec. 47; 
Cat. 11, 19), and in a few instances the second to the third (Hor. 2, 2,18; 16, 343 4, 2, 
22; Cat. 11, 22, all by elision) by syzapheia i 2510). In Horace, the last foot of the 
third line is nearly always an irrational spondee. 

2736. (XVIII.) The ALcaIc STROPHE, two Greater Alcaics (2667), a 
nine-syllabled Alcaic (2642) and a Lesser Alcaic (2663) :— 


Citgo) 2S by | Lo lea 
Ooi hg Sw GS eG | aR 
ot EG | Oe ee 
twltw|tulty 
C. 1, 9, 16, 17, 26, 27, 20, 315 34. 35: 373 2 I> 3s Ss 7 Or U0, 13,08) TS Ep 
19, 205 3» I, 2, 3 4, > 6, 17, 21, 23, 20, 295 4, 4, 9, 145 15. 
So Alcaeus :— 
*"Aouvernut Tov avenov ordow* 
Td wey yap vey Kida KvAlvderat, 
7) 5 %vOev’ Supes 8 dy 7d pécoor 
vat dophucba cby pedalyg. (Fr. 18, Bergk). 
In the Greek poets the last two lines are sometimes joined by synapheia 


(2510), and Horace has elision at the end of the third verse in 2, 3, 27; 
3, 29, 35. But he frequently admits hiatus in that place. 


2737. (XIX.) The Ionic SysTEM, a system of ten pure Ionics @ minore 
(see 2717):— 
GOL hw 2 ae Se | Soe 
vueliluv——lewve a ler 
VO Lalo Oe C. 3, 12 


Lyric Strophes of Catullus. 


2738. Catullus in 34 uses a strophe consisting of three Glyconics (2660) 
followed by a Pherecratean (2659)? — 


aw) 
> | hw] 2uleen 


[! uv] 

tS alee 

[U, 
In 61 he employs a strophe consisting of four Glyconics followed by a 
Pherecratean. 
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2739. Index of Horatian Odes and their Metres. 


The Roman numerals in the table refer to the numbers assigned to the 
various strophes in 2719-2737. 


Book. | Ops. | Metres. || Boox.} Opz. | Metre. Book. | Ope. | METRE. 
I I XI. 2 1 | XVIII. 3 23. | XVIII 
2 XVII. 2 XVII. 24 XIII 
2 XIII. 3) | SMILE 2 XIII 
4 X. 4 XVII. 2 XVIII 
3 XV. 3 XVIII. 27 XVII 
XIV. XVII. 28 XT 
7 VI. 7 | XVIII. 29 | XVIII 
8 XVI. 8 XVII. 30 XI 
9 | XVIII. 9 | XVIII. 
10 XVII. 10 XVII 
II XII. ir | XVIII 4 I XIII. 
12 XVII. 12 XIV 2 XVII. 
13 XIII. 13 | XVIII 3 XIII. 
14 XV. 14 | XVIII 4 | XVIII. 
I XIV. 15 j XVIII ; XIV. 
I XVIII. 16 XVII XVII. 
17 | XVIII. 17 | XVIII 7 VII. 
18 XII. 18 III 8 XI. 
19 XIII. 19 | XVIII 9 | XVIII. 
20 XVII zo | XVIII 10 XII 
21 XV II XVII 
22 XVII 3 {1-6 | XVIII 12 XIV 
23 XV 7 XV 13 XV 
2 XIV 8 XVII 14 -| XVIII 
25 XVII 9 XIII (5 | XVIII 
26 | XVIII. 10 XIV. 
ae PXVILI, II XVII. || Carmen 
28 WI. 12 XIX. Saccu- XVII 
29 | XVIII. 13 AN. lare.. 
30 XVII. 14 XVII. 
31. | XVIII. 15 XIII. |} Epodes |1-10 II. 
32 XVII 16 LY, II IX 
33 XIV 17 | XVIII 12 VI 
34 | XVIII 18 XVII 13 VIII 
35 | XVIII 19 XIII. 14 IV 
36 XIII 20 XVII 15 IV 
3 XVII 21 | XVIII 16 V 
38 XVII 22 XVII 17 I 
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2740-2745.| Lest of Abbreviations. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN CITING THE AUTHORS. 


2740. In Part First, in which authors are occasionally cited, but without 
direct reference to their works, the usual abbreviations are employed: as. 
Plaut., Ter:,'Cic., Verg., Hor., &¢., &c. 


2741. In Part Second, the principles adopted are as follows: 


2742. (1.) A reference consisting of figures alone (as, 2, 2, 3), denotes 
book, chapter, and section of Caesar de Bello Gallico. 


2743. (2.) A reference to a work (in italics), without a preceding abbre- 
viation for the author’s name (as, 7D. 1, 2; AZil. 3), denotes the book and 
section, or the section only, of a work by Cicero. The abbreviations used 
to denote his works are given in the list below (2745). 


2744. (3-) A reference made to Vergil (V.), followed by figures alone, is 
a reference to the deveid: as, V.1, 20. Similarly, H. stands alone for the 
Odes of Horace; O. alone for the Aletamorphoses of Ovid; and Ta. alone for 
the Annals of Tacitus. 


2745. (4.) Roman letters are used in the abbreviations of the names of 
authors, ¢¢a/ics in the abbreviations of the names of their works, as in the fol- 
lowing List :— 


List oF ABBREVIATIONS. 
Abbreviations. Authors and Works. Abbreviations. Authors and Works. 


Caes. Caesar. Fin. de Finibus. 
C. dé Bell Civili. fl. or Flace.| pré Flacco. [ sts. 
See 2742. | de Belld Gallicé. HR. ade Haruspicum Respon- 
Cat. Catullus. LIP. dé Impert6 Pompéi. 
See 2743. Cicero. Lnv. de Inventione. 
Ac. Académica. L. Laelius, 
ad Britum FE pistulae. LAegr. dé lege Agraria. 
dé lege Agraria. . dé Légibus. 
pro Archia. ro. pro Ligarié. 
ad Atticum Epistulae. . pro Marcello. 
pro Balbo. Z. pro Milone. 
Briitus. . pro Murend. 
in Catilinam. : Ordtor.~ 
pro Caecina. : dé Officits. [torum. 
Divindtid in Caecilium. . de Optimé Genere Ord- 
pro Caelio. OP. de Ordtoria Partitione. 
Caté Maior. . Paradoxa. [dzes. 
pro Cluentio. f de Provincits Consulari- 
pro Déiotaro. . Philippicae. 
dé Divindtione. in Pisonem. 
dé Deorum N&atird. FPi.or Planc.| pré Plancié. 
dé Ordtore. G. or Quint.| pro Quintid. [Epistulae. 
ad Familidrées Epistulae.\| QFr. ad Quintum Frdtrem 
dé Fato. RA. pro Roscid Amerino. 


AP. 
See 2744. 
= 


E pod. 
S. 


oe 
See 2744. 
ie: 


List of Abbreviations. 


pro Roscté Comoedo. 
dé Ré Publica. [nis reo. 
pro Rabirio perduellio- 
pro Rabirid Posthumo. 
pro Scauro. 

pro Sesto. 

pro Sulla. 

Topica. [s2és. 
Tusculdnae Disputatio- 
Timaeus. 

pro Tullio. 

an Verrem acto T. 

an Verrem actto Ll. 
Cornificius. 

Ennius. 

Festus. 

Gellius. 

Horace. 

Ars Poetica. 

Carmina. 

LE pistulae. 

Epodot. 

Sermones. 

Juvenal. 

Livy. 

Lucilius. 

Lucretius. 

Macrobius. 
Saturnalia. 

Martial. 

Nepos. 

Ovid. 

Am6oreés. 

Ars Améatoria. 

Fasti. 

Metamorphisés. 
Tristia. 

Plautus. 

Amphitrué. 

Asinaria. 

Aululéria. 

Bacchideés. 

Captivi. 

Casina. 

Cistellaria. 


.| Curculid. 


Epidicus. 
Menaechmi. 
Mercator. 

Miles Gloriosus. 


Plin. Zp. 
Plin. VA. 
Prop. 


Publil. Syr. 


Quint. or 
Quintil. 
S. 


Ta. 
See 2744. 


A. or Agr. 


[2745. 


Mostelléria. 
Persa. 

Poenulus. 
Pseudolus. 
Rudéns. 

Stichus. 
Trinummus. 
Truculentus. 
Viduldria. 

Pliny’s Zpéistulae. 
Pliny’s Naturalis His- 


Propertius. [toréae. 
Publilius Syrus. 
Quintilian. 

Sallust. 

Catilina. _ [Lepidi. 


Fragmenta Ordtionis 
Fragmenta Ordtionis 
Llugurtha. [PAtlippi. 
Seneca. 

dé Beneficiis. 

LE pistulae. 

Statius. 

Thébats. 

Suetonius. 

Augustus. 

Caligula, 

Claudius. 

Galba. 

lilius, 

Tiberius. 

Terence. 

Adelphoe. 

Andria. 

Euntichus. 

fTecyra. 

Hauton Timoriimenos. 
Phormioé. 

Tacitus. 

Annales. 

A vricola. 

Dialogus. 

Germania. 

fistoriae. 

Tibullus. 

Vergil. 

A enéts. 

Fclogae. 

Georgica. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


THE REFERENCES ARE TO SECTIONS, 


Abbreviations, Ablative case — continued, 


C. for Gaius, 20; Cn. for Gnaeus, 
20; 2. for Gaia, 20; K. for Kalen- 
dae, 20. 

Ability, ; 

verbal expressions of, in indic. with 
infin., 1495, 1496; in impf. indic., 1497; 
in conditional periods, 2074, 2101; words 
of, with gerundive construction, 2254. 
Ablative case, 
defined, 419; sing., how formed, 425, 
426; pur how formed, 428; lacking, 
see Defective; of words in -tu- 
(-su-), 2359 430-_ ’ : 

-a- stems, in -ad, 426, 443; in -eis, 
440, 4433 in -ais and -€1s, 441; in 
-is for iis, 440; in -abus, 442; in- 
scriptional forms, 443; Greek nouns, 
444) 445- ea ‘ 

-O- stems, in -6d, 426, 465; in 
-a1S, -E1s, -ois, 458; in -Obus, 464; 
inscriptional forms, 465; Greek nouns, 

66. 

: Consonant stems, for -€-, no certain 
evidence is cited, 502; substs., in -I 
and -€1, 502, 507; adjs., in =I, 503, 
622, 626; in -1d, 426, 507; inscrip- 
tional forms, 507; Greek nouns, 508- 
12. 

: -i- stems, substs., in -1, -e, 552-558, 
561, 517-527, 531; adjs., in -1, -e, 558- 
561; 525-537, 634-636; adjs., in -1 alone, 
559, 629; pres. part., in -1, -€, 560, 
633; inscriptional forms, 564; Greek 
nouns, 565. 

-u- stems, in -u6d (-tid), 593; in 
-ubus, 592; inscriptional forms, 593. 

Pronouns, peculiar and inscriptional 
forms, of ego, tii, sui, 648, 650, 651; 
of meus, tuus, suus, 653-655; of 
hic, 663-665; of ille, iste, 667, 668; 
of illic, istic, 670; of is, 673, 674; 
of idem, 677, 678; of ipse, 680; of 

ul, quis, 688-69 ; of aliquis, &c., 

Ze. 
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Uses of, 1296-14003 general, 1296- 
13013 meaning of, 1297, 1299, 1300; as 
adv., 703-707, 1376; combined with 
acc., 1199, 1303. 

Ablative proper, 1297, 1302-1330, 
attached to subst., 1301, 1313, 13143 
of separation, want, departure, 1302~ 
1306, 1293, 1294; denoting place from 
which, with town and island names, 
1307-1310; denoting origin and place 
from which, with country names, 1309, 
1310; in dates, 1307; domé6, rire, 
hum4, 1311; of source, stuff, or ma- 
terial, 1312-1315; of the doer of an 
action, 1318, 1319, 1476, 1477, 22433 
of cause, influence, or motive, 1316- 
1319; with faci6 and sum, denoting 
that with which or to which something 
is done, 1315; Causa, gratia, &c., 
1257, 1317; denoting person, equivalent 
to abstract, 1319; of comparison, 1320- 
1330; with alter, alius, 1323; with 
compar. advs., 1327; in expressions of 
age, 1329; Opinidne, exspectati- 
One, spé, 1330; amplius, longius, 
pliis, minus, 1328, 1329; with judicial 
verbs, 1280-1282. 

Locative ablative, 1299, 1331-1355} 
attached to subst., 1301, 1331; in dates, 
1307, 1331; domi, ruri, humi, orbi, 
13373. belli, militiae, 1338; joined 
with loc. adv., 1340; of place where 
with town and island names, 1331-1335, 
1342, 1343; of place where, with ioram 
urbs, oppidum, &c., 1332, 13333 of 
place where, with other appellatives, 
1344, 1347; Of place where, with country 
names, 1336, 13473 with tened6, reci- 
pis, &c., 1348; with fidd, confids, 
glorior, laetor, nitor, st6, frétus, 
1349; of time at which, 1341, 1350, 
1351 ; of time within which, 1352-1354; 
of time during which, 1355. 

Instrumental] ablative 


1300, 1356- 


Index of Subjects. 


Ablative case — continued. 
1399; of accompaniment, 1356, 
with itinctus, conitinctus, 
of manner, 1358-1361; absolute, 1362— 
1374, see also 1533, 1900, 2110, 21213 
of quality, 1375; of the route taken, 
1376; of instrument or means, 1377- 
1384, 1476,1477}; with fruor, fungor, 
potior, tor, véscor, isus est, 
opus est, 1379-1384; of specifica- 
tion, 1385 ; with verbs of fulness, 1386; 
with adjs. of fulness, 1387; of mea- 
sure, exchange, price, 1388-1392; with 
dignus, indignus, &c., 1392; of 
amount of difference, 1393-1399, 1153, 
1154, 1459; Of time before or after 
which, 1394, 1154; with absum and 
dist, 1153; of intervallum and 
spatium in designations of distance, 
1399) of persons, instead of abl. with 
abd, 1477. 

Combined with other abls. in same sen- 


13575 
13573 


tence, 1400; with in and sub after verbs | 


of rest, 1423; with in after verbs of 
motion, 1424; of gerundive construction 


and gerund, 2265-2268; supine in -0. 


as, 235, 2269, 2277. 
wucuodine, 
verbs of, with gen., 1293; with abl., 
1386; adjs. of, with gen., 1263, 1264; 
with abl., 1387. 
Abridgement, 
of sentences, 1057, 2111. 
Abstaining, 


verbs of, with gen., 1294; with abl., 


1302-1306, 1294; with quin, 1986. 
Abstract, 
substs., defined, 7; plur. of, 416, 
1109; subst. suffixes denoting quality, 
246-264; adj. suffixes denoting quality, 
281-297; suffixes denoting action, 212- 
237, 249, 285; abstract in rel. sentence 
instead of in main sentence, 1800. 
Acatalectic verse, 
defined, 2537. 
Accent, 
general rules of, 84~91; in gen. and 
voc, of ~O= decl., 87; on final syllable, 
88; marks of, 29, 3; 30; 85; of proclit- 
ics and enclitics, 92-94; of preps., 92; 
of rel. and indef. prons., 92; of com- 
pounds of faci, 394; in verse, 2548. 
Accentual, 
verse, 2548; verse, in Carmina, 
2549; theory of the Saturnian, 2553. 
Accompaniment, 
abl. of, 1356, 1357. 


Accomplishing, 
verbs of, with subjv., 1579, 1712; with 
purpose clause, 1951; with result clause, 
1955, 1965; with acc. and infin., 2196. 
Accusative case, 
defined, 419; sing., of neut. nouns, 
how formed, 423; plur., of neut. nouns, 
how formed, 423; sing. and plur., of 
gender nouns, how formed, 424 ; lack- 
ing, see Defective ; ending in d, 149. 
-a- stems, in -am, 436; inscrip- 
tional forms, 443; Greek nouns, 444, 


ae stems, in -om and -um, 452; 
in -a~, 130, 2; 461; inscriptional forms, 
465; Greek nouns, 466. 

Consonant stems, in «1S, 505, 507, 
622; inscriptional forms, 507; Greek 
nouns, 508-512. wv 

-i- stems, in -im, -em, 547-551, 
§17-525; inscriptional forms, 564; 
Greek nouns, 565. ’ 

-u- stems, inscriptional forms, 593. 

Adverbs from, 699-702, 549, 1156. 

Pronouns, peculiar and inscriptional 
forms, of ego, tii, sul, 648, 650, 651 ; 
of meus, tuus, suus, 653-655; of 
hic, 663-665 ; of ille, iste, 667; of 
illic, istic, 670; of is, 673; of idem, 
677; of ipse, 680. ae 
Uses of, 1124-1174; general, 1124- 
1131. 

Of the object, 1132-1150;, with com- 
pounds of ad, circum, ex, in, ob, 
per, prae, praeter, trans, 1137; 
double, with verbs compounded with 
preps., 1138, 1198; with verbs of feeling, 
commonly intrans., 1139; emphasizing 
or defining, 1140-1146, 1173, 1475; of 
kindred deri vation with verb, 1140, 11733 
of kindred meaning with verb,’ 1141; 
neut., of adj., with verb, 11423: with 
verbs of smelling and tasting, 1143; 
neut., of pron., with verbal expression, 
1144, 1840, 18513; of appellative, used 
adverbially, 1145; attached to subst., 
1129, 1146; of part concerned, 1147; 
of thing put on or off, 1148; of excla- 
mation, 1149, 1150, 2112; with verb not 
expressed, 1150. 

Of space and time, 1551-1156, 1475 ; 
with abhinc, 1154; with ordinals, 
11554 expressing ‘ time at which,’ 1156) 
of aim of motion, 1157-1166; of end o 
motion with in and sub, 1423; with 
verbs of rest, 1424; with names of 
towns, islands, peninsulas, 1157-1160; 
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Lndex of Subjects. 


Accusative case — continued, 

with names of countries, 1161; with 
appellatives, 1159,1161; domum, ris, 
foras, 1162-1164; exsequias, infi- 
tids, malam crucem, malam rem, 


1165. 

Two accusatives combined, 1167— 
11743 of obj. and pred., 1167, 1168; 
with verbs of teaching, hiding, demand- 
ing, questioning, 1169-11713; with verbs 
of wishing, reminding, inducing, accus- 
ing, 11723 defining acc. and acc. of per- 
son, 11733 acc. of extent or duration or 
aim of motion and acc. of object, 1174. 

With verbs otherwise taking dat., 
1184, 1185; with compounds of verbs 
of intrans, use, 11913 combined with 
dat. or abl., 1199, 1303; with propior, 
proximus, prope, &c., 1201; with 
nomen dod, &c., 1214; pred., instead 
of dat., 1221, 12243 with prep., instead 
of objective gen., 1261; with verbs of 
remembering and forgetting, 1288; with 


verbs of reminding, 1291; with per, to |: 


express instrument, 1378; with abi- 
tor, fungor, fruor, perfruor, po- 
tior, 1380; with opus est, 1383; with 
Usus est, 1384; with post and ante 
in expressions of time, 1394-1397; of 
extent, with verbs of surpassing, 1398; 
with comparatives, 1398; with preps., 
see Prepositions. | 

With infin., 1134, 2172-2203, 2312, 
2313, 2321, 2330-2334; infin. as subst. 
acc., 2204-2206; acc. subj. of infin. 
omitted, 2183; pred. noun referring to 
unexpressed subj. of infin. in, 2213; 
use of reflexive pron. in construction 
of acc. with infin., 2338-2340; obj. of 
gerundive, 2247; acc. of gerundive and 
gerund, use of, 2250-2253, 2243; obj. 
of gerund, 2242, 2255, 2259, 2265; 
supine in -um as, 235, 1166, 22693 
following supine in -um, 2272. 
Accusing, 

verbs of, with two accusatives, 11723 
with gen., 1280-12823 with abl., 1280- 
1282; with quod, 1852; with cur, 
1852; with acc. and infin., 2185. 
Acquitting, . 

verbs of, with two accusatives, 1172; 
with gen., 1280-1282; with abl., 1280- 
1282. . 
Action, 

suffixes denoting, 212-237, 249, 285 3 
words denoting, range of meaning of, 
213. 
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Conceivable, subjv. of, in simple sen- 
tence, 1554-1562; in subordinate sen- 
tence, 1731; in rel. characteristic or 
result sentences, 1818; in quam sen- 
tences, 1888; in quamquam sentences, 
19013; in sentences of result with ut, 
1947; in sentences of purpose with ut, 
1962; in sentences with quand6, 2010; 
tense of, in subordinate sentence, 1753. 

Congruent and coincident, 17333 co- 
incident, introduced by quod, quia, 
1850; introduced by qui, 1826; intro- 
duced by cum, 1874. 

Repeated, subjv. of, 17303 non-occur- 
rent, tense of, in subordinate sentence, 
1753 3 defined, ei treated, 2091-2108, 
see Conditional; pres., &c., see 
Present, &c.; continued, see Con- 
tinued. 


Active voice, 


defined, 723, 1469; pered, véned, 
fid, meaning of, 1471; of coepi and 
désinG, 1483; perf. partic. with force 
of, 907, 1485 ; deponents having, 1488, 
1489; deponents having pres. system in, 
1488; changed to pass., 1472-1480. 


Adjectives, 


defined, 8; iambic shortening of the 
endings of, 129, 130; used substan-. 
tively, with -e, -1in abl. sing., 558, 561, 
6315 pres. partic. used as, with -1 in abl. 
sing., 5€0, 633; formation of, 180-203; 
roots and stems, 183-198; without for- 
mative suffix, 195, 198.199; with forma- 
tive suffix, 195-198, 200-203. 

Suffixes of, 280-360; primitive, with 
act. meaning, 281-290, 293, 294, 296; 
primitive, with pass. meaning, 291- 
297, 282, 283, 305; denominative, 298- 
360, 287; of material or resemblance, 
299-301; of appurtenance, 302-330; of 
supply, 331-335; diminutive, 339, 340; 
of the compar., 342-348; of the superl., 
342-345, 349-3523 comparison of, see 

omparison. 

Compound, formation and meaning 
of, 379-390, see Composition; in- 
flection of, 398-643, see Gender, 
Number, Case, Declension; of 
‘one,’ ‘two,’ ‘three’ endings, 611. 

Agreement of, 1082-1098; used sub- 
stantively, 1099-1104, 1106, 1093, 1203, 
1250; with acc. appended, 1130; neut, 
acc. of, denoting manner, 11423 pred., 
with verbs of making, choosing, naming, 
&c., 1167; with dat., 1183, 1200-12043 
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Adjectives — continued. 
with acc., 12013 with acc. and prep., 
12013 with gen., 1202-1204, 1238, 1245, 
1263-1270; with abl., 1202, 1306; wit 
loc., 13393 instead of gen., 1233, 1262; 
compar., with abl. or with quam, 
1320-1330; prepositional expressions 
equivalent to, 1428; two adjs. compared, 
1457; explanatory, put in rel. sen- 
tence, 1810; rel. sentence coordinated 
with, 1820; quamquam with, 1900; 
quamvis with, 1903 ; infin. with, 2166; 
gerundive used as, 2248, 2249; with acc. 
of gerundive construction or gerund, 
2252; with dat. of gerundive construc- 
tion, 2254; with gen. of gerundive 
construction or gerund, 2258; with 
supine in -&, 2274; partic. as, 2283, 
2284; adj. relatives, see Relative; 
pred., see Predicate ; attributive, see 
Attributive; numeral, see Nume- 
ral adjectives. 
Adjunct, 
adverbial, defined, 1053. 
Admiring, 
verbs of, with gen., 1286. 
Adonic, 
the, 2655-2657. 
Advantage, 
dat. of, 1178, 1205-1210. 
Adverbial, 
adjunct, defined, 1053; acc., 1140 
1146; ablatives, ire, ratidne, &c., 


defined, 10, 696; diminutives of, 341; 
comparison of, 361-364; compounded 
with nouns or noun stems, 382, 383, 385 ; 
compounded with verbs, 396; in -im, 

49, 700, 710; origin of, 696-710, 712; 
rom acc., 699-702, 549, 1156; trom abl., 
703-707; from loc., 708, 709, 1340; from 
prons., 706, 710; from adjs., 7o1, 702, 
704, 705; from partic., 704, 1372; de- 
noting route by which, 707, 1376; of 
manner, 700, 704, 710; of place at which, 
708, 709; of place to which, 710; of 
place from which, 710; sentences as, 
712; correlative, 711, 1831; adjs. used 
with force of, 1142-1146. 

With gen., 1242, 1248, 1253, 1254; acc. 
of appellative used as, 1145; compar., 
followed by abl. or quam, 1327-13303 
development into preps. , 696, 1402-14043 
preps. with force of, 1407, 1408, 14323 
words used as preps. and advs., 1412- 
1416, 14213 prepositional expressions 


Adverbs — continued. 
equivalent to, 1428; function of, 1438; 
with meaning of adj., 1439; with partic, 
used as substs., 1440; with substs., 14413 
used in place of substs., 1442; use of 
neg. advs., 1443-1453; neg. advs., two 
in one sentence, 1452, 1453; two advs., 
compared, 1457; used as connectives, 
1687-1692, 2133-2159; postpositive, 
1683; subordinate sentences as, 1715; 
quo, unde, &c., 1n place of rel. pron. 
with prep., 1793; indef. rel., introducing 
indic., 1314; numeral, 2404, 24053 nu- 
meral, forms in -i€ns, -i€s, 2414. 

Adversative, 

words, use of, 1676-1686, 2131, 2150= 

2153. 

Advising, 

verbs of, case with, 1181-1185; with 

purpose clause, 1950. 


Affirmative, 

expressed by two negatives, 1452; 
answer, expected with -ne, -n, 1504; 
answer, expected with n6nne, 1506; 
answer, expected with num, 1507; 
answer, how expressed, 1511, 1512; 
meaning of haud sci6 an, &c., 1782; 
coordination, 2159; sentence, aliquis 
in, 2390; sentence, quivis, quilibet, 
utervis, uterlibet in, 2401. 

Agent, 

suffixes denoting, 204-211 ; of action, 

see Doer. 
Agreement, 

of subst., 1077-1081; of mobile 
substs., 1078; explaining two or more 
substs., 1079; collective or distributive, 
explaining plur., 1080; in apposition 
with thought or clause, 1081. 

Of adjective, 1082-1098 ; with persons 
or things implied in subst., 1083; attrib- 
utive, with one of several substs., 1084 ; 
attributive, sing. with plur. subst., 1085 ; 
with combined adj. and subst., 1086; 
pred., with substs. denoting persons, 
1088; with substs. denoting things, 
1089; with substs. denoting persons 
and things, 1090; with nearest subst., 
tog1; absente ndbis, 1092; neut. 
adj. used as subst. in pred., 1093. 

Of verb, 1062-1076, 1080, 1807; in 
plur. with several sing. subjs., 1064, 
1065; in sing. with several sing. subjs., 
1066, 1067; with mixed subjs., sing. and 
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Agreement — continued. 

plur., 1068; with sing. subj. and abl. 
with cum, 1069; when subjs. are con- 
nected bynec...nec, aut, aut... 
aut, 1070; with collectives, 1071; agree- 
ing with appositive or pred. subst., 1072 ; 
when subjs. are of different pers., 1076; 
agreeing with subst. introduced by 
quam, &c., 1073; age, &c., 1075; 
agreeing in pers. with antec. of rel. or 
implied antec., 1807. 

Of pronouns, demonstrative, deter- 
minative, rel., 1093-1098, 1801-1811 ; 
agreement determined by sense, 1095, 
1804; with several substs., 1096, 1803; 
agreeing with pred. subst., 1097, 1806; 
in agreement, equivalent to gen., 1098. 

Aim, 

of motion, denoted by acc., 1157- 
1166; of motion, acc. of, combined 
with a second acc., 1174; verbs of, with 
purpose clause, 1949. 

Alcaic, 

strophe, 2545; the nine-syllabled, 
2642; the lesser (decasyllabic), 2663; 
the greater (hendecasyllabic), 2667, 
2668; in Horace, 2736. 

Alcmanian, verse, 2577; strophe, 2724. 

Alphabet, 

treated, 16-29; source of, 18; changes 

in, 17, 19, 21, 25; letters of, gender, 
412; see Pronunciation. 

Amphibrach, 2522. 

Anaclasis, 2711. 

Anacrusis, 2529, 2530. 

Analogical lengthening, 123. 

Anapaest, defined, 2521; cyclic, 2523. 

Anapaestic, 

rhythms, 2682-2690; tetrameter acat- 
alectic, 2684, 2685; tetrameter catalectic, 
2686; dimeter acatalectic, 2657; dimeter 
catalectic, 2688, 2689. 

Anaphora, 1602. 

Anaptyctical vowel, 172; 111, 3. 
Annalistic present, 1591. 
Answers, 

forms of expected, 1504-1510, 1563 ; 
yes and no, how expressed, 1511-1514 3 
of alternative questions, how expressed, 


1525. 
Antecedent, 
defined, 1796; position of, 1796-1798, 
omitted, 1798, 1799; indef., 17993 im- 
plied in possess., 1807; rules for agree- 
ment of rel. with, 1082-1098, 1801-1811 ; 
see also Relative. 
Antepenult, 
defined, 175; when accented, 86, z. 


Antibacchius, 2522. 
Antispast, 2522. 
Antitheses, 
asyndeton in, 1640. 
Anxiety, 
expressions of, with ut, né clauses, 
1957, 1958. 
Apex, 29, 3. 
Aphaeresis, rio, 112, 168. 
Apocope, IIo, 113, 168. 
Apodosis, . 
defined, 1061; fut. perf. in, coinci- 
dent in time with fut. perf. in prot., 
1627; with tam, non minus, n6n 
magis, aequé, perinde, itxta, 
1889, 1890; correlative lacking in, 
1890; see Conditional, Relative, 
Conjunctive. 
Appeal, 
questions of, in pres. indic., 1531; in 
fut., 1531, 1623; in subjv., 1563; in 
subordinate sentence, 17313; tense of, 
in subordinate sentence, 1753; in in- 
direct question, 1786; in ind. disc., 
2313, 2314. | 
Accusative in, 1150. 
Appellatives, 
defined, 5; in acc. with expressions 
of motion, 1161; loc. of, 1337-13413 
used without prep. to denote place 
where, 1344-1347; used with prep. to 
denote place where, 1347. 
Appointing, 
see Making. 
Appositive, 
defined, 1045; verb agreeing with, 
1072; agreement of, 1077-1081; to a 
thought or clause, 1081 ; with loc., 1333, 
1340, 1341; gen. as, with possess. pron., 
1235; gen. used for, 1256; dat. used 
for, 1213; to a rel., 1309; sentence 
with quod as, 1845; infin. as subst. 
acc. in apposition, 22043 infin. as subst. 
nom. in apposition, 2207; appositive 
partic., 2293-2296. 
Appurtenance, 
adj. suffixes denoting, 302-330. 
Archilochian, 
verse, 2578-2580; the lesser, 2579; 
the greater, 2677; strophe, in Horace, 
2725-2728. 
Aristophanic, 2658. 
Arsis, 2520. 
Ascending rhythms, 2528. 
Asclepiadean, 
the lesser, 2669; the greater, 2670; in 
Horace, 2729-2733. 
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AStIDE: 
verbs of, with two accusatives, 1169- 
11713; with acc. and _ prepositional 
phrase, 11703; with indirect ques- 
tion, 1774; with gerundive construc- 
tion, 2250. 
Asseverations, 
pres. subjv. in, 1542; fut. in, 1622; 
ita... ut in, 1542, 1622, 1937; ex- 
pressed by nam, 2155. 
Assimilation, 
of vowels, 144; of consonants, 163- 
166; subjv. of, 1728; subjv. of, se- 
quence of tenses in, 1770~1772. 
Assumption, 
expressed by subjv. of desire, 1553; 
expressed by fut., 1620. 
Asynartetic verses, 2535. 
Asyndetic, 
coordination, defined, 1637; in simple 
sentences, 1638-1642; between sen- 
tences or periods, 2123-2127. 
Asyndeton, 
enumerative, 2126; 
2127; see Asyndetic. 
Atonic syllable, 1o2. 
Attraction, 
of verb, subst., adj., pron., partic., see 
Agreement, 
subjv. of, 17285 sequence of tenses in, 
1770-1772; in Cum sentences, 1859 ; 
in quoniam sentences, 1882-1884; in 
quam sentences, 1888; in quam- 
quam sentences, 1901; in sentences 
with postquam, ubi, ut, &c., 1924; 
with dum, dinec, quoad, quam- 
dill, 1994. 
Attribute, 
defined, 10393 kinds of, 1040-1043; 
attached to proper name, 1044; with 
loc., 1332, 13333 with domum, 
dom6s, 1164. 
Attributive, 
subst., agreement of, 1077-1081 ; adj., 
agreement of, 1082-1098, see Agree- 
ment; subordinate sentence as, 1715; 
use of antequam, 1920; gerundive, 
2248, 2249; partic., 2282-2286. 
Avoiding, 
verbs of, with n€ and subjv., 1960. 


of summary, 


Bacchiac rhythms, 2698-2706. 
Bacchius, 2521. 
Begin, 

verbs meaning, with infin., 2169. 
Believing, 

verbs of, with dat., 1181, 1182. 


Benefiting, 
verbs of, case with, 1205-1210. 
Birth, 
place of, in abl., 1309; verbs of, with 
abl., 1312. 
Blaming, 
verbs of, used with quod, 1852. 
Books, 
pres. used in, 1592; see Titles. 
Brachycatalectic verse, 2538. 
Bucolic diaeresis, 2559. 
Buying, 
verbs of, with gen., 12743; with abl., 
1388-1392. 


Caesura, 

2542-25445 hiatus in, 2477; mascu- 
line and feminine, 2557; after the third 
trochee, 2558. 

Calling, 
verbs of, with two accusatives, 11673 
with indef. subj., 1033. 
Can, 
verbs meaning, with infin., 2169. 
Capability, 
suffixes denoting, 284, 292-294. 
Capable, 

adjs. meaning, with gerundive cone 

struction or gerund, 2252, 
Cardinal numerals, 

decl. of, 637-642, 431 ; list of, 2404, 
24053 some forms of, 2415-2418; in 
dates, 2419; in combination with sin- 
guli, 2420. 

Case, 

endings, function of, 398; endings, 
lacking in prons., 645 ; the cases, defined, 
419, 420; oblique cases, defined, 419; 
nouns, defective in, see Defective; 
rules for formation of the cases of nouns, 
general, 422-428; in -a- stems, 436- 
443; in -O- stems, 452-465; in cons. 
stems, 495-507; in ~i- stems, 540-564 5 
in -u- stems, 590-595; in -&- stems, 
602-607 ; principal and secondary cases, 
IIII, 1112; see Agreement, Nome 
inative, &c., Prepositions. 

Catalectic verse, 

defined, 2537 ; 27 syllabam, &C., 2539+ 
Catalexis, 2537. 
Catullus, 

lyric strophes of, 2738. 

Causal, . 
sentences, defined, 1716; mood in, 
17213; subjv. of ind. disc. and attrac. 
tion in, 1722, 2319; tense of, after sec 
ondary, 1756; words, use of, 2133, 2154 
2158; see Cause. 
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Causative, 
verbs, 368; use of verb, 2304. 
Cause, 
gen. 
1319; 


of, 1232-1238; abl. of, 1316~ 
expressed by abl. abs., 1317, 
1367 ; coordinated member denoting, 
1703; rel. sentences of,1824-1830; ex- 
pressed by sentence with quod, quia, 
1838-1858; expressed by sentence with 
cum, 1859, 1874-1880; expressed by 
sentence with quoniam, 1882, 1884 ; 
expressed by sentence with postquam, 
ubi, ut, &c., 1926, 1930; expressed by 
sentence with dum, 1998; expressed by 
sentence with quando, quanddque, 
2010, 2013, 20143 expressed by abl. of 
gerundive construction or gerund, 2266 ; 
expressed by partic., 2295, 13173; other- 
wise expressed, 1317. 
Cease, 
verbs meaning, with infin., 2169. 
Change, 
in characters of alphabet, 17, 19, 21, 25 ; 
in sound of vowels, 95-145; in sound 
of diphthongs, 95-101; in sound of con- 
sonants, 146-174; see Substitution, 
Development, Disappearance, 
Assimilation, Dissimilation, In- 
terchange, Lengthening, Short- 
ening, Weakening, Hiatus, 
Contraction, Elision, Affinities. 
Characteristic, 
rel. sentences of, 1818-1823. 
Charge, 
gen. of, 1280-1282. 
Choliambus, 2597-2600. 
Choosing, 
verbs of, with two accusatives, 1167; 
with pred. abl., 1363. 
Choriambic rhythms, 2707. 
Choriambus, 2521. 
Circumflex accent, 174-177. 
Circumstances, 
expressed by abl. abs., 1362, 1365 ; 
by abl. of gerundive construction or 
gerund, 2266. 
Cities, 
see Towns. 
Claudus, 
trochaic tetrameter, 2639-2641. 
Clause, 
defined, 1055; subst. in apposition 
to, 1081; see Sentence, Subordi- 
nate. 
Clausula, 2536. 


Climax, 
asyndeton in, 1639; introduced by 
véro, 1684. 
Cognate, 
see Kindred. 
Coincident action, 
defined, 1733; introduced by qui, 
1826 ; introduced by quod, quia, 1559; 
introduced by cum, 1864, 1874 ; intro- 
duced by dum, 1998. 
Collectives, 
defined, 6; suffixes forming, 228, 249; 
with sing. and plur. verb, 1071, 1080; 
with plur. subst., 1080; words denoting 
person used as, 1099; used in abi. with 
ab, 1477. 
Colon, 2532. 
Combination, 
of sentences, 1055; of substs. by a 
prep., 1426-1428; of different copula- 
tives, 1662-1666. 
Command, 
acc. in, 11503; intimated by question, 
15313 expressed by subjv., 1547-1552; 
expressed by imper., 1571-1586 3 accom- 
panied by voc. or voc. nom., 1571; ex- 
pressed by fut., 16245; introduced by 
proinde, proin, 2157; verbs of, case 
with, 1181-1185 ; subjv. coordinated with 
verbs of, 1708; verbs of, with purpose 
clause, 1950; verbs of, with acc. and 
infin., 2200-2202. 


Common, 
names, defined, 5; quantity, defini- 
tion and sign of, 30; gender, nouns of, 
410. 


Comparative, 

of adjectives, diminutive formed from 
stem of, 340; formed from stems and 
roots, 342; stem of, 346, 470; suffixes 
of, 346-348; doubled suffix of, 348; 
lacking, 358, 360; formed by magis, 
360; declension and case forms of, 621- 
623, 503, 505, 507; used as adverbs, 
7o1; of adverbs, ending of, 361, 363, 
364; lacking, 364. 

Use of, 1455-1464; general function 
of, 1455; used in comparison of adjs. 
and advs., 1457, 1458; combined with a 
positive, 1453 ; modified by abl. of differ- 
ence, 1393, 1459; modified by acc., 1398; 
expressing disproportion, 1460, 1461; in 
neg. sentence, for superl., 1462; empha. 
sized by magis, 1463; modified by 
aequé, 1463; with abl., for positive, 
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Comparative — continued. 

1464; strengthening a superl., 1468; 

agreeing with a rel., 1810; followed by 

quam, quam ut, quam qui, 1896; 

quo of purpose with, 1974; followed by 
uasi, 2122; followed by abl. of gerun- 
ive construction, 2268; double, with 
uam ... tam,1893; with quanto 

.- . tanto, 1973. 

Sentence, defined, 1716; with ut, co- 
ordinated member equivalent to, 1704; 
quisquam and iillus in, 2402; period 
of equality, tam ... quam, &c. in, 
1889, 18953 of inequality, 1894; with 
qu6 and €0, 1973. 

Comparison, 

of adjs., 342-360; in -ior, issimus, 
3433 of adjs. in -ilis, 343 3593 of adjs. 
in -er, 344; with superl. in -rimus, 
344, 3503 with superl. in -limus, 345, 
350; with superl. in -timus, 351; with 
superl. in -mus or -imus, 352; with 
compar. in -eri or -eTr, 347, 348; with 
compar. and super). from different forms 
of same stem or from different stems, 
353-355; without positive, 356, 357; 
without compar., 358; without superl., 
359; with magis and maxim, 360 ; 
not admitted, 360. 

Of adverbs, 361-364 ; with super]. in 
-Gd, 362; with superl. in -6 or -um, 
362; without positive, 363; without 
compar., 364; without superl., 364. 

Of participles, 2284. 

Use of degrees of, 1454-1468, see 
Positive, Comparative, Super- 
lative. 

Ablative of, 1320-1330; atque, et 
in, 1653, 1654; periods of, with quam, 
1888-1898 ; with tamquam, 1908- 
1910; conditional periods of, 2117- 


Complex, 


sentence, defined, 10583; varieties of, 
1058-1061; treated, 1714-2122, see 
Sentence. 


Composition, 


treated, 376-396; of nouns, 379-390; 
real compounds, 379-385; apparent 
compounds, 386-390; of verbs, 391- 
396; real compounds, 391, 392, 790; 
apparent compounds, 393-396, 790; verb 
with verb, 394; subst. with verb, 395; 
adv. with verb, 396; of partic. 2284. 


Compound, 


words, defined, 181; containing mute 
or £ followed by 1] or r, 178 ; direct, de- 
fined, 373 indirect, defined, 377; real, 
defined, 378; apparent, defined, 378; 
determinative, defined, 382-384 ; abies 
tive, defined, 384; possess., defined, 385 ; 
compound formative suffixes, defined, 
200; compound verbs, with stem differ- 
ing from simple, §21-523; perf. of, 823; 
reduplication in, 860, 861; forms of, 
922-1020; cases with, 1137, 1138, 1187, 
1191, 1194-1199, 1209; formation of, 
1402-1409 ; compound sentence, defined, 
10563; abridged, 1057; treated, 1636- 
1713; see Sentence, Composition. 


Compounds, 


of dic, diic, accent of, 88; of roots 
fac-, ag-, Cap-, 370; of faci6, accent 
of, 394; of facid, form of, 394; in 
-cola and -gena, gen. plur. of, 439; 
in -fer and -ger, decl. of, 454, 616; 
of dd, 756, 737; of e6, 763-767; of 
edd, 771; in -f16 and -ficior, 790; 
of diicé, imper. of, 846; of ne, 1444, 
1445 ; changes within, 174. 


Conative, 


use of verb, 2301-2303. 


Conceivable, 

action, subjv. of, in main sentence, 
1554-1562; in subordinate sentence, 
1731; tense of, in subordinate sentence, 
1753; in rel. characteristic or result 
sentences, 1818; in quam sentences, 
1888, 1896 ; in quamquam sentences, 
1901; in sentences of result with ut, 
1947 ; in sentences of purpose with ut, 
1962; with dum, d6nec, quoad, 
quamdiii, 1994; in sentences with 


2122, 
Compensation, 121. 
Complement, 
the essential, defined, 1177; the es- 
sential, uses of, 1180-1204; the op- 
tional, defined, 1178; the optional, uses 
of, 1205-1218; see Dative. 
Complementary, 
dat.,see Dative; final clauses, 1948- 
1960; consecutive clauses, 1948, 1965- 


1969; infin., 2168-2171, 2223-2225, quando, 2o10. _ 
1953: Concession, 7 
Completed, expressed by abl. abs., 13673 ex- 


pressed by subjv. of desire, 15535 ex- 
pressed by imper., 15713 expressed by 
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Concession — continued. 
fut., 1620; coordinated member equiva- 
lent to clause of, 1702, 1710; rel. sen- 
tences of, 1824-1830; expressed by 
sentence with quod, 1843; expressed 
by sentence with quamquam, Igo0; 
expressed by sentence with quamvis, 
1904; expressed by sentence with 
quamlibet, 1907; expressed by sen- 
tence with ut, n&, 1963; expressed by 
sentence with etsi, tametsi, &c., 
2116; expressed by partic., 2295; ille 
(quidem), hic, is, iste in, 2361. 

Concessive, 

sentences, defined, 1716; tense of, 
after secondary, 1756; Cum, 1876-1880; 
ut... ita, sic, 1938; protases, 2116; 
conjunctions and advs., use of, 2133, 
2150-2153. 

Conclusion, 
introduced by erg6, itaque, igitur, 
2158; see Conditional. 
Concrete, 
substs., defined, 5. 
Condemning, 

verbs of, with gen., 1280-1282; with 

abl., 1280-1282; with quod, 1852. 
Conditional, 

sentences, defined, 1716; subjv. of 
ind, disc. and attraction in, 1722; subjv. 
of repeated action in, 1730; wish in form 
of, with si, 6 si, 1546; unchanged after 
panier tense, 1753; with si, si forte, 
or indirect question, 1777; rel. sen- 
tences equivalent to, 1812; Cum sen- 
tences equivalent to, 1859; expressed by 
ut, né... SIC, proviso, 1964. 

Periods, 2016-2021; development of, 
2016; words introducing prot., 2019- 
2021; classes of, 2022-2024. 

Indeterminate protases, 2025-2090; 
indic. use, 2025-2071. 

Present indicative in prot., 2026-2033; 
with apod. in pres. indic., 2026; with 
apod. in perf, indic., 2027; with apod. in 
impf. indic., 2028; with apod. in plup. 
indic., 2029; with apod. in fut., 2030; 
with apod. in fut. perf., 2031; with 
apod. in imper., 2032; with apod. in 
pres. subjv., 2033. 

Perfect indicative in prot., 2034-2041 ; 
with apod. in pres. indic., 20343 with 
apod, in perf. indic., 2035; with apod. 
in plup. indic., 2036; with apod. in fut., 
2037; with apod. in imper., 2038; with 
apod. in pres. subjv., 2039; with apod. 


Conditional — continued. 
in impf. subjv., 2040; with apod. in 
plup. subjv., 2041. 

Imperfect indicative in prot., 2042- 
2047; with apod. in pres. indic., 2042; 
with apod. in perf. indic., 2043; with 
apod, in impf. indic., 2044; with apod. 
in fut., 2045; with apod. in pres, subjv., 
2046; with apod. in impf. subjv., 2047. 

Pluperfect indicative in prot., 2048- 
20513 with apod. in pres. indic., 2048; 
with apod. in perf. indic., 2049; with 
apod. in impf, indic., 2050; with apod. 
in impf. subjv., 2051. 

Future in prot., 2052-2058; with 
apod. in pres. indic., 2052; with apod. 
in perf. indic., 2053; with apod. in fut., 
2054; with apod, in fut. perf., 2055 ; 
with apod. in imper., 2056; with apod. 
in pres. subjv., 2057; with apod. in 
perf. subjv., 2058. 

Future perfect in prot., 2059-2064; 
with apod. in pres. indic., 2059; with 
apod. in perf. indic., 2060; with apod. 
in fut., 2061; with apod. in fut. perf., 
2062; with apod. in imper., 2063; with 
apod. in pres. subjv., 2064. 

General, 2034, 2035, 2044, 2050, 2054, 
2069-2071; special uses, 2065-2067 ; 
non,si... 2067; with miror, mi- 
rum est, 2068; use of subjv. for in- 
dic., 2069-2071. 

Indeterminate protases, subjv. use, 
2072~2090; indic. for subjv. in expres- 
sions of ability, duty, &c., 20743 non- 
occurrent action viewed as occurrent, 
2075. 

Prot. in pres. subjv., 2076-2083; prot. 
in perf, subjv., 2084-2088 ; apod. in pres. 
subjv., 2076, ey apod. in perf. subjv., 
2077, 2085 ; apod. in pres. indic., 2078; 
apod. in fut., 2079, 2086; apod. in fut. 
perf., 2080; apod. in periphrastic, 2081, 
2087; apod, in impf. subjv., 2082, 2088 ; 
apod. in plup. subjv., 2083; conversion 
to past time, 2089; periods of exempli- 
fication, 2054, 2090. 

Protases of action non-occurrent, 2024, 
2091-2108; force of tenses, 2091-2093 ; 

rot. in impf. subjv., 2094-2097 ; prot. 
in plup. subjv., 2096, 2098-2107; peri- 
phrastic prot., 2108; apod. in impf. 
subjv., 2094, 2097, 2108 ; apod. in plup. 
subjv., 2095, 2098, 2108; apod. in pres. 
subjv., 2098; periphrastic apod., 2096, 
2100; apod. in impf. indic., 2101, 2102, 
2104, 2106; apod. in perf. indic., 2101. 
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Conditional — continued. 
2103-2105 ; apod. in plup. indic., 2104, 
2107. 

Variation of prot., 2109-2111; varia- 
tion of apod., 2112-2115; forms which 
apod. may take, 2018; coordinated 
member equivalent to prot., 1574, 1701 ; 
imper. as prot., 1574; prot. expressed 
by abl. abs., 2295; prot. expressed by 
partic., 2295; conditional comparisons, 
2117-2122; protases in ind. disc., 2326- 
2329; apodoses in ind. disc., 2330-2334 3 
sentence, quisquam and Uullus in, 
2402. 

Conjugation, 

defined, 397; of sum, 144 15° of 
possum, [44 751-7533 of do, 744, 
754-7573; of bibd, serd, sistd, 744, 
755; of inquam, 759-761; of €6, 
759, 762-767 ; of qued, nequed, 759, 
768; of edd, 769-771; of vol6, 772- 
7743 of nl, 772, 775-777; of malo, 
772) 778; 779; Of fer6, 772, 780, 781; 
of verbs in -ere (third conjug.), 782- 
784; of aid, 785-787; of f16, 785, 788- 
790; of verbs in -16, -ere, 784-791 ; of 
verbs in -are (first conjug.), 792, 793; 
of verbs in -Gre (sec. conjug.), 794, 
755; of verbs in -ire (fourth conjug.), 
79, 797; of deponent verbs, 798-801; 
of periphrastic forms, 802-804; see 
Stems, Person, Formation. 
Conjunctional, 
see Conjunctive. 

Conjunctions, 

defined, 13; origin of, 696; copula- 
tive, use of, 1644-1661, 1687~—1692, 
1881, 2133-2149 ; combination of differ- 
ent, 1662-1666; disjunctive, use of, 
1667-1675, 2133-2149; adversative, use 
of, 1676-1686, 2133, 2150-2153; post- 
positive, 1676; quamquam as, 1899, 
1900; QuamVIS as, 1904, 1905; qul, 
1976; concessive, use of, 2133, 2150- 
2153; causal and illative, use of, 2133, 
2154-2158; affirmative coordination, 
2159; see Connectives. 
Conjunctive, 

particle sentences, 1838-21223 intro- 
duced by quod, quia, 13381858 ; by 
non quod, n6n qud, &c., 1855; by 
cum, 1859-1881; by quoniam, 1882- 
1884; by quotiéns, quotiénscum- 
que, 1885-1887; by quam, 18838- 
1898; by quantus, ut, 1892; by 
quamquam, 1899-1902; by quam- 
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vis, 1903-1906; by quamlibet, 1907; 
by tamquam, 1908-1910; by quem- 
admodum, 1908; by antequam, 
priusquam, 1911-1921; by pridié 
quam, postridié quam, 1922; by 
postquam, ubi, ut, cum primum, 
1923-1934; by uti, ut, NE, 1935-1970; 
by ubi, 1971; by qué, qui, 1972- 
1976; by quantd, 1973; by qué- 
minus, 1977, 1978; by qu6 sétius, 
1979; by quin, 1980-1990; by dum, 
donec, quoad, quamdit, 1991- 
2009; by modo, 2003; by chaeleeo 
quahecaue, 20102014; by si, nisi, 

C., 2015-2115; by etsi, tametsi, 
tamenetsi, etiamsi, si, 2116; by 
quasi, quam si, tamquam si, &c., 
211721223; particle sentences, in ind. 
disc., 2315, 2317, 2319. 


Connection, 


of the parts of sentence, 1636—16923 of 
sentences or periods, 2123-2159; rela- 
tionship, &c., words of, with gen., 5203. 


Connectives, 


compound sentence without, 1636- 
1642; separate sentences or periods 
without, 2124-2127; relatives as, 2131; 
demonstrative and determinative words 
as, 2129, 2130; concessive words as, 
2150-2153; disjunctive words as, 1667= 
1675, 2134-2149; copulative words as, 
1644-1661, 2134-2149; adversative 
words as, 1676-1686, 2150-2153; other 
words than conjunctions as, 1687-1692; 
causal words as, 2154-2158; illative 
words as, 2154-2158; affirmative coor 
dination, 2159. 


Consecutive, 


sentences, defined, 1716; tense of, 
after secondary, 1757-17593; comple- 
mentary, 1948, 1965-1969; pure, 1948, 
1970. 


Consonants, 


cons. and vowel i and wu, 22-28; xa 
double cons., how sounded, 70; x makes 
long syllable, 177; doubled cons., how 
written and how pronounced, 80; don- 
bled, never ends a word, 177 ; doubled, 
makes long syllable, 177; pronunciation 
of, 53-72; classification of the con- 
sonants, 73-79; consonant changes, 
146-174, see Substitution, Devel- 
opment, Disappearance, Assim- 
ilation, Dissimilation, Inter- 
change; mute or f followed by lor r, 
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Consonants — continued. 
how affecting preceding short vowel, 
178; cons. roots, defined, 188; cons. 
stems of substs., decl. of, 467-512, see 
Declension ; cons. stems of substs., 
general rules of gender of, 570-584; 
cons. stems of adjs., decl. of, 621-626, 
467-512. See also Glides. 
Contempt, 
expressed by diminutives, 269; ex- 
pressed by nesci6é quid, &c., 1789; 
expressed by hic, 2350; expressed by 
iste, 2357; expressed by homo, 2365; 
expressed by quidam, 2393. 
Continued action, 
tenses of, 1587, 1594, 1619, 2218; 
with cum, 1864, 1865; see Incom- 
plete action. 
Continuants or Continuous, 
sounds, defined, 74; classified, 74; 
subst. stems in, decl..of, 481-493. 
Contraction, 
of vowels, 115, 118; of verb forms, 
885-893; in versification, 2518. 
Contrary to fact, 
see Non-occurrent. 
Contrasts, 
asyndeton in, 1640; introduced by 
et, 2140; hic and ille in, 2352; ipse 
IN, 2374) 2375+ 
Convicting, 
verbs of, with gen., 1280-1282; with 
abl., 1280-1282. 
Coordination, 
of sentences, 1055-1060, 1636; asyn- 
detic, 1637-1642; constructions, history 
of, 1693-1695, 1705, 1706, 1740, 19573 
treated, 1636-1692; without connective, 
1636-1642; with copulative conjunc- 
tions, 1643-1666; with disjunctive con- 
junctions, 1667-1675; with adversative 
conjunctions, 1676-1686 ; with other 
words as connectives, 1687-1692; inter- 
mediate coordinate sentence, treated, 
1693-17133; coordination instead of acc. 
and infin., 1696; question or exclama- 
tion in, 16973 instead of rel. sentence, 
1698; instead of temporal expression, 
1699; instead of result clause, 1700; in- 
stead of condition, 1701, 2110; instead of 
concessive clause, 1702; instead of 
causal clause, 1703; instead of compar. 
clause with ut, 1704; subjv. of desire 
in, 1705; né in, 1706; with verbs of 
wishing, 1707; with verbs of request, 


exhortation, command, &c., 1708; with 


Coordination — continued. 
oportet, optumum est, &c., 1709; 
with permitt6, concéd6, sind, h- 
cet, 1710; with cavé, &c., 17113; with 
cedo, dd, persuaded, cird, fac, 
&c., 1712; with verbs in general, 1713 ; 
of questions, 1787; of imper., 17587, 
1710-1712; of rel. sentence with subst., 
adj., or partic., 1820; of rel. sen- 
tences, 1832, 1833; affirmative, 2159; 
expressed by quamquam, etsi, 
tametsi, 2153; expressed by quippe, 
1690. 
Copulative, 
words, use of, 1644-1661, 1687-1692, 
1881, 2133-2149 ; combination of differ- 
ent, 1662-1666. 
Correlative, 
prons., table of, 695, 1831; advs., 
table of, 711, 1831; sentences, 1831; 
idcirc6, ide6, &c., 1855, 1858; 
quoniam ...continud, &c., 1883; 
quotiéns...totiéns, &c., 1886: 
quam...tam, &c., 1889, 1890; tam- 
quam ... Sic, ita, 1908; ut... ita, 
item, &c., 1937; adversative, ut... 
ita, sic, 1938; conditional, ut, né... 
sic, 1964; tantus... ut, &c, 1970; 
quo... e€6, hGc, 1973; quantd... 
tant6, 1973; dum... subitd, re- 
pente, iam, &c., 1995; dum, &c., 
...tamdit, &c., 1999; dum, &c., 
-..usque, &c., 2004; quandd... 
tum, 2011; SiC ...S1, 20153 SI... 
igitur, &c., 2018, 2067; etsi, &c.... 
tamen, 2116; lacking in apod., 1890, 
1937- 
Correption, 2517. 
Costing, 
verbs of, with gen., 12743 with abl., 
1388-1392. 
Countries; 
names of, in plur., 1107; in acc. with 
expressions of motion, 1161; used ad- 
jectively, 12333; abl. of, attached to a 
subst., 1309; denoting place from which, 
1309, 1310; place in or at which, 1336, 
1347+ 
Cretic, 
defined, 2521; rhythms, 2691-2697. 
Curses, 
duim, &c. in, 756. 
Customary, 
action, expressed by pres., 15883 ex: 
pressed by impf., 1596. 
Cyclic feet, 2523. 
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Dactyl, 
defined, 25213 cyclic, 2523. 
Dactylic, 
rhythms, 2555-2580; hexameter, 
2556-2569; pentameter, 2570-2576; 
tetrameter acatalectic, 2577; tetrame- 
ter catalectic, 2578; trimeter catalectic, 


2579- 
Dactylo-trochaic rhythms, 

2675-2681. 

Danger, 

expressions of, with ut, né clauses, 

1957, 1958. 
Dates, 

expressed by abl., 1307; expressed by 
loc., 1307, 1331; cardinals and ordinals 
in, 2419; marked by names of consuls, 
2419. 

Dative case, 

defined, 419: plur., how formed, 
428; lacking, see Defective, substan- 
tives, lacking cases. 

~a- stems, in -1, 618-620, 656, 693; 
in -eis, 440, 443; in -Is for -i1S, 440; 
in -dis and -€1S, 441; in -abus, 442; 
inscriptional forms, 443; Greek nouns, 
444- 

-O- stems, in -1, 618-620, 656, 693 ; in 
eais, -€is, -dis, 458; in -Obus, 464; 
inscriptional forms, 465; Greek nouns, 
466. 

Consonant stems, in -€, 501, 507; 
inscriptional forms, 507; Greek nouns, 
508-512. 

-i- stems, inscriptional forms, 564; 
Greek nouns, 565. Pees 

-u- stems, in -ubus, 592; inscrip- 
tional forms, 593. . 

-G- stems, in -é, 602, 606; in -1, 
606; sing., of rés, fidés, 160, 602. 

Pronouns, peculiar and inscriptional 
forms, of ego, tii, sui, 651; of meus, 
tuus, suus, 653, 654; of hic, 663- 


665; of ille, iste, 667, 668; of illic, 


istic, 670; of is, 672-674, 160; of 
idem, 677, 678; of qui, quis, 688, 
690. 

Uses of, 1175-12253 general, 1175- 
1179. 

The complementary, 1180-1218; as 
essential complement, 1180-12045; as 
optional complement, 1205-1218 ; made 
subj. in pass., 1480, 1181; with verbs of 
intrans, use denoting state, disposition, 
feeling, quality, 1181, 1184, 1185 5 with 
sum anda pred. noun, 1183; with verbs 
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of union, contention, difference, 1186, 
1357; with verbs combined with ad- 
versum, obviam, praesté, bene, 
male, satis, 1187; with verbs of 
intrans, use compounded with a prep., 
1188-1191; with verbs of trans. use, 
1192; with verbs of trans. use com- 
pounded with a prep., 1194-1199; with 
adjs., 1200-1204; with verbs of trans. 
or intrans. use to denote person or thing 
interested, benefited, harmed, 1205, 
13153 with similis, 1204; with inter- 
jections, 1206; with sentences, 1207; 
with verbs denoting warding off, rob- 
bing, ridding, 1209; with verbs of 
motion, 1210; emotional, 1211; of pos- 
sessor, 1212-1216, 1478, 2181, 22433 
with compounds of sum, 12123 with 
mihi est ndmen, &c., 1213, 1214; 
of the doer of an action, 1215, 1216, 
1478, 2181, 2243; of relation, 1217, 
1218. 

The predicative, 1219-1224; of ten- 
dency or result, 1219-1222; with verbs 
of considering or accounting, 1222; of 
purpose or intention, 1223-1225. 

Double, 1213, 1214, 1219-1225 ; com- 
bined with acc., 1199, 1201, 1214, 1221, 
1224 ; combined with nom., 1213, 1214, 
1221, 1224; attached to subst., 1183, 
1208, 1225; used with cdnscius, 
1265 ; with réfert, 1278 ; with imper- 
sonal verbs in pass., 1181; pred. noun 
in, 2214; of gerundive construction and 
gerund, 2254-2257; supine in -U as, 
2269 ; following supine in -um, 2272; 
with idem, 2373. 


Decasyllabic Alcaic, 2663. 
Declarations, 


neg. adv. in, 1443; indic. used in, 
1493; verbal expressions denoting abil- 
ity, duty, propriety, necessity, &c. in, 
1495-1497 ; confounded with questions 
and exclamations, 1502; subjv. used in, 
1540-1562; expressed by indic. in rel. 
sentence, 1813; expressed by quod, 
1838. 


Declarative, 


sentence, defined, 1025 ; in ind. disc., 
mood of, 2312. 


Declension, 


defined, 397. 4 

Substantives, 432-607; -a- stems, 
432-445; ~a- stems, Greek nouns, 444, 
4453 -O- stems, 446-466; -o- stems, 
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Greek nouns, 466 ; cons. stems, 467-512 ; 
guttural mute stems (-g-, -C-), 471- 
473; lingual mute stems (-d-, -t-), 
474-478; labial mute stems (-b-, -p-), 
479, 480; stems in -l-, -n-, 481-486; 
stems in -r-, -S-, 487-493; stems in 
-u- or -v-, 494; cons. stems, Greek 
nouns, 508-512; case endings of cons. 
stems, 495-507,see Nominative, &c ; 
-i- stems. 513-569; parisyllables with 
nom, in -iS, 517-522; parisyllables with 
nom. in -€S,5§23, 524; parisyllables with 
stems in -bri-, -Cri-, -tri-, 525 ; pari- 
syllabic neuters with nom. in -€, 526-525; 
imparisyllables with stem in -Cl-, 531; 
imparisyllables with stem in -di-, 532; 
imparisyllables with stem in -ti-, 533; 
imparisyllables with stem in -bi-,534; 
imparisyllables with stem in -pi-, 535 ; 
imparisyllables with stem in -li-, 536; 
imparisyllables with stem in -ri-, 537, 
838; imnparisyllables with stem in -si-, 
839; -i- stems, Greek nouns, 565; 
case endings of -i- stems, 540-564, see 
Nominative, &c.; -u- stems, 585- 

95; -E- stems, 596-607. 

Adjectives, 608-643, 432-569; stems 
in -O- and -a- (‘three endings ’), 613- 
620, 432-466; cons. stems of ‘two end- 
ings’ (the compar.), 621-623, 503, 505, 
507; cons. stems of ‘one ending,’ 624- 
626, 467-512, 561; -i- stems, 627-636, 
529-569; adjs. used as substs., 558, 
561 ; numeral adjs., 637-643. 

Present participles, 632, 633, 560, 
562-564. 

Pronouns, 644-694; personal, 644- 
651; reflexive, 644-651 ; possess., 652— 
655; demonstrative, 656-670; deter- 
minative, 656-659, 671-675 ; of identity, 
656-659, 676-678; intensive, 656-659, 
679, 680; rel., interrogative, indef., 
656-659, 681-694. 

See Gender, Number, Case. 
Decreeing, 
see Resolve. 

Defective, 

substs., in number, 416, 417, see also 
4773 489) 493, 518, 523, 524, 534, 5453 
words of 4th decl., no sing., 588 ; words 
of sth decl., no plur., 597, 600; in case, 
430; cases lacking in 3rd decl., 473-545 5 
cases lacking in 4th decl., 5885; cases 
lacking in sth decl., 597, 600, 604-607 ; 
adjs., in number, 627; in case, 430, 431, 
356; cases lacking in cons. stems, 472, 
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623-626; cases lacking in -i- stems, 
531-537, 627, 634-636; in comparison, 
356-360; advs., in comparison, 363, 
364; prons., in case, 692 ; verbs, 805-817, 
900, 905, 907, 922-1019. 


Defining, 


ACC., 1140-31146, 1173, 14756 


Definite, 


perf., use of, 1602, 1605-16133; se- 
quence of, 1717, 17543 see Perfect. 

Time, in cum sentences, 1861-1867 ; 
in sentences with ubi, ut, simul at- 


que, 1933, 1934- 


Definition, 


gen. of, 1255-12593; perf. subjv. in, 
with antequam, 1913. 


Degree, 


denoted by advs., 14383 of compar- 
ison, see Comparison ; of difference, 
see Difference. 


Delaying, 


verbs of, with quin, 1986; see 
Hindering. 


Deliberating, 


verbs -of, with indirect question, 1774. 


Deliberation, 


questions of, in pres. ind., 15313 in 
fut., 15331, 1623; in subjv., 1563; in 
subordinate sentence, 1731; tense of, 
in secondary sentence, 1753 ; in indirect 
question, 1786, 1774. 


Demanding, 


verbs of, with two accusatives, 1169~ 
1171; with acc. and prepositional phrase, 
1170; with acc. and infin., 2194. 


Demonstrative, 


prons., decl. of, 656-670: agreement 
of, 1095-1098, see Agreement}; with 
a compar., 1326; omitted in rel. sen- 
tence, 1798; as connectives, 2128-2139: 
correlative prons., 1831; use of hic, 
2347-2355; use of iste, 2356, 23573 
use of ille, 2358-2364; see hic, &c.; 
advs., 711. 


Denominative, 


defined, 198; substs., 246-279, 226, 
227, 232; adjs., 298-360, 287; verbs, 
formation of, 365-375, 839, 840: inflec- 
tion of, 792-797: list of, 987-1022. see 
Verbs, Formation. 


Dentals, 


77; stems, 474-478. 


Dependent, 


see Subordinate. 
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Deponents, 
defined, 725, 1486; imper. of, 297, 
7313 prin. parts of, 735; how desig- 
nated, 736, 7373 inflection of, 798-801 ; 
in -i, list of, 977-986; act. forms of, 
798; with act. and pass, endings, 800, 
1488, 1489 ; semi-deponents, Sor, 1488 ; 
perf. partic. of, with act. and pass. mean- 
ing, 907, 1364, 1492; with reflexive, 
pass., or reciprocal force, 1487; with 
pass. meaning, 1490; pass. of, how ex- 
pressed, 1491; perf. with pres.force, 2280. 
Deprive, 
verbs meaning, with abl., 1302-1306. 
Descending rhythms, 2528. 
Descriptions, 
impf. in, 1599; asyndeton in, 1639; 
in indic. in rel. sentence, 1813; ex- 
pressed by abl. abs., 1367; expressed 
by partic., 2295. 
Desiderative, 
verbs, definition and formation of, 
375 ; defective, S10. 


Desire, 

subjv. of, 1540-1553; in coordina- 
tion, 1705-1713; in rel. sentences 
of purpose, 1817; in sentences with 
potius quam, &c., 1897; in sen- 
tences of purpose with ut, 1947; in 
sentences with dum, 2005. 

Verbs of, with gen., 1286; with pur- 
pose clause, 1950; with acc. and infin., 
2189-2192, 2228. 

See Wish, Wishing, Desirous. 

Desirous, 
adjs. meaning, gen. with, 1263, 1264. 
Determinative, : 

compounds, defined and classified, 
382-384. 

Pronouns., decl. of, 656-659, 671-675 ; 
agreement of, 1094-1098, see Agree- 
ment; omitted in rel. sentence, 1798 ; 
as connectives, 2128-2130; correlative 
prons., 1831; use and force of, 2365- 
2370, 2361 ; see iS. 

Adverbs, 711. 

Development 

of vowel betore cons., 172; of vowel 
between consonants, 172; of cons., 
167; p between m and s, m and t, 
167. 

Diaeresis, 

defined, 2542, 25433; bucolic, 2559. 
Dialysis, 2501. 
Diastolé, 2505. 


Dicolic verses, 2535. 
Difference, 
verbs of, case with, 1186; amount of, 
abl. of, 1393-1399) 1153, 1154, 1459, see 
Extent; quo... €0, 1973: 
Difficult, : 
adjs. meaning, with supine in -@, 
2294). 
Diiambus, 
defined, 2522. 
Dimeter, : 
defined, 2536; iambic, 2617-2623; 
trochaic, 2643-2646; anapaestic, 2687- 
2689; cretic, 2697; bacchiac, 2704. 
Diminutive, 
substs., suffixes forming, 267-278; 
meanings of, 267-270; gender of, 270; 
adjs., 339, 340; formed from compar. 
stems, 340; advs., 341. 
Diphthongs, 
defined, 47; the, 49; origin of, 48, 
1203 pronunciation of, 49, 50; quantity 
of, 47, 1253 quantity of, before a vowel, 
125; eiininscriptions to denote 1, 29, 2. 
Diphthong, 95-101; change of au, 
97; change of ou, 100; change of eu, 
101; change of ai, ae, 96; change of 
ai, 118, 2; change of Oi, O€, 99; 
change of ei, 98, 764, 789- 
Dipody, 
defined, 2531; iambic, 2624; trochaic, 
2649; logaoedic, 2655-2658. 
Direct, 
compound, defined, 377, see Com- 
position; quotation, 1723, see Quo- 
tations ; discourse, defined, 2308 ; 
question, see Questions. 
Direction, 
expressed by subjv., 1547-15513 in- 
troduced by uti, ut, né, &c., 15475 
expressed by fut., 1624 ; verbs of, subjv. 
coordinated with, 1708; introduced by 
proinde, proin, 2157. 
Disadvantage, 
dat. of, 1178, 1205-1210, 
Disappearance, 
of vowel, 110-113; initial, 112; me- 
dial, 111; final, 1133 of cons., 168-171 ; 
initial, 169 ; medial, 170, 6595 final,171, 
426, 648, 705. 
Disapprobation, 
questions of, 1566-1569; expressed 
by infin., 2216. 
Disjunctive, 
words, use of, 1667-1675, 2133-2149- 
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Displeasing, ; 
expressions of, case with, 
1185. 
Dispondee, 
2522. 
Disproportion, 
expressed by positive, 1454; ex- 
pressed by compar., 1460, 1461; com- 
par. denoting, followed by quam, 
quam ut, quam qul, 1896. 
Dissimilation, 
of 1 to r, to avoid repetition of a 
liquid, 173, 1; by dropping a sound, 
7 a82: 
Distance, 
designations of, abl. of intervallum 
and spatium in, 1399; see Space, 
Time. 
Distich, 
defined, 2545 ; elegiac, 2573. 
Distress, 
mental, verbs of, with gen., 1283- 
1286 ; with loc, and abl., 1339, 1344. 
Distributive, 
numerals, suffix of, 317; decl. of, 643; 
list of, 2404, 2405; some forms of, 
2418; uses of, 2420-2422; words, with 
plur. subst., 10803; with sing. and plur. 
verb, ro8o. 
Disyllabic, 
preps., position of, 1434; perfects 
and perf. partic, quantity of penult 
vowel of, 2434-2436. 
Ditrochee, 2522. 
Doer, 
of action, expressed by dat., 121s, 
1216, 1478, 2181, 2243; expressed by 
abl. with ab, 1318, 1476, 1477, 22433 
expressed by abl. alone, 1319, 1477. 
Doing, 
verbs of, with quod, quia, intro- 
ducing coincident action, 1850; with 
qui, 1826; with cum, 1874. 
Double, 
questions, see Alternative ; class, 
of rhythms, 2527. 
Doubt, 
questions of, in pres. indic., 1531; 
in fut., 1531, 1623; in subjv., 1563; in 
subordinate sentence, 17313; tense of, in 
subordinate sentence, 1753; in indirect 
question, 1786; fortasse, &c., and 
subjv., 15543; verbs of, loc. and abl. 
with, 1339, 1344; indirect question 
with, 17743 with quin, 1986. 


1181- 


Dreading, 
verbs of, with gen., 1286. 
Dual, 415. 
Dubitative, 
see Appeal, 
Duration, 
of time, denoted by acc., 1151-1156, 
14753 acc. of, combined with a second 
acc., 11743 denoted by abl., 1355. 
Duty, 
verbal expressions of, in indic., 1495- 
1497; in conditional periods, 2074, 
2101. 


Easy, 
adjs. meaning, cases with, 12003 with 
gerundive construction or gerund, 2252; 
with supine in -il, 2274. 
Ecthlipsis, 2493. 
Effect, 
suffixes denoting, 213, 217, 224, 241. 
Effort, 
see Striving. 
Elegiac distich, 2573. 
Elegiambus, 2680, 2681. 
Elision, 
within a word, 115, 1193 between 
words, 2481-2495; at end of verse, 
2533, 2568. 
Emotion, 
verbs of, with quod, quia, 1851; 
with cum, 1857, 1875; with acc. and 
infin., 2187, 2188, 2184; with perf. 
infin., 2231. 
Emotional dative, 1211. 
Emphasizing, 
acc., 1140-1146, 1173, 1475- 
Enclitics, 
the, 93; defined, 93; accent of, 
93; quantity of, 2433; -met, 650, 
6555 ~pte, 655 ; ~ce, 662, 663, 669, 
670, 2015; dum, with imper., 1573, 
1992; at end of verse, 2568 ; see -que, 
& 


G. 
End, 
of motion, see Motion. 
Endeavour, 
verbs meaning, with infin., 2169. 
Endings, ; 
case, function of, 398; lacking, in 
prons., 645 ; of nouns and verbs, short- 
ened in the classical period, 132; ‘one,’ 
‘two,’ ‘three,’ adjs. of, see Adjec- 
tives; see Person, Declension, 
Suffix. 
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Enlargement, 
of simple sentence, 1037-1054; of 
subj., 1038-1047; of pred., 1048~1054. 
Entreaty, 
expressed by imper., 15713 verbs of, 
subjv. coordinated with, 1708. 
Enumerative asyndeton, 2126. 
Envy, 
verbs of, with dat., 1181. 
Epicenes, 411. 
£pistolary, 
: impf., 16013 plup., 1616. 
Epitrite, 2522. 
Equal class, 
of rhythms, 2527. 
Essential, 
complement, see Complement. 
Ethical, 
see Emotional. 
Euripidean verse, 2644-2646. 
Exchange, 
abl. of, 1388-1392. 
Exclamation, 
nom. of, 11173 acc. of, 1149, 1150, 
2112; gen. of, 1295; verbal expressions 
denoting ability, duty, propriety, neces- 
sity in, 1495-1497; indic. in, 1499; 
confounded with questions and decla- 
rations, 1502; introduced by prons. and 
unde, ubi, qué, ciir, qui, quin, 
quam, quandé, quotiens, 1526, 
1527; introduced by ut, 1528; two or 
more exclamations with one verb, 1530; 
as member of coordinate sentence, 1697; 
subordinate, or indirect, 1773, see 
Questions; mirum quantum, 


&c., 17903 in apod. of conditional 
sentence, 2018; infin. of, 2216. 
Exclamatory, 
sentence, defined, 1025; questions, 
1566-1569. 
Exemplification, 
periods of, 2054, 2090. 
Exhortation, 


intimated by question, 
pressed by subjv., 1547-1551; 
duced by uti, ut, né, némd, nihil, 
&c., 1547; expressed by imper., 1571; 
expressed by fut., 1624; verbs of, ‘subjv. 
coordinated with, 1708. 
Expectation, 
expressions of, with si, si forte, 
1777; see Hope. 
Explanatory, 
cum, 1859, 1874-1880. 


15313 eX- 


Explosives, 73. 
Extent, 
of space, denoted by acc., 1151-1156, 
1475; acc. of, combined with a second 
acc., 11743 with verbs of. surpassing, 


1398. 


Faithful, 

adjs. meaning, cases with, 1200. 
Favour, 

verbs of, with dat., 1181, 1182. 
Fearing, 

verbs of, with indirect question, 1774, 
1959; with ut, né@ clauses, 1957, 1958; 
with acc. and infin., 1959; with complee 
mentary infin., 1959, 2169. 

Feeling, 

verbs of, with acc., 1139; with gen., 
1283-1286; with loc. and abl., 13309, 
13443 animi with verbs and adjs. of, 
1339; see Emotion, Mental dis- 
tress, &c. 

Feet, 

metrical, defined, 2519; kinds- of, 
2521, 2522; cyclic, 2523; irrational, 
2524; groups of, 2531, 2532. 

Feminine, 

gender, general rules of, 407; for 
cons. and -1- stems, 577-381}; caesura, 
2557- 

Figures of prosody, 2473-2510. 
Final, 

disappearance, of vowel, 
cons., 171. 

Syllable, vowel of, shortened, 132; 
retained long, 132; with accent, 88; 
quantity of, 2437-2457; of verse, 
syllaba anceps, 2533, 2534+ 

e from i, 107, 4; short vowel fol- 
lowed by word beginning with two con- 
sonants or double cons., 2458. 

Sentences, defined, 1716; comple- 
mentary, 1948-1960; pure, 1948, 1961- 
1964; tense of, after perf. definite, 

1754- 


1133 wot 


intro- | Fitness, 


adj. suffixes implying, 298, 302~330; 
adjs. denoting, cases with, 1200; adjs. 
denoting, with gerund and gerundive, 
2252. 
Flowers, 
names of, gender, 407, 408, 573. 
Forgetting, 
verbs of, with gen., 1287-1291 3 with 
ace., 1288; with ‘nfin., 2169. 
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Formation, 
one of the divisions of Latin grammar, 
treated, 1, 180-396; defined, 130; roots 
and stems, 183-198; of nouns, with- 
out formative suffix, 195, 198, 199; 
with formative suffix, 195-198, 200- 


203. 

eanefantivés, 204-279, 296, 308, 309, 
313) 314, 333 3343 primitive, 204-245 ; 
denominative, 246-279, 226, 227, 232}; 
suffixes denoting agent, 204-211 3 action, 
212-237, 249; instrument or means, 
238-245, 213, 224; concrete effect, 213, 
217, 224, 2413 result, 213; 222) 231, 
234-236, 239, 249, 296; collectives, 228, 
249; quality, 246-264; person con- 
cerned, 265, 309; place, 266, 228, 241, 
242, 245, 249, 308, 309, 314, 3343 
diminutive suffixes, 267-278; suffixes 
forming patronymics, 279. 

Adjectives, 280-360; primitive, 280- 
297, 305; denominative, 298-360, 287; 
suffixes denoting act. quality, 281-290, 
293, 294, 296; pass. quality, 291-297, 
282, 253; material or resemblance, 299— 
301; appurtenance, 302-330; supply, 
331-338; diminutives, 339, 340; com- 
par. and superl. suffixes, 342-360; 
suffixes denoting place, 317, 321, 


vp 

Adverbs, diminutives, 341; compar. 
and super]. endings, 361-364. 

Verb stem, 824-919; variable vowel, 
824-827; theme, 738-740; of denomi- 
native verbs, 365-375, 839, 8403 fre- 
quentatives or intensives, 371-374 ; 
desideratives, 375 ; meditatives, 375,970; 
inceptives or inchoatives, 834, see In- 
ceptives ; pres. indic., 828-8403 pres. 
subjv., 841-843 ; imper., 844-846; impf. 
indic., 847, 848; impf. subjv., 849, 850; 
fut., 851-853; perf. indic., 854-875; 
perf. stem without suffix, 858-866; perf. 
stem in -S-, 867, 868; perf. stem in 
-v- or -u1-, 869-875; perf. subjv., 876- 
878; perf. imper., 879, 8135 plup. in- 
dic., 880; plup. subjv., 881; fut. perf., 
882-884; short or old forms, in perf. 
system, 885-893; infin., 894-898; ge- 
rundive and gerund, 899; supine, 900; 
pres. partic., 901-903; fut. partic., 904, 
905 ; perf. partic., 906-919. 

ee Composition. 
Formative suffix, 

defined, 195, see Suffix. 
Fractions, 

how expressed, 2424-2428. 


Free, 
verbs meaning, with abl., 1302-1306}; 
adjs. meaning, with abl., 1306. 
Frequentative, 
verbs, definition and formation of, 
371-3743 Conative use of, 2303. 
Friendly, 
adjs. meaning, cases with, 1200, 
Friendship, 
words of, with gen., 1203. 
Fulness, 
verbs of, with gen., 12933; with abl., 
1386; adjs. of, with gen., 1263, 1264, 
13873 with abl., 1387. 
Future action, 
expressed by pres., 1593, 2026, 2030: 
expressed by perf., 1541, 1549, 1551, 
1558, 1612, 2027. 
Future Perfect tense, 
lacking in subjv, and imper., 716; 
formation of, 882-884; short or old 
forms, 885-893; fuerit victiirus, 
803; infin., 887; dat. of possessor with, 
1216, 1478 ; uses of, in simple sentence, 
1626-1632, 1607, 1609; in prot. and 
apod., of coincident action, 1627; de- 
noting fut. resulting state, 1628; ex- 
pressing rapidity of action, 1629; de- 
noting action postponed, 1630; denoting 
action which will have occurred while 
something takes place, 1631; not differ- 
ing from fut., 16323; of inceptives, 1607; 
pass., with fuer6d, &c., 1609; perf. 
used as, 1612; sequence of, 1717, 1740~ 
1746, 1751, 17533 in subordinate sen- 
tence, rel. time, 1733, 1736; independ- 
ent, 1735; with cum, 1860-1862; with 
antequam, priusquam, 1915; with 
ubi, simul atque, &c., 1934; with 
dum, 2006; with djnec, ddnicum, 
2009; in conditional prot., 2023, 2059- 
2064; in conditional apod., 2023, 2031, 
2055, 2062, 2080; represented by fore 
and perf. partic., 2234; of direct discourse 
represented by plup. or perf. subjv. in 
ind. disc., 2324. 
Futures, 
virtual, 1718. 
Future tense, 
lacking in subjv., 716; imper., 716, 
1575; formation of, 851-853; -it, 68 ; 
-Or, -ar, 68; dat. of possessor with, 
1216, 1478; uses of, in simple sentence, 
1619-1625; of fut. action, 16193; ex- 
pressing prediction, will, threat, &c., 
1619; of diffident assertion, 16203 in 
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Future tense — continued. 
predictions, 1621 ; in asseverations, 1622 ; 
in questions of appeal, 1623; expressing 
exhortation, request, command, &c., 
1624; sequence of, 1717, 1740-1746, 
1751, 17533; in subordinate sentence, 
1625; fut. perf. with force of, 1632; 
rel. time, 1733-1735; independent, 
1738; with cum, 1860-1862; with 
antequam, priusquam, 1913, 1916; 
with ubi, simul atque, &c., 1934; 
with dum, ddnec, quoad, quam- 
diti, 1996, 2000, 2002, 2009; in con- 
ditional prot., 2023, 2052-2058; in 
conditional apod., 2023, 2030, 2037, 
2045, 2054, 2061, 2079, 2086; periphras- 
tic, in conditional prot., 2092, 2108; in 
conditional apod., 2074, 2081, 2087, 
2093, 2097, 2100; of direct discourse 
represented by impf. or pres. subjv. 
in ind. disc., 2324 ; infin., see Infini- 
tive ; partic., see Participles. 


Galliambic, 2714-2716. 
Gender, 

kinds of, 402; defined, 403; nouns, 
defined, 402, 398; mobile nouns, 409; 
nouns of common, 410; epicenes, 4113 
variable, 413, 580, 597; general rules 
of, 402-413; of diminutives, 270; of 
inanimate things, 403; of Greek words, 
5703; of -a- stems, 432, 433; of -O- 
stems, 446, 447; general rules of, for 
cons. and -i- stems, 570-584; of cons. 
stems, 467, 471-494; of -1- stems, 513, 
517-539, 545; of -u- stems, 585, 586, 

88; of -E- stems, 596, 597; agreement 
of adj. and partic. in, 1082-1095; agree- 
ment of rel. pron. in, 1082-1098, 1801- 
1811, see Relative ; agreement of de- 
monstrative and determinative prons. 
in, 1082-1098, see Demonstrative, 
Determinative ; agreement of subst. 
in, 1077-1081; see Neuter. 
General, 

truth, expressed by pres., 1588; ex- 
pressed by impf., 1599; fut. in, 1620; 
in subordinate sentence, tense of, 1748, 
1760; with antequam, priusquam, 
1912-1914; introduced parenthetically 
by ut, 1940; introduced by sic, ita, 
2159; conditions, 2034, 2035, 2044, 2050, 
2054, 2069-2071; subj., in rst pers. plur. 
and 2d pers. sing., omitted, 1030. 
Genitive case, 

defined, 419; plur., how formed, 427; 
stem of noun seen in, 421; stem of noun 
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indicated by, 421; lacking, see Defece 
tive ; stem vowel of -o- stems length- 
ened in, 56, 462. 

-a- stems, in -ius, -ius, 162, 618- 

620, 656, 657, 694;_in =i, 160, 437, 
in -aS, 437; in -tim, 439; inscrip- 
tional forms, 443; Greek nouns, 443- 
445- , 
-O- stems, in -ius, -ius, 127, 7; 
618-620, 656, 657, 694; in -al, -&i, 
-61, 458; of words in -ius, -ium, 
form and accent of, 87, 456, 457; in 
-um, -6m, 462, 463s 465, 640, 641, 
643; inscriptional forms, 465; Greek 
nouns, 466. 
_ Consonant stems, in -uum, 492, 506; 
in -om, 494, 507; in -ium, 477, 478, 
489, 492, 494, 506, 507; inscriptional 
forms, 507; Greek nouns, 508-512. 

~i- stems, in -UM, 527-337, 563, 629, 
631, 633, 636; inscriptional forms, 564 ; 
Greek nouns, 565. 

_ 7u- stems, in -uis, 590; in -ti, 590; 
in -om, 591; in -Um, 591; inscrip- 
tional forms, 593. 

-G- stems, in -€, 602, 606; in -és, 
602, 606; in -1, 602, 606; of rés, 
fidés, 160, 602. 

Present participles, in -um, 563. 

Pronouns, peculiar and inscriptional, 
forms, of ego, tl, sui, 646, 649; of 
meus, tuus, suus, 653; of hic, 663, 
665; of ille, iste, 667, 668; of illic, 
istic, 670; of is, 672-674; of idem, 
677; of qui, quis, 688, 690; of neu- 
ter, 694. 

Uses of, 1226-12953; general, 1226. ~ 

With substantives, 1227-1262; come 
bined with one or more genitives limit- 
ing same subst., 1228; with limited 
subst. omitted, 1229; of the subj., 
cause, origin, owner, 1232-1238, 12073 
of personal and reflexive prons., 12343 
of word in apposition with possess. 
pron., 1235; as pred. with verbs mean- 
ing am, belong, become, &c., 1236, 
1237; with comminis, proprius, 
aliénus, sacer, totus, 1238; of 
quality, attributively and predicatively, 
1239, 1240; partitive, 1241-1254; with 
advs., 1242, 1248, 1253, 12543 partitive, 
with adjs., 1245; partitive, in pred., 
1251; partitive, nostrim, vestrim, 
23353 _of definition, 1255-1259; with 
causa, gratia, nOmine, ergo, 1257; 
with quidquid est, &c., 1259; the 
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Genitive case — continued, 
objective, 1260-1262; objective, nos- 
tri, vestri, 2335. 

With adjectives, 1263-1270, 1203, 
1204; with cOnscius and dat., 1265; 
with partic., 1266; with similis, 1204; 
with dignus, indignus, 1269. 

With verbs, 1271-1294; with verbs of 
valuing, &c., 1271-1275, 1279; with ré- 
fert and interest, 1276-1279; with ju- 
dicial verbs, 1280~1282; with miseret, 
paenitet, piget, pudet, taedet, 
1283, 1284; with misereor, misereo, 
miser€sc6, 1285 ; with personal verbs 
of desiring, loathing, admiring, dread- 
ing, 1286; with verbs of memory, 1287- 
1291; with verbs of participation and 
mastery, 1292; with verbs of fulness 
and want, 1293; with verbs of separat- 
ing and abstaining, 1294. 

Of exclamation, 1295; with mihi 
est nomen, nomen do, &c., 1213, 
1214; with opus, 1383; with post 
and intra in expressions of time, 
1396; with preps., 1406, 1413, 1419, 
1420, 12323 possess., with infin., 1237, 
2208, 2211, 1232; of gerundive construc- 
tion and gerund, 2258-2264, 2164. 

Genus, 
par, duplex, sescuplex, 2527. 
Gerund. 

no plur. of, 416; a verbal noun, 732, 
2237; formation of, 899; dat. of doer of 
action with, 1215, 1478, 2243; abl. with 
ab with, 2243; in reflexive sense, 
14825 treated, 2237-2268; character of, 
2237-2239; with and without obj., 
2241, 22423; of verbs of trans. use, 
2242, 2255, 2259, 2265; use of acc. 
of, with ad, 2252, 2164; with other 
preps., 2253; use of dat. of, 2255. 
2257; in gen., 2259; denoting pur- 
pose, 2263; with causa expressing 
purpose, 2164; use of abl. of, 2265- 
2268; denoting means, cause, &c., 
2266; with preps., 2267; in abl. of 
separation, 2268. 

Gerundive, 

a verbal noun, 732, 2237; formation 
of, 899, 288; originally neither act nor 
pass., 288, 2238; dat. of possessor with, 
1215, 1478, 2243; abl. with ab with, 
2243; treated, 2237-2268; character of, 
2237-2239; the construction, 22403 use 
of nom. of, 2243-2249, 2251; with 
SUM, 2243; inflection of, with sum, 


Gerundive — continued. 
804; with sum in conditional periods, 
2101; fruendus, fungendus, &c., 
2244; habeo with, 2245; impersonally, 
2246, 2180, 2244; impersonally with 
obj., 22473 adjectively, 288, 2248; de- 
noting possibility, 2249; with pass., 
2251; use of acc. of, 2250-2253, 2243; 
with verbs, 2250; with ad, 2252, 2164; 
with other preps., 2253; use of dat. of, 
2254, 2256, 1208; use of gen. of, 2258- 
2264; with subst. or adj., 2258, 2259; 
with nostri, &c., 2260, 2261; predi- 
cately with sum, 2262; with causa 
expressing purpose, 2164; alone, denot- 
ing purpose, 2263; with judicial verbs, 
2264; use of abl. of, 2265-2268; denot- 
ing means, cause, &c., 2266; with preps., 
2267; in abl. of separation, 2268; with 
compar. expression, 2268. 
Giving, 
verbs of, subjv. coordinated with, 
1712; with gerundive construction, 
2250. 
Glides, consonantal, 167. © 
Glyconic, 2660-2662. 
Gnomic, see Often. 
Gradation, 
quantitative vowel, 135 ; qualitative, 
145; 
Grave accent, go. 
Greek, 
characters of the alphabet, 17, 18; 
words, eu in, 101; changed in Latin, 
172, 2; quantity in, 125; 127, 8, 93 
patronymics, 279; nouns, gender of, 
406, 408, 570; nouns of -a- decl., forms 
of, 443-4453 of -o- decl., 466; of cons. 
decl., 508-5123 of -i- decl., 565; idiom, 
imitated in Latin with dat. of voléns, 
&c., 1218; acc., see Part concerned. 
Grief, 
verbs of, with quod, quia, 1851; 
with cum, 1851, 1875; with acc. and 
infin., 2187, 2188, 2184. 
Gutturals, 
44, 77; guttural mute stems, decl. of, 


471-473. 


Haplology, 179. 
Happening, 
verhs of, case with, 1181-1185; qui 
with, 1826, 1850; quod with, introduc- 
ing coincident action, 1850; cum with, 
1874, 1850; with result clause, 1965 ; 
with result clause, how translated, 1966. 
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Hardening, 2503. 
Harming, 
verbs of, case with, 1205-1210. 
Having, 
verbs of, with two accusatives, 1167. 
Hearing, 
verbs of, in pres. of past action, 1592; 
with indirect question, 1774. 
Helping, 
expressions of, case with, 1181-1185. 
Hemiolic class, 
of rhythms, 2527. 
Hendecasyllabic Alcaic, 2667, 2668. 
Hendecasyllable, 2664, 2665. 
Hephthemimeral caesura, 2544. 
Hephthemimeris, 2531. 
Hesitate, 
verbs meaning, with quin, 1987; 
with infin., 2169. 
Hexameter, 
defined, 2536; dactylic, 2556-2569; 
bacchiac, 2705. 
Hexapody, 2531. 
Hiatus, 
within a word, 114-116; between 
“rds, 2473-2480 ; at end of verse, 2533. 
Hidden quantity, 2459-2463. 
Hiding, 
verbs of, with two accusatives, 1169- 
11713 with acc. and prepositional phrase, 
1170, 
Hindering, 
verbs of, with né, 1960, 1977; with 
quominus, 1960, 1977; with quin, 
1986; with acc. and infin., 2203; with 
acc. of gerundive construction or gerund, 
2262, 
Hipponactean verse, 
2597-2600, 2639-2641; strophe, in 
Horace, 2721. 
Hiring, 
verbs of, with gen., 12743 with abl., 
1388-1392. 
Historical, 
perf., 1602-1604, see Perfect ; infin., 
see Intimation; pres., see Vivid 
narration. 
Hope, 


expressions of, with si, si forte, | 


1777; with acc, and infin., 2186; with 
pres. infin., 2186. 
Horace, 
lyric metres of, 2718-2737, 2739- 
Hortatory, 
see Desire. 


Hostility, 
words of, with gen., 1203. 
Hypothesis, 
expressed by abl. abs., 13673 ex- 
pressed by partic., 2295; variation of 
prot., 2109-2111. 
Hypermetrical verse, 2568. 


Iambelegus, 2678, 2679. 
Iambic, 
words, last syllable of, shortened in 

verse, 129; shortening, law of, 129, 
2470; rhythms, 2581-2627; trimeter 
(senarius), 2583-2596; _ choliambus, 
2597-2600; trimeter catalectic, 2601- 
2603; tetrameter acatalectic, 2604-2609 ; 
septenarius, 2610-2616; dimeter acata- 
lectic, 2617-2620; dimeter catalectic, 
2621-2623; acatalectic dipody and cata- 
lectic tripody, 2624; versus Reizianus, 
2625, 2626; trimeter, in Horace, 2719; 
strophe, in Horace, 2720. 

Iambus, 2521. 


Ictus, 
2511; in combination with word 
accent, 2548. 
Identity, 


pron. of, decl. of, 676-678; use of, 
2371-2373; see idem. 
Illative, ‘ 
words, use of, 2133, 2154-2158. 
Illustrations, 
ut in, 1941; introduced by nam, 
2155. : 
Imparisyllables, 
defined, 469; decl. of, cons, stems, 
471-5123 -i- stems, 529-569; gender 
of, 571-584. 
Imperative, 
with short final vowel. 130. 4; tense 
of, 716, 1575; of dicd, dticd, facis, 
113, 846; of compounds of dicd, 846; 
accent of compounds of dic, diic, 88; 
endings of, 297, 7313 in -d, 748; forma- 
tion of, 844-846; perf., 879, 813; sing., 
of more than one, 1075; with quin, 
1527; in commands, 1571-1580; ac- 
companied by am4b6, age, sané, &c., 
1572, 1573, 1992; in protasis of con- 
ditional sentence, 1574, 2032. 2038, 
2056, 2063; use of third person and 
longer forms, 1575-1578; the fut., 
1575; fac, fac ut, clra ut, vidé, 
c., 15793 periphrastic perf. pass., 
1580; in prohibitions, 1581-1586; non 
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Imperative — continued. 
used with, 1582; ndli, 1583; fuge, 
parce, mitte, &c., with infin., 1584; 
cavé, cavé né, fac né, &c., 1585 ; 
in laws, treaties, &c., 1575, 1586; asyn- 
deton in, 1641; in coordination, 1574, 
1697, 1710-1712, 1787; primary, 1717; 
sentence, defined, 1025; in ind, disc., 
Za02, 
Imperfect tense, 

indicative, formation of, 847, 848; -at, 
132; dat. of possessor with, 1216, 1478; 
uses of, in simple sentence, 1594-1601, 
1495-1497; of action not performed in 
the past, 1495 ; of action not performed 
at present time, ee of past action 
going on, 1594; of past action lasting 
while something occurs, 1595; of re- 
peated or customary action, 1596; of 
past action still continued in past, 1597 ; 
of action suddenly recognized, 1598; in 
descriptions and general truths, 1599; in 
letters and messages, 1601 ; in conative 
use, 23023; sequence of, 1717, 1740-1745, 
1747, 1760, 2322, 2328; in subordinate 
sentence, rel. time. 1733-1735; indepen- 
dent, 1738; with cum, 1860, 1861, 1864, 
1865; with antequam, priusquam, 
1918; with postquam, ubi, ut, &c., 
1930, 1932, 1933; with dum, ddnec, 
quoad, quamdil, 1997, 2001, 2002, 
2009; in conditional prot., 2023, 2042- 
2047, 2068; in conditional apod., 2023, 
2028, 2044, 2050, 2101, 2102, 2104, 21006. 

Subjunctive, formation of, 849, 850; 
-€t,132; in wishes, 1544, 1545; in ex- 
pressions of obligation or necessity, 
1552; of action conceivable, 1559, 1560, 
1565; of past action, 1545, 1559, 1563, 
1565, 1567, 1569; of repeated action, 
1730; in subordinate sentence, following 
secondary, 1747, 1762, 1766, 1771, 2322; 
referring to fut. time, 1743, 1749, 23243 
following primary, 1751, 1753, 23293 
following pres. of vivid narration and 
pres. of quotation, 1752; following perf. 
definite, 1754; following perf. infin. or 
perf. partic., 1767; secondary, 1762; 
with indef. rel. pron. or adv., 1814; 
with cum, 1872, 1873; with quo- 
tiéns, quotiénscumque, 1887; 
with antequam, priusquam, 1914, 
1917, 1919, 1920; with postea quam, 
postquam, &c., 1924; with dum, 
d6nec, quoad, quamditi, 1997, 
2002, 2003, 2005, 2007-2009; with 
modo, 2003; in conditional prot. of 
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Imperfect tense — continued. 
indeterminate protases, 2024, 2071, 
2089; in conditional prot. of action non- 
occurrent, 2091, 2092, 2094-2097; in 
conditional apod. of indeterminate pro- 
tases, 2024, 2040, 2047, 2051, 2068, 2071, 
2073, 2082, 2088, 2089; in conditional 
apod. of action non-occurrent, 2091, 
2092, 2094, 2098; with quasi, tam- 
quam si, &c., 2120; in conditional 
apod. of direct discourse, how repre- 
sented in ind. disc., 2331-2334. 

Impersonal, 

verbs, forms of, 815-8173 defined, 
1034; Classified, 815,516, 1034; in pass., 
with dat., 1181; used personally, 1181, 
1284; of mental distress, with gen., 
1283; verbs of trans. use used as, 14793 
verbs of intrans. use used as, 724, 763, 
1479; With infin. as subj., 2208-2210; 
use of abl. of perf. partic., 1372; iri 
with supine, 2273; construction, with 
verbs of perceiving, knowing, thinking, 
saying, 2177-2182; fruendum, fun- 
gendum, &c., 2244; of other gerun- 
dives, 2180, 2246, 2247. 
Imprecation, 
expressed by imper., 1571; in verse, 
2549. 
Inceptives, 
defective, 808; formation of, 834; 
the, 927, 939, 965, ae 976, 980, 9843 
meaning of perf. of, 1607; quantity of 
vowel preceding -SCG, 2462. 
Inchoatives, 
see Inceptives. 
Incomplete action, 
expressed by gerundive construction, 
2240: expressed by perf. partic., 2280; 
see Continued. 

Indeclinable, 

adjs., 431, 637, 642; centum, 637; 
see Defective. 

Indefinite, 

advs., 7113 prons., decl. and list of, 
658, 659, 681-694; adj. and subst. 
forms of, 686; abl. qui, quicum, 689; 
table of correlative prons., 695; ques- 
tions introduced by ecquis, &c., 1509; 
nesci6 quis, nescid unde, sci6 ut, 
&c., 1788, 1789; rel. prons. and advs., 
followed by indic., 18145; use of, 2388— 
2403, see quis, &c. 

Use of 2nd pers. sing., in commands 
and prohibitions, 1550, 1551; of action 
conceivable, 1556, 1558, 1559; Of re- 
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Indefinite — continued. 

peated action, 1730; in Cum sentences, 
1859, 1860; with antequam, prius- 
quam, 1912; with postquam, ubi, 
ut, &c., 1924; with sive... Sive, 
2019; in conditional sentences, 2070. 

Antecedent, omitted, 1799; multi, 
quidam, &c., used with sunt qui, &c., 
1822; abl. qui used with quippe, ut, 
1828; adv., quamquam, 1599; adv., 
quamvis, 1903; adv., quamlibet, 
1907; use of ut quisque, 1939; use of 
quod quisque, 1973; adv., quandé, 
2010; time, with quando, 2011; time, 
denoted by impf. subjv. of action non- 
occurrent, 2091; subj., of infin., not 
expressed, 22123; expressed, 2212; un- 
expressed, with pred. noun in acc., 
2213; in ast pers. plur. and 2nd pers. 
sing., omitted, 1030. 

Independent, 

time, of subordinate sentence, 1738, 
1744-0 
Indeterminate, 

meaning, verbs of, 10353; with pred. 
nom., forming pred., 1035; rel. agreeing 
with pred. subst., 1806; period, defined, 
20243 protases, defined, 2023; treated, 
2025-2090, see Conditional; in pres. 
or perf. subjv. in ind. disc. after secon- 
dary, 2328; apodoses to, in ind. disc., 
2330. 

Indicative mood, 

tenses of, 716; how translated, 717. 

Formation of tenses of, pres., 828- 
840; impf., 847, 848; perf., 854-875; 
stem without suffix, 853-866; stem in 
-S-, 867, 868; stem in -v= or -u-, 
869-875; fut., 851-853; plup., 880; 
fut. perf., 882-884; short or old forms, 
885-893. 

Uses of, in declarations, 1493; the 
neg. of, 14943 in verbal expressions de- 
noting ability, duty, propriety, neces- 
sity, &c., 1495-1497; in questions and 
exclamations, 1499-1533, see Ques- 
tions ; use of tenses in simple sentence, 
1587-1633, see Present, &c.; in 
subordinate sentence, 1732-1739; tenses 
of, sequence after, 1717, 1746-1761; 
general rule for indic. in subordinate 
sentence, 1721; in ind. disc., 1729, 
2318; with si, si forte, 1777; with 
nesci6 quis, &c., 1788, 1789; with 
mirum quantum, &c., 1790; in rel. 
sentence equivalent to conditional prot., 
1812; in rel. sentence of simple declara- 
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tion or description, 1813; in rel. sen- 
tence introduced by indef. pron. or adv., 
1814; with sunt qui, &c., 1823; with 
qui tamen, 1825; in rel. sentence re- 
sembling causal sentence, 1826; with 
quippe qui, ut qui, ut pote qui, 
1827 ; with quipRe qui (adv.), ut qui, 
1828; quod attinet ad, &c., 1830; 
with quod, quia, 1838-1858; with 
cum, 1859-1871, 1873-1876, 1881; 
with quoniam, 1882-1884; with quo- 
tiéns, quoti€nscumque, 188s, 
1886; with quam, 1888-1895; with 
quantum, ut, 1892; with quam- 
quam, 1899, 1900; with quamvis, 
1905, 1906; with tamquam, 1908; 
with quemadmodum, 1908; with 
antequam, priusquam, Ig11~1921; 
with pridié quam, postridié quam, 
1922; with postquam, ubf, ut, cum 
primum, 1923-1934; with uti, ut, 
1935-1946; with ubi,1971; with qué, 
qui, 1972, 1973, 1976; with quanté, 
1973; with dum, dodnec, quoad, 
quamdil, 1991-2009; with quandd, 
2010~20143; in conditional periods of in- 
determinate protases, 2023, 2025-2071, 
2074, 2078-2081, 2086, 2087, 2090; in 
conditional periods of action non-occur- 
rent, 2092, 2097, 2100-2108, 2112-21143 
with etsi, tametsi, tamenetsi, 
etiamsi, si, 2116. 


Indirect compound, 


defined, 377, see Composition. 


Indirect discourse, 


defined, 1723, 2309; verbs introduc- 
ing, 1724, 2309; with main verb not 
expressed, 1725, 2310, 2319; verb of 
saying, introduced by qui, quod, 
cum, put illogically in subjv., 1727, 
2320; subjv. of attraction, 1728; 
sequence of tenses in, 1770-1772; in 
quod sentences, 1838, 2319; in quia 
sentences, 2319; in quoniam sen- 
tences, 1882-1884; in quamquam 


sentences, 1901; in tamquam sen-° 


tences, 1909; in antequam, prius- 
quam sentences, 1916, 1919, 19213 
in sentences with postquam, ubi, 
ut, &c., 1924; with n6Gn dubitd, 
1987; with dum, d6nec, quoad. 
quamdii, 1994, 1995, 2005, 2007, 2008; 
in sentences with quand6, 2o10; fut. 
perf. of main sentence how represented 
in, 2234; mood of main sentence in, 
2312-23143 declarative sentences in, 
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Indirect discourse — continued. 
2312; imper. sentences in, 2312; in- 
terrogative sentences in, 2312}; rhetorical 
questions in, 2313; original subjv. ques- 
tions in, 2314; mood of subordinate 
sentences in, 1722-1729, 2315-2320; 
indic. in, 1729, 1995, 2318; rel. sen- 
tence equivalent to main sentence in 
acc. with infin., 2316; sentences intro- 
duced by conjunctive particles in acc. 
with infin., 2317; tense of infin, in, 
23213 tense of subjv. in, 2322-2324; 
fut. and fut. perf. of subordinate sen- 
tence how represented in, 2324; use of 
prons. in, 2325, 2341, 2342; conditional 
protases in, 2326-2329; conditional 
apodoses in, 2330-2334; see Infini- 
tive. 


Indirect object, 
see Complement. 


Indirect question, 
see Questions. 


Induced lengthening, 

122; 

Infinitive, 

in -e, -€, 134,23; gender of, 412; the 
infinitives, verbal nouns, 732, 2160- 
2163; fut. act. and pass. and perf. pass., 
732, 898, 22733 short or old forms of, 
885-893; the fut. perf., 887; formation 
of, 894-898; pass. in -ier, 897. 

Use of, treated, 2160-2236; origin 
and character of, 2160-2163; old and 
poetical use of, 2164-2166; of purpose, 
2164, 2165; with adjs., 2166; ordinary 
use of, 2167-22153; the complementary, 
2168-2171, 2223, 1953; acc. with, 2172- 
2203; acc. with, origin of construction 
of, 1134, 2172, 2173; with verbs of per- 
ceiving, knowing, thinking, saying, 
2175-2184, 2219, 2226; with verbs of 
accusing, 2185; with verbs of hoping, 
promising, threatening, 2186; with 
verbs of emotion, 2187, 2188, 2184; with 
verbs of desire, 2189-2192, 2228; with 
verbs of resolving, 2191; with verbs of 
demanding, 2194; with suaded, per- 
sudde6, precor, 2195; with verbs of 
accomplishing, 2196; with verbs of 
teaching and training, 2197; with verbs 
of bidding, forbidding, allowing, 2198- 
2202; with verbs of hindering, 2203, 
1960; as subst. acc., 2204~2206; as subj., 
2207-2215; of exclamation, 2216; use of 
pres., 2215-2222 2236; use of perf., 


Infinitive — continued. : 
2218, 2220, 2223-2231; use of fut. 
2218, 2232-2236; fut. pass., use of, 
2273; with verbs signifying represent, 
2299; in declarative sentences in ind. 
disc., 2312; in rhetorical questions in 
ind. disc., 2313; in rel. sentences equiva- 
lent to main sentences in ind. disc., 
2316; in conjunctive particle sentences 
in ind. disc., 2317; force of tenses in 
ind. disc., 2321; use of tenses in con- 
ditional apodoses in ind. disc., 2330- 
2334; use of reflexive pron. in con- 
struction of acc. with infin., 2338-23403 
partic. in agreement with, 1373; act. 
and pass., with forms of coepi and 
désin6, 1483; with forms of pos- 
sum, qued, nequesd, 1484; with 
noli, fuge, parce, mitte, &c., 1583, 
1584; of intimation, 1534-1539; used 
interrogatively, 1538; after cum, ubi, 
ut, postquam, 1539, 1868, 1869, 
1924; after d6nec, 2009; sequence 
after, 1717, 1766-1769; with dignus, 
indignus, iddneus, aptus, 1819; 
with quam, 1898; with verbs of 
fearing, 1959; with sequitur, effici- 
tur, 19653 with n6n dubit6, 1987. 

Inflection, 

defined, 397; of the noun, 398-712, 
see Gender, Number, Case, De- 
clension ; of the verb, 713-1022, see 
Conjugation, Formation, Verbs. 

Influence, 

abl. of, 1316-1319; otherwise ex- 
pressed, 1317; see Inducing. 

Initial, 

disappearance, of vowel, 112; of cons., 
169. 

Injuring, 

expressions of, case with, 1181-1185. 

Inscriptions, 

cons. i, how represented in, 29, 2; i 
longa in, 24; long vowel, how repre- 
sented in, 29; the apex in, 29; OU in, 
100; aiin, 96; & in, 29, 1; Oi, Oe, el 
in, 99; final m dropped in, 61, 443, 
465, 564; final s dropped in, 465, 
507, 564, 593; ablatives in -ad, -dd, 
-id, -tid, in, 426, 443, 465, 507, 593; 
case forms of -a- decl. in. 443; of -o- 
decl. in, 465; of cons. decl. in 507; 
of -i- decl. in, 564; of -u- decl. in, 
593: of ego, ti, sul in, 651; of 
meus, tuus, suus in, 654; of hic in, 
665; of ille in, 668; of is in, 6743 of 
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Inscriptions — continued. 
idem in, 678; of qui, quis in, 6903 
person endings in, 7293 form of sum 
in, 748; form of possum in, 7533 
forms of e6 in, 764, 765; form of tull 
in, 781; fut. perf. in, 384, 888; perf. 
subjv. in, 877, 887; pass. infin. in, 897, 
965; use of nom. in, 1114. 
Instrument, 
suffixes denoting, 238-245, 213, 2243 
abl. of, 1377-1384, 1476, 1477. 
Instrumental case, 
meaning of, 1300; uses of, 1356-1399, 
see Ablative. 
Intensive, 
verbs, definition and formation of, 
371-374; pron., decl. of, 656, 657, 679, 
680; use of, 2374-23843 see 1pse. 
Intention, 
dat. of, 1223-1225. 
Interest, 
dat. of, 1205-1210; 
emotional .dat., 1211. 
Interjections, 
defined, 14; used with nom., 1117, 
1123; used with voc., 1123; used with 
dat., 1206; used with acc., 1149, 1150; 
used with gen., 1295; hiatus after, 2475 5 
monosyllabic, not elided, 2484. 
Intermediate, ° 
coordinate sentence, treated, 1693- 
1713. 
Interrogations, 
neg. adv. in, 1443; as apod. in tam 
- « quam sentences, 1889. 
Interrogative adverbs, 711, 1526. 
Interrogative implication, 
infin, of intimation with, 1538. 
Interrogative pronouns, 
decl. of, 658, 659, 681-694; adj. and 
subst. forms of, 683-685; use of, in 
simple sentences, 1526-1533, 1787- 
1791; in subjv. questions, 1563-1570; 
in indirect question, 1785, 1786; quid 
tibi hanc ciiratidst rem, 1136: 
of kindred meaning with verb, 1144, 
1840, 1851; with verbs of intrans. use, 
1183-1186; with emotional dat., 1211; 
with réfert, interest, 1276-1279; 
rel. developed from, 1795, 1808; differ- 
ence between uter and quis, qui, 
2385; difference between quis, quid, 
and qui, quod, 2386. 
Interrogative sentences, 
defined, 1025; quisquam and Ullus 
in, 2402; see Questions. 


expressed by 


Interrogative subjunctive, 
1563-1569; in subordinate sentence, 
1731; in indirect question, 1786. 
Intimation, 
infin. of, 1534-1539, 1717, 1868, 1869, 
1924, 2009. 
Intransitive use, 
verbs of, used impersonally in pass., 
724, 1479; verbs of trans. use used as, 
1133; used transitively, 1137, 1139, 
1191; with dat., 1181-1191, 12053 use 
of gerundive of, 2246. 
Ionic, 
rhythms, 2708-2717; 4 maidre, 2708~ 
2713; A minore, 2708, 2709, 2714-2717} 
system, in Horace, 2737. 
Ionic 4 m@iGre, 
defined, 2521; see Ionic. 
Ionic 4 minGre, 
defined, 2521; see Ionic. 
Irrational syllables and feet, 
2524. 
Irregular, 
verbs, defined, 743; conjugated, 744= 
781, see Conjugation. 
Islands, 
names of, in acc., with expressions of 
motion, 1157, 11583; constructions with, 
to denote place from which, 1307-1310} 
constructions with, to denote place in 
or at which, 1331-1336, 1342, 13433 
rel. advs., ubi, qu6, unde, referring 
to, 1793- 
Iterative, 
see Frequentative. 
Ithyphallic verse, 2647. 


Joy, ; 
verbs of, with quod, quia, 18515 
with cum, 1851, 1875; with acc. and 
infin., 2187, 2138, 2184. 
Judicial, 
verbs, with gen., 1280-1282; with abl., 
1280-1282; with gen. of gerundive con- 
struction, 2264. 


Keeping, 
verbs of, with two accusatives, 1167; 
with pred. abl., 1363. 
Kindred, 
derivation, acc. of, 1140, 1173; mean- 
ing, acc. of, 1141. 
Know how, 
verbs meaning, with infin., 2169. 
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Knowing, 
verbs of, coordinated, 1696; with in- 
direct question, 1774; with acc. and 
infin., 2175; time of infin. with, 2219, 
2226; adjs. meaning, gen. with, 1263, 
1264. 
Known, 
adjs. meaning, cases with, 1200. 


Labials, 
45, 77; labial mute stems, decl. of, 

479, 480. 
Labiodental, 77. Z 

Lacking, 


adjs. of, with gen., 1263; with abl., 
1306; verbs of, with gen., 1293; with 
abl., 1293, 1302-1306. 
Lamentation, 
expressed by infin., 2216. 
Laws, 
duim, &c. in, 756; forms of perf. 
subjv. and fut. perf. in, 887; infin. in 
-ier in, 897; imper. in, 1575, 1586; 
use of -que in, 1649; use of ast in, 
1685; extra quam in, 1894; quo 
of purpose in, 1974; quandoque in, 
2012, 2014. 
Learn, 
verbs meaning, with infin., 2169. 
Leaving, 
verbs of, infin. of purpose with, 2165. 
Legal, 
see Laws. 
Lengthening, 
of vowels, 121-123; by compensa- 
tion, 121; in gen. plur., 123, 462. 
Letters, 
tenses in, 1601, 16163; of alphabet, 
see Alphabet. 
Letting, 
verbs of, with gen., 1274; with abl., 
1388-1392. 
Lightening, 168. 
Like, 
adjs. meaning, cases with, 1200. 
Loathing, 
verbs of, with gen., 1286. 
Local sentences, 1716. 
Locative case, 
defined, 420; in what words used, 
420; form of, in -a= stems, 438, 443; 
in -O- stems, 457, 460; in cons. stems, 
504; in -i- stems, 554; in -u- stems, 
594; of hic, 665; of qui, quis, 689; 
used as adv., 708, 709, 1340; meaning 


Locative case — continued. 
of, 12993 uses Of, 1331-13553 attached 
to subst., 1301, 13313 in dates, 1307, 
1331; of names of towns.and islands, 
1331-13353 meaning ear, 1331; with 
attribute, 1332, 1333; of names of 
countries, 1336; domi, ruri, hum, 
orbi, 1337; belli, militiae, 1338; 
of other appellatives, 1339; joined with 
loc. adv., 1340; denoting time when, 
1341; as abl., 1342-1355, see Abla- 
tive; quin, use of, 1980-1990; S1, 
2015. 

Logaoedic rhythms, 2650-2674. 

Loss, 

see Disappearance. 


Main, 
sentences, in ind. disc., mood of, 
2312-2314. 
Making, 
verbs of, with two accusatives, 1167; 
with pred. abl., 1363. 
Manner, 
expressed by neut. acc. of adj., 11423 
abl. of, 1358-1361; expressed by abl. 
abs., 1367; denoted by advs., 700, 704, 
710, 1438; denoted by abl. of gerun- 
dive construction or gerund, 2266; ex- 
pressed by partic., 2295. 
Masculine, 
gender, general rules for, 405, 406; 
for cons. and -i- stems, 571-576; 
caesura, 2557. 
Mastery, 
verbs of, with gen., 1292; with abl., 
1379; with acc., 1380. 
Material, 
substs., defined, 6; substs., plur. of, 
416, 1108; adj. suffixes denoting, 299- 
jor; abl. of, 1312-1315, 1426; ex- 
pressed by gen., 1232; expressed by 
adj., 1427. 
Maxims, 
imper. in, 1575, 1586. 
Means, 
suffixes denoting, 238-245, 213, 224; 
expressed by abl. hee fe, ah. of 
1377-1384; expressed by cum, 1874; 
expressed by quod, quia, 1850; ex- 
pressed by qui, 1826; expressed by 
abl. of gerundive construction or ger- 
und, 2266; expressed by partic., 2295. 
Measure; 
abl. of, 1388-1392; expressed by gen. 
1255; unit of, defied, 2515. os 
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Medial, 


disappearance, of vowel, 1123 of 


cons., 170. 
Meditative, 


Mora, 2515. 


verbs, definition and formation of, 


3753 the, 970. 
Memory, 


adjs. of, with gen., 1263; verbs of, 
with gen., 1287-1291; with acc., 1286, 


1291; with de and abl., 1289, 1291. 
Mental distress, 
verbs of, with gen., 1283-1286. 
Metre, 2512. 
Metrical lengthening, 
123, 2. 


Middle, 
see Reflexive. 
Military, 


expressions, dat. in, 1223, 1225 ; abl. 


in, 1356. 


Mobile, 


nouns, defined, 409; substs., agree- 


ment of, 1078. 

Modal sentences, 1716. 
Modesty, 

lur. of, 1074. 
Molossus, 2522. 
Monometer, 

defined, 2536; trochaic, 2649. 

Monopody, 2531. 
Monosyllables, 


defective in case, 430; quantity of, 
2430-2433 ; rarely elided, 2484, 2485, 


2487, 2494, 2495. 
Months, 

names of, adjs., 627 ; decl. of, 627. 
Moods, 


names of, 71 p subjv. in simple sen- 
I 
b 


tence, syntax of, 1540-1570, sée Sub 


Motion, 


aim of, denoted by acc., 1157-1166; 
end of, denoted by dat., 1210; from, 
how expressed, 1307-1311 ; abl. of route 
taken with verbs of, 1376; verbs of, 
with in and sub and acc., 14233 with 
in and sub and abl., 14243 with infin. 
of purpose, 2164; with supine in -um, 
1166, 2270. 


Motive, 


abl. of, 1316-1319; expressed by abl. 
abs., 1367, 13173 otherwise expressed, 
1317; introduced by quod, 1853 ; ex- 
pressed by tamquam, 1909. 


Mountains, 


names of, gender, 405, 406. 


Multiplicatives, 2423. 


Mutes, 


73; mute stems, decl. of, 471-480, 
see Declension. 


Names, 


of characters of alphabet, 16; proper, 
defined, 5; plur. of, 416, t105; form of 
gen. and voc. of, in -o- decl , 87, 457, 
459; with accent on final syllable, 83; 
ending in -aius, -@ius, -Gius, de- 
clensional forms of, 458; with attribute 
attached, 1044; see Greek; common, 
defined, 5; of males, gender of, 405; of 
females, gender of, 407. 


Naming, 


verbs of, with two accusatives, 11675 
with indef. subj., 1033. 


Narration, 


junctive ; imper., uses of, 1571-1586, 
see Imperative ; indic. in simple 
sentence, syntax of, 1493-1533, see In- 
dicative ; of subordinate sentence, 
1720-1731 3 indic. in subordinate sen- 
tence, general rule, 1721 ; indic. in sub- 
ordinate sentence, in ind. disc., 1729, 
2315; subjv. of repeated action in 
subordinate sentence, 1730; subjv. of 
wish, action conceivable, interrogation 
in subordinate sentence, 17313 subjv. 
in indirect question, 1773-1786 3 moods 
in rel. sentence, 1812-18303; use of 
moods in ind. disc. and subjv. of attrac- 
tion, 1722-1729, 2312-23203 see quod, 
cum, &c. 
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vivid, pres. of, 1590; asyndeton in, 
1639; see Present. 


Nasals, 76. 
Near, 


adjs. meaning, cases with, 1200- 


1203. 


Necessary, 


adjs. meaning, cases with, 1200- 
1203. 


Necessity, 


verbal expressions of, in conditional 
periods, 2074, 21013 verbal expressions 
of, subjv. coordinated with, 1709; verbal 
expressions of, in indic., 1495-1497; 
expressed by subjv., 1552. 


Need, 


adjs. of, with gen., 1263; verbs mean- 
ing, with abl., 1302-1306; with gen., 
1293. : 


Lndex o, Subjects. 


Negative, 

advs., general use of, 1443-1453; with 
wishes, 1540; with exhortations, prohi- 
bitions, &c., 1547; two in one sentence, 
1452, 1453, 1660, 1661; n6On, with 
subjv. of action conceivable, 1554; né, 
n6n, in subjv. questions, 1563, 1566; 
né, néve, neque, non, némos, with 
imper., 1581, 1582, 1586; conjs., use of, 
1657-1661, 2141-2144 ; combination of, 
with affirm. conjs., 1665; né in coordi- 
nated subjv., 1706; necne and an non 
in indirect questions, 1778; meaning of 
haud sci6 an, &c., 1782; ut né, né, 
ut non, &c., of purpose and result, 
1947; in conditional prot., 2020, 2021 ; 
non, position of, in conditional sen- 
tences, 2067; apod. in tam... quam 
sentences, 1889; implied by perf., 1610; 
answer, expected with -ne, -n, 1504; 
expected with n6nne, 1506 ; expected 
with num, 1507; how expressed, 1513; 
sentence, quivis, quilibet, utervis, 
uterlibet in, 2401; sentence, quis- 
quam in, 2402, 
Neglect, 
verbs meaning, with infin., 2169. 
Neuter, 

gender, defined, 402; general rule for, 
412; for cons. and -i- stems, 582-584 5 
nom, and acc. plur., form of, 423; in 
~4, 130,2; 4613; of -u- stems, 586; of 
adjs., as substs., use of, 1093, 1101, 1106, 
1250; acc., of pron., with verbal ex- 
pressions, 1144; word, with partitive 
gen., 1247; adjs., in gen. with verbs of 
valuing, 1271; use of gerundive in, 2180, 
2244, 2246, 2247. 


Nominative case — continued. 


in -ei, -els, -1S, 461, 465; in ~Ai, 
-@1, -Oi, 458; neut. plur., in -a, 6 
461; inscriptional forms, 465; Gree 
nouns, 466. 

Consonant stems, sing., how formed, 
495-500; plur., in -is, Ped 507; in- 
scriptional forms, 507; Greek nouns, 
508-512. 

-i- stems, sing., how formed, 540- 
546; plur., in -&s, -is, -eis, -ia, -ia, 
562, 564; inscriptional forms, 564; 
Greek nouns, 565. 

-u- stems, inscriptional forms, 593. 

_ Pronouns, without case ending, 645; 
peculiar and inscriptional forms, of 
tuus, meus, suus, 653; of hic, 663- 
665; of ille, iste, 667, 668; of illic, 
istic, 670; of is, 673, 674; of Idem, 
677, 678; of ipse, 680; of qui, quis, 
688, 690; alis, alid, for alius, aliud, 
619. 

Uses of, 1113-1123; subj. of verb, 
1113, 1027; general, 1113; as subj., in 
titles, &c., 1114-1116; in exclamations, 
11173 as case of address, 1118-1123; 
combined with voc., 1121; with mihY 
est nomen, &c., 1213. 1214; pred., 
instead of dat., 1221, 1224; with opus 
est, 13835; as subj. of infin., 1535: ac- 
companying imper., 1571; pred. noun 
with infin. in, 2184; pred., see Predi- 
cate ; of gerundive construction, 2243- 
2249, 2251. 


? 


Non-occurrent, 


action, tense of, in subordinate sen- 
tence, 1753, 2329; protases of, defined, 
2024; treated, 2091-2118, see Con- 


Nine-syllabled Alcaic, 2642. ditional; apodoses of, in ind. disc., 


Nominative case, 255 te? 534° 
defined, 419; sing., of gender nouns, | Notation, 2406-2411. 
how formed, 422, 448, 495, 587, 598;| Nouns, 


sing., of nouns with stems in -a-, -l-, 
-n-, -r-, -S-, how formed, 422, 434, 
496-500; sing., of neut. nouns, how 
formed, 423, 448, 496; plur., of neut. 
nouns, how formed, 423; lacking, see 
Defective; of fem. and neut. in -a, 
-A@, 130, 1 and 2; in -or, -Or, 132; 
ending in d, 149: 171, 2. 

-a- stems, with long final vowel, 
$30, 13 436, 445; in ~A2s, 436; inscrip- 
tional forms, 443; Greek nouns, 444, 
445. ; 
=O- stems in -oS and -uS, 452; 
in -US, -eFr, =F, 453, 454, 613-617; 
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defined, 3-8; endings of, with short- 
ened vowel, 129, 130; with long vowel 
retained, 132; formation of, 180-2033 
roots and stems, 183-198; without form- 
ative suffix, 195, 198, 199; with forma- 
tive suffix, 195-198, 200-203; suffixes 
of, 204-364, see Formation; com- 
pound, formation and meaning of, 379- 
390; gender nouns, defined, 398, 402; 
mobile, defined, 409; epicenes, 411; of 
common gender, 410; inflection of, 398- 
712, see Gender, Number. Case, 
Declension ; with two forms of stem, 


401, 413, 470, 475, 531, 545, 566-560, 


Index of Subjects. 


Nouns — continued. 
603; agreement of, 1077-1098, see 
Agreement} use of, 1og9-1468, see 
APlative &c., Substantives, Ad- 
jectives. 
Nouns of the verb, 
enumerated, 732; formation of, 894- 
g19, see Formation; sequence of 
tenses following, 1766-1769; uses of, 
2160-2299; see Infinitive, Gerund, 
Gerundive, Supine, Participles. 
Number, 
in nouns, defined, 414; in verbs, de- 
fined, 722; dual forms, 415; nouns 
defective in, see Defective; sing. and 
plur., with different meaning, 418, 480; 
agreement of verb in, 1062-1076; agree- 
ment of subst.in, 1077-1081 ; agreement 
of adj. and partic. in, 1082-1098; agree- 
ment of rel. pron. in, 1082-1098, 1801- 
1811, see Relative; agreement of 
demonstrative and determinative prons. 
in, 1082-1098, see Demonstrative, 
Determinative; sing., in collective 
sense, 1099; sing., of a class, 1100; 
sing., of neut. adjs. used as substs., 
1101, 1093, 1250; plur., of a class, 1104; 
plur., of proper names, 1105, 416; plur., 
of neut. adjs. used as substs., 1106; 
plur., of names of countries, 1107; plur., 
of material substs., 1108, 416; plur., of 
abstracts, 1109, 416; plur., in generali- 
zations and in poetry, 1110; denoted 
by gen. of quality, 1239; denoted by 
advs., 1438. 
Numeral adjectives, 
decl. of, 637-643; agreeing with a 
rel., 1810; kinds of, 2404; table of, 
2405; see Numerals. 
Numeral adverbs, 
24043 table of, 2405; forms in -iéns, 
“i€S, 2414. 
Numerals, . 
cardinals, decl. of, 637-642, 4313 
ordinals and distributives, decl. of, 643 ; 
kinds of, 2404; table of, 2405; nota- 
tion, 2406-2411; some forms of, 2412~ 
2418; some uses of cardinals and 
ordinals, 2419; some uses of distribu- 
tives, 2420-2422; multiplicatives, pro- 
portionals, and adjs. derived from 
numerals, 2423; fractions, 2424-2428 ; 
see Numeral Adjectives, Car- 
dinal numerals, Ordinal, Dis- 
tributive. 
Numeri Italici, 2549. 


Obeying, 
expressions of, case with, 1181-1185. 
Object, 
of a subst., defined, 1046; of a verb, 
direct, becomes nom. in pass., 1125; 
constructions of, 1132-1150, 1167-1174, 
see Accusative ; subordinate sen- 
tence as, 1715; expressed by sentence 
with quod, 1845; complementary 
clause as, 1948; infin. as, 2167-2206, 
see Infinitive; of gerundive, 2247; 
of gerund, 2242, 2255, 2259, 2265; in- 
direct, see Complement. 
Objective, 
compounds, defined, 3843 gen., 1260-~ 
1262; gen., nostri, vestri used as, 
2335¢ 
Obligation, 
expressions of, in indic. with in- 
fin., 1495-1497; expressed by subjv., 
15523; expressed by gerundive, 2243, 
2248. 
Obligatory, 
use of verb, 2306. 
Oblique cases, 419. 
Oct6narius, 
defined, 2536; iambic, 2604-2609; 
trochaic, 2636-2638; anapaestic, 2684, 
2685. 
Office, 
suffixes denoting, 216, 235; titles of, 
with gerundive construction, 2254. 
Often, 
perf. expressing action often or never 
done, 1611. 
Omission, 
of prep., with several substs., 14303 
of antecedent of rel., 1798, 1799; of 
subj. acc. of infin., 2183, 2184. 
Open vowels, 46. 
Optative, 
_ see Wish. 
Oratid Obliqua, 
see Indirect Discourse. 
Order, 
see Command. 
Ordinal, 
numerals, decl. of, 6433 in acc., to 
express time, 1155; with post and 
ante in expressions of time, 1394-13973 
list of, 2404, 2405; in dates, 2419; some 
forms of, 2412-2418; with subst. not 
used in sing., 24193; quisque with, 
2397+ 
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Origin, 
adj. suffixes implying, 298, 302-330 
gen. of, 1232-1238; expressed by abl., 
1312-1315, 1309, 1426; expressed by 
adj., 1427. 
Ought, 
verbs meaning, with infin., 2169. 
Owner, 
gen. of, 1232-1238. 


Paeon, 2521, 2522. 
Palatal, 44, 77. 
Palimbacchius, 2522. 
Pardoning, 
expressions of, case with, 1181-1185. 


Parentage, 
denoted by abl., 1312. 


Parentheses, 
asyndeton in, 1642; introduced by 
nam, et, &c., 1642; quod sciam, 
qui quidem, 1829; with ut, sicut, 
prout, 1905, 1940, 1942, 20175 €X- 
pressed by purpose clause with ut, né, 
1962; si placet, &c., 2113. 
Parisyllables, 
defined, 515; decl. of, 517-528, 540- 
569, see Declension ; gender of, 577- 


19: 
Paroemiac, 2688, 2689. 
Part concerned, 
acc. of, 1147. 
Participation, 
adjs. of, with gen., 1263, 1264; verbs 
of, with gen., 1292. 
Participles, 
defined, 732, 2278; suffix, -nus, 296, 
316-322; in -mino-, 297; agreement 
of, 1082-1093, see Agreement; in 
dat., to denote person viewing or judg- 
ing, 1217; cause or motive expressed 
by, 13173; question with, 1533; rel. sen- 
tence coordinated with, 1820; quam- 
quam with, 1900; quamlibet with, 
1907; quamvis, with, 1907: intimat- 
ing condition, 2110; quasi, tam- 
quam, ut, velut with, 2121; with 
gerundive construction, 2254; uses of, 
treated, 2278-2299; character of, 2278; 
time of, 2279-2281; the attributive, 
2282-2286 ; expressing permanent con- 
dition, 2282; compared, &c., 2284; the 
subst., 2287~2292; the appositive, 2293— 
2296: representing rel. sentence, 2294; 
expressing time, means, &c., 22953 the 
predicative, 2297-2299. 
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Participles — continucd. 

Present, stem of, 543, 6323 abl. sing. 
of, 560, 633; decl. of, 632, 633; gen. 
plur. of, in -um, 563; of sum, 749; 
formation or, 901-903; with gen., 1266; 
in abl. abs., 1362; in reflexive sense, 
1482; with verbs signifying represent 
and verbs of senses, 2298, 2299. 

Perfect, formation of, go6-919; lack- 
ing, 811, 905, 907, 922-1019; advs. from, 
704, 1372; dat. of possessor with, 1216, 
1478; of origin, with abl., 13123 in abl. 
abs., 1362, 1364; of deponents, 907, 1364, 
1492, 2280; abl. neut. of, used imper- 
sonally, 1372; agreeing with sentence o 
infin., 1373; with Usus est and opus 
est, 1382; used as subst., 1440; with 
act. meaning, 1485; with ful, fueram, 
fuerd, 1609; sequence after, 1766, 
1767; of contemporaneous action, 2280; 
translated as abstract, 2285, 2286; with 
habeo, facid, dd, &c., 1606, 2297; 
quantity of penult vowel in disyllabics, 
2434-2436. 

Future, formation of, 904, 905; with 
sum, $02, 803; with sum, use of, 
1633, 1737, 1742, 1746, 1747; use of, 
in conditional sentences, 2074, 2081, 
2087, 2092, 2993, 2097, 2100, 2108; 
in abl. abs., 1362; as adj., 2283. 

Perfect active, 907. 

Particles, 

interrogative, see Interrogative ; 
exclamatory, see Questions; of 
wishes, 1540; conjunctive particle sen- 
tence, 1838-2122, see Conjunctive. 

Partitive, ; " 
gen.,1241-1254; nostrum,vestrum 
used as, 2335. 
Parts, 

of speech, 2-15 ; prin., of verbs, 733- 
735; prin., classification of verbs accord- 
ing to, g20-1022, see Verbs. 

Passive voice, 

defined, 723,1472; of verbs of intrans. 
use, 724, 763, 1479; nom. of, for acc. of 
act., 1125, 1473; of compound verbs, 

_with acc., 1138; of verbs of feeling, 
commonly intransitive, 1139; two ac- 
cusatives of the act. in, 1167-1171, 
1474; act. of a different verb serving 
as, 1471; defining acc. or acc. of extent 
or duration made subj. in, 1475; verbs 
of trans. use used impersonally in, 14793 
the doer of the action how expressed 
with, 1318, 1319, 1476-1478, 2181, 22433 
use of, 1472-1485; complementary dat. 
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Passive voice — continued. 
of act. made subj. in, 1181, 1480, 2202 ; 
with reflexive meaning, 1481, 1487, 11483 
of coepi and désin6, 1483; perf. 
partic. with act. meaning, 1485; depo- 
nents with force of, 1457; deponents 
with meaning of, 1490; perf. partic. of 
deponents with act. and pass. meaning, 
907, 1364, 1492; forms with fui, &c., 
1609; of verbs of perceiving, knowing, 
thinking, saying, &c., personal and im- 
personal constructions of, 2177-2182; 
of iubed, vets, sind, used personally, 
2201; with gerundive, 2251; fut. infin., 
, formation and use of, 2273. 
Patronymics, 
suffixes forming, 279; gen. plur. of, 
439- : 
Pauses, 2540. 
Penalty, 
denoted by gen., 1282; denoted by 
abl., 1282, 
Pentameter, 
defined, 2536; dactylic, 2570-2576. 
Pentapody, 
defined, 25313; logaoedic, 2664-2668. 
Penthemimeral caesura, 2544. 
Penthemimeris, 2531. 
Penult, 
defined, 175; when accented, 86, 
87; quantity of, in polysyllables, 2434- 
2436. 
Perceiving, 
verbs of, coordinated, 1696; in pres. 
with postquam, ubi, ut, &c., 1926; 
with acc, and infin., 2175; time of infin. 
with, 2219, 2226. 
Perfect tense, 
indicative, formation of, 854-875; 
stem without suffix, 858-866; stem in 
S-, 867, 868; stem in -v- or -u-, 869- 
875; short or old forms, 885-893 ; 
-runt and -re in 3rd pers. plur., 727; 
quantity of vowel preceding -runt, -re, 
856, 8573; -it, 857, 68; reduplication of, 
858-861, 922-932, 989, 995, TOIL} quan- 
tity of penult vowel in disyllabic per- 
fects, 2434-2436. 
Dative of possessor with, 1216, 1478} 
in simple sentence, uses of, 1602-1613, 
16163; definite, defined, 1602; historical, 
defined, 1602; historical, function of, 
1603 ; historical, for plup., 1604 ; definite, 
function of, 16053; definite, expressed by 
habe@ and partic., 1606 ; definite, of in- 
ceptives, 1607; definite, denoting pres. 


Perfect tense — continued. 
resulting state, 1608 ; definite, pass. with 
fui, &c., 1609; definite, other uses of, 
1610-1616, 2027, 2030; sequence of, 
1717, 1740-1761, 2322-2324; 2326-23203 
in subordinate sentence, rel. time, 17333 
1736; independent, 1738; with cum, 
1860, 1861, 1866, 1867, 1869, 1871; with 
antequam, priusquam, 1912, 1917, 
1920; with postquam, ubi, ut, &c., 
1925, 1927, 1929; 1930, 1932; with dum, 
donec, quoad, quamdiil, 1998, 2001 
2002, 2006, 2007, 2009; in conditiona 
prot., 2023, 2034-2041, 2066-2068; in 
conditional apod., 2023, 2027, 2035, 2043, 
2049, 2053, 2060, 2101, 2103-2105. 
Subjunctive, formation of, 876-878; 
short or old forms, 885-893; in wishes, 
1541, 1543; in exhortations, prohibi- 
tions, &c., 1549, 1551; of action con- 
ceivable, 1557, 1555; with force of fut., 
1541, 1549, 1551, 1558; of repeated 
action, 1730; sequence of, 1764, 1765; 
in subordinate sentence, following pri- 
mary, 1746, 1762, 1766, 1771, 2323 ; fol- 
lowing pres. of vivid narration and pres. 
of quotation, 1752; following perf. defi- 
nite, 1754 ; following secondary, in rel., 
causal, and concessive sentences, 1756 ; 
following secondary, in consecutive sen- 
tences, 1757; following secondary, in in- 
direct question, 1760; following secon- 
dary, in ind. disc., 2328; in sequence with 
adjacent verb, 1761; of action non- 
occurrent, in pres. sequence, 1763; in 
sequence with perf. infin., 1768; with 
antequam, priusquam, 1913, 1916, 
1919; with ut purpose, 19623 In con- 
ditional prot., 2023, 2070, 2072, 2084- 
2088, 2090; in conditional apod., 2023, 
2058, 2073, 2077, 2085, 2090; with 
quasi, tamquam si, &c., 2119; in 
ind. disc. representing a fut. perf., 2324. 
Imperative, formation of, 813, 8793 
pass., 1580. 
Infinitive, see Infinitive. 
Participle, see Participles. 
Periods, 
connection of, 2123-2159. 
Periphrastic, 
forms of the verb, 802-804 ; fut. partic. 
with form of sum, 802, 803; fut. partic. 
with form of sum, use at 1633, 17375 
1742, 1746, 17473 in conditional sen- 
tences, 2074, 2081, 2087, 2092, 2093, 
- 2097, 2100, 2108; gerundive with 
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Periphrastic —continued. _ 
sum, 804, 2101, 2243; circumlocu- 
tions for perf. pass., fut. act., fut. pass. 
infin., 732, 898, 2273; perf. pass. im- 
per., 1580; perf. with habeo, 1606, 
2297; fore, futirum esse, ut, 
2233; fore with perf. partic., 2234; 
forms in conditional apodoses of ac- 
tion non-occurrent in ind. disc., 2331- 
2334- 

Permission, 

verbs of, subjv. coordinated with, 
17103; verbs of, with pyrpose clause, 
1950; expressed by quamvis, 1904}; 
expressed by quamlibet, 1907. 
Permissive, 
use of verb, 2307. 
Person, 
in verbs, defined, 721; in imper., 731; 
3rd_ pers. plur., in indef. sense, 1033; 
agreement of verb in, 1062; when sub- 
jects are of different pers., 1076; when 
subj. is rel., 1807; use of nds for ego, 
1074; order of persons, 1076; pers. of 
qul, 1792. H. 
Personal pronouns, 
decl. of, 644-651 ; possess., 652-655 ; 
when used with 1st and and pers., 
1029; possess, used instead of gen., 
1234, 1262; gen. of, used possessively, 
1234; _preps. following, 1435; use of 
nostriim, vestrim, nostri, vestri, 
2335 ; possess. omitted, 2346; possess. 
meaning proper, appropriate, favour- 
able, 2346; ipse with, 2376; see 
ego, &c. 
Personal verbs, 
impersonal verbs used as, 1181, 12843 
verbs of intrans. use used as, in pass., 
1181, 1480, 2203; verbs of perceiving, 
knowing, thinking, saying as, in pass., 
2177-2182; iubeo, vets, sind as, in 
pass., 2201. 
Person endings, 
vowel of, short, 129, 130 ; vowel of, 
long, 132; -mino in imper., 297, 731 ; 
-mini in 2nd pers. plur., 297, 7303 
function of, 713, 721; table of, 726; 
-runt and -re in perf., 727; of ist and 
and pers., 728; -ris and -re in 2nd 
pers. pass., 730; in inscriptions, 729; 
3rd pers. plur. -ont, -unt, 827. 
Persuading, 
verbs of, case with, 1181-1185; 
subjv. coordinated with, 1712. 
Phalaecean, 2664, 2665. 
Pherecratean, 2659. 


Phonetic, 
see Sound. 
Pity, 
see Mental distress. 
Place, 
subst. suffixes denoting, 266, 228, 
241, 242, 245, 249; adj. suffixes de- 
noting, 317, 321, 3473; advs. denoting, 
708, 769, 1438; expressed by loc., 1331- 
1341; expressed by loc. abl., 1342-1349 ; 
expressed by attributive prepositional 
phrase, 1426, 1233; expressed by adj., 
1427, 1233; expressed by gen., 1427, 
1232; from which, advs. denoting, 710; 
from which, how expressed, 1307-1311 5 
to which, advs. denoting, 710; to which, 
how expressed, 1157-1166, 1210; rel. 
advs., ubi, qué, unde, 1793. 
Places, A 
names of, see Towns. 


Plants, 

names of, gender, 407, 408, 573. 
Pleasing, 

expressions of, case with, 1181-1185. 
Plenty, 

see Fulness. 


Pluperfect tense, 

indicative, formation of, 880; short 
or old forms, 885-893; dat. with, 1216, 
1478; uses of, in simple sentence, 1614- 
1618, 1607, 1609; of past action com- 
pleted, 1614; expressing past resulting 
state, 1615 ; in letters, 1616; for perf., 
1617; of time anterior to past repeated 
action, 1618; of inceptives, 1607; pass. 
with fueram, &c., 1609 ; sequence of, 
1717, 1740-1745, 1747, 1748, 1755-1760, 
2322~2324, 2326-2329; in subordinate 
sentence, rel, time, 1733, 1736; inde- 
pendent, 1738; with cum, 186c, 1861 ; 
with antequam, priusquam, 1918; 
with postquam, ubi, ut, &c., 1928, 
1929, 1932, 1933; with dum, ddnec, 
1997, 2009;in conditional prot., 2023, 
2048-2051; in conditional apod., 2023, 
2029, 2036, 2104, 2107. 

Subjunctive, formation of, 881; -ét, 
68; short or old forms, 885-893; in 
wishes, 1544; in expressions of obliga- 
tion or necessity, 1552; of action con- 
ceivable, 1561; of repeated action, 1730; 
sequence of, 1762, 1763; in subordinate 
sentence, following secondary, 1747, 
1762, 1766, 1771, 2322; following pres. 
of vivid narration and pres. of quota- 
tion, 1752; following primary, 1753, 
2329: foliowing perf. definite, 17543 
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Pluperfect tense — continued. 

following perf. infin., or perf. partic., 
1767; with cum, 1872, 1873; with 
quotiéns, quotiénscumque, 1587; 
with antequam, priusquam, 1914, 
1920, 1921; with postea quam, 


postquam, &c., 1924; with d6nec, | 


2009; with indef. rel. pron. or adv., 18143 
in conditional prot., 2024, 2071, 2089, 
2091, 2096, 2098-2107; in conditional 
apod., 2024, 2041, 2071, 2073, 2083, 
2089, 2091, 2095, 2099; with quasi, 
tamquam si, &c., 21203 in ind. disc. 
representing a fut. perf., 2324; in 
conditional apod. of direct discourse, 
how represented in ind. disc., 2331- 
2334: 
Plural number, 

in nouns, defined, 414; lacking, see 
Defective; with different meaning 
from sing., 418, 480; of material 


substs., 416, 1108; of abstracts, 416,. 


1109; of proper names, 416, 11053 of 
names of countries, 1107; in generali- 
zations and in poetry, 1110; adjs. in, 
used as substs., 1103, 1104, 11063 in 
substs., in agreement, 1077-1081; in 
adjs., prons., and partic., in agreement, 
1082-1098; in verbs, defined, 722; with 
sing. and plur. subjects, 1062-1076; 
of modesty, 10743 of gerundive with 
nostri, &c., 2261. 
Polysyllables, 

quantity of penult in, 2434-2436 ; 
quantity of final syllable in, 2437-2457. 
Position, , 

syllables long by, 1773; syllable con- 
taining vowel before mute or f followed 
by 1 or r, 178; final short vowel before 
word beginning with two consonants or 
double cons., 2458; final s does not al- 
ways make, 2468; of preps., 1433-1437- 
Positive, 

expressing disproportion, 14543 used 
in comparison of adjs. and advs., 1457, 
1458; combined with a compar., 1458; 
expressed by compar. with abl., 1464; 
see Comparison, Affirmative. 
Possession, 

adj. suffixes implying, 298, 302-330; 
expressed by dat., 1207, 1212-12163 ex- 
pressed by gen., 1232-1238. 
Possessive compounds, 385. 
Possessive pronouns, 

decl. of, 652-655; agreement of, 1082- 
1098 ; used instead of gen. of personal 
or reflexive pron., 1234, 1262; with 


Possessive pronouns — continued. 
word in apposition in gen., 1235; with 
réfert and interest, 1277; gen. of, 
with infin., 1237, 2208, 2211; implying 
antecedent to rel., 1807; of reflexive, 
referring to subj. of verb, 2336; of re- 
flexive, referring to word not subj. of 
verb, 2337; of reflexive, in construction 
of acc. with infin., 2338-2340; of reflex- 
ive, in subordinate clauses, 2341-2343} 
omitted, 2346; meaning proger, appro- 
priate, favourable, 2346; see meus, &c. 

Possessor, 

dat. of, 1212-1216, 1478, 2181, 2243. 

Possibility, 

expressed by subjv., 1554-1562; de- 
noted by gerundive, 2249; verbal ex- 
pressions of, see Ability. 

Postpositive, 

words, 1676, 1688; preps., 1433-1436. 

Posttonic syllable, 

102. 
Potential, ; 
use of verb, 2305; see Action con- 
ceivable. 
Prayer, 
duim, &c. in, 756; forms of perf. 
subjv. and fut. perf. in, 887; expressed 
by imper., 1571; in verse, 2549. 
Predicate, 
defined, 1023, 1035; omitted, 1036; 
enlarged, 1048-1054; pred. subst., verb 
agreeing with, 1072; agreement of pred. 
subst., 1077-1081; in oblique case, 
ee 1363; pred. adj., agreement of, 

1082-1098 ; pred. nom., with verb of in- 

determinate meaning, 1035; with other 

verbs, 1051; infin. as pred. nom., 2207 5 

noun, in nom. with complementary 

infin., 2171; in acc., referring to subj. 
acc. 2174; in nom., with verbs of per- 
ceiving, knowing, &c., used in pass., 

21773; in nom., with verbs of perceiving, 

knowing, &c., used in act., 2184; in 

acc., referring to unexpressed indef. subj. 
of infin., 2213; in dat., with implied 
subj. of infin., 22143; in acc., with verbs 

of making, choosing, naming, &c., 1167, 

1168; pred. uses of gen., 1296, 1237, 

1239, 1251; pred. use of abl. of quality, 

1375; with tor, 1381; pred. partic. 

with isus est, opus est, 1382; pred. 

use of prepositional expressions, 1428 ; 

pron. agreeing with pred. subst., 1097, 

1806; pred. use of gen. of gerundive 

construction, 2262-2264; see Predi- 

cative. 
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Predicative, 
dat., 1219-12253 partic., 2297-2299. 
Prefixes, 
advs. as verbal, 1402-1409. 
Prepositions, 

defined, 11, 696, 14023 as proclitics, 
92; accent of, when following case, 923; 
how written in inscriptions and mss., 
92; as positive, 357; compounded 
with nouns or noun stems, 381-383, 385, 
390; compounded with verbs, 391, 392 ; 
inseparable, (92: 1409; origin of, 696, 
1402-1404; function of, 1405 ; inflected 
forms of substs. used as, 1406, 1413, 
1419, 1420; trace of adverbial use in 
tmesis, 1407; use as advs. and as preps. 
discussed, 1412-1416, 1421; used with 
‘acc., 1410-1416; used with abl., 1415- 
14213; used with abl. proper, 1297, 
1415, 1419-1421; used with loc. abl., 
1299, 1416; used with instrumental abl., 
13003; with acc. or abl., 1422-1425, 


1415; substs, combined by, 1426-1428 ; 


repetition of, with two or more substs., 
1429 ; omission of, with a second subst., 
1430; two, with one subst., 1431, 14323 
position of, 1433-1437 3; in oaths, 1437; 
verbs compounded with, cases after, 
1137, 1138, 1188-1191, 1194-1199, 1209 ; 
with infin. as obj., 2205 ; with gerundive 
construction or gerund in acc., 2252, 
2253; in abl., 2267; with subst. and 
partic., 2285, 2286; for special uses of 
different preps., see Index of Latin 
Words. 
Present stems, 

used as roots, 190-194, 855; roots 
used as, 738-743, 828, 844. 
Present system, 
of verbs, formation of, 828-853. 


Present tense, 

indicative formation of, 828-840; -it, 
-At, -Et, 132; -Gr, 132; dat. of posses- 
sor with, 1216, 1478, 2181; uses of, in 
simple sentence, 1587-1593, 1601; of 
pres. action, 1587; of customary or re- 
peated action, or general truth, 1588 ; of 
past action, still continued, 1539; of 
vivid narration, 1590, 1639; the annal- 
istic, 1591; of verbs of hearing, seeing, 
saying, 1592; in quotations, 1592; of 
fut. action, 1593, 2026; in letters, 
1601; sequence of, 1717, 1740-1746, 
1749-1753, 2322-2324, 2326-2329; in 
subordinate sentence, rel. time, 1733- 
1735; independent, 1738; with cum, 
1860-1862, 1866, 1867, 1869, 1871; with 
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quoniam, 1883; with antequam, 
priusquam, 1915, 1918; with post- 
quam, ubi, ut, &c., 1926, 1927, 1930, 
1932; with dum, donec, quoad, 
quamdiil, 1995, 2000, 2001, 2006, 2007, 
2009; in conditional prot., 2023, 2026- 
2033, 2065-2068, 20743; in conditional 
apod., 2023, 2026, 2034, 2042, 2048, 2052, 
2059, 2078. 

ubjunctive, formation of, 841-843; 
~it, -at, -Et, 132; -ar, 132; in wishes, 
1541, 1542; in exhortations, prohibi- 
tions, &c., 1548, 1550, 1551; of acticn 
conceivable, 1556; of repeated action, 
1730; primary, 1762; referring to fut. 
time, 1743, 1749 ; following perf. definite, 
1754; following secondary in rel., causal, 
and concessive sentences, 1756; follow- 
ing secondary in consecutive sentences, 
1757; following secondary in indirect 
question, 1760; following secondary in 
ind, disc., 2328 ; in sequence with adja- 
cent verb, 1761; of action non-occurrent, 
in pres. sequence, 1763; in sequence 
with perf. infin., 1768; with ante- 
quam, priusquam, 1912, 1915, 1919; 
with ut purpose, 1962; with dum, 
ddnec, quoad, 2003, 2005, 2007 ; with 
modo, 2003; in conditional prot., 2023, 
2070, 2072, 2076-2083, 2090, 2093, 20096 ; 
in conditional apod., 2023, 2033, 2039, 
2046, 2057, 2064, 2070, 2076, 2084, 2090 ; 
with quasi, tamquam si, &c., 2119; 
in ind. disc. representing a fut., 2324. 

Infinitive, see Infinitive. 
Participle, see Participles. 


Preventing, 


see Hindering. 


Priapean, 2674. 
Price, 


gen. of, 12713 abl. of, 1388-1392. 


Primary tenses, 1717, 1762. 
Primitive, 


defined, 198; substs., 204-245, see 
Substantives; adjs., 280-297, 305, 
see Adjectives ; verbs, theme in, 738- 
7413 inflection of, 743-791; formation 
of pres. stem of, 828-838; list of, g22- 
986, see Verbs. 


Principal cases, IIII, 1112. 
Principal parts, 


of the verb, 733-735; classification 
of verbs according to, 920-1022, see 
Verbs. 


Privation, 


see Separation. 
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Proceleusmatic, 2521. 
Proclitics, 92. 
Prohibitions, 

expressed by subjv., 1547-15513; ex- 
pressed by imper., 1581-1586; expressed 

y fut., 1624; perf. infin. with vol, 
nolo in, 2224. 

Promise, 

expressed by fut., 1619; implication 

of, in fut. perf., 1629. 
Promising, 
verbs of, with acc. and infin., 2186; 
with pres. infin., 2186, 2221, 2236. 
Pronominal, 
see Pronouns. 
Pronoun, 

questions, 1526-1530; questions, in- 

direct, 1785. 
Pronouns, 

defined, 9; as proclitics, 92; inflec- 
tion of, 644-694; personal, 644-651; 
reflexive, 644-651; possess., 652-653; 
demonstrative, 656-670; determinative, 
656-659, 671-675; of identity, 656-659, 
676-678; intensive, 656-659, 679, 680; 
rel., interrogative, indef., 656-659, 681- 
694; interrogative, adj. and subst. forms 
of, 683-685; indef., adj. and subst. 
forms of, 686; reduplicated, 650; cor- 
relative, 695, 1831; advs. from, 696- 
698, 701, 702, 704-710. 

Agreement of, 1093-1098, 1801-1811, 
see Agreement; adj., equivalent to 
gen., 1098, 1234, 1262; used in neut. 
acc. with verbal expressions, 1144; 
as connectives, 2129-2132; use of, in 
ind. disc., 2325, 2338-2342; use of, 
2335-2403; use of personal, 2335; use 
of reflexive, 2336-2345; use of possess., 
2346; use of hic, 2347-2355 use of 
iste, 2356, 2357; use of ille, 2358- 
2364; use of 18, 2365-2370; use of 
idem, 2371-2373; use of ipse, 2374- 
2384; use of uter, quis, 2385, 2386; 
use of rel., 1792-1837; use of indef. 
quis, qui, 2388, 2389; use of ali- 
quis, 2390, 2391; use of quidam, 
2392, 2393; use of quisque, 2394- 
2398; use of uterque, 2399. 2400; 
use of quivis, quilibet, utervis, 
uterlibet, 2401; use of quisquam, 
Gllus, 2402; use of némé6, nihil, 
niillus, neuter, 2403; place of recip- 
rocal taken by jnter nos, &c., invi- 
cem, &c., 2344, 2345; see Relative, 
&c., qui, &c. 


Pronunciation, 

of names of characters of alphabet, 16, 
31-72; of vowels, 33, 37-423; of diph- 
thongs, 47, 49; of consonants, 53-72; 
change of sound of vowels, 103-145 ; 
of diphthongs, 95-101; of consonants, 
146-174; rules of vowel quantity, 34- 
36, 2429-2472, see Quantity; divi- 
sion of syllables, 175; long and short 
syllables, 177, 178; of eS, est in 
combination with other words, 747; 
see also Accent, Substitution, 
Development, Disappearance, 
Assimilation, Dissimilation, In- 
terchange. Lengthening, Short- 


ening, Weakening, Hiatus, 
Contraction, Elision. 
Proper, 


names, defined, 5; of -o- decl., form 
and accent of voc. and gen. sing. of, 87; 
456-459; with accent on final syllable, 
88; plur. of, 416, 1105; ending in, 
-dius, -€ius, -Gius, declensional 
forms of, 458; with attribute attached, 
1044; see Greek, 
Proportionals, 2423. 
Propriety, 
verbal expressions of, in indic., 1495- 
1497; subjv. coordinated with verbal 
expressions of, 1709; verbal expressions 
of, in conditional periods, 2074, 21013 
expressed by subjv., 1547-1552; ex- 
pressed by gerundive construction, 2243, 
2248. 
Prosody, 
2429-2739; see Quantity, Figures 
of prosody, Versification. 
Protasis, 
defined, 1061; fut. perf. in, coincident 
in time with fut. perf. in apod., 1627; 
concessive, 2116; see Conditional, 
Relative, Conjunctive. 
Protest, 
introduced by sentence with quod, 
1842. 
Protestations, 
subjv. in, 1542; fut. in, 1622; ita... 
ut, 1542, 1622, 1937. 
Protraction, 2516. 
Proviso, 
introduced by ut, né .. . ita, 
1964; by dum, 2003; by moda 
2003. 
Punishment, 
see Penalty 
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Purpose, Quantity — continued. 


at. of, 1223~1225; clauses, tense of, 
after perf. definite, 17543 rel. sentences 
of, 1817; expressed by quod, id, 
1840; sentences of, with priusquam, 
1919; sentences of, with ut, ne, &c., 
1947-1964; sentences of, with quo, 
1974; sentences of, with adv. qui, 
1976; sentences of, with dum, donec, 
&c., 2005-2009; infin. of, 2164, 2165; 
expressed by acc. of gerundive construc- 
tion, 2250; expressed by dat. of 


878 ; 1, 1, in fut. perf., 883, 884; rules of, 
in classical Latin, 2429-2463 ; monosyl- 
lables, 2430-2433; penults, 2434-2436 ; 
final ienies ending in vowel, 2437- 
24463; final syllables ending in single 
cons. not S, 2447~2450; final syllables 
ending in Ss, 2451-2457; position, 2458; 
hidden, 2459-2463; some peculiarities 
of, in old Latin, 2464-2469; law of 
lambic shortening, 2470-2472; in ver 
sification, 2514-2518. 


gerundive construction, 2256; ex-| Quaternarius, 


pressed by gerundive construction or 
gerund with Causa, 2164, 2255, 2270; 


iambic, 2617-2620; trochaic, 2643; 
anapaestic, 2687. 


expressed by gen. of gerundive con-| Questioning, 


struction alone, 2263; expressed by 
gen. of gerund alone, 2263; expressed 
by acc. of gerundive construction or 
gerund with ad, 2164, 2270; denoted 


verbs of, with two accusatives, 1169- 
11713 with acc. and_ prepositional 
phrase, 1170; with indirect question, 

1774. 


by supine, 1166, 2270; expressed by Questions, 


partic., 2295; use of reflexive pron. in 
subjv. clauses of, 2341, 2342. 
Pyrrhic, 2522. 
Pythiambic strophe, 
in Horace, 2722, 2723. 


Qualitative, 
vowel changes, 136-143; gradation, 145. 
Quality, 
subst. suffixes denoting, 246-264 ; 
adj. suffixes denoting, 231-297; gen. 
of, t239, 1240; abl. of, 1375. 
Quantitative, 
vowel gradation, 135; verse, 2548; 
theory of the Saturnian, 2551. 
Quantity, 
of diphthongs, 47, 125 ; how denoted 
in inscriptions, 24, 29; how denoted in 
books, 30, 2514; common, definition and 
sign of, 30, 2514; pronunciation of long 
and short vowels, 33, 35-40; change in 
quantity of vowels and preservation of 
long quantity, 123-1333 long and short 
syllables, 177; of syllable containing 
vowel before mute or f followed by 1 
or rT, 178; general principles of vowel 
quantity, 35-303 vowel before another 
vowel or h, 35; diphthong before a 
vowel, 123; compounds of ge 125 } 
gen. in Ai, 127, 7; length of e in dié1, 
réi, fid&i, €1, 127, 4, 601, 602; the end- 
ings -Al, -ais, -Oi, -Ois, -€i, -Eis, 127, 
7; gen. in <1US, -1US, 127,6; 618, 656, 
637, 694; vowel before nf, ns, cons. i, 
gn, 122; as determining accent, 86-88; 
eit in perf., 857; 1, 1, in perf. subj. 877; 
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indic. in, 14993 commoner in Latin 
than’ in English, 1500; two, short 
(quid est, quid vér6d, &c.) leading 
to longer, 1500; kinds of, 1501. 

Yes or No questions, 1501-1525; Con- 
founded with exclamations and declara- 
tions, 1502; without interrogative par- 
ticle, 1502; with nOn, 1502: with -ne, 
-n, 1503-1505; with noOnne, 1503, 
1506; with n6nne...n6On... non, 
1506; with num, 1503, 1507; with 
numne, 1507; an, anne, 4n non 
in single, 1503, 1508; with ecquis, 
ecquo, ecquando, €n umquam, 
1309; with satin, satin ut, 1510; 
how answered, 1511-1514. 

Alternative, history of, 1515-15173 
without interrogative particle, 15183 
with utrum, -ne, -n, and an, anne, 
an non, 1519; with necne, 1520; 
with several alternatives, 1521; with 
utrum, and -ne and an, 1522; with 
utrumne... an, 1522; with no al- 
ternative expressed, 1523; how an- 
swered, 1525. 

Pronoun questions, 1526-1530; intro- 
duced by interrogative advs., 15263 
with ut, Zow, 1528; with quisne, &c., 
1529; two or more with one verb, 1530. 

Subjunctive questions, 1563-1570; of 
appeal, 1563; in alternative form, 15645 
asking whether action is conceivable, 
1565; in exclamative sentences, with 
no interrogative word or with -ne, 1566, 
1367; with uti, ut, 1568 ; with uti, ut, 
and -ne, -n, 1569; in subordinate 
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Questions — continued. 
sentence, 1731; tense of, in subordinate 
sentence, 1753. 

Indirect, defined, 1773; subjv. in, 
17733 expressions introducing, 1774} 
with verbs of fearing, 1774, 1959; se- 
quence of tenses in, 1760; Yes or No 
questions as, 1775-17773; introduced by 
Si, si forte, 1777; alternative ques- 
tions as, 1778-1784; introduced by qui 
sc16 an, qui scis an, quis scit an, 
1781; introduced by haud sci6 an, 
1782; without interrogative particle, 
17843 pron. questions as, 1785; origi- 
nal subjv. questions as, 1786; rel. con- 
structions distinguished from, 1791; use 
of reflexive pron. in, 2341, 2342. 

Accusative without verb in, 1150; 
verbal expressions denoting ability, duty, 
propriety, necessity in, 1495-1497 ; 
in indic. pres. or fut., intimating com- 
mand, exhortation, deliberation, appeal, 
1531, 1623; set forms expressing, curi- 
osity, incredulity, wrath, captiousness, 
15323 threats introduced by scin qué 
mod6, 1532; united with partic., abl. 
abs., or subordinate sentence, 1533; Co- 
ordinate with imper. or t€ rogo, scin, 
&c., 1697, 1787; introduced by indef. 
nescid quis, &c., 1788, 1789; mirum 
quantum, &c., 1790; direct, defined, 
1723; question and answer, original form 
of rel. sentence, 1795; in apod. of con- 
ditional sentence, 2018; introduced by 
nam, 2155; in ind. disc., 2312-23143 
use of uter, quis, qui, 2385, 2386. 


Reason, 

introduced by quod, 1853; introduced 
by n6n quo, &c., 1855 ; introduced by 
quoniam, 1884; expressed by tam- 
quam, 1909; coordinated members de- 
noting, 1703; see Cause. 
Recessive accent, 
89-91. 
Reciprocal, 

action, deponents expressing, 1487, 
see Reflexive ; pron., place taken by 
inter nods, &c., invicem, &c., 2344, 
2345; relations, expressed by uterque 
and alter, 2400. 
Redundant verbs, 815-823, 924-1019. 
Reduplication, 

defined, 189; in prons., 6503 in verb 
roots, 758, 828, 829; in perf., 858-861, 
922-932, 989, 995, TO11. 


a 


Reflexive pronouns, 

decl. of, 644-651; possess., 652-655 3 
possess. used instead of gen., 1234, 
1262; gen. of, used possessively, 12343 
preps. following, 1435; referring to 
sub}. of verb, 2336; referring to word 
not the subj. of verb, 2337; in construc- 
tion of acc. with infin., 2338-2340; in 
subordinate clauses, 2341-2343; inter 
sé, invicem inter sé, invicem sé, 
invicem, and expressions with alter, 
alius, for reciprocal, 2344, 23453; pos- 
sess. omitted, 2346; possess. meaning 
proper, appropriate, favourable, 2346; 
is used for, 2370; ipse with, 2376; see 
sui, suus. 

Reflexive verbs, 

1481; pres. partic. of, in reflexive 
sense, 1482; gerund of, in reflexive 
sense, 14823; deponents, 1487; with acc., 
1148. 

Reizianus versus, 2625, 2626. 
Relation, 

dat. of, 1217, 1218. 
Relationship, 

words of, with gen., 1203. 
Relative adverbs, 

7113 in place of rel, pron. and prep., 
1793; correlative prons. and advs., 18315 
adv., uti, ut, 1935; quoad, 1991. 

Relative conjunctive particles, 

1794; sentences introduced by, 1838— 

2122; : 
Relative pronouns, 

decl. of, 658, 659, 681-694; agree- 
ment of, 1094-1098, 1801-18113 agree- 
ment determined by sense, 1095, 18043 
with several substs., 1096, 1803; refer- 
ring to proper name and explanatory 
appellative combined, 1805; agreeing 
with pred. subst., 1097, 1806; equivalent 
to gen., 1098; verb agreeing in pers. 
with antec. of rel., 1807; verb agreeing 
in pers. with antec. of rel. implied in 
possess., 18073; rel. attracted to case of 
antec., 1808; word in appos. with rel., 
1809; word explanatory of antec. agree- 
ing with rel., 1810; quod, id quod, 
quae rés, 1811; rel. introducing main 
sentence, 1835; rel. introducing main 
sentence put in acc. with infin. in ind. 
disc., 2316; with a compar., 1321, 13265 
preps. following, 1434, 14353 introduc- 
ing rel. sentence, 1792; representing 
any pers., 1792; rel. advs. instead of, 
1793; developed from interrogative 
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Relative pronouns — continued. 
pron., 1795, 1808; quod before si, &c., 


Reminding, 


verbs of, cases with, 1172, 1291. 


1837; as connectives, 2128, 2131, 2132;| Remove, 


see qui. 
Relative sentence, 


verbs meaning, with abl., 1302-13063 
with dat., 1195, 1209. 


treated, 1792-1837; introduced by | Repeated, 


rel. words, 1792-17943; development of, | 
1795; preceding main sentence, 1795; 
with subst. in both members, 1795, 17965 
following main sentence, 1796; urbem | 
quam statu6 vostra est, 1797; 
with determinative, demonstrative, | 
subst., omitted. 1798; qua priidentia 
es, nihil té fugiet, 1800; indic. in, 
1721; tense of, after secondary, 17563. 
subjv. of ind. disc. and attraction in, | 
1722, 1815 ; subjv. of repeated action in, 
1730, 1815; equivalent to conditional | 


prot., indic. or subjv. in, 1812, 2110; | 
of simple declarations or descriptions, | 
indic. in, 1813; introduced by indef. | 
prons. and advs., indic. in, 1814; of 
purpose, subjv. in, 1817 ; of characteris- 
tic or result, subjv. in, 1818-1823; with 
dignus, indignus, iddneus, aptus, | 
1819; coordinated with subst., adj., or | 
partic., 1820; with antec. omitted, indef. | 
antec., or némS est qui, nihil est, 
quod, &c., 1799, 1821, 1822; sunt 
qui, &c., with indic., 1823; of cause, | 
reason, proof, concession, subjv. in, 
1824-1830; qui tamen with indic., 
1825 ; sentences with indic., resembling 
causal sentences, 1826; quippe qui, ut , 
qui, ut pote | 
subjv., 1827; quippe qui (adv.), ut | 
qui, 1828; parenthetical subjv., quod | 
sciam, qui quidem, 1829; quod) 


action (ter in anno, &c.), 13533 ex- 
pressed by pres. indic., 1583; by impf. 
indic., 1596; subjv. of, 1730; subjv. of, 
in cum sentences, 1859, 1860; subjv. of, 
in sentences with quotiéns, quo- 
tiénscumque, 1887; subjv. of, in sen- 
tences with dum, ddnec, quoad, 
quamditi, 1994, 2002, 2009; with 
postquam, ubi, ut, 1932; in general 
conditions, 2026, 2034, 2035, 2037, 2044, 
2050, 2071. 


| Represent, 


verbs meaning, with pres. partic. used 
predicatively, 2298, 2299; with infin., 
2299. 


Request, 


expressed by imper., 1571; expressed 
by fut., 1624; verbs of, subjv. coordi- 
nated with, 1708; with purpose clause, 


1950. 


Resemblance, 


adj. suffixes denoting, 299-301. 


| Resisting, 


verbs of, with dat.,11813 with né and 
subjv., 1960; with quéminus, 1977; 
with quin, 1986. 


Resolution, 2518. 
ui, with indic. and, Resolve, 


verbs meaning, with purpose clause, 
1950; with infin., 1953, 2169; with acc. 
and infin., 2193. 


attinet ad, &c., 1830; following prae- | Rest, 


ut, 19435 coordination of rel. sentences, | 


with rel. omitted, 1832, 1833; with rel. | 
repeated, 1833; with second rel. re-| 


verbs of, followed by in or sub and 
abl., 1423; followed by in and acc., 


1424. 


placed by is, hic, &c., 1833; subordi-| Restraining, 


nation of, 1834; equivalent to main | 
sentence, 1835 ; equivalent to main sen- | 
tence, in ind. disc., 2316; other rel. 
sentences in ind. disc., 2315, 2318, 2319: 
quo factd, &c., 1836; coordinated | 


verbs of, with né, 1960, 1977; with 
quominus, 1960, 1977; with quin, 
1986; with acc. and infin., 2203; with 
acc. of gerundive construction or ger- 
und, 2252. 


member equivalent to, 1698; represented | Result, 


by partic., 2294. 
Relative time, 
of subordinate sentence, 1732, 1741. 
Remembering, 

adjs. meaning, with gen., 1263, 12643 
verbs of, with gen., 1287-1291; with 
acc., 1288; with de and abl., 1289, 
1290; with infin., 2169. 


93/7 


clauses, tense of, after secondary, 
1757-1759; rel. sentences of, 1818-1823; 
with dignus, indignus, &c., 1819; 
after assertions or questions of exist- 
ence or non-existence, 1821, 1822; sen- 
tences with ut, ut non, &c., 1947, 
1948, 1965-1970; tantum abest, 
1969; quam ut, 1896; coordinated 
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Result — continued. 
member equivalent to clause of, 17003 
dat. of, 1219-1222; suffixes denoting, 
213, 222, 231, 234-236, 239, 249, 296. 
Rhetorical questions, 
see Appeal. 
Rhythm, 
defined, 25113 kinds of, 2525-2528; 
Numeri Italici, 2549; Saturnian, 2550- 
2554; dactylic, 2555-2580; iambic, 
2551-2627; trochaic, 2628-2649; logaoe- 
dic, 2650-2674; dactylo-trochaic, 2675- 
2681; anapaestic, 2682-2690; cretic, 
2691-2697; bacchiac, 2698-2796; chor- 
iambic, 27073 ionic, 2708-2717. 
Rhythmical sentence, 2532, 2533. 
Rhythmical series, 2532, 2533. 
Rivers, , 
names of, gender, 405, 406; decl., 518, 
519, 549) 554, 556. 
Roots, 
defined, 183; nature of, 184; three 
kinds, noun roots, verb roots, pron. 
roots, 186; two or more forms of one 
root, 187; vowel and cons. roots, 188; 
reduplicated, 189; reduplicated in verbs, 
758, 528, 829; pres. stems used as, 
190-194, 855; used as stems, 195, 198, 
199; used as stems in verbs, 738-743, 
844; root stem, defined, 195; root verbs, 
defined, 743; root verbs, inflected, 744- 
781, 828; prin. parts of root verbs, 922. 
Route taken, 
advs. denoting, 707, 1376; abl. of, 
1376. 


Sapphic, 
strophe, 2545; the lesser, 2666; the 
greater, 2671-2673; in Horace, 2734, 
2735- 
Saturnian, 2550-2554. 
Saying, 
verbs of, with indef. subj., 10333 in 
pres. of past action, 1592; in plup., 
1617; ind. disc. with, 1724, 2309; illo- 
gically in subjv. in clause introduced by 
qui, quod, cum, 1727, 2320; coordi- 
nated, 1696; with acc. and infin., 2175; 
time of infin. with, 2219, 22263 see In- 
direct discourse. 
Scazon, 
choliambus, 2597-2600; trochaic te- 
trameter, 2639-2641. 
Secondary cases, 1111, 1112. 


Secondary tenses, 

1717, 1762; rules for use of, 1740- 
1772; subordinate to indic., 1746-1761; 
subordinate to subjv., 1762-1765 ; sub- 
ordinate to noun of verb, 1766-1769; 
subjv. in ind. disc. or by attraction, 
1770-1772, 2322-2324, 2326-2329; perf. 
def. and pres. of vivid narration, 1717, 
1752, 1754; secondary sequence with 
primary, 1751-1753; primary sequence 
with secondary, 1755-1760. 

Seeing, 

verbs of, in pres. of past action, 1592; 
with indirect question, 1774; in pres. 
with postquam, ubi, ut, &c., 1926. 

Selling, 

verbs of, with gen., 12743 with abl., 
1388-1392. 

Semi-deponents, 801, 1488. 
Semi-elision, 2497. 
Semi-hiatus, 2497. 
S€miquindria caesura, 2544. 
S€misepténaria caesura, 2544. 
Sémiternaria caesura, 2544. 
Semivowels, 52. 

| Sénarius, 

defined, 2536; iambic, 2583-2596. 

Sentence, - 

defined, 1023; simple, defined, 10243 
simple, enlarged, 1037-1054; simple, 
combined, 1055; simple, treated, 1099~ 
1635; declarative, defined, 1025; exe 
clamatory, defined, 1025; imper., de- 
fined, 10253 coordinate and subordinate 
1055-10613 subordinate, history of, 
1693-1695, 1705, 1706, 1957, see Sub-= 
ordinate sentences; compound, de- 
fined, 1056; compound, abridged, 10573 
compound, treated, 1636-1713; com- 
plex, defined, 1058; complex, varie- 
ties of, 1058-1061; aS advs., 7123 inter- 
rogative, defined, 1025, see Questions; 
coordinate, treated, 1636~1692; inter- 
mediate coordinate, treated, 1693-1713, 
see Coordination; complex, treated, 
1714-2122; compar., defined, 1716; 
local, defined, 1716; temporal, defined, 
1716, see Temporal; modal, defined, 
1716; correlative, 1831; main, intro- 
duced by rel. pron., 1835-1837; con- 
junctive particle, 18338-2122, see 
Conjunctive; connection of sen- 
tences, 2123-2159; rhythmical, 2532, 
25335 see Conditional, Causal, 

oncessive, Final, Consecutive, 
Relative sentence. 
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Beperating, 

verbs of, with dat., 1195, 1209; with 
gen., 1294; with abl., 1302-1306, 1294; 
with gerundive construction or gerund, 
2268; adjs. of, with gen., 1263; with 
abl., 1306. 

Separation, a 

expressed by supine in -t, 22773; see 
Separating. 

Septéndarius, 

defined, 2536; iambic, 2610-2616; 

trochaic, 2629-2635; anapaestic, 2686. 
Sequence of tenses, 

1745-17723 subjv. subordinate to 
indic., 1746-1761; subjv. subordinate to 
subjv., 1762-1765; subjv. subordinate 
to noun of verb, 1766-1769; subjv. in 
ind. disc. or by attraction, 1770-1772, 
2322-2324, 2326-2329. 

Series, 

rhythmical, 

2546. 

Service, 

adjs. of, with dat., 1200. 
Serving, 

verbs of, with dat., 1181, 1182. 
Sharing, 

verbs meaning, with gen., 1263. 
Shortening, ° 

of vowels, 124-132; of vowel before 
another vowel, 124; in final syllable, 
129-132; in nom. of -a- stems, 130, 1; 
436; in neut. plur., 130, 2; 461; in 
abl. ending e of cons. stems, 502; in 
verb endings, 130, 132; in_nom. ending 
-or, 132; in mihi, tibi, sibi, ibf, 
ubi, alicubi, nécubi, sicubi, ubi- 
nam, ubivis, ubicumque, ibidem, 
129, 2; in iambic words in verse, 129, 
13; before -n for -sn, 129, 1; in perf. 
ending -Erunt, 857; in perf. subjv., 
876; variations of quantity, 134; in 
first syllable of ille, illic, quippe, 
immo, &c., 2469; iambic, rule of, 
2470-2472 ; vowel before another vowel 
retained long, 127; long vowel in spe- 
cific endings in Old Latin, 132. 

Showing, 

verbs of, with two accusatives, 1167. 
Sibilants, 

79+ 
Simple, 


2532, 25333  stichic, 


words, defined, 181; formative suf- 
fixes, defined, 200; sentence, defined, 


1024, see Sentence. 


Singular number, 


in nouns, defined, 414; lacking, see 
Defective; with different meaning 
from plur., 418, 480; in substs., in 
agreement, 1077-1081, see Agree- 
ment; in adjs., prons., partic., in 
agreement, 1082-1098, see Agree- 
ment; in collective sense, 1099; of a 
class, 1100; neut., of adjs. used as 
substs., 1093, 1101, 1250; of other adjs. 
used as substs., 1102, 1103; in verbs, 
defined, 722; in verbs, in agreement, 
1062-1076, 1080, see Agreement; 
of gerundive, with nostri, &c., 2260. 


Smell, 


verbs of, with acc., 1143. 


Softening, 2504. 
_Sonants, 75. 
Sotadean, 2712, 2713. 
Sound, 


one of the divisions of Latin Gram- 
mar, treated, 1, 16-179; change of, 
in vowels, 55-113; change of, in diph- 
thongs, $0283; change of, in conso- 
nants, 114-154; see Substitution, 
Development, Disappearance, 
Assimilation, Dissimilation, In- 
terchange, Lengthening, Short- 
ening, Weakening, Hiatus, 
Contraction, Elision, Affinities, 
_ Accent, Quan- 
tity. 


Sounds, 


continuous, defined, 51; momentary, 
defined, 51; classified, 54. 


Source, 


abl. of, 1312-1315, 1426; expressed 
by gen., 1232; expressed by adj., 1427. 


Space, 


extent of, denoted by acc., 1151-1156, 
1398, 1475; denoted by abl., 1153, 1399. 


Sparing, 


expressions of, case with, 1181-1185. 


Specification, 


abl. of, 1385; acc. of, see Part 
concerned; gen, of, see Genitive. 
Spirants, 78. 
Spondaic verse, 
defined, 2556; use, 2566, 2567. 
Spondee, 
defined, 2521; irrational, 2524. 
Statements, : 
general, with antequam, prius- 
quam, 1912-1914; particular, with 
antequam, priusquam, 1915-1923. 
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Stems, Subjunctive mood, 


defined, 195 ; roots used as, 195, 198, 
199; root used as stem in root verbs, 
738-743, 828, 844; pres., used as roots, 
190-194, 855; new, how formed, 196; 
root stem, defined, 195; stem vowel re- 
tained before ending, in verbs, 367, 840; 
retained in nouns, 400; noun stems 
classified, 399; noun stems, how found, 
421; how indicated, 421; nouns with 
two forms of stem or two stems, 4o1, 
413, 470, 475, 531, 545, 566-569, 603, 
632; prons. with, 645, 652, 672; verbs 
with, 720, 818-823, 924-1019; <-a- 
stems of substs., decl. of, 432-445; -O- 
stems of substs., decl. of, 446-466; cons. 
stems of substs., decl. of, 467-512, see 
Declension; -i- stems of substs., 
dec]. of, 513-569, see Declension ; 
mixed, 513; -U- stems, decl. of, 585- 
595; -e- stems, decl. of, 596-607; -O- 
and -a- stems of adjs., decl. of, 613- 
620, 432-466; cons. stems of adjs., 
decl. of, 621-626, 467-512, see De- 
clension; -i- stems of adjs., decl. of, 

. 627-636, 529-569, see Declension; 
of pres. partic. 632; of personal prons., 
645; of hic, 662; of is, 672; ot ipse! 
679; of qui, quis, 681, 687-689; of 
the verb, number of, 718; defective 
verbs, 805-817; formation of, 824-919, 
365-375, see Formation; verbs ar- 
ranged according to prin. parts, g20- 
1022, see Verbs. 

Stichic series, 2546. 

Stipulation, 

verbs of, with purpose clause, 1950. 

Striving, 

verbs of, with purpose clause, 1950; 
with complementary infin., 1953. 

Strophe, 

defined, 2545; AlcaicandSapphic,2545. 

Stuff, 

abl. of, 1312-13153 gen. of, 1255. 

Subject, 

of sentence, defined, 1023; subst, or 
equivalent word or words, 1026; in 
nom., 1027; when expressed and when 
omitted, 1028-1034; enlarged, 1038- 
1047; subordinate sentence as, 1715; 
quod sentence as, 1845; Cum sentence 
as, 1871 ; complementary clauseas, 1948 ; 

- infin, as, 2167, 2207-2215; perf. partic. 
as, 2289; nom., of infin., 1535; acc., of 
infin., 2173; of infin., omitted, 1537, 
2183; gen. of, 1232-1238. 
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tenses of, 716; how translated, 717. 
Formation of tenses of, pres., 841- 
843; impf., 849, 850; perf., 876-878; 
plup., 881; short or old forms, 885-893. 
Uses of, forms of possum and dé- 
beG in, 1498; of desire, 1540-1553; in 
wishes, 1540-1546; in exhortation, di- 
rection, statement of propriety, obliga- 
tion, necessity, prohibition, 1547-1552; 
expressing willingness, assumption, con- 
cession, 1553; of action conceivable, in 
simple sentences, 1554-1562; accom- 
anied by fOrtasse, &c., 1554; ve- 
im, ndlim, malim, 1555; vellem, 
ndllem, mallem, 1560; in questions, 
in simple sentences, 1563-1569; tenses 
of, in simple sentences, 1634, 1635; 
tenses of, in subordinate sentences, 
1740-1772; sequence of tenses, 1740- 
1745; subordinate to indic., 1746-1761 3 
subordinate to subjv., 1762-1765 ; sub- 
ordinate to noun of verb, 1766-1769; 
tenses of, in ind. disc. and by attrac- 
tion, 1770-1772, 2322-2324; tenses of, 
in conditional protases in ind. disce., 
2326-2329; in coordination, 1705-1713, 
see Coordination ; in ind. disc., 1722- 
1727, 2312-2324, 2326-2329; of attrac- 
tion or assimilation, 1728; of repeated 
action, 1730; of wish, action conceivable, 
interrogation, in subordinate sentence, 
1731; of indirect question, 1773-1786, 
see Questions ; indic. questions appar- 
ently indirect, 1787-1791 ; si, si forte 
with, 1777; rel. sentence equivalent to 
conditional prot., 1812; with indef. rel. 
prons. and advs., 1814; rel. sentences 
of purpose in, 1816, 1817; rel. sentences 
of characteristic or result in, 1816, 1818- 
1823; with dignus, indignus, idd- 
neus, 1819; coordinated with subst., 
adj., or partic., 1820; with antec. omitted, 
indef. antec., or nEéms est qui, nihil 
est quod, &c., 1821, 1822; rel. sen- 
tences of cause, reason, proof, conces- 
sion in, 1824-1830; quippe qui, ut 
qui, ut pote qui with, 1827; paren- 
thetical, quod sciam, qui quidem, 
1829; with quod, quia, 1838-1858; 
with cum, ‘1859, 1870, 1872, 1873, 
1877-1881 ; with quoniam, 1882- 
1884; with quotiéns, quotiéns- 
cumque, 1887; with quam, 1896, 
1897; with quamquam, 1900, 19013 
with do aah 1904, 1905; with 
quamlibet, 1907; with tamquam, 
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Subjunctive mood — continued. 
1909; with antequam, priusquam, 
1911-1921; with pridié quam, 1922; 
with ubi, ut quisque, 1932; with 
uti, ut, né, 1947-1970; with ubi, 
1971; with quo, qui, 1972, 1974-1976 ; 
with quominus, 1977, 1978; with 
qué sétius, 1979; with quin, 1980- 
1990; with dum, d6nec, quoad, 
quamdiii, 1991-2009; with modo, 
2003; with quando, 2010; in con- 
ditional periods, 2023-2115 ; with etsi, 
tametsi, tamenetsi, etiamsi, si, 
2116; with quasi, quam si, tam- 
quam si, &c., 2117-2122; use of 
reflexive in subordinate clauses con- 
taining, 2341, 2342. 
Subordinate constructions, 

history of, 1693-1695, 1705, 1706, 
1740, 1957. 
Subordinate relations, 

expressed coordinately, 1693-1713, 
see Coordination. 


Subordinate sentences, 

1035, 1058-1061; question in, 1533; 
treated, 1714-2122; how expressed, 
1714; value of, 1715; names of, 1716; 
tenses of indic. in, 1732-1739 ; tenses of 
subjv. in, 1740-1772; mood of, 1720- 
1731, 1773-2122; following supine in 
“um, 2272; introduced by supine in 
-ti, 2275; mood of, in ind. disc., 2315- 
2320; use of reflexive pron. in, 2341- 
2343; is used for reflexive in, 2370. 
Subordination, 
of rel. sentence, 1834. 
Substantives, 

defined, 4-7; abstract, 7; concrete, 
3; material, 6; endings of, law of 
tambic shortening applied to, 129-132; 
formation of, 180-203; roots and stems, 
183-198; without formative suffix, 195, 
198,199; with formative suffix, 195-198, 
200-203; suffixes of, 204-279, see Suf- 
fix ; compound, formation and meaning 
of, 379-390; inflection of, 398-607, see 
Gender, Number, Case, Declen- 
sion ; adjs. used as, with -e, -i in abl. 
sing., 558, 561, 631; advs. from, 696- 
700, 703, 708, 710. 

Modifiers of, 1038-1047; obj. of, de- 
fined, 1046; pred., see Predicate; 
agreement of, 1077-1081, see Agree- 
ment. 

Uses of, 1099-1468 ; used adjectively, 
1042; adjs. used as, 1099-1104, 1106, 
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1093, 1250; with acc. appended, ee 
1136; with dat. appended, 1183, 1208, 
1225; with gen., 1227-1262}; with abl. 
appended, 1301, 1307, 1309, 1314, 1242, 
1375-1377; with loc. appended, 1301, 
1331 5 omitted in abl. abs. 13713; used 
alone as abl. abs., 1372; used as preps., 
1406; combination of, by a prep., 1426— 
1428; prepositional expressions equiva- 
lent to, 1428; repetition of prep, with 
several, 1429; omission of prep. with 
several, 14303; two preps. with one 
subst., 1431, 1432; qualified by adv., 
1439-1441; advs. used as, 1442; sub- 
ordinate sentences with value of, 1715; 
expressed in both members of rel. sen- 
tence, 1795, 1796; put before the rel., 
1797; omitted before rel., 1798; rel. 
sentence coordinated with, 1820; quod 
clause with value of, 1845: complemen- 
tary clause with value of, 1948; infin. 
as subst. acc., 2204-22063 with acc. of 
gerundive construction or gerund, 2252 ; 
with dat. of gerundive construction 
2254; with gen. of gerundive construc- 
tion or gerund, 2258; the subst. partic., 
2287-2292. 


Substitution, 


of consonants, 147-164, passim ; of 1 
for d or r, 147, 148; of r for s, 154; 
of h for guttural aspirate, 152; of b 
for p, 164, 2; of g for Cc, 164, 6; of d 
for t, 149, 2. 


Suffix, 


formative, defined, 195; nouns with, 
195-198, 200-203 ; nouns without, 195, 
198, 199; sfanle and compound, de- 
fined, 200; preceded by vowel, 202. 

Substantive suffixes, 204-279; primi- 
tive, 204-245; denominative, 246-279, 
226, 227, 232; denoting agent, 204-211; 
denoting action, 212-237, 249; forming 
collectives, 228, 249; denoting concrete 
effect, 213, 217, 224, 241; denoting in- 
strument or means, 238-245, 213, 224; 
denoting result, 213, 222, 231, 234-236, 
239, 249, 296; denoting quality, 246~ 
264; denoting person concerned, 265, 
309; denoting place, 266, 228, 241, 242, 
245, 249, 308, 309, 314, 3343 forming 
diminutives, 267-278; denoting patrony- 
mics, 279. 

Adjective suffixes, 280-360; primi- 
tive, 280-297, 305; denominative, 298- 
360, 287; denoting active quality, 231- 
290, 293, 294, 296; denoting passive 
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Suffix — continued. 

quality, 291-297, 282, 283; denoting 
material or resemblance, 299-301; de- 
noting appurtenance, 302-330; denoting 
supply, 331-338; forming diminutives, 
339, 3493 compar. suffixes, 346-348 ; 
superl. suffixes, 349-352; denoting 
place, 317, 321, 347. 

Adverb suffixes, diminutive, 341; of 
compar. and superl., 361-364. 

Verbal suffixes, denominative, 365- 
375; frequentative or intensive, 371-3745 
desiderative, 375; meditative, 375; in- 
ceptive or inchoative, 834; -n6, -to, 
-16, 832, 833, 535-838. 

Pronoun suffix -met, 650,655; ~pte, 
655; -Ce, 662-664, 669, 670. 

Summary, 

asyndeton of, 2127. 

Superlative, 

Of adjs., suffixes of, 349-3523 of adjs. 
in -er, 344, 350; of adjs. in -ilis, 345, 
350, 359; lacking, 359, 360; formed from 
stems and roots, 342; formed by max- 
imé€, 360. . 

Of adverbs, endings of, 361-363; 
lacking, 364; with gen., 1242. 

Use of Summus, &c., 1249; abl. 
with words of superl. meaning, 1393; 
used when two things are compared, 
1456; expressed by compar. and neg., 
1462; of more than two things, 14653 
strengthened by nus, quam, 
maximé, &c., 1466, 1892, 1903; de- 
noting high degree, 1467; absolute, 1467; 
of eminence, 1467, 1468; strengthened 
by a compar., 1468; accompanied 
by vel, 1671; agreeing with a rel., 
1810; tam... quam qul, quantus, 
ut, &c., 1892; double, with quam... 
tam, 1893; represented by quamvis 
with adj. or adv., 1903; ut quisque, 
quisque with, 1939. 

Supine, 

acc. or abl. of substs. in -tu-(-su-), 
235, 2269; the supines, verbal nouns, 
732, 2269; formation of, 900; lacking, 
g00; denoting purpose, 1166, 2270; use 
of supine in -um, 2269-2273; use of 
supine in -U, 2269, 2274-2277. 

Surds, 75. 
Surprise, 

expressed by dat., 12113; questions of, 
1532, 1566-1569; verbs of, with quod, 
quia, 1851; with cum, 1851, 1875; 
with acc. and infin., 2187, 2188, 2184; 
expressed by infin., 2216. 


Syllaba anceps, 2533, 2534. 
Syllabic function a oy 83. 
Syllables, 
final, vowel of shortened, 129-132; 
see Shortening’; vowel of retained 
long, 132; quantity of, 1773; contain- 
ing h, qu, 177; containing short vowel 
before mute or f followed by 1 or r, 178; 
division of, 175; names of, 1753 irra- 
tional, 2524; see Accent, Atonic. 
Synaeresis, 2500. 
Synaloepha, 2408. 
Synapheia, 2510. 
Syncope, 
defined, 111, 168, 2508; in versifica- 
tion, 2541. 
Synecdochical, 
acc., see Part concerned. 
Synizesis, 117, 2499. 
System, 
the pres , 822-853, 365-367, 738-7403 
the perf., 854-919, 738-740, see For- 
mation ; in versification, defined, 2547. 
Systolé, 2507. 


Taking away, 
verbs of, with dat., 1209; with infin. 
of purpose, 2165. 
Taking up, 
verbs of, with infin. of purpose, 2165. 
Taste, 
verbs of, with acc., 1143. 
Teaching, 
verbs of, with two accusatives, 1169~ 
11715 with acc. and infin., 2197. 
Telling, 
verbs of, with indirect question, 1774. 
Temporal, 
sentences, defined, 1716; subjv. of 
ind. disc. and attraction in, 1722, 23193 
subjv. of repeated action in, 1730; 
cum, 1859-1873; quoniam, 1882, 
1883;  antequam, priusquam, 
&c., 191-1922; dum, donec, quoad, 
quamdii, 1991: quand6, 2010-2012; 
postquam, ubi, ut, &c., 1923-1934 5 
coordinated member equivalent to, 1699. 
Tempus, 
in versification, 2515. 
Tendency, 
dat. of, 1219-1222. 
Tenses, 
of the indic., 716; of the subjv., 716; 
of the imper., 716; meanings of, 717; 
from two stems, 720 ; formation of, 824- 
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Tenses — continued. 
gi9, see Formation; primary and 
secondary, 1717; sequence of, 1740-1745. 

In simple sentences, pres. indic., 
1587-1593, 1601; impf. indic., 1594- 
1601, 1495-1497; fut., 1619-1625; 
perf. indic., 1602-1613, 1616; plup. in- 
dic., 1614-1618, 1607, 1609; fut. perf., 
1626-1632, 1607, 1609; subjv., 1634, 
1635, ug hat 509: a. 

In subordinate sentences, indic., 1732- 
1739; subjv.,general remarks, 1740-1745; 
subjv. subordinate to indic., 1746-1761 ; 
subjv. subordinate to subjv., 1762-1765 ; 
subjv. subordinate to noun of the verb, 
1766-1769; subjv. in ind. disc. or by 
attraction, 1770-1772, 2322-2324 3 condi- 
tional protases in ind. disc., 2326-2329 ; 
use in indirect questions, 1773-17913 
use in rel. sentence, 1792-1837; use 
with conjunctive particles, 1838-2122. 

Of infin., 2218-2236, 2321; con- 
ditional apodoses in ind. disc., 2330- 


23343 of partic., 2278-2299; see Pres- 


ent, &c. 
Ternirius, 
iambic, 2621-2623; trochaic, 2644- 
2646. 
Tetrameter, 
defined, 2536; dactylic, 2577, 2578; 
iambic, 2604-2609; trochaic, 2629- 
2641; anapaestic, 2684-2686; cretic, 
2694-2696; bacchiac, 2701-2703; ionic, 
2712-2716. 
Tetrapody, 
defined, 2531; logaoedic, 2660-2663. 
Tetraseme, 2516. 
Tetrastich, 2545. 
Thanks, 
expressed by fut., 1622; ita... ut 
in, 1542, 1622, 1937. 
Theme, 
of verb, 738-740. 
Thesis, 2520. 
Thinking, 
verbs of, with indef. subjv., 1033; 
with two accusatives, 1167; coordinated, 
1696; ind. disc. with, 1724; illogically 
in subjv. in rel. clause, 1727, 23203 with 
acc. and infin., 2175 ; time of infin. with, 
2219, 2226; see Indirect Discourse. 
Threat, 
introduced by question, 1532; ex- 
ressed by fut., 1619; implication of in 
ut. perf., 1629. 


Threatening, 
expressions of, case with, 1181-1185; 
with acc. and infin., 2186; with pres. 
infin., 2186. 
Thymelicus, 2697. 
Time, 
duration of, denoted by acc., 1151- 
1156; acc. of duration of made subj. in 
pass., 1475; duration of, denoted by 
abl., 13555 at which, denoted by acc., 
1156; at which, denoted by loc., 1341; 
at which, denoted by abl., 1350, 1351, 
1353: within which, denoted by abl., 
1352-1354; before or after which, 1394- 
1397, 1154; denoted by advs., 1438; rel., 
of subordinate sentence, 1732, 17413 
independent, of subordinate sentence, 
1738, 1744; antequam with nouns 
denoting, 1920; postquam with nouns 
denoting, 1929; denoted by abl. of 
gerundive construction or ¢ rund, 2266; 
of partic., 2279-2281; expressed by abl. 
abs., 1367; expressed by partic., 2295; 
see Temporal. 
A, in versification, defined, 2515. 
Titles, 
of books, use of nom, in, 1114-1116; 
of office, with gerundive construction, 
2254. 
Tmesis, 
‘ defined, 1407, 2509; in quicumque, 
92. 
Towns, 
names of, form of loc. case of, 438, 
460, 504, 5543 decl. of, 518, 549, 5545 
5573 im acc. with expressions of motion, 
1157-1160; used adjectively, 12333 
constructions with, to denote place from 
which, 1307-13103 constructions with, 
to denote place in or at which, 1331- 
1336, 1342, 13433 rel. advs., ubi, quo, 
unde, referring to, 1793. 
Transfer of quantity, 
133. 
Transition, 
expressed by quid quod, 1849; ex- 
pressed by quoniam, 1884; hic and 
ille in, 2353, 2360. 
Transitive use, 

_verbs of, defined, 1133; used intran- 
sitively, 1133, 1479; verbs usually intran- 
sitive used as, 1137, 1139, 1191; with. 
double acc., 1138; with dat., 1192-1199, 
1205-1210; used impersonally, 1479;-use 
of gerundive of, 2180, 2246, 22473 use 
of gerund of, 2242, 2255, 2259, 2265. 
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Trees, 
names of, gender, 407, 408, 573. 
Trial, 
expressions of, with si, si forte, 
1777- 
Tribrach, 2521. 
Trimeter, 
defined, 2536; dactylic, 2579; iambic 
(senarius), 2583-2596; the choliambus, 
2597-2600; iambic, catalectic, 2601- 
2603; cretic, 2697. 
Tripody, 
defined, 25313 iambic, 2624; trochaic, 
2647, 2648; logaoedic, 2659. 
Triseme, 2516. 
Tristich, 2545. 
Trithemimeral caesura, 2544. 
Trithemimeris, 2531. 
Trochaic, 
rhythms, 2628-2649; tetrameter cata- 
lectic, 2629-2635; tetrameter acatalectic, 
2636-2638 ; tetrameter claudus, 2639- 
2641; nine-syllabled Alcaic, 2642; di- 
meter acatalectic, 2643; dimeter cata- 
lectic, 2644-2646; tripody acatalectic, 
26473 tripody catalectic, 2648; mono- 
meter, &c., 2649; dactylo-trochaic, 
2675-2681; strophe, in Horace, 2721. 
Trochee, 2521. 
Trusting, 
verbs of, case with, 1181-1185. 


Try, 


verbs meaning, with infin., 2169. 


Undertaking, 
verbs of, with gerundive construction, 
2250. 
Unfulfilled, 
wishes, tenses of, 1544, 15453 con- 
ditions, see Non-occurrent. 
Union, 
verbs of, case with, 1186. 
Unit of Measure, 2515. 
Unsyllabic function, 
22, 82, 83. 
Useful, 
adjs. meaning, cases with, 1200; 
with gerundive construction or gerund, 
2252, 


bias a 88— 
abl. of, 1388-1392. 
Valuing, 

verbs of, with gen., 1271-1275. 


Variable, 


owe 824-827, 839, 840, 758, 759, 


Variations of quantity, 134. 
Velars, 44, 77. 
erbs, 

defined, 12; endings of, shortened, 
129; endings of, retained long, 132; 
reduplicated verb roots, 758, 828, 829; 
reduplicated perf., 858-861, 923-9325 
primitive, theme in, 738-741; com- 
pounded with nouns or noun stems, 
384, 3953 with preps., 391, 392, 3963 
with verb stems, 394; with advs., 396; 
root verbs, defined, 743; irregular, de- 
fined, 743; inflected, 744-781; semi- 
deponents, 801, 1488. 

Inflection of, 713-1022; the stem, 
714-720; the person ending, 725-731; 
nouns of the verb, 732; prin. parts, 
733-7353 designation of the verb, 736, 
737; theme of the verb, 738-7403 ar- 
rangement of the verb, 741, 742; in- 
flection of primitive verbs, 743-7913 
inflection of denominative verbs, 792- 
“97; deponent, 798-801; periphrastic 
forms, 802-804; defective verbs, 805- 
817, 907, 922-1019; redundant verbs, 
818-823, 924-1019. 

Formation of stems of, 824-919; va- 
riable vowel, 824-8273 pres. indic. of 
root verbs, 828; pres. indic. of verbs in 
-ere, 829-838; pres. indic. of denomi- 
natives, 339, 8403 pres. ay 841- 
843; Imper., 844-846; impf. indic., 
847, 848; impf. subjv., 849, 850; fut., 
851-853; perf. indic., 854-875; perf. 
subjv., 876-878; perf. imper., 879; 
plup. indic., 880; plup. subjv., 881; 
fut. perf., 882-884; short or old forms, 
885-893; infin., 894-898; gerundive 
and gerund, 899; supine, 900; pres. 
partic., goI-g03; fut. partic., 904, 905; 
perf. partic., 906-919; formation of de- 
nominative verbs, 365-375. 

List of, 920-1022; root verbs, 922; 
verbs in -ere, perf. stem without suf- 
fix, 923-951; verbs in -ere, perf. stem 
in -S-, 952-961; verbs in -ere, perf. 
stem in -v=, 962-970; verbs in -ere, 
perf. stem in -U=, 971-976; deponents 
in 1, 977-986; verbs in -are, perf. 
stem without suffix, 989, 990; verbs in 
“are, perf. stem in -v~, 991, 9923 verbs 
in -are, perf. stem in -u-, 993; depo- 
nents in -4ri, 994; verbs in -Ere, perf. 
stem without suffix, 985-998; verbs in 
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Verbs — continued. 

-Gre, perf. stem in -S-, 999, 1000; 
verbs in -Ere, perf. stem in -v-, roo1— 
1003; verbs in -Ere, perf. stem in -ue, 
1004-1007; deponents in -Eri, 1008- 
1010; verbs in -Ire, perf. stem without 
suffix, 1011-1013; verbs in -ire, perf. 
stem in -S-, 1014, 1015; verbs in -ire, 
perf. stem in -v-, 1016-1018; verbs in 
-ire, perf. stem in -u-, 1019; depo- 
nents in -irl, 1020-1022. 

Use of, 1469-2299; in 3rd pers. with 
indef. subjv., 1033; omitted, 1036; 
agreement of, 1062-1076, 1080, 13807, 
see Agreement; gen. with, 1271- 
1294, see Genitive; compounded, 
1402-1409, see Prepositions;  se- 
quence of tenses following noun of, 
1766-1769; use of nouns of, 2160-22993 
with acc. of gerund and _ gerundive, 
2250, 2252; with abl , 2254-2257; some 
occasional peculiarities of, 2300-2307 ; 
conative use, 2301-2303; causative use, 
2304; potential use, 2305; obligatory 
use, 2306; permissive use, 2307; cases 
with, see Ablative, &c., Preposi- 
tions; of transitive and intransitive 


Vocative case — continued. 
use of tti, 1118, 1566, 1571; accompany- 
ing imper., 1571; as apod., 2112. 
Voice, 
in verbs, defined, 723, 1469, 1472; see 
Active, Passive. 
Voiced and Unvoiced, 
75° 
Vowels, 
cons. and vowel i and u, 22, 52; 
long and short, how denoted, 29; 
classification of, 43-46; pronunciation 
of, 33, 37-42; vowel changes, 95- 
145; see Lengthening, Shorten- 
ing, eee eones Diphthongs, 
Development, isappearance, 
Hiatus, Contraction, Elision, 
Assimilation, Dissimilation, 
Gradation, Interchange; rules 
of vowel quantity, 35, 36, 2429-2472; 
vowel roots, defined, 188; stem vowel 
retained before ending, in verbs, 367, 
840; in nouns, 400; variable, $24- 
827, 758, 759, 829, 839, 840, 366; long 
vowel in perf. stem, 862-865, 936-946 ; 
vowel stems, substs. and adjs., see’ -i- 
stems. 


use, see Transitive use, Intransi- |' 


tive use; impersonal, see Imper- 


sonal; see Subjunctive, &c., 
Present, &c. 
Verse, 


defined, 2533; treatment of end of, 
2533; dicolic, 2535; asynartetic, 2535; 
names of, 2536; catalectic and acata- 
lectic, 2537; brachycatalectic, 2538; 
catalectic ix syllabam, &c., 25393 
verses combined to make strophe, 
25453  accentual and quantitative, 
2548; spondaic, 2556, 2566, 2567; 
hypermetrical, 2568. 
Versification, 2511-2739. 
Vivid narration, 
pres. of, 1590, see Present. 
Vocative case, 
defined, 420; in what words used, 
420; origin of form of, in -o- decl., 71, 
76; form and accent of, in -o- decl., 
172, 452, 454, 458, 459; forms of, in 
Greek words of -a- decl., 445; in 
Greek words of cons. decl., 509, 512; 
in Greek words of -i= decl., 5653; of 
meus, 652; use of, 1119-11233; nom. 
used as, 1118-1123; combined with nom., 
1121; used in pred , 1122; accompanied 
by 6, pr6, eho, heus, au, &c., 1123 ; 


35 


Want, 
verbs of, with gen., 12933; with abl., 
1302-1306, 1293; adjs. of, with gen., 
1263; with abl., 1306. 
Warding off, 
verbs of, with dat., 1209. 
Weakening, 
of vowels, 102-109; in media} sylla- 
bles, 103-1063 in final syllables, 197; of 
diphthongs, 108, see Diphthongs. 
Weeping, 
verbs of, used transitively, 1139. 
Will, 
expressed by fut., 1619; shall and 
will, 1619; verbs of, with purpose 
clause, 1949; with infin., 2169; with 
perf. infin., 2225. 
Willingness, 
expressed by subjv. of desire, 1553. 
Winds, 
names of, gender, 405. 
Wish, 
expressed by subjv., 1540-1546; in- 
troduced by utinam, uti, ut, qui, 
modo, né, nodn, nec, 1540; with si, 
6 si, 1546; expressed by subjv. in sub- 
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Wish — continued. Wondering — continued. 
ordinate sentence, 17313 expressed by Bod 1875; with acc. and infin., 2187, 
imper., 15713 as prot. of conditional | 2138, 2184. 
period, 2110. Words, 

Wishing, simple, defined, 1813 compound, de. 


verbs of, with double acc., 11723| fined, 1815 gender words, 398, 402; their 
subjv. coordinated with, 17073; with} sound, 2-179; their formation, 180-396: 
ut, né, 19503; with infin., 2169; with| their inflection, 397-1022. 
acc. and infin., 2189, 2190, 2228; ; 
with perf. act. infin., 2223, 2224; with | Yes, 


perf. pass. infin., 2229; see Desire. how expressed, 1511, 1532. 
Without, Yes or No Questions, 
expressed by partic. and neg., 2296. 150-1525; in indirect questions 
Wondering, 1775-1777; see Questions. 


verbs of, with indirect question, 1774; | Yielding, _ 
with quod, quia, 1851; with cum, expressions of, case with, 1181-1185. 


INDEX OF LATIN WORDS. 


THE REFERENCES 


a, the vowel, pronunciation of, 33, 38, 40, 
41, 43 3 final, quantity of, 2437-2439. _ 

a, weakened to e, 104; weakened to 1, 
104; weakened to U, 104. 

a, how denoted in inscriptions, 29, I 
and 3. 

ab (a); rep., 1417; form of, 164, 2; 
with abl. proper, 1297; in expressions 

of distance, 11533 after ali€nus, 1202; 
expressions with, used with adjs., 1268 ; 
with abl. of separation, &c., 1304; with 
town names, 1308; denoting origin, 
1309 ; expressing source, 1312; express- 
ing cause, &c., 13173 expressing doer of 
action, 1318, 1476, 1477, 2243; with act. 
verbs equivalent to pass., 1318; with 
things and animals, 1318, 14773 with 
gerundive construction or gerund, 2267 ; 
with subst. and partic., 2285, 2286; 
quantity of, 2430, 2432. 

abeo, forms of, 766. 

abhine, with acc., 1154; with abl., 1154. 

abiés, gender and decl. of, 477; quantity 
of e in, 2456. 

abig6, prin. parts of, 937. 

abnued, forms of, 819. 

aboleé, prin. parts of, 1003. 

abolésco, prin. parts of, 968. 

abs, prep., 1417; pronunciation of, 54, 
164; form of, 710. 

abscondo, perf. of, 860. 

abséns, 749, 902. 

absente nobis, 1092. 

absiste, with infin., for nGli, 1584, 2170. 

absorbe6, forms of, 1006. 

absque, apsque, 1421, 1701, 2110. 

absum, with abl. of amount of differ- 
ence, 1153; with dat., 1212; paulum 
abest, &c., with quin, 1986. 

abunde, with partitive gen., 1248. 

abitor, with acc., 1380. 

ac, quantity, 2433; see atque. 

maetclt, with quod, 1845; with ut, 
1965. 


ARE TO SECTIONS. 


Accherins, in acc., 1157; in loc., 13363 
in abl., 1307, 1336, 1343- 

accidé, forms of, 930; tense after, 17585 
accidit with result clause, 1965, 
1966. 

accidG6, prin. parts of, 930. 

accipid, with acc. and infin., 2175; 
accépimus with pres. infin., 2220. 

accitus, 919. 

accommodatus, with dat. of person 
and acc, with ad of thing, 1201; with 
gerundive construction, 2254. 

accumbé, prin. parts of, 974. 

Acer, comparison of, 344; decl. of, 627- 
629. 

acéSco, prin. parts of, 976. 

aciés, decl. of, 606, 607. 

acquiésco, defective, 905. 

acu6, form of, 367, 839, 840; perf. of, 
865; prin. parts of, 947. 

acus, gender of, 588; decl. of, 592. 

ad, prep., 1410; in comp., form of, 148 ; 
position of, frequently following a rela- 
tive, 1435; compounds of, with acc., 
11373 compounds of, with dat., 1188, 
1189, 1194; compounds of, other con- 
structions with, 1190, 1191, 1196, 1198 ; 
with urbem or oppidum, 1159; sig- 
nifying motion towards or nearness, 
1160; with country names and appella- 
tives, 1161; expressions with, used with 
adjs., 1201, 1268; adque adque, 
1408; ad id introductory to sentence 
with quod, 1847; with gerundive con- 
struction or gerund, 2164, 2252, 2270; 

_ with subst. and partic., 2285, 2286. 

adaeque, correlative of ut, 1937. 

adamussim, form of, 549, 698, 699. 

add6, with quod, 1846. 

ade6, verb, conjug. of, 763, 766. 

adeo, adv., correlative of ut, ut n6n, 


1970. 
adeps (adips), decl. of, 480; gender of, 
480, 580. 
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adfatim, form of, 549, 699; with parti- ; aequus, constructions with, 1201; agree 


tive gen., 1248. 

adfinis, decl. of, 558; with gen., 1263; 
with dat., 1268. 

adgredior, forms of, 791, 799, 986. 

adhiic, form of, 93; with partitive gen., 
12533 with compar., 1459. 

adici6, with quod, 1846. 

adig6, construction with, 1198. 

adimd, perf. of, 823; with infin. as obj., 
2206. 

adipiscor, 980; with gen., 12923 adep- 
tus as pass., 1492. 

adiuero, adiuerit, 891. 

adleg6, prin. parts of, 937. 

adlici6, prin. parts of, 956. 

admodumn, adv., 698, 699. 

adnexuerant, 960. 

adoléscé, prin. parts of, 968. 

ador, gender of, 575- 

adorior, forms of, 791. 

ad ravim, adv., 549. 

adsenti6, adsentior, 800, 1o15, 1488 ; 
with haud, 1449. 

adsperg6, constructions with, 1199. 

adsu€éfaci6, with acc. and infin., 2197. 

aduls, 1489. 

adiilor, with dat. or acc., 1184. 

adultus, with act. meaning, 907, 1485. 

adveni, forms of, 822. 

adversum, prep., 1410; verbs combined 
with, followed by dat., 1187. ; 

adversus, prep., 1410; used after im- 
pius, 1201; expression with, instead 
of objective gen., 1261. 

advert6, see animum adverts. 

advesperascit, perf. of, 872. 

advorsum quam, 1895. 

ae, diphthong, pronunciation of, 49, 96; 
for earlier al, 96; change of sound of to 
€, 96: weakened to ei and i, 108. 

aedile, decl. of, 558. 

aedis, sing. and plur. of, meaning, 418 ; 
decl. of, 522, 540, 5a! 

aegré ... cum, 1369. 

Aegyptus, use of acc. of, 1161; use of 
loc. of, 1336. 

aemulus, with gen., 1263; with dat., 
1183, 1268. 

aequalis, decl. of, 558. 

aequé, with abl., 1392; with compar., 
1463; followed by et, 1653; aequé 
«+s quam, 1890; correlative of ut, 


1937- 

aequius erat, 1497. 

aequius est, implying non-occurrent 
action, 1495, 1490. 


ing with abl. of quality, 1240; aequi 
as gen. of value, 1275; with abl., 1392; 
aequum est, erat, implying non- 
occurrent action, 1495, 1497; aequum 
est with infin., 2211; aequum est 
with perf. pass. and act. infin., 2230. 

aes, form of, 58; decl. of, 4:0, 491; 
dat. in -€, 501; gender of, 491, 572; 
use of plur. of, 1108. 

aestim6, with gen. of value, 1271; with 
abl. of value, 1273, 1390. 

age, used of several persons, 10753 with 
imper., 1572; age S1S, 1572; asyndeton 
with, 1641. 

agedum, 93, 1572, 1573. 

agidum, with imper., 1572. 

agite dum, 1573. 

agno6sco, fut. partic. of, 905; perf. partic. 
of, 919; prin. parts of, 965. 

ago, pres. stem of, 829; perf. of, 863; 
perf. partic. of, 916; prin. parts of, 937; 
compounds of, 937; gratias ago with 
quod and cum, 1852, 1875. 

ai, diphthong, pronunciation of, 50, 96; 
weakened to ae, ei, 1, 96. 

ai, weakened to &, 96. 

aid, form of, 233153, 23 conjug. of, 785, 
786; old formsof,787; defective, 786, 805. 

albedo, defective, 809. 

ales, decl. of, 506. 

alésco, a ae of, 976. 

alged, perf. of, 868; prin. parts of, 1000. 

algésco, prin. parts of, 959. 

alias, adv., 702; with fut. perf., 1630. 

alicubi, quantity, 129, 2; form of, 709. 

aliénus, formation of, 3193 with gen., 
1202, 1238; with dat., 1200; with abl., 
1306; with ab and abl., 1202; with 
domus, 1337. 

aliquamdii, accent of, 92. 

aliquis, aliqui, decl. of, 692; with 
correlatives, 6953 sing. defining plur. 
subst., 1080; neut. acc. used adverbi- 
ally, 1144; common use of, 2390; 
equivalent to aliquis alius, 2391. 

Alis, use of acc. of, 11613 use of abl. of, 


1347. 

Biter. followed by et, 1653; n6n ali- 
ter, correlative of ut, 1937; with si, 
2021. 

alius, gen. sing. of, 127, 6; 618-620; 
dec]. of, 618-620; alis, alid, 619; 
aliut, 659; alius modi, 619; sing. 
defining plur. subst., 1080; abl. of com- 
parison with, 1323; followed by et, 
1653; alii... alii, 1687; alii sunt 
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qui, 1822; use of, expressing reciprocal 
relations, 2344. 

alléx (all@éc), gender and decl. of, 473; 
quantity of e in, 2448. 

Allia, gender of, 406. 

ald, prin. parts of, 972. 

Alpés, gender of, 406; no sing., 417. 

alter, formation of, 347; gen. sing. of, 
127,63; 618-620; decl. of, 616, 618-620 ; 
sing. defining plur. subst., 1080; abl. of 
comparison with, 1323; use of, express- 
ing reciprocal relations, 2344, 2400. 

alternis, adv., 704. 

alteruter, decl. of, 694. 

altus, comparison of, 343; with acc. 
appended, 1130. 

alvos (aivus), gender of, 447. ; 

am Abilis, formation of, 294; comparison 
OLo350. 

gat. inseparable prep., 392, 1409. 

am biG, forms of, 763, 766, 888, 919. 

amb6, dual; 415; decl. of, 442, 464, 
640 


40. 

amé€ns, decl. of, 533, 559- 

amici6, prin. parts of, 1019. 

amnis, decl. of, 517, 555; gender of, 
5177579- : 

am6, no supine, 900; with haud, 1449; 
ama4bd with imper., 1572. 

amplector, pres. stem of, 835; prin. 
parts of, 985; with reflexive force, 1487. 

amplius, with partitive gen.,1248; with- 
out quam, 1328; with quam, 1328; 
with abl., 1328; in expressions of age, 
1329. 

an, use in single questions, 1503, 1508; 
anne, an non, 1503, 1508; in alterna- 
tive questions, 1519, 1521, 1522: haud 
sci6 an, &c., 1449, 1554, 1782; in 
second half of indirect alternative ques- 
tion, 1778; utrum ...ne... an, 
utrumne ... an, 1779; qui scid | 
an, &c., 1781; in single indirect ques- 
tion, 1783; as disjunctive conjunction, | 
1667, 1675; an... an_ in indirect 
questions, 1776; followed by quis, 
qui, indef., 2388; quantity, 2433. 

an-, inseparable, 392, 1409. 

Anactorium, abl. of, with in, 1334. 

anas, decl. of, 477; quantity of second a 
IM, 2455¢ | 

anat€s, epicene, 411. 

anceps, decl. of, 533, 559, 635. 

Andros, how used in abl., 1308, 1334. 

ang6, defective, 808. _ 

angor, with uod, quia, quom, 1851; 
with acc. and infin., 2188. 


anguis, decl. of, 556; gender of, 579. 

animas, pres. partic., 902. 

animum advert, construction with, 
1198. 

animus, loc. and abl. of, 1339, 1344. 

ante, prep., 1410; compounds of, with 
dat., 1188, 1189, 1194; compounds of, 
other constructions with, 1190, 1191, 
1196; expression with, instead of parti- 
tive gen., 1246; in expressions of time, 
1394-1396; ante quam for potius 
quam, 1897 ; with gerundive construc- 
tion and gerund, 2253; with subst. and 
partic., 2285, 2286. 

ante ivit, 767. 

antequam, with pres. indic. of fut. action, 
1593; with fut. perf., 1626; general 
statement of use, 19113; in general state- 
ments, 1912-1914; in particular state- 
ments, 1915-1921. 

antiquos (anticus, antiquom, anti- 
cum), 327, 452. 

apage, Sos. 

aperio, prin. parts of, 1019. 

apis, decl. of, 563. 

apiscor, prin. parts of, 980; compounds 
of, 980; with gen., 1292. 

apium, gender of, 408. 

appared, defective. 905. 

applic6, prin. parts of, 993- 


| aptus, constructions with, 12013 with 


qui, 1819; with infin., 1819; with acc. 
of gerundive construction or gerund, 
2252. 

apud (aput), prep., 1410; form of, 
119; not compounded, 1406. 

aqua, use of plur. of, 1108. 

Arar, decl. of, 519, 544, 556. 

arbitr6, 1489. 

arbor (arb6ds), form of, 1543; decl. of, 
489, 4913 gender of, 575, 576. 

arced, prin. parts of, 1006; compounds 
of, 1006. 

arcésso (accers6), perf. of, 870; forms 
of, 970. 

arcus, decl. of, 592. 

arded, defective, 905; prin. parts of, 
1000; with infin., 2170. 

ardésco, prin. parts of, 959. 

arésco, prin. parts of, 976. 

argu6, stem of, 367; prin. parts of, 
947; with double acc., 11723 used per- 
sonally in pass., 2178 ; with acc. and in- 
fin., 2185 ; with gen. of gerundive con- 
struction, 2264. 

ariés, gender and decl. of, 477; quantity 
of e in, 2456. 
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Arpinas, accent of, 88; decl. of, 533. 

artua, nom. and acc. plur., 586. 

artis, decl. of, 592. 

as, form of,171,1; decl. of, 539; stems of, 
569; gender of, 539, 578; aSSiS as gen. 
of value, 1272; meaning and divisions 
of, 2427. 

ast, 1685. 

at, use of, 1676, 1685, 2151; correlative of 
$i, 2018. 

atque, connecting substs. with sing. or 
plur. verb, 1064-1066; after a compar., 


1324, 16543; after words of likeness and | 


unlikeness, 1653; in comparisons after 
positive, 1654; use of, as copulative 


b, sound of before s or t, 54, 164; from 
v, f, or p, 161; assimilation of, 164, 
2 and 4; monosyllables ending in, with 
vowel short, 2432. 

balbuti6, defective, 810. 

balsamum, gender of, 408. 

batus, 367. 

belli, loc., 460; use of, 1338. 

bell6, with dat., 1186. 

Bellius, form of, 161. 

bellum, form of, 161. 

bellus, comparison of, 358. 

bene, comparison of, 363; verbs corn: 
bined with, followed by dat., 1187; 
quantity, 2440. 


conj., 1644, 1647, 1652-1655, 2147, 2148; | beneficus, coniparison of, 353. 
force of, 1652; atque ...atque, benevoléns, comparison of, 354. 


1652; meaning du, 1655; atque, 
(ac), noOn, &c., 16595 -que... 
atque, 1664; atque... et, 1664; 
atque...-que, 1664; neque... 
ac, 1665; simul atque, 1923-1934 ; 
idem atque, 2373. 

atqui, form of, 706; use of, 2152. 

atquin, 2152. 

atteruisse, 963. 

attingo, forms of, 925. 

attonded, 995. 


benevolus, comparison of, 354; con- 
structions with, 1201. 

bés, decl. of, 539; meaning of, 2427. 

bétG, bitd, defective, 808; pres. stem 
of, 835. 

bib6, conjug. of, 744, 758; root verb, re- 
duplicated, 744, 758; form of bibit, 
828; perf. of, 859, 2435; perf. of com- 
pounds of, 860; prin. parts of, 922; 
dé bibere, with infin. of purpose, 
2164; ministr6 bibere, 2164. 


attribu6d, with gerundive construction, | biceps, form of, 1043 decl. of, 533. 


2250. 

au, diphthong, pronunciation of, 47, 49; 
change of sound of, to 6 and U, 
97, 108, 

au, with voc. nom. and voc., 1123. 

aucupo, 1489. 

audeo, forms of, 801, 1488. 

audi6, conjug. of, 796, 797; audisd 


bilis, decl. of, 521, 555. 

bini, formation of, 317; decl. of, 6433 
bintim, 462, 643; use of, 2405, 2420. 

bipennis, decl. of, 551. 

bipés, decl. of, 532, 636. 

bis, quantity, 2433. 

bis tantd6 quam, 1895. 

blandior, prin. parts of, 1021. 


cum, 1870; used personally in pass.,; bOlétus, gender of, 408. 


2178, 
auges, prin. parts of, 999. 
auspicat6, as adv., 704, 1372. 
auspico, 1489. 


aut, connecting substs. with sing. or plur. | 
aut connecting 
substs. with sing. or plur. verb, 1070 ; 


verb, 1070; aut... 


use of, 1667-1669, 2149. 


autem, introducing parenthesis, 1642 ; 
position of, 1676 ; common use of, 1677 ; | 
in questions, 1678; with si, sin, 2021 ; | 


introducing adversative sentence, 2151. 


auxilium, sing. and plur. of, mean- 
ing, 418; dat. of, with verb, 1220, 


1222. 
avé, have, 805. 
aved, defective, 809. 
avis, decl. of, 521, 555. 
axis, gender of, 579. 


bonus, form of, 161; comparison of, 
355 3 decl. of, 613; boni as gen. of 
value, 1275. 

b6s, gender and decl. of, 494. 

brevis, decl. of, 630, 631. 

biirim, 548; gender of, 579. 

Burae dor later Pyrrhus, 21. 


| F , 
Cc, the sign, earliest form of, 20; used as 


abbreviation, 20; sound of, 20, 55; q 
written for, 20, 690; medial, how 
treated, 170, 4; medial, disappearance 
of, 170, 1-5; changed to g, causing de- 
velopment of vowel, 164, 6. 

cad6d, compounds of, 860, 930; prin. 
parts of, 930; followed by ab and abl., 
1318. ° 

caedés, decl. of, 523, 563; form caedis, 
541. 
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caed5, perf. of, 858; prin. parts of, 930; 
compounds of, 930. 

caelebs, defective, 624. 

caelestis, -um in gen. plur., 563. 

caelicoltim, gen., 439, 2449. 

caelite, caelités, decl. of, 477, 626. 

caled, defective, 905 ; prin. parts of, 1006. 

caléscG, prin. parts of, 976. 

calix, decl. of, 473; gender of, 473, 581. 

callis, gender of, 579. 

calve6, defective, 809. 

calx, Aee/, decl. of, 5313 gender of, 531, 

$1. 

ae limestone, decl. of, 531; gender of, 
531, 591. 

canalis, decl. of, 520, 5543 gender.of, 579. 

cande6, prin. parts of, 1006. 

candésco, prin. parts of, 976. 

caneG, defective, S09. 

canéscd, prin. parts of, 976. 

canis (canés), gender and decl. of, 486, 
500, 566. 

cand, prin. parts of, 924. 

capax, with gen., 1267. 

capéss6, prin. parts of, 970. 

capid, conjug. of, 784; pres. stem of, 
$32, 836; perf. of, 863; forms caps, 
&c., 887;-prin. parts of, 940; com- 
pounds of, 940 

cardo, decl. of, 485; gender of, 485, 574. 

carduus, gender of, 408. 

cared, defective, go5; prin. parts of, 1006; 
constructions with, 1393, 1304. 

carnifex, form of, 108. 

caro. decl. of, 545; gender of, 545, 574. 

carp6, prin. parts of, 953; compounds 
of, 953- 

Carthagini, see Karthagini. 

Carystus, how used in abl., 1308. 

cassés, gender of, 579. 

caudex, see codex. 

caulis, gender of, 579. 

causa, gen. of definition with causa, 
1257; CauS@ expressing cause, &c., 
1317; Causa resembling prep., 1406; 
nulla causa est quin, 1983; causa 
with gerundive construction or gerund, 
2164, 2258, 2270. 

cautés, decl. of, 523. 

caved, perf. of, 864; prin. parts of, 
996; Cave, used of several persons, 
10753 Cavé, cavé né, caveto né, 
&c., with subjv., 1585, 1711, 1950, 
1960. ye) 

-ce (-C), enclitic, 93, 1133; in hic, 663, 
659; in istic, illic, 669, 670; in sic, 
2015; quantity, 2433. © 


eee 
a 


cedo, 805 ; coordinated, 1712; with short 
Oo, 24.43. 

céd6, prin. parts of, 958. 

cél6, with double acc., 1169; with dé 
and abl., 11703 constructions with pass. 
of, 1171. 

cénatus, with act. meaning, go7. 

cénseo, prin. parts of, 1005 ; coordinated, 
1708; with purpose clause, 1950; with 
acc. and infin., 2175, 2193. 

centum, indeclinable, 637. 

cerno, pres. stem of, 833; prin. parts of, 
964; Cernitur, impersonally, 2181. 

certé, in answers, 1512; correlative of 
Si, 2018. 

certo, verb, with dat., 1186. 

cert6, adv., in answers, 1512. 

césor, form for cénsor, 63. 

céterum, use of, 1676, 1683. 

cétus, decl. of, 508. 

ceu, 2118. 

ch, sound of, 72; use of, 72. 

Chersonésus, in loc., 1336. 

cicer, gender of, 573. 

cicur, defective, 624. 

cied, forms of, 821; perf. partic. of, 918; 
prin. parts of, 1002; defective, 1002. 

cing6, prin. parts of, 954. 

circa, adv. and prep., 707, 1410, 1412; 
with gerundive construction or gerund, 
2268, 

circiter, prep., 1410; not compounded, 
1406. 

circum, prep., 1410; compounds of, with 
acc., 11373; with double acc., 1138; with 
dat., 1194, 1195; other constructions 
with, 1196. 

circumdo, conjug. of, 757; constructions 
with, 1199. 

circum fodi6, forms of, 791. 

circumfund6, constructions with, 1199. 

circum st6, perf. of, 860. 

cis, comparison of, 357; prep., 14103 
quantity, 2433. 

etenOh formation of, 348 ; comparison 
Ol, 357- 

citimus, formation of, 331; comparison 
of, 357: 

citius quam, 1897. 

cito, with iambic shortening of the final 
_O, 130, 33 2442. 

citra, prep. and adv., 1410, 1412. 

citus, 918, 2436. 

civis, decl. of, 521, 555 

cladés, decl. of, 523; form cladis, 541. 

clam, as adv., 1415; with acc., 1415; - 
with abl., 1415. 
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clang6, defective, 808. 
clarésc6, prin. parts of, 976. 
classis, decl. of, 521, 555. 
claud6, clauded, defective, 808. 
claud6, cliidG, prin. parts of, 958; com- 
pounds of, 958; form clid6, rog. 
clavis, decl. of, 519) Bet 555: 
Cldédius, form of, 97. 
clued, defective, 809. 
Cn., abbreviation for Gnaeus, 18. 
codex, form of, 97. 
coem6, prin. parts of, 937- 
coéo, with dat., 1186. 
coepi, defective, 812; synopsis of, 812; 
forms of pres. system, 99, 813, 940; 
form coépi, 120, 813, 863; form 
coeptiirus, 814; prin. parts of, 940; 
use of act. and pass. of, 1483. 
coerced, prin. parts of, 1006. 
cogno6sco, form of, 169, 23 perf. partic. 
of, 919; prin. parts of, 965; used per- 
sonally in pass., 2178. 
c6g6, prin. parts of, 937. 
collis, decl. of, 556; gender of, 579. 
col6, prin. parts of, 972. 
colus, gender of, 447. 
com-, compounds of, with dat., 1188, 
1189, 1194; other constructions with, 
1190, 1196, 1197. 
combitir6, prin. parts of, 953. 
comedé, conjug. of, 771. 
comitia, with gerundive construction, 
2254. 
comminiscor, prin. parts of, 980. 
commiser€scit, construction with, 1283. 
commodum, acc. as adv., 7o1, 1156. 
commonéfaci6, with double acc., 1291; 
with acc. and gen. or dé and abl., 1291. 
commoned, with double acc., 1291; 
with acc. and gen. or dé and abl., 1291. 
comminis, constructions with, 1202, 
1238. 
commit, with abl., 1389; with cum, 
1389. 
c6m6, prin, parts of, 953. 
comparo, construction with, 1197. 
compectus, 980. 
compede, compedium, 532; stems 
of, 569; gender of, 532, 572. 
comperco, forms of, 930; comperce 
with infin. for ndli, 1584. 
comperi6, comperior, forms of, 1012; 
used personally in pass., 2178. 
compescoé, prin. parts of, 976; con- 
pesce with infin. for n6li, 1584. 
com Pee prin. parts of, 938; perf. of, 
3. 


complector, pres. stem of, 835; prin. 
parts of, 985. 

eae with gen., 1293; with abl., 
1386. 

complicé, prin. parts of, 993. 

complurés, decl. of, 623. 

compos, defective, 624; with gen., 1263; 
quantity of second 0 in, 2457.. 

comprim6, prin. parts of, 958. 

compung6, prin. parts of, 954. 

concéd6, coordinated, 1710; with pur- 
pose clause, 1950; with acc. and infin., 
1954; used personally in pass., 2178. 

concid6, perf. of, 860. 

concin6, prin. parts of, 972. 

concitus (concitus), 919. 

concolor, decl. of, 537, 559. 

concors, decl. of, 532, 559. 

concrédu6, 756. 

concupiscé, prin. parts of, 968. 

concurro, with dat., 1186. 

condigné, with abl., 1392. 

cond6n6, with double acc., 1172. 

conficior, c6nfi6d, 790. 

confidd, forms of, 801, 1488; with dat., 
1181; with abl., 1349. 

confiteor, prin. parts of, 1010. 

cOnfricé, prin. parts of, 993 

confring6, prin. parts of, 938. 

congruo, prin. parts of, 947; Congru- 
ére for congruere, 8109. 

c6nives, prin. parts of, 1000. 

conlocé, with 1n and abl., 1424; with 
gerundive construction, 2250; with su- 
pine, 2271. 

conquiro, prin. parts of, 967. 

conrigé6, prin. parts of, 953. 

conrumptus, 938. 

conscius, with gen., 1263; with gen. 
and dat. or dat. alone, 1265; with gen. 
of gerundive construction or gerund, 
2258. 

conser6, prin. parts of, 922. ° 

consperg6, prin. parts of, 958. 

constituo, prin. parts of, 947; with in 
and abl., 1424; with purpose clause, 
1950; with infin., 1953, 2169. 

consulé, prin. parts of, 972. 

consultus, adj., with gen., 1263; with 
itire, 1268. 

contagé€s, decl. of, 603. ~ 

contend6, with dat., 1186; with purpose 
clause, 1951; with acc. and infin., 19543 
with infin., 2169. 

conticéscé, conticiscé, prin. parts of, 
976. ek 

contines, with quin, 1986. 
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conting6, prin. parts of, 925. 

continuo, correlative of si, 2067. 

contra, torm of, 707; prep. and adv., 
1410, 1428; position of, 1434; Contra 
quam, 1895; quantity of final vowel 
of, 2467. 

contremiscé, prin. parts of, 976. 

contundo, perf. of, 861, 931; 
partic. of, 931. 

coquo, prin. parts of, 953. 

cOram, adv., 702; prep., 1417; with in- 
strumental abl., 1300. 

corbis, gender of, 579. 

cornid, gender of, 586; decl. of, 589. 

cortex, gender of, 581. 

cOs, deci. of, 430, 477; gender of, 477, 
76. 

Seeol, form for c6nsul, 63. 

cottidianus, accompanying hic, 2350. 

cdturnix, with 6 shortened, 134, 

coxendix (coxendix), gender and decl. 
of, 473- 

crassus, with acc. appended, 1130. 

crébréscé, prin. parts of, 976. 

créd6, conjug. of, 757; with dat. of per- 
son and gen. of thing, 1292. 

créduam, &c., 756. 

crep6, prin. parts of, 993; form of com- 
pounds of, 993. 

crésco, prin. parts of, 965; crétus 
with abl., 1312. 

crimen, abl. of, with judicial verbs, 1280. 

criidésco, prin. parts of, 976. 

crux, gender and decl. of, 473; malam 
crucem and in malam crucem, 
1165. 

cus, forms of, 9935 compounds of, 993. 

cucumis, decl. of, 491, 499, 518, 548, 

5545 gender of, 579. 

cudd, prin. parts of, 942. 

cum, conj.. quom, 157; in expressions 
of time after which, 1397; with infin., 
1539, 1868, 1869, 2317; with perf. indic. 
of anterior time, 1613; with fut. perf., 
1626; pres. of vivid narration com- 
bined with, 1752; general statement 
of uses, 1859; temporal, 1860-1873; of 
indef. time, with indic., 1860; of indef. 
time, with subjv., 1860; of definite time, 
1861-1867; Cum intéred, interim, 
etiam tum, ndndum, hauddum, 
quidem, tamen, nuihiléminus, 
1868; introducing main idea, 1869; 
attributively with words denoting time 
or with est, &c., 1870; audid cum, 
1870; memini cum, 15870; in ex- 
pressions equivalent to subst. of time, 


perf. 


Ce 


1871; witi subjv., 8723 use with indic. 
and with subj’., compared, 18733 ex- 
planatory, causa", concessive, 1874~1880 , 
of coincident action, 1874; with verbs 
of emotion and gratulor and gratias 
ago, 1875; quippe cum, ut pote 
cum, 1879; cum... tamen, 1880; 
cum... tum, 1831, 1881; cum 
primum, cum extempld, 1923~ 
19343; introducing conditional prot., 
2110. 

cum, prep., 1417; making verb plur., 
1069; with instrumental abl., 1300; 
with abl. of accompaniment, 1356; with 
iiinctus and coniiinctus, 1357; with 
abl. of manner, 1358, 1359; with verbs 
of exchanging, 1389; with a relative, 
1435; intimating prot. of conditional 
period, 2110; with gerundive construc: | 
tion or gerund, 2267; idem cum, 25733 
cum e6 followed by quod, 1847. 

cunctor, with quin, 1986; with infin., 
2169. 

cunctus, used partitively, 1244; with 
loc. abl., 1346. 

cupidus, with gen. of gerund or gerun: 
dive construction, 2258. 

cupi6, forms of, 791, 969; pres. stem of, 
836; use of dat. of pres. partic. of, 1218° 
with infin., 2169; with acc. and infin, 
2189, 2190; with perf. pass. infin., 
2229. ; 

clr, in questions, 1526; with verbs of 
accusing, 1852. 

curo, with dat. or acc., 1184; ciira ut, 
curato ut, with subjv., 1579; clirané, 
cirat6 né, with subjv., 1585; with 
subjv. coordinated, 1712; with purpose 
clause, 19513 n6dn curd with infin., 
2169; with perf. infin., 2225; with 
gerundive construction, 2250; with perf. 
partic., 2297; in causative use, 2304. 

curro, perf. of compounds of, 860; prin. 
parts of, 932. 

Cyprus, use of acc. of, 1158. 


d, changed to 1, 147; from t, 149, 23 
166; initial, disappearance of, 169, 33 
medial, treatment of, 166, 170, 8 and 
12; 659; final, disappearance of, 149, 
426; assimilation of, 166; assimilation 
of ad- in comp., 166; dt, the com- 
bination, its treatment, 159; in abl. 
sing., 426, 443, 465, 507, 593, 648; in 
acc. sing., 648; for t in inscriptions, 
729; monosyllables ending in, with 
vowel short, 2432. 
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dam ma, gender of, 433. 

danunt, 7561 833. 

dapis, decl. of, 480. 

dé, prep., 1417; with abl. proper, 1297; 
comparison of, 357; compounds of, with 
dat., 1194, 1195; compounds of, other 
constructions with, 1196; expressions 
with, used with adjs., 1268; with 
memini and recordor, 1289; with 
venit in mentem, 1290; expressing 
source, 1312; with abl. of material, 
13143 expressing cause, &c., 13173 
susque déque, 1408; position of, 
1435; GE ed introductory to sentence 
with quod, 1847; introducing acc. and 
infin., 2176; with gerundive construction 
or gerund, 2267; expression with, in- 
stead of partitive gen., 1246. 

oe decl. of, 442. 
Ebesd, usual and open forms of, 1004; 
with dat., 1193; implying non-occurrent 
action, 1496; in subjv., 1498; with 
infin., 2169; in past tense with pres. 
infin,, translation of, 2222; with perf. 
infin:.,.2223. 

décern6, with subj. coordinated, 1708 ; 
with purpose clause, 1950; with acc. 
and infin., 1954, 2193; with infin., 
1953, 2169. 

décerp6, prin. parts of, 953. 

decet, with dat. or acc., 1184; with abl., 
1392; implying non-occurrent action, 
1496; with subjv. coordinated, 1709; 
with subj. infin., 2209; with perf. pass. 
and act. infin., 2230. 

decimus, form of, 2412; formation of, 


ope 
decarus, with abl., 1392. 
décumb6, prin. parts of, 974. 
decumus, 2412. 

défetiscor, prin. parts of, 984. 
défit,. &c., 790. 

défricd, prin. parts of, 993. 


dégener, decl. of, 537, 559, 636. 

dég6, prin. parts of, 937. 

dehibuisti, 1004. 

deinde, disyllabic, 93; primum 
pam) ...deinde... tum, 1687. 

déleG, defective, 900; prin. parts of, 1001. 

démé, prin. parts of, 953. 

démum, tum, correlative of si, 2018. 

dénarius, gen. plur. of, 462. 

dénique, tum, correlative of si, 2018. 

dénot6, with gerundive construction, 
2250. 


déns, decl. of, 533, 543; gender of, 580. 


dénso, dénsed, $20. 

dépeciscor, 980. 

deps6, prin. parts of, 972. 

dérupier, 975. 

déscendo, prin. parts of, 950. 

*déses, defective, 624. 

désider6, with acc. and infin., 2190. 

désin6d, forms of, 893, 964; use of act. 
and pass. of, 1483; with infin., 2169; 
with oO shortened, 2443. 

déspondes, prin. parts of, 995. 

désum, with dat., 1212; noén désunt 
qui, 1822. 

détend6, forms of, 924. 

Cor eHey formation of, 348; comparison 
of, 357. 

déterred, with né, 1960, 1977; with 
ayer inus; 1960, 19773 with quin, 
1986. 

déterrimus, comparison of, 357. 

détined, prin. parts of, 1004. 

détonded, forms of, 995. 

détrah6, with dat., 1209. 

detinx, decl. of, 531; meaning of, 2427. 

deus (divos, dius), declension of, 450, 
462, 2449. 

dévortor, forms of, 801. 

déxtans, decl. of, 533; gender of, 580; 
meaning of, 2427. 

dexter, formation of, 347; decl. of, 616. 

dexterior, formation of, 348. 

dextimus, formation of, 355s 

Diana, quantity of i in, 127, 8. 

dic6, imper. of, 113, 846; imper. of com- 
pounds of, 88; form dixti, 886; form 
dixe, 886; prin. parts of, 953; use of 
dixerim, dic6, 1555; dicam after 
vel, 1670; used personally in pass., 
2178; dicitur, impersonally, 2181; 
dici, subj. of, omitted with verbs of 
desire, 2190. 

diés, gen. and dat. sing., 127, 3; gender 
of, 597; decl. of, 601, 602; repeated in 
rel, sentence, 1796. 

differ6, with dat., 1186; with quin, 
1986. 

difficilis, comparison of, 345, 359; dif- 
ficile est, implying non-occurrent 
action, 1496; with acc. of gerundive 
construction or gerund, 2274; with 
supine in -U, 2274. 

diffidG, forms of, 801, 1488. 

diffinds, perf of, 861. 

dignus, with abl., 1269, 1392; with gen., 
1269; with acc., 1144, 13923; with qui, 
1819; with infin., 1819; with ut, 1819; 
with supine in -U, 2276. 
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dilig6, perf. of, 823; prin. parts of, 953. | doled, defective, 905; prin. parts of, 


dimic6, forms of, 993. 

dindscoé (dignGsco), 965. 

dirrumptus, 938. 

dis, decl. of, 533, 559- 

dis-, inseparable prep., 392, 1409. 

disc6, form of, 170; pres. stem of, 834; 
perf. of compounds of, 860; prin. parts 
of, 927. 

discolor, decl. of, 537. 

discors, decl. of, 532, 559. 

discrep6, with dat., 1186; discrepavit, 


993- 

discumb6, prin. parts of, 974. 

dispando, dispend6, forms of, 950. 

dispar, decl. of, 537, 561. 

dispennite, 950. 

displices, prin. parts of, too4. 

dissenti6, with dat., 1186. 

dissici6, form of, ro4, 940. 

disside6, prin. parts of, 997. 

dissimilis, comparison of, 345; agreeing 
with abl. of quality, 1240. 

distend3, forms of, 924. 

dist6, with abl. of amount of difference, 
11533 with dat., 1186. 

diti, comparison of, 364. 

diti, ofen sky, quantity of iin, 127, 2 

dius, quantity of iin, 127, 2. 

dives, decl. of, 477, 625; defective, 624; 
with gen., 1264; with abl., 1268, 1387. 

dividG, prin. parts of, 958. 

divus (divos), see deus. 

dG, two verbs, 754; root verb, 744; conjug. 
of, 744, 754; Guim, Xc., 756, 841; 
quantity of a in, 755 ; old forms of, 756, 
841; interdu6, concréduGd, cré- 
duam, &c., 756; compounds of, 757; 
perf. of, 859, 2435; perf. of compounds 
of, 860; perf. partic. of, 918, 2435; 
prin. parts of, 922; with vénum, 
1165; nomen do, case with, 1214; 
with subjv. coordinated, 1712; dd bi- 
bere with infin. of purpose, 2164; with 
infin. as obj., 2206; with acc. of gerun- 
dive construction, 2250; with supine, 
2271; with perf. partic., 2297; form dd 
not elided before short vowel, 2487; 
form dem not elided before short 
vowel, 2495. 

doced, defective, 900; prin. parts of, 
1004; with dé and abl., 1170; with 
double acc., 1169; constructions with 
pass. of,11713 with acc. and infin., 2175, 
21973 used personally in pass., 2178. 

dédrdans, decl. of, 533; gender of, 580; 
meaning of, 2427. 


1006; with acc., 1139; with quod, 
quia, quom, 1851; with acc. and in- 
fin., 2183. 

-dolésc6, prin. parts of, 976. 

dom6, prin. parts of, 993. 

domus, gender of, 447, 588; decl. of, 594; 
domi, 594, 708; use of, 1337; domo, 
as adv., 703; use of, 1311; with in, 
1337; domul, loc., 594, 1337; do- 
mum, use of, 1162-1164, 1129, 699; 
domGs, 1163. 

ddnec, form of, 1991; meaning a// the 
time while, 2002 ; meaning z722/, 1993, 
2007-2009. 

déneque, ddneque cum, 2007. 

donicum, 1991, 2007, 2009. 

donique, form of, use of, 1991, 2007, 
2009. 

dono, with double acc., 11723; other con- 
structions with, 1199. 

-dormisco, prin. parts of, 968. 

dos, decl. of, 430, 477; dat. sing. in -ei, 
502; gender of, 576. 

dubit6, with an, 1782; with quin, 1986, 
1987; non dubitG quin as expan- 
sion of apod., 2114; with infin , 1987, 
2169; with acc. and infin., 1987; with 
indirect question, 1987. 

dics, imper. of, 113,846; imper. of com- 
pounds of, 173, 846; prin. parts of, 953; 
with pr6 and abl., 1168; with dat., 1222; 
with gen. of value, 1271. 

duelli, loc., 1338. 

dum, enclitic, 93; with imper., 1572, 
1573; with pres. indic. of fut. action, 
1593; meanings of, 1991-1993; dum 

um, one while... another, — 

1992; use of, when meaning zz the time 

while, 1993-t998; with pres. indic., 

1995; with fut., 1996; with impf. and 

plup. indic. and impf. subjv., 1997; 

denoting cause, 1998; meaning all 

the time while, 1993, 1994, 1999-2001 ; 

of proviso, with or without modo, 

quidem, 1993, 1994, 2003, 2110; 

meaning wzztil, 1993, 1994, 2004, 

2005; indic. with dum, w#z/e, where 

subjv. with dum, zz7z/, is expected, 


2006. 

dim], gender of, 408. 

duo, dual, 415; decl. of, 442, 464, 639, 
640; with ex or dé, 1246; with short 
final vowel, 2442. 

duplex, decl. of, 531. 

diirésc6, prin. parts of, 976. 

Diiria, gender of, 406. 
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e, the vowel, pronunciation of, 33, 38-41, 
43, 443 final, quantity of, 2437, 2440, 
2441. 

e, disappearance of, 113; weakening of, 
in umaccented syllables, 103-105; in 
perf. partic., 910; development of, 
11I, 8. 

€, how denoted in inscriptions, 29, 1 and 
33 from 4, 96; from ae, 104 ; from ai, 
96; weakened to 1, 103. 

€ (ex), quantity of, 2430; see ex. 

eapse, &c., 680. 

ebur, gender and decl. of, 489. 

é€castor, with acc., 1149. 

ecce, combined with iste, ille, 667; 
combined with is, 673; with nom., 
11173 with acc., 1149; with dat., 
1206, 

ecfodié, forms of, 791. 

ecquis, ecqul, decl. of, 692; in ques- 
tions, 1509. 

ecquando, in questions, 1509. 

ecquod, in questions, 1509. 

edepol, with acc., 1149. 

éditus, with abl,, 1312. 

edd, conjug. of, 769, 770; pass. forms of, 
770; compounds of, 771; form €sus, 
137; form of st, 828; forms edim, 
&c., 841; form of €ssem, &c., 850; 
form of €sse, 895; prin. parts of, 
922. : 

efficid, prin. parts of, 9403; with pur- 
pose clause, 1951; with result clause, 


1965. 

effigiés, decl. of, 607. 

effit, &c., 790. 

effulges, forms of, tooo. 

eges, prin. parts of, 1006; compound 
of, 1006; with gen., 1293, 1303; with 
abl., 1303, 1304. 

ego, decl. of, 644-651; length of © in, 
645, 2442; mi, 132; mihi, 60, 2446; 
when used, 1029; dat. of, with acc. of 
exclamation, 1150; with subjv. ques- 
tions, 1566; m€, subj. of infin., omitted, 
2183; n6s, subj. of infin., omitted, 
2183; nostri with gerundive, 2260; 
represented by sé in ind. disc., 2325 ; 
use of nostruim, nostri, 2335; inter 
ns expressing reciprocal relation, 2344 ; 
ipse with, 2376. 

egomet, 93. 

ehem, with voc. nom. and voc., 1123. 


éheu, quantity of e in, 127, 8; with [| 


voc, nom. and voc., 11233 with acc., 
1149. 
eho, with voc. nom. and voc., 1123. 


ei, diphthong, pronunciation of, 50; 
origin and change of, 98, 764, 7893 
in inscriptions to denote 1, 29. 

ei, interjection, with dat., 1206. 

Gia, with voc. nom. and voc, 1123. 

€icid, prin. parts of, g4o. 

élicid, prin. parts of, 975. 

éluviés, deci. of, 607. 

em, combined with ille, 667; with acc., 
1149; with dat., 1206. 

éminesd, prin. parts of, 1006. 

em, defective, 900; prin. parts of, 937; 
compounds of, 523, 937, 953- 

€morior, forms of, 791. 

Emungéo, prin. parts of, 954. 

én, with nom. of exclamation, 1117; with 
acc., 1149; €n uMquam in questions, 
1509. 

en a 1402, 1422; with short final vowel, 
2442. 

éneco, forms of, 993. 

enim, introducing parenthesis, 1642; po- 
sition of, 1688 ; meaning zzdeed, verily, 
&c., 1688; use of, 1688, 2154, 2155. 

enimvéEro, in answers, 1512, 

Ensis, decl. of, 522; gender of, 579. 

e6, verb, conjug. of, 759, 762; pass. forms 
of, 763; compounds of, 763-767, 895; 
old and inscriptional forms of, 764, 765 ; 
forms with v, 767, 823; forms is, &c., 
eis, &c., 764; form of it, 828; form of 
eam, &c., &42; gerundive of, 899; no 
supine, 900; pres. partic. of, 902; perf. 


- partic. of, 918, 2436; prin. parts of, 922. 


With exsequias, infitias, malam 
crucem, malam rem, vénum, 
11633 1 with imper., 1572; 1, asyndeton 
with, 16413 1 nunc, 16413 with infin. 
of purpose, 2164; with supine, 22713 
irl with supine, 2273; with o short- 
ened, 2443; quantity in iIt, 2450. 

eG, adv., 710; with gen., 1254. 

Ephesus, loc. and abl. of, 1334. 

Epidamnus, loc. and abl. of, 1334. 

Epidaurus, loc. and abl. of, 1334. 

erga, prep., 14103; used after benevolus, 
1201; expression with, instead of ob- 
jective gen., 1261. 

ergo, gen. of definition with, 12573; re- 
sembling prep., 1406; denoting infer- 
ence, 1688, 2158; ergd igitur, 1689; 
itaque erg6, 1689; with gen. of ge- 
rundive construction or gerund, 2258; 
with shortened 0, 2442. 

Erig6, prin. parts of, 953. 

éripi6, prin. parts of, 975. 

escit, escunt, 748. 
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ésuriG, defective, 905. 

et, connecting substs. with sing. or plur. 
verb, 1064-1066; et... et connecting 
substs. with sing. or plur. verb, 1064- 
1066; introducing parenthesis, 1642; 
meaning a/so, and also, 1648; meaning 
but, 1655; use of, as copulative conj., 
1644-1647, 1635, 1656, 2134-2140; after 
alius, aequd, &c., 1653; et non, &c., 
1659; et ...-que, 16603; -que.. 
et, 1664; neque...et, et... 
neque, 1665; atque... et,. 1664; 
simul et, 1923-1934. 

etenim, use of, 1688, 2154, 2155. 

etiam, form of, 153, 4; with compar., 
1459; in answers, 1512; after vel, 
1670; with sed, vérum, 1680; cum 
etiam tum, 1868. 

etiamsi, 2116. 

etsi, with abl. abs., 1374; concessive, 
2116; coordinating, 2153. 

eu, diphthong, pronunciation of, 49; 
change of and preservation of, 101. 

eugé, with acc., 1149. 

Evilésco, prin. parts of, 976. 

ex, prep., 1417; form of, 710; com- 
pounds of, with acc., 1137 ; compounds 
of, with dat., 1194, 1195; compounds 
of, other constructions with, 1196; ex- 
pression with, instead of partitive gen., 
1246; with abl. proper, 1297; with abl. 
of separation, &c., 1304 ; with town and 
island names, 1308; expressing source, 
1312; with abl. of material, 1314; de- 
noting cause, &c., 1317; expressing 
manner, 1361; €x e0 introductory to 
sentence with quod, 1847; with gerun- 
dive construction or gerund, 2267. 

examussim, form of, 549, 695, 699. 

excitus, eExcitus, 919. 

excubaverant, 993. 

exed6, conjug. of, 771. 

exerced, prin. parts of, 1006. 

exhér€s, decl. of, 475; with gen., 1263. 

exicaveris, ? 

exolésco, prin. parts of, 968. 

€xOS, 2457. 

exOsus, 814; with act. meaning, 907. 

exOsus sum, 813. 

expergiscor, prin. parts of, 980. 

experior, prin. parts of, 1020. 

explic6, prin. parts of, 993. 

explodo (explaudo), es 

expung6, prin. parts of, 954. 

exsequias, with ed, 1165. 

exsili6, forms of, 1019. 

exsolv6, construction with, 1303, 1304. 


exsorbe6, forms of, 1006. 

exspectatione, with compar., 1330. 

exsultas, pres. partic., 902. 

extempld, cum extempl6, 1923-1934. 

extend6, forms of, 924. 

extera, defective, 356. 

exteri, use of, 347. 

exterior, formation of, 348; comparison 
of, 356. 

extinnns, formation of, 351; comparison 
of, 356. 

Boe nee of, 707; prep., 1410; extra 
quam, 1894. 

extrémus, formation of, 352; compari- 
son of, 356; with partitive meaning, 
1249; extr€émus est with result 
clause, 1965. 

exud, prin. parts of, 947; constructions 
with, 1199. 


f, changed to h, 150; nf, quantity of 
vowel preceding, 122, a; fl, fr, 178. 

facésso, forms of, 970. 

faciés, decl. of, 606, 607. 

facile, comparison of, 361. 

facilis, comparison of, 345, 359; with 
gerundive construction or gerund, 2274; 
with supine in -i, 2274; facile est 
implying non-occurrent action, 1496. 

faciO, parts supplied by fid, 788, 1471; 
pass. of, 788; pres. stem of, 836; in 
composition, 394, 790, 940; imper. of, 
96, 846; perf. of, 863; forms faxim, 
&c., 887, 888; form faxitur, 888; 
prin. parts of, 940; with gen. of value, 
1271; with abl., 1315; fac, facité, 
fac ut, facit6 ut with subjv., 1579, 
1712; fac né with subjv., 1585; with 
purpose clause, 1951; with result clause, 
1965, 1967; with acc. and infin., 2196; 
with perf. partic., 2297; with pres. 
partic. used predicatively, 2298; in 
causative use, 2304. 

falld, prin. parts of, 932. 

alsus, comparison of, 358. 

famé€s, decl. of, 524, 603. 

famul, rrr, 4, 455. 

far, form of, 171; decl. of, 430, 489; gen- 
der of, 583. 

farcid, prin. parts of, 1014; compounds 
of, 1014. 

fari, Boh: 

fas, defective, 430; gender of, 578; fas 
est implying non-occurrent action, 
1496; with supine in -U, 2274. 

fascis, gender of, 579. 

fastididsus, with gen., 1263. 
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fateor, prin. parts of, 1010; compounds 
of, 1010, 

fatiscé, defective, 808. 

faved, prin. parts of, 996. 

febris, decl. of, 519, 550, 555. 

fel, gender and decl. of, 430, 482; quan- 
tity, 2433. 

emur, gender and decl. of, 489. 

feré, quantity, 2440. 

ferid, defective, $10. 

fermé, quantity, 2440. 

fer, conjug. of, 772, 780, 781; ferm tull, 
860, 2435; form tetuli, 781, 860; form 
toli, 781; compound forms, rettuli, 
rétuli, 781, 861; defective, 780, 807, goo; 
form of fert, 828; form of feram, &c., 
842; form of fer, &c., 844; prin. parts 
of, 922; ferunt, they say, 1033; used 
reflexively, 1481, 1482; molesté ferd 
with quod, quia, quom, 1851. 

fertilis, comparison of, 359; with gen., 
1263. 

FEEy ED, fervG, 821, 866; prin. parts of, 
998. 

fervéscd, prin. parts of, 976. 

ficus, gender of, 408. 

fidélis, constructions with, 1201. 

filés, gen. and dat. sing. of, 160; defec- 
tive, 600; decl. of, 602. 

fid6, forms of, 801; with abl., 1349. 

fig6, prin. parts of, 958. 

filia, decl. of, 442; with familias, 437. 

filius, gen. sing. of, 456; voc. sing. of, 
459; nom. plur. fili, 461; dat. and abl. 
sing. filis, 464; with familias, 437. 

find6, perf. of, 861, 24353 prin. parts of, 
934; with o shortened, 2443. 

fing6, prin. parts of, 954. 

finis, difference of meaning in sing. and 
plur., 4185 decl. of, 556; gender of, 
3793 finias prep. with abl., 1406, 14193 
as subst. with gen., 1419; position of, 
1419; fine with gen., 1419. 

f16, conjug. of, 785, 788; quantity of 1 in, 
127; supplying parts of facid, 788, 
14713 form £16, 789; form fieri, 780, 
893; fiere, 789, 895; quantity of 1 in 
fieri, &c., 789; in composition, 394, 
790; defective, 807; fit with qu6- 
minus, 1977. 

flagit6, with double acc., 1169; with ab 
and abl., 1170; constructions with pass, 
of, 1171; with ut, 1950. 

flaved, defective, 809. 

Beets, pres. stem of, 835; prin. parts of, 
g6o. 

fled, prin. parts of, 1001; with acc., 1139. 


-fligd, forms of, 953. 

fl6, prin. parts of, 991. 

flocci, as gen. of value, 1272. 

fldreS, prin. parts of, 1006. 

fl6résco, prin. parts of, 976. 

fluG, prin. parts of, 958. 

fodiG, forms of, 791; pres. stem of, 3363 

rin. parts of, 946. 

follis, gender of, 579. 

fords, use of, 1162. 

forceps, decl. of, 480; gender of, 580. 

forfex, gender of, 581. 

fornix, gender of, 581. 

forsan, with subjv., 1554. 

forsitan, form of, 712; with subjv., 1554. 

fortasse, with subjv., 1554; introducing 
concessive period, 2150; with subj. 
infin., 2209. 

foved, prin. parts of, 996. 

frang6, perf. of, 863; prin. parts of, 938; 
compounds of, 938. 

frem6, prin. parts of, 972. 

frétus, with abl., 1349. 

fricG, prin. parts of, 993; compounds of, 


993: 

frigésco, prin. parts of, 959. 

friigi, comparison of, 353; indeclinable, 
4313 as adj., 431; with bonae, 1220. 

fruor, prin. parts of, 978; with abl., 1379; 
with acc., 1380; use of gerundive of, 2244. 

friistra, fristra, 701, 707, 2467. 

fugis, pres. stem of, 836; defective, 9055 
prin. parts of, 940; fuge with infin. for 
noli, 1584, 2170. 

fulged, forms of, 1000. 

funds, prin. parts of, 944. 

fungor, prin. parts of, 979; with abl., 
1379; with acc., 13803; use of gerundive 
of, 2244. 

fiinis, gender of, 579. 

furfur, gender of, 583. 

fiistis, decl. of, 521, 555; gender of, 579, 


g, introduction of, 20; form of, 20; fol- 
lowed by v, 27; sound of, 20, 57; from 
C, 164, 6; initial before n, disappear- 
ance of, 169, 2; medial, disappearance 
of, 170, 1; assimilation of, 166, 9; gn, 
quantity of vowel preceding, 122, c. 

Gaia, abbreviated, 20. 

Gaius, abbreviated, 20; quantity of a 
in, 127s. decl. of, 127, 7; 458. 

gannio, defective, 810. 

gaude6, forms of, 801, 1488; with 
quod, quia, quom, 1851; with si, 
2068 ; with acc. and infin., 2188 ; with 
perf. infin., 2231. 
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gem6, prin. parts of, 972; with acc., 
1139. 

generatus, with abl., 1312. 

genius, voc. sing. of, 459; 

geni, gender of, 586; decl. of, 592. 

gerd, form of, 154; prin. parts of, 


953- : ; 
gigns, forms of, 973; genitus with abl.,. 


1312. 

glis, decl. of, 538, 544; stems of, 569; 
gender of, 579. 
lisc6, defective, 808. 

glomus, 62, 491. 

glorior, with abl., 1349. 
l&ibG, defective, $03. 
naeus, abbreviated, 20; diphthong 
before vowel in, 125. 

gracilis, comparison of, 345. 

gradior, conjug. of, 799; compounds of, 
791, 799, 986; pres. stem of, 836; prin. 
parts of, 986. 

gratia, sing. and plur. of, meaning, 418 ; 
gratia, gen. of definition with, 1257; 
gratia, expressing cause, &c., 1317; 
gratia,resembling prep.,1406; gratias 
ago with quod and cum, 1852, 1875; 
ea gratia ... quod, 1354; gratia 
with gen. of gerundive construction or 
gerund, 2258. 

gratulor, with quod, 1852; with cum, 
1852, 1875. 

grave est, implying non-occurrent action, 


1496. 
grex, decl. of, 472; gender of, 581. 
griis, gender and decl. of, 494. 


h, from guttural aspirate, 152; not a 
cons., 1773 medial, disappearance of, 
151; elision before, 2482, 2493. 

habe@, prin. parts of, 1004 ; compounds 
of, 1004; with pro and abl., 1168; with 
dat., 1222; with gen. of value, 1271; 
habét6, 1576; with perf. partic., 1606, 
ate with gerundive, 2245, 2250. 

Hadria, gender of, 433. 

haereG, defective, 905; prin. parts of, 
1000; with dat., 1186. 

hau, use of, 1450. 

haud, see haut. 

hauddum, following cum, 1868. 

haurid, fut. partic. of, 905; forms of, 
1014. 

hausci6, formation of, 396, 1450. 

haut, haud, with adjs., advs., verbs, 
14495 haud scio6 an, &c., 1449, 1554, 
1782. 


havé, avé, 805. 

hebed, defective, 809. 

hebes, decl. of, 533, 635- 

héia, with voc. nom. and voc., 1123; with 
short final vowel, 2438. 

hem, with voc. nom. and voc., 1123. 

hercle, in answers, 1513. 

heri, here, 1341. 

heu, with nom. of exclamation, 1117; 
with acc., 1149; with gen., 1295. 

heus, with voc. nom. and voc., 1123. 

hic, decl. of, 658-665; nom. plur., hisce, 
461, 664, 665; dat. and abl. plur., hibus, 
664, 665; formation of, 659, 662; with 
short vowel, 664, 2466; inscriptional 
forms of, 665 ; full form with -ce, 663; 

hoice, 658; hicine, 663: with correla- 
tives, 695; huius, quantity, 153, 2. 

Adj. equivalent to gen., 1098; rules 

for agreement of, 1094-1098 ; neut. acc. 
used adverbially, 1156; neut. with par- 
titive gen., 1248; huius as gen, of 
value, 1272; with rel., 1797; correlative 
of qui, 1831; used instead of repeated 
rel., 1833; correlative of ut, ut non, 
1970; hoc .. . qu6, 1973; as conncc- 
tive, 2129, 2130; hoc ipsum, totum 
hoc, as attribute of infin., 2215; point- 
ing out what is near in place, time, or 
thought, 2347; referring to the speaker, 
2348; haec meaning ¢he realm, our 
country, &c., 2349; expressing some- 
thing familiar, with shade of contempt, 
2350; referring to words of a sentence, 
23531; hic and ille contrasted, 2352- 
2355; in concessions, 2361; idem used 
with, 2372. 

hic, adv., 708, 1340; defined by loc., 1340; 
quantity of vowel in, 2466. 

hiemps (hiems), form of, 167, 4953 
decl. of, 430. 

hinc, adv., 710; as coordinating word, 
1691. 

hisco, defective, 808. 

Hispalis, decl. of, 518, 549, 554; in abl. 
with in, 1335. 

homo, hominés sunt qui, 1822; 
hominem as indef., 2212; expressing 
feeling, as admiration or contempt, 2365 ; 
with short final vowel, 2442, form, 144. 

honGrificus, comparison of, 353. 

horred, prin. parts of, 1006; with acc., 
1139. 

horréscé, prin. parts of, 976. 

hosticap4as, nom., 436. 

hostis, decl. of, 517, 552. 

hiic, with gen., 1254. 
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humilis, comparison of, 345. 

humus, gender of, 447; eumil, loc., 
460 ; use of humi, 1337; hum, use 
of, 1311. 


i, as vowel and as cons., how represented, 
22, 24,26; the vowel, pronunciation of, 
33) 35-41; the cons., pronunciation of, 
59; the cons., how represented, 24, 26; 
the doubled consonant, how represented, 
23% the cons., medial, disappearance 
of, 153, 2; ii (cons. and vowel), the 
combination, 52; interchange of vowel 
and cons., 153, 43 1 domga, 23, 24; 
final, quantity of, 129, 2437, 2445, 
2446. 

i, intermediate sound between u and, 23, 
103; from a, 104; from e, 103; from 
O, 105; medial, disappearance of, 111; 
weakened to e, 107, 6; in perf. subjv., 
878 ; in fut. perf., 883. 

i, how denoted in inscriptions, 29, 2; from 
ai, ae, 108, a; from Oi, Oe, 108, a; 
from ei, 108, @, 764, 789; in perf. 
subjv., 877; in fut. perf., 884. 

iace6, prin. parts of, 1006. 

iacid, form of, in compounds, 52, 104, 
940; pres. stem of, 836; perf. of, 


863; defective, go5; prin. parts of, | 


Pe etom 
lamdiw, accent of, 92. 


ibi, quantity, 129, 2; 2446; form of, 709; 
ubi ..... ibi, 1831. 

ibidem, quantity, 129, 2. 

ici, forms of, 937. 

idcirc6, as coordinating word, 1691; 
idcircd .. . quod (quia), 1854, 1855, 
2067; before ut, nE, 1961; correlative 
of si, 2018, 2067. 

idem, decl. of, 676-678; abl. of, with 
loci, 1252; correlative of qui, 1831; 
used instead of repeated rel., 1833; 
connecting two different predicates to 
same person or thing, 2371; used with 
hic, &c., 23723 followed by qui, &c., 
meaning the same as, 2373. 

ideG, as coordinating word, 1691; ided 
-.. quod, 1854; ided .. . quia, 
1854, 1855, 1858, 2067; before ut, né, 
1961; correlative of si, 2067. 

idd6neus, with dat. and acc., 1201; with 
qui, 1819; with infin., 1819. 

idiis, gender of, 588. 

iecur, gender and decl. of, 489. 

igitur, position of, 1688; ergs igitur, 
1689; correlative of si, 2018; use of, 
1688, 2158. 


ignis, decl. of, 521, 55s. 

ign6ro, with faaderere: 

ign6Osco, form of, 170, 6; fut. partic. of, 
905; prin. parts of, 965. 

ilicet, form of, 712; with acc., 1149. 

ilicG, adv., 698, 703; correlative of si, 

,.2067; with shortened 0, 2442. 

ille, decl. of., 656-659, 666-6€8 ; illut, 

659 old and inscriptional forms 

of, 667, 668; combined with ecce 

ae em, 667; with  correlatives, 

hai equivalent to gen., 1098; rules 
for agreement of, 1094-1098; neut. with 
partitive gen., 1248; with subjv. ques- 
tions, 1566; with rel., 1797; correlative 
of qui, 1831 ; used instead of repeated 
rel., 1833; correlative of ut, ut n6dn, 
1970; of ind. disc. representing tt and 
vos of direct discourse, 2325 ; hic and 
ille contrasted, 2352-23 5 5; pointing to 
what is remote in place, time, or 
thought, 2358 ; pointing out a celebrity, 
2359; indicating change of subj., 2360; 
in concessions, 2361; in poetry, to 
repeat a thing with emphasis, 2362; in 
poetry, to emphasize the second of two 
ideas, 2363; in poetry, to anticipate the 
real subj., 2364; idem used with, 
2372; first syllable of, shortened, 2469. 

illi, illic, adv., 708; use of, 1340; quan- 
ty of second 1, 2466. 

illic, decl. of, 669, 670; rare forms of, 
670; quantity of second i, 2466; first 
syllable of, shortened, 2469. 

imber, form of, 111, 4; decl. of, 525, 
542, 556. pin 

Imbros, in abl. with in, 1334. 

imbu6, prin. parts of, 947. 

immane quantum, 1790. 

immemor, decl. of, 537, 559- 

immine6, defective, 809. 

imm4, in answers, 1514 ; with shortened 
©, 2442; first syllable of, shortened, 
2469. 

impar, decl. of, 537, 561- ; 

impedi6, with né, 1960, 1977; with 
quéminus, 1960, 1977; with acc. and 
infin., 2203. 

im pero, use of, 2202. 

imperti6, constructions with, 1199. 

imping6, prin. parts of, 938; perf. of, 
863. 


im pius, constructions with, r2or. 
impled, with gen., 1293 ; with abl., 1386. 
implicé, prin. parts of, 993. 

impos, quantity of o in, 2457. 
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imposisse, 972. 

imptbés (impiibis), decl. of, 491, 
624, 625. , 

imus, comparison of, 356; with partitive 
meaning, 1249. 

in, comparison of, 357; compounds of, 
with acc., 1137; compounds of, with 
dat., 1188, 1189, 1194; compounds of, 
other constructions with, 1190, 1191, 
1196, 1198; with acc. of names of towns 
and islands, 1158; with urbem and 
gopicum, 1139; with country names 
and appellatives, 1161; with domum, 
dom6s, 1164; with malam crucem 
and malam rem, 1165; used after 
adjs., 1201, 1268 ; expressions with, for 
dat. of tendency or result, 1221; expres- 
sion with, instead of partitive gen., 
1246; expression with, instead of ob- 
jective gen., 1261; with urbe and 
oppids, 1333; with abl. of town and 
island names, 1334, 1335 § with abl., of 
domus, 1337; with loc. abl., 1299, 
1346, 1347; in expressions of time, 
1353; older endo, 1402, 1422; older 
indu, 1422; with acc. and abl., 1423, 
1424; in eG introductory to sentence 
with quod, 1847; with acc. of gerun- 


dive construction or gerund, 2253; with 


abl. of gerundive construction or gerund, 
2267; quantity, 2433. 

in-, privative, with gerundives, 2249. 

incertum an, 1782. 

incéss6, prin. parts of, 970. 

incidG, defective, gos. 

incipio, prin. parts of, g4o. 

incitus (incitus), 919. 

inclutus (inclitus), 919; comparison 
of, 358. ; 

increpavit, increp@rit, 993. 

incubav€re, incubitus, 993. 

incumbo, prin. parts of, 974. 

incuti6, prin. parts of, 961. 

inde, enclitic, 93; with partitive gen., 
1253; as coordinating word, 1691 ; first 
syllable of, shortened, 2469. 

indiged, prin. parts of, 1006; with gen., 
1293, 1305; with abl., 1293. 

indignor, with quod, quia, quom, 
1851; with acc. and infin., 2188. 

indignus, with abl., 1269, 1392; with 
gen., 1269; with qui, 18193 with infin., 
1819; with ut, 1819; with supine in -@, 
2276. 

indolés, decl. of, 523. 

indd ndmen, case with, 1214. 

indu, 1422, 2444. 
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indulged, prin. parts of, 999. 

indud, prin. parts of, 947; constructions 
with, 1199. 

ineptid, defective, 810. 

iners, form of, 73; decl. of, 533. 

infera, defective, 356. 

inferi, use of, 347. 

inferior, formation of, 348; comparison 
of, 356. 

inferne, with short final vowel, 2440. 

infimus, comparison of, 356; with parti- 
tive meaning, 1249. 

infinitum est, implying uon-occurrent 
action, 1496. 

infit, 790. 

infitias, defective, 430; with eG, 1165. 

infra, form of, 93; not compounded, 
14063 prep. and adv., 1410, 1412; Infra 

uam, 1894. 

infric6, prin. parts of, 993. 

inger, imper. of ingero, 846. 

ingruG, prin. parts of, 947. 

iniquus, constructions with, 120%. 

inlici6, prin. parts of, 956. 

inlid6, prin. parts of, 958. 

inmitt6, construction with, 1198. 

inops, decl. of, 535, 559, 636; with gen., 
1263. 

inpercd (im-), forms of, 930. 

inquam, conjug. of, 759-761; with di- 
rect quotations, 760; defective, 760, 
805; form of inquit, 828; prin. parts 
of, 922; 3rd pers. sing. with indef. 
subj., 1033. 

inquiés, defective, 430, 477. 

inscius, with gen., 1263. 

insilid, prin. parts of, 1019. 

insinuG, construction with, 1198. 

insperg6, constructions with, 1199. 

instar, defective, 430. 

TeUPeE quam, 1895. 

intelleg6, prin. parts of, 953. 

inter, form of, 710; prep., 14103 com- 
pounds of, with dat., 1188, 1189, 11943 
compounds of, other constructions with, 
1190, 1191, 1196; expression with, in- 
stead of partitive gen., 1246; position 
of, 1434; with infin. as obj., 2205 ; with 
gerundive construction or gerund, 22533 
inter nds, inter vGs, inter sé, ex- 
pressing reciprocal relations, 2344. 

intercédG, with né, 1960. 

intercliidG, cases with, 1199, 1303, 13043 
with qu6minus, 1977; with né, 1977. 

interdic6, cases with, 1199; with pure 
pose clause, 1950; with né, 1960. 

interdus, 756. 
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intered, with partitive gen., 1253; Cum 
interea, 1868. 

interem6, prin. parts of, 937. 

intered, followed by ab and abl., 1378. 

interest, constructions with, 1276-1279. 

interfieri, 790. 

interim, cum interim, 1868. 

interior, formation of, 348; comparison 
of,-357: 

inter eee! prin. parts of, 93 . 

intermitt6, with quin, 1986. 

intern6dsco, prin. parts of, 965. 

interrog6, with double acc., 1169; with 
dé and abl., 1170; constructions with 
pass. of, 1171. 

intervallum, use of abl. of, 1399. 

intibus, gender of, 408. 

intimus, formation of, 351; comparison 
of, 3573 with partitive meaning, 1249. 

intono, prin. parts of, 993. 

intra, in expressions of time, 1396; prep., 
1410; intra ... quam, 1929. 

inveh6O, used reflexively, 1482. 

inveni6, used personally in pass., 2178. 

inveterasco, prin. parts of, 968. | 

invicem, adv., 699; invicem inter 
sé, invicem sé, invicem, expressing 
reciprocal relations, 2345. 

invictus, comparison of, 358. 

invitus, comparison of, 358; use of dat. 
of, 1218. 

‘5, with voc. nom. and voc., 1123. 

ipse, the superlative ipsissumus, 358; 
decl. of, 656, 657, 679, 680; gen. of, 
in apposition with possess. pron., 12353 
with abl. abs., 1366; ipsum, hoc 
ipsum, as attribute of infin., 2215; 
in contrasts, 2374, 2375; with personals 


and reflexives, 2376; standing for Sé or. 


suus, 2377; meaning actual, positive, 
even, 2379; meaning regular, proper, 
real, 2380; and et ipse, meaning as 
well, likewise, too, 2381; meaning alone, 
mere, 2382; meaning exactly, just, pre- 
cisely, right, 2383; meaning of oneself, 
voluntarily, a one’s own. motion, 2384. 

ipsissumus, 358. 

ipsus, 680. 

irascor, with que’, quia, quom, 1851. 

is, dat. sing. of, 127, 672; decl. of, 656- 
659, 671-6745 it, 659; stems of, 672; 
old and inscriptional forms of, 673, 674; 
combined with ecce, 673; in table of 
correlatives, 695; eius, quantity, 153, 2. 


result, 1818; rules for agreement of, 
1094~1098; acc. used adverbially, 1129 
1144, 1146, 1156, 1840; neut. with par- 
titive gen., 1248; abl. of, with loci, 
1252; with rel., 17973; correlative of 
qui, 1831; used instead of repeated rel., 
1833; correlative of ut, ut n6n, 1970; 
eo... quod, 1973; as connective, 
2129, 2130; eum, subj. of infin., 
omitted, 2183; in concessions, 2361 ; 
referring to something named in con- 
text, 2365; referring to something 
named before or after, 2366; with con- 
nective, denoting important addition, 
23673; indicating something restrained 
or restricted by a rel. or indef., 2368; 

_ used for reflexive, 2370; quantity, 2433. 

iste, form of, 171, 1; decl. of, 656-659, 
666, 667; istut, 659; old forms of, 667; 
combined with ecce, 667; with corre- 
latives, 695. 

With rel., 1797; correlative of ut, 
ut nGn, 1970; pointing out something 
connected with person addressed, 2356 ; 
expressing contempt, 2357; in con- 
cessions, 2361; idem used with, 2372; 
first syllable of, shortened, 2469. 

isti, istic, adv., 708, 1340; quantity of 
second i, 2466. 

istic, decl. of, 669, 6703 rare forms of, 

_ 670; quantity of second i, 2466. 

istice (istic), pron., 93, 

istice (istic), adv., 93. 

istuc, form of, 659; Idem used with, 

_ 2372; with long u, 2448. 

ita, ita enimvé€ro, ita vérG, in answers, 
1512; nOn ita in answers, 1513}; cor- 
relative of ut, ut n6n, 1831, 1937, 
1970; correlative of tamquam, 1908; 
preceding quin, 1988; correlative of 
dum, quoad, quamdiii, 1999; cor- 
relative of dum né, 2003; correlative 
of si, 2018; correlative of quasi, 
tamquam si, &c., 2118; expressing 
affirmative coordination, 2159; intro- 
ducing acc. and infin., 2176; with short 
final vowel, 2438. 

itaque, position of, 1688; itaque erga, 
cree itaque, 1689; use of, 1688, 
2158. 

item, correlative of ut, 1831, 1937- 

iter, decl. of, 500; gender of, 573. 

itidem, correlative of ut, 1937. 

illbar, gender and decl. of, 489. 


Adj. equivalent to gen., 10983; id | iubed, form of iussi, 100; forms of, 1000; 


quod, 1811; is, eius modi followed 
by rel. sentence of characteristic or 


with subjv. coordinated, 1708, 2200; 
with acc. and infin., 2198; with ut, 
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2200; used personally in pass., 2201; 
in causative use, 2304. 

iudicium, abl. of, with judicial verbs, 
1280. 

iudicG, used personally in pass., 2178. 

iuncus, gender of, 408. 

iung6, prin. parts of, 954; with dat., 
1186; iunctus with cum, 1357. 

Iuppiter, form of, 94; formation of, 

__ 389; decl. of, 494, 500. ; 

iurdtus, with active meaning, 907. 

i0ir6, with fut. infin., 2235; with pres. in- 
fin., 2236. 

itis, right, decl. of, 491, 496, 498; dat. 
sing, in -€, 501, 507; iure cOnsul- 
tus, peritus, 1268. 

itis, droth, decl. of, 491. 

iuvenis, comparison of, 353, 3543 gen- 
der and decl. of, 486, 500, 566 

iuvo, perf. of, 8364; form iuerint, 891 ; 
fut. partic. of, 905; prin. parts of, ggo. 

iuixta, not compounded, 1406; prep. and 
adv., 1410, 1412; iixta quam, 1890. 


j, the character, 26. 


k, supplanted by c, 20; used as abbrevia- 
tion, 20. 

kalendae, abbreviated, 20; no sing., 417. 

Karthagini, 504, 708, 1331; -€, 1343. 


1, doubled, pronunciation of, 60; anap- 
tyctical vowel inserted before, 172, 1; 
from d or r, 147, 166, 73 preceded by 
mute or f, 178. 

labor, prin. parts.of, 983. 

lac, decl. of, 478. 

lacéss6, prin. parts of, 970. 

*lacio, pres. stem of, 836. 

lactes, defective, 809. 

lacus, decl. of, 592. 

laed6, prin. parts of, 958; compounds of, 
938. 

Laenis, accent of, 88. 

laetor, with abl., 1349; with quod, 
quia, quom, 1851; with acc. and 
infin., 2188. 

lamentor, with acc., 1139. 

languésco, prin. parts of, 976. 

lanx, decl. of, 531. 

lar, gender and decl. of, 489. 

largior, prin. parts of, 1021. 

largiter, with partitive gen., 1248. 

largus, with gen., 1264. 

lated, prin. parts of, 1006. 

latésco, prin. parts of, 976. 

latus, partic., form of, 169, 43 


1atus, adj., with acc. appended, 1130. 

laudo, conjug. of, 792, 793 ; use of pass. 
of, 1491. 

lavG, forms of, 820, 864, 9903 prin. parts 
of, ggo. 

leg, prin. parts of, 937; compounds of, 
937+ 

Lémnus, use of acc. of, 1158; use of 
abl. of, 1334; use of loc. of, 1334. 

lénibunt, 852. 

Léthé, gender of, 406. 


lev6, with gen., 1294; with abl., 1303, 
1304. 

1éx, abl. of, with judicial verbs, 1280. 

liber, libri, in titles of books, 1115; use 
of abl. of, 1345. 

liber, with gen., 1306; with abl., 1306; 
with prep., 1366. 

liberalis, with gen. 1263. 

liberd, constructions with, 1303, 13043 
used personally in pass., 2178. 

libet, form of, 28. 

lice6, prin. parts of, 1006. 

liceor, prin. parts of, 1009. 

licet, forms of, 816, 817; implying non- 
occurrent action, 14963; si licuerit, 
1632; coordinated, 1710; as correlative 
of quamvis, 1904; with subj. infin., 
2209, 2214 3 with concessive partic., 2295. 

lién, gender of, 583. 

Liger, decl. of, 519, 544, 556 

lino, pres. stem of, 832, 8333 
of, 9183 furns of, 964. 

linqus, prin. parts of, 938. 

linter, see lunter. 

liqued, prin. parts of, 1006. 

liquésco, pu parts of, 976. 

lis, form of, 169, 4; decl. of, 5333; stems 
of, 569. 

littera, sing. and plur. of, meaning, 418. 

litus, 918, 2436. 

lived, defective, 809. 

locG, with in and abl., 1424; with gerun- 
dive, 2250. 

locuplés, decl. of, 533. 

locus, form of, 169, 4; use of abl. of, 1344, 
1345 3 repeated in rel. sentence, 1796. 

longé, 705; longé ab, 1308; with 
compar., 1459; with superl., 1466. 

longius, without quam, 1328; with 
quam, 1328; with abl., 1328. 

longus, with acc. appended, 1130} 
longus est implying non-occurrent 
action, 1496. 

loquor, prin. parts of, 978. 

lubet (libet), forms of, 816, 817. 


perf. partic. 
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Jiiced, prin. parts of, 999. 

liicéscit, impersonal, 1034. 

liicéscG, lticiscé, prin. parts of, 959. 

liicet, impersonal, 1034. 

1id6, prin. parts of, 958. 

lués, decl. of, 430. 

ligesd, prin. parts of, 999; with acc., 
11393 with acc. and infin., 2188. 

lunter (linter), decl. of, 525; gender of, 


373+ 
1u6, prin. parts of, 947. 
lixuriés, decl. of, 605. 


m, development of an anaptyctical vowel 
before, 172, 2; final, how treated, 61; 
assimilation of, 164, 3; monosyllables 
ending in, with vowel short, 2432; final, 
elided, 2493-2495. 

made6@. prin. parts of, 1006. 

madésc6, prin. parts of, 976. 

Maecenas, accent of, 88. 

maered, defective, 809; with acc., 1139; 
with quod, quia, quom, 1851. 

mage, form of, 363. 

magis, form of, 363; as sign of compar., 
360; magis ... quam, 1457; with 
compar., 1463; magis quod, &c., 
-. . quam quo, &c., 1855; non 
magis quam, 1889. 

magister, formation of, 348. 

magnificus, comparison of, 353. 

magnus, comparison of, 353; agreeing 
with dat. of tendency or result, 1220; 
magni as gen. of value, 1271, 1279; 
magno6 as abl. of value, 1273, 1390, 
1391; Magnum est implying non- 
occurrent action, 1496. 

maior, form of, 23; 166,9; comparison 
of, 3533 agreeing with dat. of tendency 
or result, 1220; in expressions of age, 
1329. 

male, comparison of, 363; verbs com- 
bined with, followed by dat., 1187; in- 
timating negation, 1451; quantity, 2440. 

maledicéns, comparison of, 354. 

maledicus, comparison of, 354. 

maleficus, comparison of, 358. 

malevolus, comparison of, 358. 

m4l6, form of, 170, 2; formation of, 396; 
cunjug. of, 772, 775, 778, 779; form of 
malim, &c., 841; prin. parts of, 922; 
use of malim, m4al6, 1555; use of 
mallem, 1560; coordination of forms 
of, 17073 with ut, 1950; with infin., 
21693 with acc. and infin., 2189, 2190. 

malus, comparison of, 355; malam 
crucem and malam rem, 1165. 


manceps, decl. of, 480. 

mando, prin. parts of, g50; with subjv. 
coordinated, 1708 ; with purpose clause, 
1950. 

mane, prin. parts of, 1000. 

manus, gender of, 588. 

marcésco, prin. parts of, 976. 

mare, declension of, 526, 527, 546, 552, 


a 

heres: gender of, 574. 

marmor, gender of, 489, 575. 

Marspiter, formation of, 389. 

mas, decl. of, 538, 544. 

matiré, comparison of, 363. 

mattrésc6, prin. parts of, 976. 

matirus, comparison of, 344. 

maximé, as sign of superl., 3603; with 
superl., 1466. 

maximus, form of, 28; formation of, 
3513; comparison of, 353; agreeing with 
dat. of tendency or result, 1220; 
maximi as gen. of value, 1271; 
maximus natt, superl. of senex, 


3 

ane tits: with partitive meaning, 1249, 
with loc. abl., 1346. 

mel, gender and decl. of, 430, 4823 
quantity, 2433. 

melior, comparison of, 355; decl. of, 
503, 505, 622. 

melius, form of, 107,¢, comparison of, 
363; melius est implying non-occur- 
rent action, 1496; melius est with 
perf. infin., 2231. 

melos, decl. of, 508. 

memini, defective, 812; synopsis of, 
812; no pass., 813; perf. imper. act. 
mement6d, mementdte, 813, 879; 
memin€ns, perf. act. partic., 907; 
with gen., 12873 with acc., 1288; with 
dé and abl., 1289; meaning of, 1607 ; 
with secondary sequence, 1769; me- 
mini cum, 1870; with infin., 2169; 
with acc. and infin., 2175; with pres. 
infin., 2220. 

memor, decl. of, 537, 559, 636; with 
gen., 1263. 

memoria tened, with pres. infin., 2220. 

memors, used personally in pass., 21783 
memoratur, impersonally, 2181. 

Menandri, gen., 466. 

méns, decl. of, 533; venit in men- 
tem, 1290; use of mentis, 1339. 

MEN ENS: decl. of, 492, 500, 566; gender 
Of, 579- 

mehiioe, prin. parts of, 1021. 

mercés, gender of, 572. 
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mered, mereor, prin. parts of, 1004; 
two inflections, 1488. 

merges, gender of, 572. 

merg6, prin. parts of, 958. 

n.eridiés, defective, 5973; gender of, 597. 

meritus, comparison of, 358. 

merx (mercés, mers), decl. of, 531. 

MessaAalla, formation of, 274. 

messis, decl. of, 520, 551. 

mé€tior, prin. parts of, 1022. 

met6, pres. stem of, 835. 

metu6d, 367; prin. parts of, 9473 with 
ut, 1957; with quin, 1986. 

metus est Si, 2068. 

meus, voc. mi, 459, 652; mihi, quan- 
tity, 60, 2446; decl. of, 652-655; mea, 
with réfert, interest, 1277; meum 
as attribute of infin., 2215; represented 
by suus in ind. disc., 2325; used instead 
of gen., 1234, 1262. 

mic6, prin. parts of, 993; compounds 
Of, 993- 

mihi est ndmen, case with, 1213. 

Milétus, in loc., 1334. 

militiae, loc., 438, 1338. 

mule, decl. of, 642. 

mina, form of, 172, 2 

minim, comparison of, 363; intimating 
negation, 1451; in answers, 1513. 

minimus, formation of, 352; comparison 
of, 355; minimum with partitive gen., 
1248; minimi as gen. of value, 1271; 
minim as abl. of value, 1391; mini- 
mus nati, superl. of iuvenis, 353. 

minister, formation of, 348. 

ministr6 bibere, 2164. 

minor, comparison of, 355; minus with 
partitive gen., 1248; minOris as gen. 
of value, 1271, 1274; in expressions of 
age, 1329. 

minor, verb, with fut. infin., 2235; with 
pres. infin., 2236. 

muNUD pres. stem of, 833; prin. parts 
of, 948. 

minus, form of, 363; without quam, 
1328; with quam, 1328; with abl., 
1328; in expressions of age, 1329; 
intimating negation, 1451; nihil mi- 
nus in answers, 1513; with nihilé, 
1676, 1686, 2151: NON minus quam, 
1889; with Si, 2021. 

mira sunt, with si, 2068. 

mirificus, comparison of, 358. 

miror, conjug. of, 798; with gen., 1286; 
pass. of, how expressed, 14913 with 
quod, quia, quom, 1851; with si, 
2068; with acc. and infin., 2188. 


mirum est, with si, 2068. 

mirum quantum, as adv., 712, 1790+ 

mirum quin, 1984. 

mis, 646. 

misce6, form of, 1004; prin. parts of, 
1004; with dat., 1186. 

misere6, with gen., 12853 forms of, B18, 
1009; impersonal, 1034; impersonal, 
construction with, 1283; used person- 
ally, 1284. 

misereor, forms of, 815, 1009; used im- 
personally, 1009; with gen., 1285; con- 
struction with miserétur, 1283. 

miseréscit, defective, 815; construction 
with, 1283. 

mitt6, prin. parts of, 958; mitte with 
infin. for n6li, 1584; quod mittd, 
&c., 1840 ; with infin. of purpose, 2164; 
with acc. and infin., 2175 ; perf. partic. 
of, used with faci6, 2297. 

mObilis, comparison of, 359. 

modius, gen. plur. of, 462. 

modo, with iambic shortening in, 130, 
33 2442; with wishes, 1540; with 

imper., 1572; with nodn, 1661, 1680- 
1682; modo . - modo, 1687; 
with si, 2019; with dum and subjv., 
2003, 2110; alone with subjv., 2003, 
2110. 

mGlés (mGlis), decl. of, 523; form of, 
41. 

molesté ferd, with quod, quia, 
quom, 1851. 

mOlior, prin. parts of, 1021. 

mol6, prin. parts of, 972. 

moned, conjug. of, 794, 795; prin. parts 
of, 1004; with double acc., 1172, 1291; 
with acc. and gen. or dé and abl., 12913 
with subjv. coordinated, 1708; with 
purpose clause, 1950; with acc. and 
infin., 1954. 

mons, gender of, 580. 

mola perf. of, 858, 859; prin. parts 
of, 995- 

morior, forms of, 791, 799; compounds 
of, forms of, 791, 799; pres. stem of, 
e30) fut. partic. of, 905; perf. partic. 
of, 910; prin. parts of, 981 ; mortuus 
used actively, 1364. 

ms, decl. of, 491; mGs est with result 
clause, 1965; m6s est with infin., 
2211. 

moved, with shortened forms, 8913 prin. 
parts of, 996; mdtus, form of, 82; 
case constructions with, 1303, 13043 
with purpose clause, 1951; MOVEOr 
with quOminus, 1977. 
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moOx, with fut. perf., 1630. 

mulce6, prin. parts of, 1000. 

mulge6, prin. parts of, rooo. 

multiplex, decl. of, 531. 

multum, comparison of, 363. 

multus, comparison of, 355; multum 
with partitive gen., 1248; mult6 with 
compar., 1459; multi sunt qui, &c., 
1822; n6n multum abest with 
quin, 1986. 

municeps, decl. of, 479, 480, 495, 507. 

minificus, comparison of, 358. 

minus, dat. of, with verb, 1223. 

mUt6, with abl., 1389; with cum, 
1389. 


n, adulterinum, before c, g, q, x, 62; 
ncn, 170, 5; before s, 63, 155; after m, 
172,23; in conitinx, 122, ¢; medial, dis- 
appearance of, 170, 6; final ns, disap- 
pearance of, 171, 4; assimilation of, 166, 
5; nf, ns, gn, quantity of vowel preced- 
ing, 122, dropped in pres. partic., go2. 

nam, introducing parenthesis, 1642; with 
et, 1648; position of, 1688; causal or 
illative, 2154; asseverative, 2155; intro- 
ducing question, 2155; introducing ex- 
planation, illustration, &c., 2155. 

namque, position of, 1688, 2155; use 
of, 2154, 2155. 

nam quis, 692. 

nanciscor, prin. parts of, 980. 


nascor, prin. parts of, 980; with abl., 
1312; with prep. and abl., 13123 con- 
structions of natus in expressions of 
age, 1329; natus used actively, 1364. 
nati maximus, superl. of senex, 353. 
nati minimus, superl. of iuvenis, 


3 
acer, as gen. of value, 1272. 
navis, decl. of, 519, 551, 555- 
nadvus, form of, 169, 2. . 
né, with subjv., 1447; né... quidem, 
1447; ndn modo (non sdlum)... 
sed né... quidem, 1682; né... 
quidem after a neg., 1661; with 
wishes, 154¢; With subjv. in exhorta- 
tions, 1547; with subjv. questions, 
15633 with imper., 1447, 1581, 1586; 
with coordinated subjv., 1706; in pur- 
ose clauses, 1947; with expressions of 
ear, 1958; Ut né, 1947; né€ non, 
1957; with dum and subjv., 2003; 
with subjv., following supine in -um, 
2272; followed by quis, qui, indef., 
2383 ; see ut. 


ene (-n), enclitic and interrogative, 93, 
170,2; titine, 650; hicine, &c., 663; 
illicine, &c., 670; answer expected 
with, 1503, 1504; position of, 1505 ; 
numine, 1507; anne, 1503, 1508; in 
first half of alternative question, 1517, 
15¥9; necne, 1520,1778; utrum... 
ne... an, 1522; utrumne, 1522; 
ene... -ne, 1524; with quis, uter, 
quantus, 1529; with subjv. questions, 
1567; with ut, uti, in questions, 1569; 
in indirect questions, 1775; -ne... 
-ne in indirect questions, 1776; utrum 
-..cone...an, utrumne...an 
in indirect questions, 1779; in second 
member of indirect alternative question, 
1780 ; appended to infin. of exclamation, 
2216; quantity, 2433. 

nec, and not, but not, 1445; mec... 
nec connecting substs. with sing. or 
plur. verb, 1070; in sense of n6n, 14463 
necne, 1520, 1778; with wishes, 15403 
forné .. . quidem, 1658; nec... 
quidem, 1658; in purpose clauses, 
1947; quantity, 2433; see neque. 

necdum, 1446. 

necessarius, constructions with, 1201. 

necesse est, implying non-occurrent 
action, 1496; coordinated, 1709; with 
infin., 2211. 

neco, forms of, 993. 

nec opinans, 1446. : 

necto, pres. stem of, 835; forms of, 960. 

nécubi, quantity, 129; form of, 146, 709. 

nédum, with subjv., 1962. 

nefds, defective, 4303; gender of, 378; 
with supine in -Ui, 2274; nefas est 
with infin., 2211. 

negleg6, perf. of, 823; prin. parts of, 


953+ 
ne 5, translation of, 1445; used persone 
ally in pass., 2178. 
negGtium do, with purpose clause, 1950. 
negotium est, with infin., 2211. 
ném6, form of, 118, 1503; decl. of, 430, 
485; forms of ntillus used for, 485; 
translation of, 1445; with n6n, 1452; 


with subjv. in exhortations, 1547; with - 


Ymper., 1586; after et, atque, -que, 
1659; némo est qui, 1822; ut némaG, 
némé6 ut, 1947; némsd quisquam, 
2402; némod for ndn quisquam, 
and némsd umquam for numquam 
quisquam, 2403. 

nempe, first syllable of, shortened, 2469. 

ned, pres. stem of, 837; form neunt, 
8373 prin. parts of, 1001. 
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néquam, comparison of, 353; indeclin- 
able, 431; as adj., 431. 


neque, with imper., 1581; introducing 
parenthesis, 1642; as copulative conj., 
1644, 1657, 2141-2144; meque... 
neque, 1657; preferred to et non, 
1659; nec... nOn, 1660; neque 
.. « haud, 1660; after a neg., 1661; 
neque... et,et... neque, 1665; 
neque... -que, 1665; neque... 
ac, 1665; in purpose clauses, 1947; see 
nec. 

neques, conjug. of, 768; form of ne- 
quit, 828; pass. forms of, 768, 1484; 
prin. parts of, 922; translation of, 1445. 

nesci6, formation of, 396; translation of, 
1445; With nisi, 2020; with infin., 
2169; with acc. and infin., 2175; with 
o shortened, 2443; nesciO an, 1782; 
nesci6 quis, &c., 1788, 1789; nescid 
quomodo, as adv., 712, 1788, 1789; 
nescid quo pacto, as adv., 712, 1788, 
1789. 

neu, 1674; see néve, 

neuter, form of, 120; gen. sing. of, 127, 
6; 618-620, 657, 694; decl. of, 618- 
620, 694; translation of, 1445; use of 
sing. and plur., 2403. 

néve, form of, 1674; with imper., 1581, 
1586; in purpose clauses, 1947. 

nex, gender of, 581. 

ni, 2020; with mirum, 2068. 

nigrésco, inceptive verb, prin. parts of, 


976. 

nihil, form of, 144, 150, 455; used ad- 
verbially, 1144; with partitive gen., 
1248; translation of, 1445; with non, 
1452; for némd, 1462; nihil minus 
in answers, 1513; with subjv. in exhor- 
tations, 1547; after et, atque, -que, 
1659; nihil est quod, 1822, 1841; 
nihil habed quod, 1822; ut nihil, 
nihil ut, 1947, nihil quicquam, 
2402; used for n6n quicquam, 2403; 
nihil abest, with quin, 1986; nihil 
aliud quam, 1895; nihili, as gen. 
of value, 1272; nihil6, as abl. of 
value, 1391; nihil6 minus, 1676, 
1686; cum nihil6minus, 1868; ni- 
hil6 minus introducing adversative 
sentence, ie ee form of, 
150, 455; nil, form of, 151, 455; with 
itn second syllable, ae ay 

nimi6, with compar., 1459. 

nimis, with partitive gen., 1248. 

nimium, with partitive gen., 1248. 


nisi, introducing subst. with which verb 
agrees, 1073; with abl. abs., 1374; nisi 
quod, 1848; nisi quia, 1848; nisi si, 
2020; in adversative sense, after nesciG, 
with tamen, 2020; as neg. of SI, 2016, 
2020; nisi forte, vErd, 2020; co- 
ordinating, 2153; nisi forte with infin. 
in. ind. disc., 2317; followed by quis, 
qui, indef., 2388; with short final 
vowel, 2445. 

nites, prin. parts of, 1006. 

nitor, prin. parts of, 983; with abl., 13493 
with haud, 1449; with purpose clause, 
1951; with infin., 1953, 2169. 

nix, gender and decl. of, 494, 500; use of 
plur. of, 1108. 

no, prin. parts of, g9g1. 

nobilis, comparison of, 359. 

noce6, prin. parts of, 1006. 

noctu, 5331 703. 

noenu, form of, 99, 699, 1444, 24443; use 
of, 1444. 

noenum, form of, 99, 455, 699, 1444; 
use of, 1444. 

n5dl5, form of, 775, 396; conjug. of, 772, 
775-777; form of nolim, &c., 841; 
imper. of, 844; prin. parts of, 922; trans- 
Jation of, 1445; use of ndlim, nolo, 
1555; use of ndllem, 1560; use of 
noli, ndlite, 1583, 1584; nOlim with 
subjv., 1585; coordination of forms of, 
1707; with infin., 2169; with acc. and 
infin., 2189, 2190, 2228; with perf. act. 
infin., in prohibitions, 2224; with perf. 
pass. infin., 2229. 

nomen, decl. of, 481; mihi, est nd- 
men, case with, 1213; nOmen do, 
indd, &c., case with, 1214; gen. of 
definition with, 1256; gen. of definition 
with nGmine, 1257; abl. of, with 
judicial verbs, 1280; nOmine resem- 
bling prep., 1406. 

nomus, 892. 

non, formation, 99, 455, 699, 1444; com- 
mon use of, 1443, 1494; non, némd, 
&c., 1452; némd non, &c., 1452; 
non... n6n, 1452; in questions, 
1502; noénne... non, 1506; an 
non, 1508, 1519; with and without 
particles in answers, 1513; with wishes, 
1540; with subjv. in exhortations, 1547; 
with subjv. of action conceivable, 1554; 
with subjv. questions, 1563, 1566; with 
imper., 1582; with fut. expressing pro- 
hibition, 1624; after et, atque (ac), 
-que, 1659; ut nGn, 1947; né non, 
1957; with dum and subjv., 2003; si 
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n6n, 2020; n6dn ailiter, correlative of 

ut, 1937; ndn aliud quam, 1895; 

n6n dubitG, constructions with, 1986, 

1987; noOndum ... cum, 1369; 

cum .. . ndndum, 1868; ndn 

magis ... quam, 1889; ndn mi- 

nus... quam, 1889; ndn modo, 

after a neg., 1661; non modo, fol- 

lowed by sed etiam, &c., 1680; non 

modo, meaning n6n dicam, 1681; 

non modo, followed by né... 

quidem, vix, 1682; nén multum 

abest, with quin, 1986; n6n quod, 

n6n quo, &c., 1855, 1989; NOn secus, 

correlative of ut, 1937; nOn secus, 

correlative of quasi, tamquam si, 

&c., 2118; non solum, followed by 

sed etiam, &c., 1680; n6n solum, 

followed by né... quidem, vix, 
1682; non tantum, 1680. 

nonne, answer expected with, 1503, 
1506; noOnne.. . ndn, 1506; in in- 
direct questions, 1775. 

nodnnihil6, as abl. of price, 1391. 

non nulli sunt qui, 1822. 

nods, decl. of, 644-651; used for ego, 
10743 see ego. 

ndsco, form of, 169; prin. parts of, 965; 
compounds of, 965. 

noster, decl. of, 652; used for meus, 
1074; nostra with réfert, interest, 
12773 represented by suus_ in ind. 
disc., 2325; used instead of gen., 1234, 
1262. 

nostr4s, accent of, 88. 

ndtéscé, prin. parts of, 976. 

novus, comparison of, 3538. 

nox, decl. of, 533; stems of, 569; adv., 


B85 aia 

noxius, with gén., 1264. 

nub, prin. parts of, 953. 

niidiustertius, form of, 712. 

ntid6, constructions with, 1303, 1304. 

niidus, with gen., 1263; with abl., 1306 ; 
with prep., 1306. 

nullus, form of, 119; forms of, used for 
ném6, 485; gen. sing. of, 127, 6; 618- 
620; decl. of, 618-620; translation of, 
1445; for n6n or né, 1448; with non, 
1452; ut nullus, nullus ut, 1947; 
nilla causa est quin, 1983; used 
for n6n Ullus, 2403. ‘ 

num, an acc., 1156; answer expected 
with, 1503, 1507; numne, 1507; 
numquid, 1507; num... num, 
1524; in indirect questions, 1775 ; fol- 
lowed by quis, qui, indef., 2388. 


Numidia, in loc., 1336. 

nummus, gen. plur. of, 462. 

numquam, translation of, 1445; with 
nOn, 1452; with subjv. in exhortations, 
15473 with subjv. of action conceivable, 
1556. 

nunc, an acc., 1156. 


nintio, form of, roo; with ut, 1950; 
with acc. and infin., 2175; used person- 
ally in pass., 2178; nuntiatur, im- 
personally, 2181. 

-nu6, defective, 905; prin. parts of, 947. 

niper, comparison of, 364; form of, 
TI, @ 

nusquam, with partitive gen., 1253; 
translation of, 1445. 


o, the vowel, pronunciation of, 33, 38-41, 
43-45; final, quantity of, 2437, 2442, 
24438 

o and 6, weakening of, 105, 107, ¢, 452, 
827; in contraction, 118, 3; combina- 
tion into diphthongs, 120; analogical 
lengthening, 123; iambic shortening, 
129, 130; qualitative changes of, 140, 

_ 141, 143; qualitative gradation, 145. 

6, with nom. of exclamation, 1117; with 
voc. nom. and voc., 1123; with acc., 
1149; 6 utinam, 6 si, with wishes, 
1541, 1546. 

ob, prep. 1410; form of, 164, 2; compounds 
of, with acc., 1137; compounds of, with 
dat., 1188, 1189, 1194; compounds of, 
other constructions with, 1190, 1191, 
1196; expressing cause, &c., 1317; with 
gerundive construction or gerund, 2253. 

obcumb6, prin. parts of, 974. 

obe3, construction with, 1191. 

Obice, decl. of, 473: gender of, 581. 

obliviscor, prin. parts of, 980; cases 
with, 1287, 1288. 

obmutésc6, prin. parts of, 976. 

obsideG, prin. parts of, 997. 

obsisto, with n€, 1960, 1977; with qu6- 
minus, 1960, 1977. 

obsoléscé, prin. parts of, 968. 

obst6, with né, 1960, 1977; with qu6- 
minus, 1960, 1977. 

obsurdéscé, prin. parts of, 976. 

obtund36 (op-), forms of, 931. 

obviam, verbs combined with, followed 
by dat., 1187. 

occaléscé, prin. parts of, 976. 

occid6, prin. parts of, 930. 

occin6, perf. of, 823; forms of, 972. 

occuls, prin. parts of, 972. 
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Scior, comparison of, 357. 

Scius, comparison of, 363. 

octd, with shortened final 0, 2442. 

Gdi, defective, $12; synopsis of, 812; 
forms Gsus sum, fui, 813; no pass., 
813; form Gsus, 814; form Osurus, 
814; meaning of, 1607. 

oe, diphthong, pronunciation of, 47, 49; 
changes of, 99. 

officid, with né, 1960; with quémi- 

_ nus, 1960. 

Ohé, quantity of o in, 127, 8; quantity of 
€ in, 2440. 

01, diphthong, pronunciation of, 49, 50; 
changes of, 99. 

oleaester, gender of, 408. 

ole6, prin. parts of, 1006. 

olus, ollus, olle, 667, 668. 

omitte, with infin., for nOli, 1584. 

omnino, use of, 2150. 

omnis, gen. in appos. with possess. 
pron., 1235; Omnium with gen. of 
pron., 1234; used partitively, 1244; 
with loc. abl., 1346; first syllable of, 
shortened, 2469. 

onustus, with gen., 1387; with abl., 


1387. 

opera, use of abl. of, 1378. 

operi6, prin. parts of, 1019. 

opiniGne, with compar., 1330. 

opis, decl. of, 430, 480. 

oportet, forms of, 816; implying non- 
occurrent action, 1496; coordinated, 
1709; with subj. infin., 2209; in past 
tense with pres. infin., translation of, 
2222; with perf. pass. and act. infin., 
2230. 

opperior, prin. parts of, 1020. 

oppidum, pred. in agreement with, 1072; 
acc. of, with in or ad, 1159; oppidd 
and in oppid6, 1333; oppidum, 463. 

OpEre>: prin. parts of, 938; perf. of, 

2. 


opptigno, construction with, 1191. 

Ops, decl. of, 480. 

opstipésco (ob-), prin. parts of, 976. 

optabile est, implying non-occurrent 
action, 1496. 

optabilius est, implying non-occurrent 
action, 1496. 

optimé, comparison of, 363. 

optimus, form of, 28, 103; formation 
of. 351; comparison of, 335; optimum 
est implying non-occurrent action, 1496; 
optumum est coordinated, 1709. 

opt6, coordination of forms of, 1707; with 
ut, 1950; with acc. and infin., 2190. 


opus est, with abl., 13793 with partic., 
1382; with subj. nom. or acc., 13833 
with gen., 1383; coordinated, 1709; 
with supine in -U, 2276; with subst. 
and partic., 2286. 

orbis, gender of, 579; loc. orbi, 1337. 

orb, constructions with, 1303, 1304. 

ordior, prin. parts of, 1022. 

Ord6, gender of, 574. 

orior, forms of, 791, 799; gerundive of, 
$99; prin. parts of, 981; ortus and 
Oriundus with abl., 1312; ortus 
used actively, 1364. 

Oro, coordinated, 1708; with ut, 1950; 
with acc. and infin., 2194. 

os, dec]. of, 492; gender of, 576; plur. 
ossua, 5386; quantity, 2433. 

Os, decl. of, 430, 491; gender of, 576. 

ostendo, forms of, 924. 

ou, diphthong, pronunciation of, 47, 50; 
changes of, 100. 


Pp, changed to b, 164, 2; development of, 
between m and s, m and t, 167; as- 
similation of, 164, 3 and 4; 166, 2. 

paciscor, prin. parts of, g80; com- 
pounds of, 980; pactus used pas- 
sively, 1364. 

paene ut, 1947. 

paenitet, forms of, 815, 817; impersonal, 
1034; construction with, 1283; used per- 
sonally, 1284; with subj. infin., 2209; 
with perf. infin., 2231. 

palam, as adv. and prep., 1421. 

palles, prin. parts of, 1006. 

pallésco, prin. parts of, 976. 

palis, decl. of, 475; gender of, 584. 

Panes: prin. parts ot, 950; compounds 
OF, 950- 

pango, perf. of, 855, 863; forms of, g25. 

papaver, gender of, 573. 

par, decl. of, 537, 544, 561; agreeing with 
abl. of quality, 1240; par est implying 
non-occurrent action, 1496; with infin., 
2211; with gerundive construction, 2254; 
with long vowel, 2448. 

parco, defective, 905; forms of, 9303 
compounds of, 930; parce with infin, 
for n6li, 1584, 2170. 

parcus, with gen., 1264. 

pared, prin. parts of, 1006. 

paricidas, nom., 436; see 133. 

pariés, quantity of e in, 2456. 

paris, forms of, 791; pres. stem of, 8363 
fut. partic. of, 905; prin. parts of, 928. 

pariter, followed by et, 1653; correlative 
of ut, 1937- 
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pars, decl. of, 530, 5333 use of abl. of, 
1345; pars. ars, 1687. 

particeps, decl. of, 480, 624, 625. 

partim, acc. as adv., 549, 699; with par- 
titive gen., 1248. 3 

partior, conjug. of, 798; prin. parts of, 
1021; partitus used passively, 1364. 

partus, decl. of, 592. 

parum, with partitive gen., 12483 inti- 
mating negation, 145}. 

parvé, comparison of, 793 

parvus, comparison of, 355; Ppa¥rvi as 
gen. of value, 1271, 12793 parv6 as 
abl. of value, 1391. 

pascG, prin. parts of, 965; used reflex- 
ively, 1482. 

passus, gen. plur. passim, 591. 

pated, prin. parts of, 1006. 

patior, pres. stem of, 836; prin. parts of, 
986; compounds of, 986; with acc. and 
infin., 2198 ; ndn patior with purpose 
clause, 1950. 

pauci sunt qui, 1822. 

paulum, with partitive gen., 1248; pau- 
lum abest, with quin, 1986. 

pauper, comparison of, 344; decl. of, 
489, 624, 625; with gen., 1264. 

pavésco, prin. parts of, 939. 

pects, pres. stem of, 832, 8353 prin. 
parts of, 960. 

peior, comparison of, 355. 

peius, comparison of, 363. 

pelagus, decl. of, 493, 508. 

pellici6, prin. parts of, 956. 

pellé, prin. parts of, 932; compounds of, 
932; constructions with, 1303, 1304. 

pelvis, decl. of, 550. 

pended, perf. of, 859; prin. parts of, 995. 

pend6, prin. parts of, 930; with gen. of 
value, 1271. 

penes, prep., 1410; position of, 1434; 
quantity of second e in, 2456. 

penus, gender of, 588. 

per, prep., 1410; after its case, 178; 
compounds of, with acc., 1137; with 
acc. of duration of time, 1151; express- 
ing cause, &c., 1317; denoting place, 
1346; expressing manner, 1361; ex- 
pressing instrument, 1378; position of, 
1437; quantity, 2433. 

perag6o, prin. parts of, 937. 

Pere o: perf. of, 861, 2435; prin. parts 
of, 935. 

pereicuc: 919. 

perd6, forms of, 757; forms of, supplied 
by pere6, 757, 14713 with infin. as 
obj., 2206. 


peregri, 1340. 

perem6, prin. parts of, 937. 

peres6, supplying forms of perdd, 
757, 1471; followed by ab and abl., 
1318. 

perfrics, prin. parts of, 993. 

perfruor, with abl., 1379; withacc., 1380. 

perg6, prin. parts of, 953. 

perinde, pronunciation of, 933 correla- 
tive of ut, 1937; correlative of quasi, 
tamquam si, &c., 2118; perinde 
+.» quam, 1890. 

peritus, with gen., 1263; with itire, 
1268, 1385; with infin., 2166; with gen. 
of gerundive construction or gerund, 
2258. 

perlegé6, prin. parts of, 937. 

permagni, as gen. of estimation, 1279. 

permagn6, as abl. of value, 1273, 1390, 
1391. 

permittd, coordinated, 1710; with pur- 
pose clause, 1950, 2202; with acc. and 
infin., 2202; with gerundive construc- 
tion, 2250. 

permulsus, 1ooo. 

perniciés, decl. of, 606. 

perosus, 814; with act. meaning, 907. 

perosus sum, 813. 

perpes, decl. of, 533. 

perpetior, prin. parts of, 986. 

perplaces, prin. parts of, 1004. 

persuades, with purpose clause, 19503 
with acc. and infin., 1954, 2195. 

pertund6, forms of, 931. 

perveni6o, forms of, 822. 

pés, compounds of, decl. of, 532, 636. 

pessimé, comparison of, 363. 

pessimus, formation of, 351; compari- 
son of, 355. 

pessumdo, conjug. of, 757. 

pets, forms of, 895, 967; quantity in 
petiit, 2450; with subjv. coordinated, 
1708 ; with gerundive construction, 2250. 

ph, sound of, 19 3 use of, 72. 

piget, forms of, 815, 817; impersonal, 
1034; construction with, 1283; used 
personally, 1284. 

pili, as gen. of value, 1272. 

ping6, prin. parts of, 954. 

Piper, gender of, 573. 

piss, pins6G, forms of, 819, 972. 

placed, prin. parts of, 1004; compounds 
of, 1004; Si placuerit, 1632; coordi- 
nation of forms of, 1707; placet with 
purpose clause, 1950; Si placet, 2113; 
placet with subj. infin., 2209; placi« 
tus, with act. meaning, 907. 
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plang6, prin. parts of, 954. 
plaud6, prin. parts of, 958 ; compounds 


of, 958. 

Dlgbs (pléps, Ree pronunciation 
of, 54 5 decl. of, 524, §34, 603. 

plénus, with gen., 1263; with abl., 1268, 
1387. 

-pleo, prin. parts of, 1001. 

plérique, use of, 1244; with abl. abs., 
1366. 

plérumque, with partitive gen., 1248. 

-plicd, prin. parts of, 993; compounds 
Ly OTR as 

pluit, defective, 815 ; form plivit, 823; 
prin. parts of, 947; impersonal, 1034. 

plirimum, comparison of, 363. 

plirimus, formation of, 352; comparison 
of, 355; plirimum with partitive 
gen., 1248; plurimi as gen. of value, 
1271; quam pltrim6 as abl. of value, 
1391. 

pliis, adj. and adv., comparison of, 355, 
363; defective, 355; decl. of, 623; with 
partitive gen., 1248; plUris as gen. of 
value, 1271,1274,1279; without quam, 
1328; with quam, 1328; with abl., 
1328; plurés with subjv. of action 
conceivable, 1556. 

pol, quantity, 2433. 

polles, defective, 809. 

polliceor, with acc. and infin., 2186; 
with fut. infin., 2235; with pres. infin., 


2236. 

pone, not compounded, 1406; prep., 
1410. 

pond, form of, 1113; forms of, 972; 


nomen pono, case with, 1214; with 
in and abl., 1424. 

populd, populor, 800, 1488. 

por-, inseparable prep., 392, 1409. 

porrig6, porgé6, prin. parts of, 953. 

porticus, gender of, 588. 

Pos, prep. 1410. 

posco, form of, 170, 10; pres. stem of, 
834; perf. of compounds of, 860; prin. 
parts of, 927; with double acc., 1169; 
with ab and abl., 1170; constructions 
with pass. of, 1171. 

possum, conjug. of, 744. 751; form of, 
752, 753; potis sum, &c., for, 752; 
defective, 753; old and rare forms of, 
753; pass. forms of, 753, 1484; prin. 
es of, 922; poténs, 922; with 

aud, 1449; with superl., 1466, 1892; 

implying non-occurrent action, 1496; 
ix subjv., 1498; Si potuer6d, 1632; 
quod (guantum) ... possum, 


1830; ndn possum quin (ut non), 
&c., 1985; nOn possum in condi- 
tions, 2074; in past tense with pres. 
infin., translation of, 2222; with perf. 
infin., 2223; use of pres. infin. of, for 
fut., 2236; in perf. infin. in conditional 
apodoses in ind. disc., 2333. 

post, forms of, 1410; compounds of, 
with dat., 1195 ; in expressions of time, 
1394-1397 ; followed by quam or cum 
in expressions of time, 1397; with fut. 
perf., 1630; with subst. and partic., 
2285, 2286. 

poste, prep., 1410. 

postea, with partitive gen., 1253. 

postera, defective, 356. 

posteri, use of, 347. 

posterior, formation of, 348; compari- 
son of, 356. 

posthabe6, prin. parts of, 1004. 

postid, with partitive gen., 1253; prep., 
1410. 

pestides: with partitive gen., 1253. 

postquam, postea quam, posquam, 
with infin., 1539, 19243; with indic. and 
subjv., 1923-1931. 

postrémus, formation of, 352; compar- 
ison of, 356; with partitive meaning, 
1249. 

postridié, as adv., 1341; with gen., 
1413, 12323 with acc., 1406, 1413; 
postridié quam, 1922. 

postuld, with subjv. coordinated, 1708 ; 
with ut, 1950; used personally in 
pass., 21783 with acc. and infin., 1953, 
2194. 

postumus, formation of, 351 5 compari- 
son of, 356. 

pote, forms of, used with or without 
sum, 752; ut pote qui, 1827; ut 
pote cum, 1879. 

potior, forms of, 791, 799; prin. parts 
of, 981; with gen., 1292; with abl., 
1379; with acc., 1380; use of gerundive 
of, 2244. 

potis, with or without sum, 752. 

potius, after vel, 1670; with sive, 
1672; potius quam, 1897. 

potus, with act. meaning, 907. 

prae, prep., 1417; comparison of, 357; 
compounds of, with acc., 1137; com- 
pounds of, with dat., 1188, 1189, 1194 5 
compounds of, other constructions with, 
1190, II9I, 1196; with abl. proper, 


1297; expressing cause, &c., 1317; 
prae quam, 1895; prae quam 
quod, 1895. 
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praebed, form of, 118, 2; 125; forms 
of, 1004. 

praecin6o, prin. parts of, 972. 

praecipio, with subjv. coordinated, 1708 ; 
with purpose clause, 1950; with acc. 
and infin., 2194. 

praecox, decl. of, 531. 

praehibed, with short diphthong, 125; 
form of, 1004. 

praeleg6, prin. parts of, 937. 

prac O re forms of, 995. 
raeneste, decl. of, 557. 

praesagus, with gen., 1264. 

praescius, with gen., 1264. 

praesided, prin. parts of, 997. 

praesidium, dat. of, with verb, 1220, 
1223, 

pracsid, prin. parts of, 989; with purpose 
clause, 1951; praestat with subj. 
infin., 2209. 

praesto, adv., verbs combined with, fol- 
lowed by dat., 1187, 

praestolor, with dat. or acc., 1184. 

praeter, form of, 710; prep., 1410; 
compounds of, with acc., 1137; praeter 
quam quod, 1848, 1895; praeter 
quam, 1895; with infin. as obj., 2205. 

praetermitt6, with quin, 1986. 

praeterquam, introducing subst. with 
which verb agrees, 1073. 

praeut, 1945. 

pranded, perf. of, 866; prin. parts of, 
998; pransus, with act. meaning, 907. 

precor, with subjv. coordinated, 1708 ; 
with purpose clause, 1950; with acc. 
and infin., 2195. 

prchene?: 125; or praehendo, prén- 

0, 950. , 

prem®, prin. parts of, 958 ; compounds 
of, 958. 

pridié as adv., 1341; with acc., 1406, 
1413; with gen., 1413, 1232; pridié 
quam, 1922. 

primum, 362, 701; primum (primo) 
...deinde... tum, 1687; ubi, ut, 
cum primum, 1923-1934. 

primus, formation of, 352; compari- 
son of, 357; with partitive meaning, 
1249. 

prior, comparison of, 357. 

prius quam, for potius quam, 1897. 

priusquam, with fut. perf., 1626; with 
pres. indic. of fut. action, 1593 ; general 
statement of use, 1911; in general 
statements, 1912-1914; in particular 
statements, 1915-1921. 

Ppriv6, constructions with, 1303, 1304. 


pro, prep., 1417; with abl. proper, 1297; 
following ditcé, habed, puto, meh 
expressions with, for dat. of tendency 
or result, 1221; quam pro, 1461; 
pro e6 introductory to sentence with 
quod, 1847; pro quam, 1895; with 
gerundive construction or gerund, 2267. 

pro, interjection, with nom. of exclama- 
tion, 1117; with voc. nom. and voc., 
1123; with acc., 1150. 

procul, as adv. and prep., 1421. 

procumksé, prin. parts of, 974. 

procurro, perf. of, 860. 

prodigus, with gen., 1264. 

prodinunt, 833. 

proficiscor, prin. parts of, 980; pro- 
fectus, used actively, 1364. 

profusus, with gen., 1263. 

prognatus, with abl., 1312. 

Droge gio}, forms of, 791, 799. 

prohibeod, forms prohibéssis, &c., 
887; contracted, 1004; case construc- 
tions with, 1303, 1304; with né, 1960; 
with quOminus, 1960, 1977; with 
acc. and infin., 2203. 

proin, introducing command, 2157. 

proinde, disyllabic in verse, 93, 73 cor- 
relative of quasi, tamquam si, &c., 
2118; introducing command, 2157. 

promitt6, with acc. and infin., 2175; 
with fut. infin.. 2235. 

prom, perf. of, 823; prin. parts of, 953. 

prope, prep., 1410; comparison of, 3573 
with acc., 1201; prope ut, 1947. 

propendes, prin. parts of, 995. 

propero, with acc. and infin., 2190. 

propior, comparison of, 357; with acc., 
1201, 

propius, prep., 1410; with acc., 1201. 

proprius, constructions with, 1202, 1238. 

propter, prep., 1410; expressing cause, 
&c., 13173 not compounded, 1406; 
position of, 14343 with gerundive con- 
struction or gerund, 2253; with subst. 
and partic., 2286. 

propterea, as coordinating word, 1691 ; 
propteread ... quod, 1854; prop- 
terea ... quia, 1854, 1558; before 
ut, né, 1961. 

prout. 1942. 

providus, with gen., 1263. 

proxim, prep. 1410; with acc., 1201. — 

proximus, formation of, 351; compari- 
son of, 357; with acc., 1201. 

pruidéns, form of, 111; with gen., 1263. 

~pte, enclitic, 655. 

pubés, decl. of, 491, 523, 624, 625. 
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pudet, forms of, 815, 817; impersonal, 
10343 construction with, 1283; used | 
personally, 1284; with subj. infin., 2209. | 

pugno, with dat., 1136. 

pungo, perf. of, 823, 858; prin. parts of, | 


925. 

puppis, decl. of, 519, p50 355: 

puitéscd, prin. parts of, 976. 

puto, with pro and abl., 1168; with gen. | 
of value, 1271; coordinated, 1696; used | 
personally in pass., 2178; putari, subj. | 
of, omitted with verbs of desire, 2190; 
puta, for instance, with short final 
vowel, 2438. 

putus, 919. 


q, written for C, 20, 690; followed by u, 
27, 64, 177, see qu. 

qu, before consonants or when final, 
changed to c, 158; other changes, 156; 
170, 3 and 4. 

qua... qua, 1687. 

quaad, 1991. 

quadrdans, decl. of, 533; gender of, 580; 
meaning of, 2427. 

quaer6, prin. parts of, 967; prin. parts of 
compounds of, 967; Si quaeris, 2113. 

quaes6, with imper., 1572. 

qualis, in questions, 1526; agreement of, 
1802; talis . . . qualis, 1831. 

quam, form of, 702; introducing subst. 
with which verb agrees, 1073; after a com- 
par., 1324-1327, 1329; after alius and 
alter, 1323; after amplius, longius, 
pliis, minus, 1328; in expressions of 
time, 1397; in comparisons, 1457, 14538; 
quam pro, after compar., 1461; with 
superl., 1466, 1892; in questions, 15263 
moods with, 1888; in compar. period of 
equality, 1889; tam... quam, 1831, 
1889; n6n minus, n6n magis... 
quam, 1889; aequé,... quam, 1890; 
perinde ... quam, 1890; iuxta 
.- + Quam, 1890; tam... . quam 
coordinating words, 1891; tam... 
quam qui, 1892; quam... tam 
with double compar. or superl., 1593; 
in compar. period of inequality, 1894; 
supra quam, 1894; infra quam, 
1894; Ultra quam, 1894; extra 
quam, 1894; nihil aliud, nén aliud 
quam, 1595; secus quam, 1895; 
bis tant6 quam, 1895; prae quam, 
1895; contra quam, 1895; praeter 
quam quod, 1895; super quam 
quod, 1895; insuper quam, 1895; 
pro quam, 1895 ; advorsum quam, 


1895; magis quod, &c.,. . . quam 
quo, &c., 1855; quam, quam ut, 
heat qui, with subjv. after compar. 
enoting disproportion, 1896; potius, 
citius (ante, prius) quam, potius 
quam ut, 1897; with infin., 1898; 
priusquam, antequam, 1593, 1626, 
Ig1I-1921; pridié quam, postridié 
quam, 1922; postquam, postea 
quam, posquam, 1923-1931; Intra 
...Quam, 1929; tamdil...quam, 
1999; quam SI, 2117. 

quamdiu, accent of, 92; use of, 1991, 
1994, 1999-2001. 

quamlibet, use of, 1907. 

quamquam, with abl. abs., 1374, 1900; 
as adv., 1899; as conj. with indic., 
subjv., adj., partic., 1899-1902; coordi- 
nating, 2153; with infin. in ind. disc., 
2317. 

quamvis, with abl. abs., 1374; use of, 
1903-1907. 

quand6, used with accusative of ex- 
clamation, 1150; in questions, 1526; 
nesci6 quand6, 1788; as indef. adv., 
2010; temporal, 2010, 2011; causal, 
2013; with quidem, 2013; as prot. of 
conditional period, 2110; followed by 
quis, qui, indef., 2388; with shortened 
O, 2442. 

quandoque, 2012, 2014. 

quanto... tant6, 1831, 1973. 

quantum, introducing subst. with which 
verb agrees, 1073; Quantum... 
tantum, 1831. 

quantus, neut. with partitive gen., 
1248; quantum est with gen., 1259; 
quanti as gen. of value, 1271, 1274, 
1279; in questions, Be with -ne, 
1529; agreement of, 1302; quantum 

ossum, &c., 1830, boos 
quasi, with abl. abs., 1374: in figurative 
expressions, 1944; in conditional com- 
parisons, 2117-2120; with partic., nouns, 
and abridged expressions, 2121; after a 
compar., 2122; in actual comparisons, 
2122; followed by si, 2118; idem 
quasi, 2373; with short final vowel, 
2445. 

quati6, pres. stem of, 836; prin. parts 
of, 961; compounds of, 961: 

-que, enclitic, 93; connecting substs. 
with sing. or plur. verb, 1064-1066; 
use of, as copulative conj., 1644, 1646, 
1647, 1649-1651, 1655, 1656, 2145, 2146, 
eque ... -que, 1650; meaning dud, 
1655; -que non, &c., 1659; et. 
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~que, 
“que... 
-que, 1664; nequc... 
quantity, 2433, 2506; at en 
2568. 

quemadmodum, with infin. in ind. 
dis€,,.231 7% ; 

ques, conjug. of, 759, 768; used with 
neg., 768; pass. forms of, 768, 1484; 
form of queam, &c., 842; perf. partic. 
of, 918, 2436; prin. parts of, 922. 

queror, conjug. of, 798; prin. parts of, 
978; with acc., 1139. 

qul, decl. of, 681-683; quot, 659; stems 
of, 681, 687; rel., 682; interrogative 
adj., 683; interrogative subst., 685; 
qudius, quoi, 658, 688 ; dat. and abl. 
plur. quis, 688; inscriptional forms of, 
690; derivatives of, 691, 692; with cor- 
relatives, 695; neut. acc. used adverb- 
jally, 1144, 1840; neut. with partitive 
gen., 1248; quod est with gen., 1259; 
in questions, 1526; use of, 1792; rules 
for agreement of, 1094~—1098, 1801-1811 5 
agreeing with antecedent implied in 
possess., 1807; id quod, 1811; quae 
rés, 1811; equivalent to conditional 
prot., 1812; with indic., 1813-1815 ; 
with subjv. denoting purpose, 1816, 
18173; with subjv. of characteristic or 
result, 1818-1823; with dignus, in- 
dignus, iddneus, aptus, 1319; est 
qui, némd est qui, ndn habed 
quod, &c., 1822; est qui, &c., with 
indic., 18233; with subjv. of cause or 
concession, 1824; qui tamen, 1825 ; 
with indic. instead of causal subjv., 
1826; quippe qui, 1827, 1828; ut 
qui, 1827, 1828; ut pote qui, 1827 ; 
uod sciam, &c., 1829; qui qui- 
dew: 1829; quod attinet ad, quod 
..-. possum, 1830; correlatives of, 
1831; omitted in second clause, 1832, 
1833; repeated, 1833; place supplied 
by is, &c., in second clause, 1833; in- 
troducing main sentence, 1835, 2131, 
2316; formulas quo facto, &c., 1836; 
preceding si, &c., 1837, 2132; tam 
... quam qui, 1892; quam qui, 
1896; prae quam quod, 1895; re- 
ferring to is, 2368; idem qui, the 
same aS, 23733 quis, qui, distinguished 
from uter, 2385: quis, quid, dis- 
tinguished from qui, quod, 2386; in- 
def., after si, &c., 686, 2388; qul 
(plur.) not elided before short vowel, 


2457. 


1663; -que... et, 1664; 
atque, 1664; atque... 
“que, 1665; 
of verse, 


qui, adv., form and use of, 689, 706, 
1972; in questions, 15263; with wishes, 
35413 quippe qui, 1828; ut qui, 
1828 ; with subjv., 1976. 

quia, form of, 701; nisi quia, 1848; use 
of, 1854-1858 ; with infin. in ind. disc., 
2317; with short final vowel, 2438. 

quicumque, decl. of, 692; tmesis in, 
692; quodcumque est with gen., 
1259; agreement of, 1802; with indic., 
1814; referring to iS, 2368. 

quidam, decl. of, 692; with ex or dé, 
1246; quidam sunt qui, &c., 18223 
usual force of, 2392; used to soften 
metaphor or expressing contempt, 2393. 

quidem, with né, 1447, 1661, 1682; 
with sané in answers, 1512; with non 
and minimé in answers, 1513; qui 
quidem, 1829; cum quidem, 1868; 
with dum and subjv., 2003; with 
quand6, 2013; with si, 2019; intro- 
ducing concessive period, 2150; follow- 
ing ille in concessions, 2361. 

quiés, decl. of, 477; gender of, 572. 

quiésco, perf. of, 871; prin. parts of, 


968. 

quilibet, decl. of, 692; use of, 2401. 

quin, form of,113, 1980; in questions, 
1526, 1531, 1981 ; with imper. or indic., 
1527; nOn quin, 1855, 1989; with 
subjv. in question, 1982; ntilla causa 
est quin, 1983; mirum quin, 1984; 
with ndn possum, &c., 1985; with 
other verbs and expressions, 1986-1999 ; 
quantity of, Ake 

quincunx, decl. of, 531; meaning of, 
2427. 

quinquatriis, gender of, 588. 

quintus, form of, 170, 4 3 2412. _ 

quippe, 1690, 2156; quippe qul, 1827, 
1828; quippe cum, 1879; first syl- 
lable shortened, 2469. 

Quiris, accent of, 88; decl. of, 533; 
quantity of second i in, 2452. | 

quis, decl. of, 684, 686; quit, 659; 
stems of, 681, 687; interrogative subst., 
684; interrogative adj., 685; feminine, 
quis, quae, 684; quai, 637; quoius, 
quoi, &c., 658, 688; dat. and abl. 
plur. quis, 688; nom. plur. qués, 
688 ; inscriptional forms of, 6903; deri- 
vatives of, 691, 692; with correlatives, 
695: adj. equivalent to gen., 1098; 
rules for agreement of, 1094-1098; 
quid tibi with subst. in -tid and est, 
1136; neut. acc. used adverbially, 1144; 
neut, with partitive gen., 1248; abl. of, 
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with loci, 1252; quid for quis, 1462; 
quid est, quid dicis, quid, quid 
vérd, &c., 1500; in questions, 1526; 
with -ne, 1529; nescid quis, 1788, 
1789; sci6 quid as indef., 1788; quis 
est qui, 1822; quid est quod, &c., 
1841; quid quod, 1849; quis, qui 
distinguished from uter, 2385; quis, 
quid distinguished from qui, quod, 
2386; indef., after si, &c., 686, 2388 ; 
quantity, 2433. 

quisnam, ber of, 692. 

quispiam, decl. of, 692; use of, 2389. 

quisquam, decl. of, 692; with haud, 
1449; use of, 2402, 2403; NEmSs quis- 

uam and nihil quicquam, 2402. 

quisque, decl. of, 692; with abl. abs., 
1366; with ut, whkex, 1932; with ut, 
@s, 1939; with superl., 1939; usual 
force of, 2394; in both rel. and demon- 
Strative sentence, 2395; in rel. sentence 
alone, 2396; following sé, suus, su- 
perl., or ordinal, 2397; equivalent to 
quicumque, quisquis, 2398; cu- 
iusque generis, cuiusque modi, 
2398. ee 

quisquis, decl. of, 692; quidquid est 
with gen., 1259; with indic., 1814; for 
quisque, 2398. 

quivis, decl. of, 692; use of, 2401. 

quo, adv., with acc. of exclamation, 
1150; with gen., 1254; in questions, 
1526; instead of rel. pron. with prep., 
1793; quo... e6, 1831; n6n qua, 
non eo quo, non quod nO6n, 1855; 
with indic., 19735 with subjv., 19743 
qué n€, 1975; followed by quis, qul, 
indef., 2388. 

quoad, form of, 19913; use of, meaning 
all the time while, 1994, 1999-2001 ; 
meaning zzti/, 2007, 2008. 

quod, conj., origin of, 1838; with declar- 
ative and causal sense, 1838; resembling 
pron. quod, 1839-1842; with venio, 
mittd, 1840; quid est quod, &c., 
28413; meaning as to what, 1842; mean- 
ing iz case, 1843, 21103; with indic. and 
subjv., 1838; meaning the fact that, 
1844-1852; add6d quod, 1846; adicid 
quod, 1846; nisi quod, 1848; prae- 
ter quam quod, 1848, 1895; super 
quam quod, 1848, 1895; tantum 
quod, 1848; quid quod, 1849; with 
gauded, &c., 18513 with verbs of 
praising, &c., 1852; meaning decause, 
1853; with correlatives e6, ided, &c., 
1854, 1855; ndn quod, sed quod, 


&c., 48533 magis quod... quam 
quod, &c., 1855; n6n quod nGn, 
1855; following supine in -um, 2272, 

quolas, formation of, 329. 

quoius, in questions, 1526. 

quom, see cum. 

quominus, use of, 1977, 1978. 

quoniam, form of, 153, 4; 1882; use 
of, 1882-1884. 

quoque, with sed, 1680. 

quor, see cur. 

quo sétius, 1979. 

quot, indeclinable, 4315 as adj., 431; not 
used partitively, 1244; nesciO quot, 
1788; tot... quot, 1831. 

quotiéns, in questions, 1526; with perf. 
indic. of anterior time, 1613; totiéns 
... quotiéns, 1831, 1886; mood 
with, 1885-1887. 

quotiénscumque, use of, 1885-1887. 


r, development of short vowel before, 
111, 4; varies with d, 148; before i, 
94; changed to 1, 166, 7; froin s, 154, 
488: medial, disappearance of, 170, 9; 
preceded by mute or f, 178. 

rabiés, decl. of, 606. 

rad6, prin. parts of, 958. 

rapid, pres. steni of, 836; prin. parts of, 
9753 compounds of, 975. 

raucid, defective, 905. 

re-, compounds with, perf. of, 781, 861. 

reapse, 680. ¢ 

receptul, 1225. . 

recidG, defective, 905. uz 

recipio, loc. abl. with, 1348. 

recordor, with gen., 12873 with acc., 
1288; with dé and abl., 1289; with 
infin., 2169 ; with acc. and infin,, 2175. 

recumb6, prin. parts of, 974. 

recus6, with né, 1960, 1977; with qu6- 
minus, 1960, 1977; with quin, 1986. 

red- (re-), inseparable prep., 392, 1409. 

reddo, conjug. of, 757; with infin. as 
obj., 2206 ; with perf. partic., 2297. 

redinunt, 833. 

redux, decl. of, 531, 635. 

refell6, prin. parts of, 932. 

ré fert (réfert), forms of, 816; con- 
structions with, 1276-1279; with subj. 
infin., 2209. 

refertus, with gen., 1263, 13873 with 
abl., 1268, 1387. 

rego, conjug. of, 752, 783; no supine, 
goo; prin. parts of, 953; compounds of. 


O53* 2, 2 
relego, prin. parts of, 937- 
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relicuus (reliquus), with partitive 
meaning, 1249. 

rénés, gender of, 583. 

renided, defective. 809. ; 

reor, perf. partic. of, 918, 2436; prin. 
parts of, 1008. 

reparco, forms of, 930. 

repell6, prin. parts of, 932. 

reperio, prin. parts of, 1011. 

replic6, prin. parts of, 993. 

rép6, prin. parts of, 953. 

reprim6, with quin, 1986. : 

repugno, with né@, 1960, 1977; with 
quominus, 1960, 1977. 

requiés, decl. of, 477, 603; gender of, 

2. 

rey. gen. and dat. sing. of, 127, 4; decl. 
of, 601, 602; malam rem and in 
majam rem, 1165; repeated in rel. 
sentence, 1796 ; quae rés, 1811 ; form 
ré not elided before short vowel, 2487 ; 
form rem not elided before short vowel, 
2495. 

reside6, prin. parts of, 997 

resipisc6, prin. parts of, 968. 

resist6, with né, 1960, 
quéminus, 1960, 1977. 

reson6, forms of, 993. 

responded, prin. parts of, 995. 

restis, decl. of, 520, 550. 

réte, decl. of, 528, 557- 

retend6, forms of, 924. 

reticed, prin. parts of, 1004. 

retined, with quin, 1986. 

rettuli, rétuli, 751, 861. 

retund6, prin. parts of, 931. 

reus, with gen., 1263. 

revivésc6 (-viviscsd), 959. 

revortor, fornis of, 801. 

Rhodus, in loc., 1334. 

ride6, prin. parts of, 1000. 

riged, prin. parts of, 1006. 

rigésco, prin. parts of, 976. 

rdbur, gender of, 408: decl. of, 489. 

r6dG, prin. parts of, 958. 

rog6o, with doubleacc., 1159; with dé and 
abl., 1170; constructions with pass. of, 
1171; with gerundive construction, 2250. 

rubésco6, prin. parts of, 976. 

rubus, gender of, 408. 

rudéns, gender of, 580. 

rudis, with gen., 1263. 

rumex, gender of, 408. 

rump6, prin. parts of, 938; compounds 
of, 938. 

ruo, perf. partic. of, 918, 2436; prin. 
parts of, 947. 


1977; with 


rursum, russum, risum, accusatives 
as adverbs, 701. 

rus, decl. of, 430, 491; loc. riiri, 504; 
use of rari, 1337; acc. as adv., 699; 
acc. without prep., 1162; use of abl. 
ture, 1311; use of loc. abl. rire, 
1344, 13453 rire as adv., 703. 


Ss, sound of, 65; followed by u, 27, 65; 
(and ss) used for z, 21, 673 intervo- 
calic, 155; ss from tt, 139; changed 
to r, 154, 488; (and st), initial, dis- 
appearance of, 169, 4; medial, disap- 
pearance of, 170, 2; final, disappearance 
of, 66, 171; NS, quantity of vowel pre- 
ceding, 122, a; final syllables in, quan- 
tity of vowel of, 2451-2457; does not 
always make position, 2468. 

sacer, comparison of, 358; constructions 
with, 1202, 1238. 

saepe, comparison of, 364. 

saepio, prin. parts of, 1014. 

Sagra, gender of, 406. 

s4l, decl. of, 430, 482; gender of, 583. 

sali6, prin. parts of, 1019; compounes of, 
1019, 

sam, pron., 675. 

Samnis, accent of, 88; decl. of, 533; 
quantity of iin, 2452. 

sancio, forms of, 1014. 

San€, introducing concessive period, 
2150; san€é quam, 1790; sané, 
sané quidem, in answers, 1512; 

_with imper., 1572. ; 

San€sco, prin. parts of, 976. 

sanguis, form of, 171, 4; decl. of, 
486; gender of, 579; quantity of i: in, 
2452. 

Sapio, pres. stem of, 836; prin. parts of, 
969; compounds of, 969. 

Sarcio, prin parts of, 1014. 

sas (for suas), 653. 


‘Satin, in questions, 1510. 


satis, verbs combined with, followed by 
dat., 1187; with partitive gen., 1248; 
Satis est implving non-occurrent 
action, 1496; satis est, &c., with 
perf. infin., 2231. 

Satisd6, conjug. of, 757. 

Satius est, implying non-occurrent 
action, 1496. 

scalp6, prin. parts of, 953. 

Scene, prin. parts of, 950; compounds 
of, 950. 

seilicet form of, 712; in answers, 1512. 

scind6, perf. of, 859, 860, 24353 prin. 
parts of, 934. 
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scid, pres. stem of, 837; imper. of, 846; 
fut. scib6, 852; prin. parts of, 1016; 
with haud, 1449, 1554, 17823; scito, 
scitdte, 1576; scin, coordinated, 
1787; scid quid, &c., as indef., 1788; 
with infin., 2169; with acc. and infin., 
2175; with o shortened, 2443. 

scirpus, gender of, 408. 

scisco, prin. parts of, 965. 

scrib6, prin. parts of, 953. 

sculpd, prin. parts of, 953. 

seco, prin. parts of, 993; compound of, 


993 

securis, decl. of, 520, 550, 554. 

sécurus, with gen., 1264. 

secus, comparison of, 364; defective, 
430; secus quam, 1895; non se- 
cus, correlative of ut, 1937; of quasi, 
tamquam si, &c., 2118. 

sed, set, use of, 1676, 1679; after non 
modo, &c., 1680-1682; coordinating 
rel. sentence, 1820; ndn quod, &c., 
... sed, &c., 1855; introducing ad- 
versative sentence, 2151. 

séd- (sé-), as inseparable prep., 392, 
1409; as prep., 1417. 

sedeo, perf. of, 862; prin. parts of, 
997; compounds of, 997. 

s@dés, decl. of, 476, 566. 

seges, gender of, 572. 

Seleucia, abl. of, with in, 1334. 

sémentis, decl. of, 519, 551, 555+ 

sémis, decl. of, 539; meaning of, 2427. 

senatus, gen. sing. senati, senatuos, 
59% 593- . 

senésco, prin. parts of, 976. 

senex, comparison of, 353; decl. of, 
500. 

sentés, gender of, 579. 

sentid, prin. parts of, rors. 

sepeli6, prin. parts of, 1017. 

septemplex, decl. of, 531. 

septunx, 2427. 

sequor, prin. parts of, 978. 

seriés, decl. of, 607. 

sero, string, prin. parts of, 972. 

ser6, sow, conjug. of, 744, 758; root 
verb, reduplicated, 744, 758; form of 
Serit, 828; perf. partic. of, 918, 2436; 
prin. parts of, 922; prin. parts of com- 
pounds of, 922; satus with abl., 1312. 

séstertius, gen. plur. of, 462. 

sétius, comparison of, 364; with qué, 
1979. 

seu, see Sive. 

sextans, gender of, 580; meaning of, 
2427. 


37 


si, sei, adv., 708; with wishes, 1546; 
with pres. indic. of fut. action, 1 5933 
with fut. perf., 1626; sl or si forte in 
questions, 1777; form of, 2015; correla- 
tives of, 2015, 2018; with quidem, 
2019; with modo, 2019; with tamen, 
2019; Si (Sive) . .. Sive, 2019; 
neg. of, Si n6n, nisi, nisi si, n1, 20203; 
si autem, minus, aliter, 2021; in 
conditions, 2025-2115; with miror, 
mirum cst, mira sunt, gauded, 
terred, metus est, 2068; si placet, 
&c., 2113; etsi, si, &c., concessive, 
2116; quasi, quam si, tamquam sj, 
&c., 2117-2122; Si n6n with infin. in 
ind. disc., 2317; Siquis referring to is, 
258 followed by quis, qul, indef., 
2388. 

sic form of, 113, 2015; adv., 708; correl- 
ative of tamquam, 1908; correlative 
of ut, 1831, 1937, 1970; preceding 
quin, 1988; correlative of Si, 2015, 
2018; correlative of quasi, tamquam 
si, &c., 2118; expressing affirmative 
coordination, 2159; introducing acc and 
infin., 2176. : 

sicubi, quantity, 129,2; form of, 129, 709. 

sicunde, form of, 146, 710. 

Sicut, after quamvis, 1905; form of, 
19373 Meaning sizce, 1946. 

sicuti, with short final vowel, 2445. 

Sicy6ni, Sicyine, 1331. 

sido, prin. parts of, 943. 

siled, prin. parts of, 1006. 

silex, gender of, 581. 

similis, comparison of, 3453 construc- 
tions with, 1204; agreeing with abl. of 
quality, 1240. 

similiter, correlative of ut, 19373 cor- 
ere of quasi, tamquam si, &c., 
2118. 

simplex, decl. of, 531. 

simul, as adv. and prep., 7o1, 1421, 
with et, 1648; simul... simul, 
1687. : 

simul atque, ac, et, ut, and simul, 

_use of, 1923-1934, 1613. 

Sin, 2021. 

sine, prep., 1417; with abl. proper, 1297, 
position of, 14343 intimating prot. of 
conditional period, 2110; with gerun- 
dive construction or gerund, 2267. 

sind, pres. stem of, 833; forms of, 893, 
964; perf. partic. of, 918, 2436; with 
subjv. coordinated, 1710; with purpose 
clause, 1950; with acc. and infin., 2198; 
used personally in pass., 220%. 
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sis (for si vis), 774; with imper., 1572; 
parenthetical, 2113. 

sis, determinative pron., 67 Fy 

sist6, conjug. of, 744, 753; root verb, 
reduplicated, 744, 758; form of sistit, 
828; perf. of, 133, 859, 2435; perf. of 
compounds of, 860; perf. partic. of, 

918, 24363 prin. parts of, 922. 

Sitis, decl. of 518, 548, 554. 

Sive, conjunction, use of, 1667, 1672, 
1673; followed by quis, qui, indef., 
2388; see Si. 

societas, formation, 103, a. 

sdcors, decl. of, 559. 

sodés, with imper., 1572. 

soled, forms of, 801, 1488. 

slum, with non, 1680, 1682. 

sdlus, gen. sing. of, 126, 6; 618-620; decl. 
of, 618-620; gen. in apposition with pos- 
sess, pron., 1235; SOlus est qui, 1822. 

solv6, prin. parts of, 947 ; constructions 
with, 1303, 1304. 

son6, forms of, 820; defective, 905; 
prin. parts of, 993; compound of, 993. 

sorbed, forms of, 1006; compounds of, 
1006. 

sors, decl. of, 533, 54%) 556. 

Sortior, prin. parts of, 1021. 

S6s, determinative pron., 675. 

sOspes, decl. of, 477, 624. 625. 

epares, prin. parts of, 958; compounds 
of, 958. 

Sparta, abl. of, with in, 1334 

spatium, use of abl. of, 1399. 

speciés, decl. of, 606, 607. 

specid, spicid, pres. stem of, 836; 
forms of, 956. 

specus, gender of, 588; decl. of, 592. 

spern6, pres. stem of, 833; prin. parts 
of, 964. 

spéroé, with acc. and infin., 2175, 2186; 
with fut. infin., 2235; with pres. infin., 
2236. ; 

spés, defective, 600, 602; spé with 
compar., 1330; form spé not elided 
before short vowel, 2487; form spem 
not elided before short vowel, 2495. 

spoli6, constructions with, 1303, 1304. 

sponded, perf. of, 173, 2; 859; prin. parts 
of, 995 ; compounds of, 995. 

spuo, prin. parts of, 947. 

squaled, defective, 809. 

sta, Stiic (for ista, isttic), 667. 

StatuG, 367; prin. parts of, 947; com- 
pounds of, 947; with in and abl., 1424; 
with purpose clause, 1959; with infin., 
1953, 2169; with acc. and infin., 1954. 


sternd, prin. parts of, Lies 

sternuo, pres. stem of, 833; prin. parts 
of, 948. 

sterto, prin. parts of, 972. 

stingud, prin. parts of, 954. 

stirps, gender of, 580. 

Std, pres. stem of, 837; perf. of, 173, 2; 
859, 2435; perf. of compounds of, 860; 
defective, 905; prin. parts of, 989; with 
abl., 1349; Stat per aliquem with 
quoOminus, 1977; form sto not elided 
before short vowel, 2487; form stem 
not elided before short vowel, 2495. 

strep6, prin. parts of, 972. 

strided, perf. of, 862; prin. parts of, 997. 

strigilis, decl. of, 519, 551, 555. 

string6, prin. parts of, 954. 

Btnng: perf. of, 164, 1; 865,867; prin. parts 
of, 953- 

studeo, prin. parts of, 1006; with pur- 
pose clause, 1951; with infin., 2169; 
with acc. and infin., 2190. 

studidsus, with gen. of gerundive con- 
struction or gerund, 2258. 

stuped, prin. parts of, 1006. 

stup€ésco, prin. parts of, 976. 

Styx, gender of, 406. 

suadeo, prin. parts of, 1000; with subjv. 
coordinated, 1712; with purpose clause, 
1950; with acc. and infin., 2195. 

sub, form of, 164, 2; compounds of, 
with dat., 1188, 1189, 1194 ; compounds 
of, other constructions with, 1190, 1191, 
1196; with loc. abl., 1299; with acc. 
and abl., 1422, 1423. 

subcumbéd, prin. parts of, 974. 

subinde, pronunciation of, 93. 

subit6, with cum, 1869. 

subrepsit, 975. 

subrupi6, forms of, 975. 

subter, with acc., 1410; with abl., 1416, 

subtundo, forms of, 931. 

suéscd, perf. of, 871; prin. parts of, 968. 

sigs, prin. parts of, 953. 

sul, decl. of, 644-651 ; use of gen. of, 1234 5 
sé, subj. of infin., omitted, 2183; sul 
with gerundive, 2260, 2261 ; in ind. disc. 
representing ego and nGs of direct dis- 
course, 2325; referring to subj. of verb, 
2336; referring to word not subj. of verb, 
2337; use in construction of acc. with 
infin., 2338-2340; use in subordinate 
clauses, 2341-2343; inter sé, invicem 
inter sé, invicem sé, expressing 
reciprocal relations, 2344, 2345; is used 
for, 2370; ipse with, 2376; ipse stand- 
ing for, 2377; SE quisque, 2397. 
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structions with, 1190, 1191, 1196; with 
acc. and abl., 1422, 1425; super id 
introductory to sentence with quod, 


Silla, formation of, 274. 
sultis (for si voltis), 774; with imper., 
15723; parenthetical, 2113. 


sum, form esum, 746; conjugation of, 


1847; super quam quod, 1848, 1895; 


744, 745; old forms of, 748; pronun- 
ciation of es, and est after a vowel 
or =m, 747, 2496; pronunciation cf 


with acc. of gerundive construction or 
gerund, 2253; with abl. of gerundive 
construction or gerund, 2267. 


supera, defective, 356. 

superbi6, defective, 810. 

superfit, &c., 790. ; 

superi, use of, 347; no sing., 417. 
superior, formation of, 348; comparison 


es, and est after =-s, 747, 2496; sont, 
748; escit, &c., 748; siem, &c., 748, 
841; estdd, 748; form of eram, ero, 
&c., 154, 746, 848; eS for ESS, 747; 
partic. of, 749, 902 ; in compounds, 749, 


go2; no gerund or gerundive of, 749; of, 356. ; 

no perf. partic. or supine of, 750,900; | Superne, with short final vowel, 
fuam, &c., 750, 842; fore, &c., 750, 2440. _ 

803; flit, &c., 126, 750, 865; with | superseded, constructions with, 1303, 
potis, pote, 752; no perf. system} 1304. 


superstes, decl. of, 477, 624, 625. 
supplex, decl. of, 531. 
supra, prep., 1410; 


of, 745, 807; form est, 828; suffix of 
pres. subjv. -i- and -i€-, 8415 form of 


sim, &c., 841; form of es, &c. supra quam, 


(imper.), 844; form of essem, &c., 1894. ; ; 
850; form of esse, 895; prin. parts of, | suprémus, formation of, 352; compari- 
922; root verb, 744. son of, 356. 


surg6, surrig6, prin. parts of, 953. 

surpuit, &c., 975. 

stis, gender and decl. of, 494. 

SHeveHecd, with quod, quia, quom, 
1851. 

suscipi6, with gerundive, 2250. 

susque déque, 1408. 

suus, form of, 107, ¢; decl. of, 652-655 ; 
used instead of gen., 1234, 12623 in ind. 
disc. representing meus, noster of 
direct discourse, 2325; referring to subj. 
of verb, 2336; referring to word not subj. 
of verb, 2337; use in construction of acc. 


Used impersonally, 1034; omitted, 
1036; fut. partic. with, 802, 803, 1633, 
1737, 1742, 1746, 1747; gerundive with, 
804, 2101, 2243; dat. of possessor with, 
1212; dat. of tendency or result with, 
1219; gen. of value with, 1271; abl. 
with, 1315; combinations with est im- 
plying non-occurrent action, 1496; use 
of €s, estd, ue fui, fueram, 
fuer6d, with perf. partic., 1609; est 
qui, 1822; with attributive cum sen- 
tence, 1870, 1871; with attributive 
postquam or ut sentence, 1927; 


esse, subj. of, omitted with verbs of 
desire, 2190; fore or futiirum esse 
ut as circumlocution, 2233; fore with 
perf. partic., 2234; predicate use of 
gen. of gerundive construction with, 
2262; futirus as adj., 2283; futiirus 
as subst., 2292; esse and fuisse with 
fut. partic., and futtirum fuisse ut 
in conditional apodoses in ind. disc., 
2331, 2334; form sim not elided before 
short vowel, 2495. 


with infin., 2338-2340; use in subor- 
dinate clauses, 2341~2343; omitted, 
2346; meaning proper, appropriate, 
favourable, 2346; ipse standing for, 
2377; Suus quisque, 2397. 


t, sound of, 68; varies with 1, 1473; with 
r, 148; with t, 149, 2; initial, disap- 
pearance of, 169, 1; tt, treatment of, 
159, 160; assimilation of, 166; dt, the 
combination, its treatment, 159, 160; 


final, in it, illut, &c., 659; monosyl- 
lables ending in, with vowel short, 2432. 

tabé€s, decl. of, 523, 603. 

tabésco, prin. parts of, 976. 

tace6, prin. parts of, 1004. 

taedet, forms of, 815 ; impersonal, 1034; 
orgucuon with, 1283; used personally, 
1284. 


sum, pron., 675. 

summus, formation of, 352 ; compari- 
son of, 356; with partitive meaning, 
_1249. 

stimo, prin. parts of, 953. 

Sinium, in loc., 1334. 

suG, prin. parts of, 947. 

supelléx, decl. of, 545, 556. 

super, compounds of, with dat., 1188, 


ee 25. 
1189, 1194; compounds of, other con-! talentum, gen. plur. of, 462. 
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talis, followed by rel. sentence of result, 
1818; talis .. . qualis, 1831; correl- 
ative of ut, ut nGn, 1970. 

talpa, gender of, 433. 

tam, form of, 702; tam... quam, 
correlatives, 1831; tam... quam, 
use of, 1889, fore tam... quam 
qui, 1892; quam... tam, 1893; 
correlative of ut, ut nGn, 1970; pre- 
ceding quin, 1988. 

tamdii, correlative of dum, quoad, 
quamdii, quam, donec, 1999, 2004. 

tamen, with abl. abs., 1374; common 
use of, 1676, 1686; qui tamen, 1825; 
cum tamen, 1868; cum... tamen, 
1880; correlative of si, 2018; with si, 
2019; with nisi, 2020; correlative of 
etsi, tametsi, &c., 2116; introducing 
adversative sentence, 2151; after partic. 
expressing concession, 2295. 

tamenetsi, 2116, 

tametsi, concessive, 2116; coordinating, 
2153. 

tara aatns in periods of comparison, 
1908; introducing reason, 1909; with 
or without si in conditional compari- 
sons, 2117-2121. 

tandem, form of, 164, 3. 

tangé, prin. parts of, 925; forms tag6, 
&c., 925 ; compounds of, 925. 

tantisper, 1999. 

tantopere, correlative of ut, ut non, 
1970. 

tantum, with non, 1680; quantum 
... tantum, 1831; tantum quod, 
1848; tantum abest ut... ut, 
1969; correlative of dum, quoad, 
quamdiii, 1999. 

tantummodo, 1999. 

tantundem, with partitive gen., 1248. 

tantus, form of, 147; tantum with 
gen., 1248, 1259; tanti as gen. of 
value, 1271, 1274, 1279; correlative of 
ut, ut n6n, 1970; quant6.. . tanto, 
1973; preceding quin, 1988. 

teges, gender of, 572. 

tego, defective, 900; prin. parts of, 953. 

temn6, defective, 808; pres. stem of, 
833; prin. parts of, 955. 

temperi, comparison of, 364. 

temper6, with né, 1960; with quin, 
1986. 

tempt, with purpose clause, 19513 with 
infin., 1953. 

tend6, prin. parts of, 924; form of 

tennitur, 166, 4; 924; compounds of, 
9243 with perf. infin., 2225. 


tenes, prin. parts of, 1004 ; compounds 
of, 1004 ; with loc. abl., 1348 ; with né, 
1960; with quéminus, 1977; with 
quin, 1986; memoria tened with 
pres. infin., 2220. 

tenus, with abl. proper, 1297, 1420; as 
subst. with gen., 1406, 1420; position 
of, 1420. 

tepésco, prin. parts of, 976. 

ter, quantity, 2433. 

teres, decl. of, 533, 559, 635. 

terged, terg6, forms of, 1000. 

tero, prin. parts of, 963. 

terred, prin. parts of, 1004; with si, 
2068. 

teruncl, as gen. of value, 1272. 

tex6, prin. parts of, 972. 

th, sound of, 72; use of, 19. 

Tiberis, decl. of, 518, 549, 554. 

timed, prin. parts of, 1006; with ut, 
1957- 

ting6, prin. parts of, 954. 

tis, 646. 

tolld, form of, 166, 6; 833; supplying 
parts of ferd, 780; prin. parts of, 926. 

tondes, perf. of, 859; prin. parts of, 
995 3 compounds of, 995. 

tond, forms of, 993; tonat, defective, 
815; tonat, impersonal, 1034. 

torpésco, prin. parts of, 976. 

torques, prin. parts of, 999. 

torquis, gender of, 579. 

torre6, prin. parts of, 1004. 

tot, indeclinable, 4315 as adj., 431; not 
used partitively, 1244; tot... quot, 


1831. 

totidem: not used partitively, 1244. 

totiéns ... quotiéns, 1831, 1886. 

tdtus, gen. sing. of, 127, 6; 618-620: decl. 
of, 618-620; construction with, 1202, 
1238; with loc. abl., 1346; totum 
hoc as attribute of infin., 2215. 

tradux, gender of, 581. 

trahG, prin. parts of, 953. 

trans, compounds of, with acc., 1137; 
compounds of, with double acc., 1138; 
as adv.. 1402; prep., 1410. 

tremisc6, tremésco, prin. parts of, 
976, 834. 

trem, prin. parts of, 972. 

trés, decl. of, 639; with ex or dé, 
1246. 

tribuG, 367; prin. parts of,947; nomen 
tribu6, case with, 1214. 

tribus, gender of, 588; decl. of, 592. 

triéns, gender of, 580; meaning of, 


2427. 
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triplex, decl. of, 531. 

triidd, prin. parts of, 958. 

trux, decl. of, 531, 635. 

tii, decl. of, 644-651; when expressed, 
1029; used in address, 1118; dat. with 
acc. of exclamation, 1150; with subjv. 
questions, 1566 ; with imper.,1571; té, 
subj. of infin., omitted, 2183; v6s, subj. 
of infin., omitted, 2183; t€ as indef., 
2212; vostri with gerundive, 2260, 
2261; represented by ille or is in ind. 
disc., 2325; use of vestrim, vestr1, 
2335; inter vOs expressing reciprocal 
relation, 2344. 

tiiber, gender of, 573. 

tueor, prin. parts of, 1009. 

tum, form of, or, 1156; primum (pri- 
m6)... deinde... tum, 1687; 
EGime...tum, 1687; cum... 
tum, 1831, 1881; correlative of quan- 
dG, 2011 ; correlative of si, 2018; tum 
dénique, tum démum, correlatives 
of si, 2018. 

tum€scd, prin. parts of, 976. 

tund6, prin. parts of, 931; compounds 
ef, 931; perf. of, 2435. 

turbo, gender of, 574. 

turged, forms of, 1000. 

turris, decl. of, 517, 550, 555- 

tussid, defective, 810. 

tussis, decl. of, 517, 548, 554. 

tuus, decl. of, 652-655; tua with réfert, 
interest, 1277; tuum as attribute of 
infin., 22153 used instead of gen., 1234, 
1262. 


u, as vowel and as cons., How represented, 
22, 26; the vowel, pronunciation of, 27, 
33, 35-41; used for y, 21; after q, g, 
S, 27, 177, 2504; intermediate sound, 
28; interchange of vowel and cons., 
52; final, quantity of, 2437, 2444. 

ti, change of, especially before # p, m, 
f, to 1, 28, 103; from a, 104, /; from 
O, 105, 107, 452, 827; weakened to i, 
105; followed by 0, 107, ¢, 157, 452, 
§27; medial u, from -av-, -Ov-, iv, 
106. 

G, how denoted in inscriptions, 29, 1, 3 ; 
from au, 97; from ou, 100; from 0i, 
oe, 99- 

tiber, udder, gender of, 573. 

Uber, fruitful, decl. of, 537, 636. 

ub, quantity, 129, 2446; form of, 146, 709; 
in questions, 1526; with infin., 1539; 
with perf. indic. of anterior action, 1613 5 
with fut. perf., 1626; nesciO ubi, 


1788; instead of rel. pron. with prep., 
1793; ubi ... ibi, 1831; ubY pri- 
mum, 1923; use of, meaning when, 
1923-1926, 1932-1934; use of, meaning 
where, 1971; introducing conditional 
prot., 2110. 
ubicumque, quantity, 129, 2. 
ubinam, quantity, 129, 23 with partitive 
gen., 1253. f 
ubique, quantity, 129, 2. 
ubivis, quantity, 129, 2. 
ui, diphthong, pronunciation of, 49; mon- 
ophthong, 95. 
ulciscor, prin. parts of, 980. 
tllus, formation of, 274; gen. sing. of, 
162, 618-620; decl. of, 618-620; with 
haud, 1449; use of, 2402, 2403. 
fils, comparison of, 357; prep., 1410. 
ulterior, formation of, 348; comparison 
of, 357. ; 
ultimus, formation of, 351; compar- 
-ison of, 357; with partitive meaning, 
1249. 
ultra, prep. and adv., 1410, 14123 position 
of, 1434; ultra quam, 1894. 
times, defective, 809. 
umquam, with haud, 1449; with €n in 
questions, 1509. 
uncia, 2427. 
unde, form of, 146, 710; with acc. of 
exclamation, 1150; in questions, 1526; 
nesci6 unde, 1788; instead of rel. 
pron. with prep., 1793; first syllable of, 
shortened, 249: 
unguis, decl. of, 556; gender of, 579. 
ungud (ung6), prin. parts of, 954. 
finus, form of, 87; gen. sing. of, 127, 6; 
618-620, 638; decl. of, 618-620, 638; 
gen. in apposition with possess. pron., 
1235; with ex or dé, 1246; with gen., 
1246; with superl., 1466; unus est 
qui, 1822. 
tinusquisque, decl. of, 692. ; 
urbs, pred. in agreement with, 1072; acc. 
of, with in or ad, 1159; gen. of defini- 
tion with, 1256; urbe and in urbe, 
1333. 
urge, prin. parts of, 1000. 
ur6, prin. parts of, 953. 
usque, as Preps 1414; correlative of 
dum, quoad, quamdiut, donec, 
1999, 2004; usque e6, usque ad 
eum finem, 2004. 
tisus est, with abl., 1379; with partic., 
1382; with acc., 1384; by what authors 
used, 1384; with subst. and partic., 
2286. 
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ut, utei, uti, form of, 1935; with gen., 
12543 with satin in questions, 1510 ; 
in wishes, 1540; with subjv. in exhorta- 
tions, 1547; with questions, 1568, 1569; 
coordinated member equivalent to result 
clause with, 1700; scid ut as indef., 
1788; with dignus, indignus, 1819; 
quam ut, 1596; general statement of 
use in subordinate clause, 1947, 1948; 
ut né, 1947; ut non, 1947; némso 
ut, vix ut, &c., 1947; in complemen- 
tary final clauses, 1949-1960; after ex- 
pressions of fear, &c., 1957, 1958; in 
pure final clauses, 1961-1964; in paren- 
thetical clauses, 1962; expressing as- 
sumption or concession, 1963, 2110; in 
provisos, 1964; in complementary con- 
secutive clauses, 1965-1969; tantum 
abest ut... ut, 1969; in pure con- 
secutive clauses, 1970; after n6n pos- 
sum, &c., 1985. 
How, in questions and exclamations, 
1528. 
wn with infin., 1539; with fut. perf., 
1626; coordinated member equivalent 
to comparative sentence with, 1704; ut 
qui, 1827, 1828; ut pote qul, 1827; 
ut... ita, sic, item, 1831; ut pote 
cum, 1879; with superl., 1892; ut or 
sicut after quamvis, 1905; correla- 
tives of, 1937; Sicuti, sicut, veluti, 
velut, 19373 with adversative cor- 
relation, 1938; with quisque, 1939; 
introducing parenthesis, 1940; in illus- 
trations, 1941; ut, prout, making 
allowance, 1942; meaning as indeed, 
as in fact, 1943; meaning “ke, 1944; 
praeut, 1945; sicut, szzce, 1946; 
with infin. in ind. disc., 2317; 1dem 
ut, 2373. : 
ut, ut primum, simul ut, when, 
use of, 1923-1934; with quisque, 
1932. 
ut, where, 1936. 
ut, ut si, in conditional comparisons, 
2117, 2121. 
uter, form of, 146; formation of, 347; 
gen. sing. of, 162, 618-620, 657, 693; 
decl. of, 618-620, 693 ; as rel. or indef., 
693; in. questions, 1526; with -ne, 
1529; distinguished from quis, qui, 


2385. 
titer, decl. of, 525. 
utercumque, decl. of, 694. 
uterlibet, decl. of, 694; use of, 2401. 
uterque, gen. sing. of, 127,63 657, 6945 


pron., 12543 as subst. and as adj., 12433 
of two individuals, 2399; utrique, o 
two sets, 2399; utrique, of two indi- 
viduals, 2399; combined with different 
case of alter or different case of same 
word to express reciprocal relations, 
2400. 

utervis, decl. of, 6943 use of, 2401. 

Utilis, comparison ae 3593 constructions 
with, 1201. 

utinam, in wishes, 1540. 

itor, prin. parts of, 983; with abl., 1379, 
1381 ; use of gerundive of, 2244. 

utrum ... an, anne, an non, 1517, 
1519; utrum...an...an, 1521; 
utrum...-ne... an, 1522; 
utrumne...an, 1522; utrum, 
alone, 1523; as pron., 1522; utrum 
ee. ne...an, utrumne o. 
an, 1779; followed by quis, qui, in- 
def., 2388. 


v, the character, as vowel and as cons., 
22; as cons., 25, 26; sound of, 69; 
after q, g, S, 27,177; interchange of 
vowel and cons., 52; changed to b, 161; 
medial, disappearance of, 153, 1. 

vac6, constructions with, 1303, 1304. 

vacuus, with gen., 1264; with abl., 
1306; with prep., 1306. 

vad6, defective, 808; prin. parts of, 


958. 

vae, with dat., 1206. 

vafer, comparison of, 358. 

vah, with nom. of ecelsmationd 1117. 

valed, defective, 905; prin. parts of, 
1006, 

valésco, prin. parts of, 976. 

vallés (vallis), 541. 

vanésco, prin. parts of, 976. 

vannus, gender of, 447. 

vas, gender and decl. of, 475° 

vas, decl. of, 492; gender of, 578. 

vatés, decl. of, 478, 566. 

-ve, enclitic, 93; appended to né, 1581, 
1586, 1674; use of, 1667, 16743 quan- 
tity, 2433; at end of verse, 2568. 

vécors, decl. of, 532. 

vectis, gender of, 579. 

veh, prin. parts of, 953. 

vel, with superl., 1466, 16713 meaning é/ 
you will, even, perhaps, for instance, 
1671; use of, 1667, 1669, 1670; fol- 
lowed by etiam, potius, dicam, 
1670; in sense of aut, 16703 quantity, 
24 33> 


dec]. of, 694; utriusque with gen. of | velld, see volld. 
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veluti, velut, 1937; velut si, in con- 
ditional] comparisons, 2117-2121. 

vénd6, formation of, 395; forms of, 
757; forms of, supplied by vénes, 757, 
1471; vénum do used for, 1165. 

véneG, formation of, 395; supplying 
forms of véndd, 757, 1471; venum 
e6 used for, 1165; foilowed by ab and 
abl., 1318. 

veni6, perf. of, 862; prin. parts of, 1013; 
compounds of, 822; venit in men- 
tem, 1290; quod venio, &c., 1840; 
with infin. of purpose, 2164; with su- 
pine, 2271. 

venter, decl. of, 525. 

vénum dG, use of, for vend6, 1165. 

vénum €6, use of, for vened, 1165. 

veprés, gender of, 579. 

vér, gender and decl. of, 489. 

verberis, decl. of, 489; gender of, 
573: : : 

vereor, conjug. of, 798; prin. parts of, 
1009; with gen., 1286; with ut, n€, 
1957, 1958; vereor né as expansion of 
apod., 2114; with infin., 1959, 2169; 
with indirect question, 1959. 

verg6, defective, 808. 

vermis, gender of, 579. 

VErG, use of, 1684; with nisi, 2020; in- 
troducing adversative sentence, 2151; 
position of, 1676; non hercle véro, 
minimé vérd, 1513; vérd, ita 
enimvérd, ita VéErd, in answers, 1512. 

verro, see vorro. 

versicolor, decl. of, 537. 

vérsus, prep., 1414; position of, 1414. 

vert6 (vortsd), prin. parts of, 950. 

verti, gender of, 586; decl. of, 592. 

vérum, in answers, 1512; with et, 
1648 ; v€rum or vérum etiam after 
non modo, &c., 1680; common use 
of, 1679; introducing adversative sen- 
tence, 2151. 

véscor, with abl., 1379; use of gerun- 
dive of, 2244. 

vesperascit, prin. parts of, 968. 

vesperi, vespere, use of, 703, 1341. 

vester, decl. of, 652; vestra with ré- 
fert, interest, 1277; used instead of 
gen., 1234, 1262. 

vet6, forms of, 993; used personally 
in pass., 2201; with oO shortened, 
2443- : 

vetus, comparison of, 358; decl. of, 491, 
503, 626. 

vicem, resembling prep., 1406. 

viciniae, loc., 1329, 1340. 


vicis, decl. of, 430, 473. 

vidélicet, form of, 712. 

vided, perf. of, 862; prin. parts of, 997; 
vidé, vidé ut with subjv., 1579; vide 
né, vidétS né with subjv., 1585, 
1958; in pres. indic. after postquam, 
&c., 1926; with purpose clause, 1951 ; 
$1 vidétur, 2113; with acc. and infin., 
2173; videor with infin., 2169; videor 
personally, 2179; vidétur imperson- 
ally, 2181; vidéri, subj. of, omitted 
with verbs of desire, 2190. 

viged, prin. parts of, 1006. 

vigil, gender and decl. of, 636, 482, 544, 
61. 

winciol prin. parts of, 1014. 

vincd, prin. parts of, 938. 

virus, gender and decl. of, 493. 

vis, decl. of, 430, 518, 548, 554; stems of, 
69. 

viscus, gender and decl. of, 491. 

vis6, pres. stem of, 835; prin. parts of, 


945° 

vitis, decl. of, 522. 

vit6, with dat. or acc., 1184; with né, 
1960. 

ViVESCO, prin. parts of, 959. 

Vivo, prin. parts of, 953. 

vix, 1451; non modo (ndn sdlum} 
-«- sed vix, 1682; vix ... Cum, 
1869; Vix ut, 1947; with gerundives, 
2249; vixdum ... cum, 1869. 

volld (velld), perf. of, 866; prin. parts 
of, 951. 

vols, conjug. of, 772, 773; forms volt, 
vult, voltis, vultis, 774; forms 
vellem, &c., 146; sis, 774; Sis with 
imper., 15723 SIS parenthetical, 2113}; 
sultis, 774; sultis with imper., 1572; 
sultis parenthetical, 2113; form of 
volt, 828; form of velim, &c., 841; 
prin. parts of, 922; use of dat. of partic. 
of, 1218; use of velim, vold, 15553 
use of vellem, 1560; vol6, velim, 
with subjv., 1579; Si voluer6, 1632; 
coordination of forms of, 1707, 1787; 
quam vis, &c., 1374, 1903-1906; with 
ut, 1950; with infin., 2169; with acc. 
and infin., 1954, 2189, 2190, 2228; with 
perf. act. infin., 2223, 2224, 2228; with 
perf. pass. infin., 2229; in conative use, 
2303. 

volturius, voc. sing. of, 459. 

volucris, stems of, 490, 500, 566. 

volv6, prin. parts of, 947. 

v6mis, decl. of, 491, 499; gender of, 
579+ 
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vom, prin. parts of, 972. x, double cons., 70; sound of, 70; re- 
vorro, verro, prin. parts of, 950. sult of assimilation, 164; makes posi- 
VOrSUS, prep., 14143 position of, 1414. tion, 177. 

vorto, see verto. 

vGs, decl. of, 644-651; see tii. y, introduction of, 17; represented by u, 
voster. see vester. 213 pronunciation of, 33, 42. 
vostras, accent of, 88. 

voto, see vets. z, introduction of, 17; represented by 8 


voved, prin. parts of, 996. and ss, 21; makes position, 177. 
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